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PLANNED ECONOMY AND AORIGULTURE 

Since the war, llie world market lias been raxiidly l>reakinjj iil> owinj*; to th<‘ 
development of partienlarist iialioiial policies ainietl at ecoiioniic seU-sufTicienc> 
ami independence. I\ven before the present de])ression began, the destructive 
eft'ects of these policies lijjoii [)rodnction and trade made themselves j>ainfnlly 
felt, and the means by which the situation in this respect could be im]>roved oe- 
ciixjied the attention of the World hk*onoiiiic Conference of 10 ^ 7 - The dej^ression, 
which began in greatly accelerated tliis jirocess i)f dissolution by forcing 

the Ch)vernements, even in countries traditionall.S' bound to I'ree Trade, to ado])t 
protectionist measures and, in face of falling ]>rices, financial difficulties and growing 
unemjiloynienit, to extend the sco])e of Cov'enimeiit control over economic acti\'- 
ities. 

lu'onomic life practically ev<‘rywhere became increasingly the concern of Oov- 
eniineiits. and the ulea of planned economy, which, hitherto, had been mainly 
the siibjetd. of academic discussion, began rapidly to gain grotind as a vital issm^ 
of firactical jiolitics. 

In the course of tin* last few years the world has made great strides in the tli- 
rection ol ]jlamnng and tielibeiate control of economic activities. In the general 
et>nfnsion into which the < conomic systmii was ]>lungetl, i?s])ecially since* the fi¬ 
nancial c'risis of tlic* gr<»v\’th of planned economy is a feature which stands 

out clearly, as a delinite landmark. The worUl has turned to planning as a sol¬ 
ution <if its eeoTiomie and soi'ial problems, and in the economic background of 
the x>rescnt. agricultural situation ])lan!ie<l cconoms' accordingly, occiij^ies a pro¬ 
minent place*. The advent of j)laniit‘d eeemomy, tliough it is often expected to sol ve 
onr present problems, tends, hr)\vever, to cr<*ate ]jrt>blems and difficulties of 
its own : aud these pr<»blems and <liffic\ilties will have to be briefly outliened below', 

CUAPTKR I. 

Tine Pkouj.i'.ms of Pi,amnki> Kco>roMV. 

As an element in the structiiral transformation of the ecou(»mic and social 
system of the modern world, the growth of planned economy, which encroaches 
to an increasing extent upon the field of free comxietitioii, is a phenomenon of fun¬ 
damental importance. The apidieation of the princii>le of deliberate j)lanning 
and control to an increasingly large sector of the economic sy.stem constitutes, 
in fact, the negation of the very essentials of competitive economy, on which onr 
current economic concei>tions are based. The advent of planning, therefore. 
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IB nothing short of the beginning of a new cconoiuic era, in which equilibrium* 
hitherto the ideal goal of the competitive system, always striven for and never 
attained, becomes the solid corner-stone of an economic structure carefully planned 
and calcu 1 ate<l in advance. Yet, the transition to planned economy proceeds 
by a succession of steps so small, and so apparently lacking in co-ordination, 
that the nature of the change it involves is not always fully realised. Accordingly, 
even in the course of import ant discussions, we are still liable to deal with 
economic x)roblems in terms of competitive ecemomy, which has largely ceased 
to function. A case in point, perhaps the most conspicuous of all, is the treatment 
of the question of return to the international gold standard, in which the utter 
incompatibilit3^ of an effective gold standard with an economic organisation in 
which i^rices are subject to deliberate control by all the means at the disposal of 
the modern State, seems tf) be entirely left out of account 

The actual situation, which became especially clear and x>^<)iiounced in 
1932-33, is that of a world in a state of transition. The old competitive order 
is rapidly crumbling away, while the system whicJi would appear to be called 
upon to take its place is only just feeling its way and is being evolved empir¬ 
ically. Though, indeed, the general principles of planned economy aie a fash¬ 
ionable subject ol discussion, its jiractical implications are still very far from 
being fully realised In some countries, indeed, planned economy is being intro¬ 
duced not only as an empirical expedient ilictated by circumstances, but as 
deliberate scheme of economic and social reconstruction as well; but even there 
Its actual putting into etlect has largely the same tentative and empirical char¬ 
acter. This applies even to so far reaching and revolutionary a transformation 
as the Coniniunist experiment in Russia, which has involved a succession of 
advances and retreats. The reconstluction programme of President Roosevelt, 
since its principal featuics were outlined T>y him in ** Looking Forward has 
been evolved empirically, in answer to situatit>iis which demanded action. Though 
the principle ot planning and deliberate contiol of economic activities lorms an 
integral part of the h^ascist conception of the Corporative State m Italy and of 
the National-Socialist programme in Germany, the actual progress to the goal 
ill both cases is purely eiiipiiical. Most other countries, in the course ot the 
last few years, have introduced important elements of ]>lanning and control 
into then economic life, with the result that planned economy jhas deeply pene-v 
irale<l into the competitive system everywhere, and is rapidly accomplishing 
from within its wtirk of disrupthm. Yet, it may be said that, with the only 
exception ot Russia, in which ])lanned economy originated from a complete 
political, social and economic revolution destroying the very foundations of 
the Capitalist system, planning is not so much being adopted with a view to 
giving effect to some deliberate scheme of reconstruction, as forced uix>n both 
Ck>vemnients and producers by their critical situation. 

Werner Sombart, the greatest living philosopher of Capitalism, sees in plan¬ 
ned economy the natural and unavoidable completion of the historical process 
of evolution ot the modern economic and social system. And, indeed, when 
we consider the way in which planning gradually replaces competition as the 
motive power of that system, we have the impression not so much t>f the 



deliberate creation of u new order, as of a process of natural growth. Vet, 
even if the substitution of planning for coni^xjtition is a natural stage in the 
evolution of modern Capitalism, like manv other natural processes it is not 
accomplished smoothly and painlessly; nor does it necessarily imply a change 
for the better, leading to larger national incomes and higher standards ot lite 
It may even be said that, utiless and until some of the i^rohlems created by 
the transition to i^lanned economy find a satisfactory solution, the reverse is 
more likely, and the standards of life will generally be lowcrt^rl as coin]>are<I 
with those attained undei Ibe competitive system. 

At the bott<ini of th« dimiiiiilion of national income which would appeal 
to be unavoidable under a sysloiu of national planning as at ])ieseiit conceived 
by countries striving “ to jmt their own house in order first, " lie the particulatist 
tendencies inseparable fujin such ijlaiiniiig. Vlamied economy is defined by 
Sombart as being esstmtially iialioual, and from what one is in a position t<» 
observe now, as It) its origins and its nature, this deiinitioii would ai>])eai to 
be amply justified by facts. As a rule, in every countr> in which planning has 
been put into effect in the course of the last few years, the transitiou Inis been 
]neccded and acconipfinied by the adoption of strict protectionist jiolicies which 
moie oi less coiupleteh isolated the home markets of the countiit‘s ooucerneii 
fiom outsi<le influences Technic.illv, indeed, in order to obtain complete control 
over national economic acH\ ities, a countrv has to cut itself ad lift fiom the W'orld 
market, unless udations with tlic «nitside world can be fitted into its system 
oi ])laiiiiing I rider ,i svstcm of national plalining, theret<rre, inter national cco 
nonih* ieI*i 1 ions au* necessarily restrictetl, the svstein of world eeouoriu being 
biokt‘11 into a iinmbei ot mor<' t)i less <'tTectiv<*lN closed national units The I'oni- 
petitive oigani'-ituni ot the w<nl<l maikid is t>eing deslroved, without, so far. 
its being leplaccd he aii> othei comprehensive scheme of international economic 
lelalions. w’hich could ensute to tlie national economic units st»nie at least of the 
*ul\Mnt.iges llu'N enjo\<‘d as ])tirls «»t .1 w'orld-w'ide ecoiioinie whole 

()f the K'stiictioii oi oulkts iiivolve<l in a lrarisitit>n to pl.inned ecoiioiiiv 
within clc)s<*d national fionlieis the* world has lately been made veiy painfully 
aware since the leinins of national industries and the stand.irds ot well-beine 
ha\»‘ been -leveieK lowei<'d evei\wh<‘le 

III a closed national eeononiy, however well managed, producti«)n ceases 
to be governed by consul mat ions of relativ'e costs and rcduriis, as it is gove^riu'd in 
a s\ sU*ni of coinpetit i\ t* wotid econoiuv. If and when, as under jirc^seiii condi¬ 
tions. the pureU ecouoniit' criterion <rf relativt* costs is leplacetl h> other coiisi- 
<leratioiis, such as the achiev<‘nu*nt of self-sufficiency and of intciiial c<(nihbiiiim 
within closed national frfintiers, the rncoiue derived b>' the <'*ommnnit\ liom prf>- 
diU'tion is bmind to snftei a diiiiiniitiou, since* labour and lapital are necessaiily 
<livcrtcd from 3 Ccupalions in which they could obt.'iin the highest it*tiirns to less 
remunerative employments. The aggregate national iucome is thus rediicerl, 
and with the reduction of the mitional dividc*nd the standards of life cannot poss¬ 
ibly be maintained at their former level. If and when the all-ronivl lowx*ring 
of the standards of life is prevented, as it often happens, by the rjrgauiserl resistance 
of certain powerful groipjs of iiitere.sts, a certain part of the productive ecpiipmeiit 
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of the ooiintT> and of its working population lias to forego its share in the national 
fUvidend altogether, by being driven out of employment, or has to hear more than 
its due share of the sacrifice. 

Apart from the diversion of productive forces to less remunerative employ¬ 
ments, the efforts aimed at achieving an independent economic balance within a 
closed national economy bring into play another factor which also tends to reduce 
the national dividend. The whole trend < f modern industrial development 
has bc»en toward® standardised mass i>roductioii, and both the size and the output 
of industrial concerns have been incieasing ctmtinually The very existence 
of modern large-scale industry has come to depend upon world-wide outlets, 
or at least upon vast facilities for foreign marketing. All the development of 
industrial technique has been proceeding in this direction, forcibly driving the 
producer towards new outlets In a world broken up into a number of more 
or less isolated national economies, the industries which liav^e grown up under 
conditions of world-wide competition, have to depend, in the main, upon the 
purchasing ca])acity of their respective home markets a purchasing capacity, 
which, moieover, has been reduced by the diversion c»f productive forces from the 
more remunerative occupations to employments dictated b\ national policies 
Consequently, the paying capacitv of industries in a closed national cHroiiomy, 
howevei efficiently this may be planned and run, cannot be niaint.xitied at their 
former level, and the jjossibihties of industrial expansion are bound to be severely 
restricted 

No branch of production, iiidustiial ox agricultural, can escape Ihe direct 
and indirect effects of this policy of isolation In agriculture the> directly in- 
v'olve a reduction of returns due to the diversion of labour .md e(|uipment to 
less remunerative employments, in which piodiiction has iisnallv to bt* subsidised 
at the expense of the comiminitv Indirectly, agncultuie feels the effects of the 
general reduction in the purchasing capacitv ol the coiisuiners involved in the 
diminution of the natkmal income These effects, indeed, the farnieis have 
been jjaiiifully feeling in the course of the last few years, especi.tllv in the fall of 
the prices of those of their products for which the dfunand is highly elastic 

tender such conditions, unless the country '^cmcerned is exce]»tionallv fortunate 
in possessing resources which permit it to produce all it needs at low relative cost, 
if it attempts the siibstitiiti<in of planned national economy tor iiarticipation in 
the competitive woihl market, it must be prepared to make sacrifices m exchange 
for the higher degree of economic stability it seeks to attain In actual fact, no 
country, howev^er large and abundantly supplied with natural resources, unless 
it lives in utterly primitive conditions of natural economy, is so placed as to 
l>e able to exist in complete isolation, under conditions of economic autarchy, 
without considerable sacrifices in well-heuig 

Such sacrifices, however, even if their necessity is recognised by those respons¬ 
ible for the country’s ecemomic policies, are not readily accepted by the commun¬ 
ity In every country there is a keen struggle going on between the various 
interests concerned in the distribution of the national dividend, for keeping their 
particular shares as far as possilde unaffected by the reduction ; and the more 
efficiently these groups of interests are organised, the greater is their chance of 
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success in the struggle Kor a time at least, highly organised combi nations may 
often succeed in maiutaiuings their earning and their standards of life at the ex- 
l>ense of the less organised groups Cartellised industries and powerful trades 
unions fight for themselves, and when they succeed in maintaining their positions 
ill spite of the diminution of the national dividend, they tend to upset its distri¬ 
bution and to shift on to others more than their fair share in the sacrifice f>ince 
agriculture, of all branches of production, is the most difiicult to organise, it may 
be pointed out here that in this struggle the farmer is most likely to be worsted. 

So long as this struggle goes <m, internal e<juilibrium even at ti lower level 
of general prosperity, cannot be achieved, and the economic maladjustments 
which cause depression and tinemploviueiil are bound to continue lii a period 
of transition from the competitive system to ]>lanncd economv, therefore, the 
mastering of this abuse of their position and power by those combinations, which, 
hitherto, have been the pioneers of planning and control of i>roduction and distri¬ 
bution under the competitive system, is one of the most pressing and, at the 
same time, one of the most difiicult problems of economic policy 

Ill order to bring the economic system under deliberate contiol, its scattere<l 
atoms must be organised into manageable units through combitialtons which, 
if they do not exist, must be cieated. If they exist, in the form of nidtistrial 
combinations or tra<les unions, thev must be made to seive the puq>ost‘s of the 
planning authorit> Since these purposes are ver\ different from those which 
the combiuations conccrne<l have been pursuing under the competitive system, 
the enlistmenl of their co-operation in the work of le-organising the ecfuiomic 
system sometimes presents great difliculties As an example of these difficulties 
we luav point to the opposition with which President Roosevelt’s exiieriment in 
introducing th< industiial codes has been meeting, and to the keen struggle which 
it provoke<i between the various interests concerned In the Fascist conception 
of the Corijorative .State a solution of thispioblem is sought by jdnciiig the State 
as lepresentative ol the comimmity of whic^i all piivate interests aie but .serv^ants 
ill the position of arbiter whose authority, supported b> all the powei of organ¬ 
ised (h>veriiment, cannot be questioned Klsewhere, though no constitutional 
solution of this problem has been found so fai, the (rovemments have to inter¬ 
vene with ell their power of compulsion, if and wlien the necessity of such inter¬ 
vention arises, owing to the inability of the parties concerned to come to terms, 
or to their stubborn oi>positiou to the schemes promoted bv the planning author¬ 
ity. Indeed, uudei the National Industrial Recovery Act. the President is 
given the power to inflict he«iv'^y fines on those refusing to adopt the Industrial 
Code and, in extreme cases of resistance, even to withdraw the licences from 
recalcitrants Vet, as the h''ord case has proved, such sanctions are not always 
sufficient to bring powerful recalcitrants effectively to heel, even if, strictly speak¬ 
ing, they are not business combinations, but great individual concerns A satis¬ 
factory solution of this problem has still to be found It is, indeed, one of the 
most urgent and vital issues in the whole enormously complicated problem of 
transition from competitive to planned Capitalism, since on its solution hinges 
the basic question whether or not national planning and private interests can 
be combined within a workable economic system. T'^nder the competitive s\steni. 
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private interest was the motive power in any attempt of planning and control 
of economic activities ; and since not all the important branches of production 
and trade were equally capable of organisation, business combinations as agencies 
of control of economic activities used to achieve whatever order was possible 
at the expense of the less organised industries. Planned economy, as the term 
is now applied, means deliberate control of economic activities for the benefit 
not of any particular group or groux>s of interests, but of the community as a 
whole : being essentially national, it must be in a position, whenever necessary, 
to curb any atteniiit at upsetting economic equilibrium within the community 
ill the interest of particular groux>s. The issue is clear, but. so far, the only pos¬ 
itive attenqit at finding a constitutional solution of this vital problem is that 
contained in the Italian conception of the Corporative State: a solution of which 
the ultimate success depends upon the State, as supreme arbiter, always remain¬ 
ing comiiletely independent of the interests at play and sufficiently i>owerful 
to exact obedience to its orders. 

Moreover, there is the ditficulty, very often considerable, of determining tlie 
real resultant of the various economic forces and interests, along which national 
X>Uinning must he directed. This difficulty is geiiernlly the greater, the more 
highly developed economically the country is, and the more complicated, there¬ 
fore, its economic organisation. In all countries there would be interests which 
would stand to gain from the immediate effects of the transition to closed national 
economy. Such would, as a rule, be the position, for instance, of industries 
working primarily for the home market, which would thus be effectively protected 
from foreign conipetitit>n. Such industries may later be disapj^ointed in their 
expectations, owing to the reduction in the purchasing capacity of the community 
which may ev'^eiituall>' result from the vlamage done to other industries and trades 
by the chjsing of frontiers to foreign imports and the resulting diminution of exports. 
In the first instance, however, the industries dependent upon the national market, 
would welcome increased i>rotectioii. On the other hand, exporting industries 
and trades, sliipi>iiig and trausx>ort in general, as well as all branches of interna¬ 
tional finance, w-ould generally identify themselves with the opi>osition and would 
insist uX3on keeiniig ci)m})etitioii on the wtirld market as far as ])ossible free. 
The balatice of these o]q>osing interests in the country is often so exactly adjusted 
that the ch<iice of the right i)olicyis made difficult. Moreover, any policy once 
adopted, will be sure to be strongly ox>posed, even if, as it is now, the adoption 
of a policy of national isolation and jjlamiiiig is due not so much to deliberate 
choice as to the pressure of circumstances. 

This internal conflict of interests makes the real i)o.sition, both within the 
different countries, and internationally,. very uncertain, since there are always 
j,)owerful iiiflueiiccs which .seek to reverse the process of evf>lution. The groui>s 
most affectetl by the change, and the countries in which these groups are parti¬ 
cularly important, though they may be forced to partieijjate in the general move¬ 
ment, have a tendency to look upon the present stage of economic evolution as 
a temporary aberratieion, after which there must necessarily be a return to com¬ 
petitive world economy ; an<l the sooner thi.s happens, the more rax>id and the 
more complete they exi)ect the recovery to be. 
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This is the case geiicmlly of highly develoijecl industrial coniitncvs. with 
world-w'ide conniiercial and tiiiaiicial connections. JUit they are not alone in 
this group, to which also belong those agricultural countries which, under the 
competitive system of world economy, used to be their natutal countcrpait. 
For these agricultural countries, ol which the very growth has been mostly due 
to the <ievelopnietit in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuiy of large indus* 
trial capitalism, the extension in Kurope of self-sufficient planned national eco¬ 
nomies is an extremely severe blow. The exporting agricultural count lies of 
the New World, in America and Australasia, with their one-si<led development, 
both in production and in population, and their conseciucnt lack of home maiketing 
facilities for their jiroducts. have grown up, with the linancial backing ot indus¬ 
trial Uurope. and later ot the Ignited States, under conditions which presupjiosed 
the indefinite continuance of competitive world economy, such as it was con¬ 
ceived in the last century The adaptation to a new economic ordei, in which 
a large part of theii production of foodstuffs and raw inateiials finds no maiket, 
is for them a problem of enormous difficulty, audits solution can only be achieved 
by exceedingly heavy sacrifiees and at the }>rice of a great lowering of the staiulaids 
of life. This lowering is bound to be all the more i)ainfnl, because, while the old 
economic older lasted, and industrial luiro]>e absorbed increasing qnaiilities ot 
imported foodstuffs, the standards of life overseas have risen to a level consideiabl> 
higher than that of the bulk of agiicultural producers in luirope, and especially 
in the ex]>oi ting agricultural countries ot the Old World. The immigration }>olic3" 
adopted by certain at least ot the oversea countries did not follow the example 
ol the I'nited Slates beioie the Woild War in pioniotiiig iinmigratitm and settle¬ 
ment as the best means of a lapid and balanced develo]nn<*nt of national resources, 
but aimed rather at maintaining an artificialiv hi:2:h standaid of lite by limiting 
the snp])lv <»t hands and thus creating a scarcity of labour. While production, 
under extensi\e ct)iidit.ioiis of cultivation and with the widcs])read use of labour- 
saving machinery, was thus developed, a very large outinit ])ei man having been 
achieved, no solid toundation for a balanced economy ba.sed upon a large internal 
market for all kinds ol product.s, industrial and agricultural, has been created. 
When, at the present time, the export facilities for surplus agricultural production 
were restricted, the whole eeouomie structure of these c'ountric's was shattered, 
and the re-adjustments in it, which are necessary" to meet the situation, are 
extrenu'ly difficult to make 

It may be said that, though the position of the exporting agriciilttiral countries 
of the Old World is very difficult indeed, and though their sufferings due to the 
])artial closing of their foreign outlets, are extreme, the ]iosition of the overseas 
countries is perhaps more critical still. When, indeed, it comes to going back to 
a large extent to ])rimilive subsistence farming, as a measure of re-adaptation of 
the economic system to changed conditions and of achieving a temporary balance, 
an agricultural population of peasants can effect the transition much more easily 
than can a population accustomed to high standards of life based on an artificial 
limitation of labour supply and on highly commercialised production. Both 
these groups of agricultural exporting countries, however, are liable, as immediate 
effect, to U>se from the closing of frontiers to their imports involved in the trans- 
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formation of the world's economic organisation which is taking place. In the 
ctmflict between the principles of competitive world economy, on the one hand, 
and of planned national economy, on the other, they naturally identify themselves 
with the former, and we see them more or less firmly ranged with the supporters 
of the view t hat the sooner a return to competitive conditions is effected, the better. 

Thus, while the process of transformation is going on everywhere and una¬ 
voidably bringing with it maladjustments and sufferings, there are powerful 
influences, national and international, which oppose it. Basing themselves upon 
the proposition, jierfectly true in itself, that a transition to planned national eco¬ 
nomy would be bound tf> involve a considerable lowering of the standards of life, 
which have only been achieved owing to the existence of a world market, certain 
countries and certain groups within most countries, insist that no national recovery 
is possible until world economy, in its competitive organisation, is restored. 
Though theijiselves involved in the general process of transformation, they con¬ 
sider that the sooner it is reversed, the better, and strive, by means of international 
action, to effect this reversion to the competitive system 

The advocates of planned economy, whose position is much strengthened 
by the fact that life itself would appear to be forcibly driving the world into the 
diret'tiou desired by them, insist, on the other hand, on the change being final 
and decisive In the midst of instability, they would point lo the advantages 
which would accrue to the countries adopting this system from the greater economic 
stability it would ensure Even should the national income and the standards 
of life be lowered more or less considerably, at the lower level they would attain 
they would be better secured against violent fluctuations and crises Others 
would point to Signs of economic recovery which would often follow upon the 
closing ot national frontiers to outside influences, accompanied by a better internal 
adjustment of procluction and distribution 

It is perfectly true that, so long as by successive increases in the sj'stem 
of defences which protect the home market, the price level can be maintained and 
sometimes even raised, there may be an apparent revival of economic activities, 
and the unavoidable ultimate effects of isolation may be thus moic or less effect¬ 
ively masked This position, however, is jiurely artificial and essentially pre¬ 
carious, since it depeiuls upon the continuous application stimulants in the form 
of increases in the protection afforded the home market by tariffs and restrictions 
If and when, as is bound to happen sooner or later, foieign imports are i>ractically 
excluded as a result of the gradual raising of tariffs and of the imposition of fresh 
restrictions, any furthei development in this direction ceases to be possible, and 
the national price situation falls entirely under the influence of home supply and 
demand When, as, say, in Germany since 19JI, to take the most conspicuous 
xxise, the general duty on imported wheat reaches nearly three times its c. i. f. 
price in lyondon or l^iverfKiol, and a series of other measures excludes foreign 
wheat from the (merman market except in cases of technical necessity, the limit 
of import restriction is reached, and prices of wheat on the national market are 
determined only by the home crop and by internal demand. Whatever in¬ 
fluence may be exercised over these prices, must come from an adjustment 
between supply and demand : an adjustment, which is, as a rule, more readily 



efiected by limiting supply tlian by increasing demand, since demand ultimately 
depends upon the available purchasing capacity of the consumers, and this cannot 
be increased at will. 

In a community of which the national income is falling, a diminution in the 
supply of a certain product, even if it is a necessary, such as wheat, cannot be 
sure to produce a rise in prices sufficient to make a reduction of supply a paying 
proposition for the producer. The reduction, indeed, would pay only if the 
rise in prices caused by it were proportionately greater than the diminution in 
supply. Then, the aggregate sum obtained by the producers for a diminishe<l 
supply of wheat would be increase<l, as compared with the sum they could gel 
before for a larger crop, and farmers would accordingly benefit by the restric¬ 
tion of output. In the case of a first necessary, such as wheat, an artificial scarcity 
may, indeed, have for immediate effect a rise in its price sufficient to maintain 
or even to increase the aggregate price t>t the particular crop affected by restric¬ 
tion, but this iinjirovemcnt is hound to be only temporary. The most likely 
effect of the rise in the prices of wheat during a general depression, which involves 
a fall ill the purchasing capacity of the community, would be to diminish demand 
for some other less essential foodstuff by diverting the available cash resources 
from it to the wheat market. As a result, whatever agriculture may gain by 
artificially raising wheat prices, it would lose, say, on the prices of dairy products 
or other commodities less urgently needed than wheat The national income 
of an economically isolated community is not increased by such adjustments, 
and any rise in prices achieved by an artificial limitation of supply of certain 
products, though it may benefit some particular groups of producers, can never 
have more than a precarious effect Indeed, it would generally resolve itself 
in the end into the mere shitting of the burden of depression from one branch of 
production to anotUei, and would often ultimately react upon the products of 
wliic'h I lie prices have originally been raised 

Thus, it would appear that planned economy within more or less effectively 
closed national frontiers, even if it constitutes an unavoidable stage in tlie process 
of evolution (>£ <»ur modern economic organisation, would be necessarily bound 
to bung about a severe diminution of i>rosperity And in so far as, in the course 
of the last few years, there has been a pronounced tendency towards economic 
isolation and planned economy on strictly national lines, the effects of this tend-* 
ency could be clearly observed in the universal decline of economic activities 
and in the all-round lowering of the standards of life 

It would appear that, apart from the other difficulties with which the recon¬ 
struction of the economic system on rational lines by the substitution of orderly 
planning for the chaos of competition, may have to contend, the consolidation 
of the new order will depend on its success in finding a solution to the problem 
of international economic co-operation, which alone can insure the wherewithal 
for the upkeep of our present standards of economic civilization. Present-day 
planned economy, confined within national botmdaries, will not be in a position 
to maintain anything like the existing level of well-being and comfort, which 
was made possible by the existence of a world market, as an instrument of inter¬ 
national economic co-operation. The future of planned economy will depend 



upon its capacity to devise and to put into effect a workable scheme of inlemu- 
tional economic co-operation betiveen x>l^^ned national economic units. Until 
this is achieved, the position of isolated planned national economies will remain 
very much like that of a private household in financial straits, in which careful 
planning is necessary to make both ends meet. Such planning may, indeed, 
succeed in balancing the income and the outgoings, but not being able, without 
entering into business relations with the outside w<jrld. to increase the former, 
it will have to fall back ui)on the diminution of the latter. 

In the next chapter dealing with x>resent-day developments and tendencies 
in the €*vohition ol commercial |)olicies, an attemx>t will be made to find out, 
whether, and it so, in what direction, a solution of this vital problem is being 
sought. 


CHAPTER ir. 

Thu Kvottttion of Moi>krn Commkrciai. Pouicy. 

The origins of present-day coiniiiercial jHilicy can be traced to the war and 
to its direct and indirect conse<tuencos. Though certain nationalist tendencies 
could already be discerned in the evolution of commercial x>olicy befoie the war, 
the war brought about so <'oniplete a change in the conditions of international 
trade and has create<l so many entirely new problems, that subsequent develop¬ 
ments could not be looked u^Rin as merely a continuation of trends already’ ])resent 
in the stiuctural develoxmient of international economic relations. 

It IS tiue that, after the relatively short-lived triunqdi of economic libera¬ 
lism in the sixties and seventies of the last century, in the eighties began the steady 
<lev'etopment of protectionist policies. The increase in tariffs accompanied the 
growth of imlustrial Capitalism and its sj^read to new countries Young national 
industries had to be ijrotectc<l against foreign conix)etition, and in countries which 
were poor in capital, conditions had to be created w'hich would make it possible 
to attract investment from abroad. Such were the basic reasons which led most 
countries possessing the natural resouices required for industrial develoxnncnt 
to ado]>t protectionist policies. The economic doctrines of Pried rich last, which 
have helx>ed the consolidation of Germany, now spread all over ICurope and 
beyond it, with the only important exception of the United Kingdom which, 
still feeling secure of its indnslrial and financial supremacy, was unshaken in 
its adherence to the principles of P'ree Trade. The United States, of which the 
industrial <levelopnient required large importations of capital from abroad, had 
to create a sheltered i^ositioii for foreign capital invested in American concerns. 
In (U*rinany, Bismarck, after having created the Kmi)ire, sought to equip it 
.with an economic machinery powerful enough to support thp mighty structure 
of the State. Bismarck's tariff iwlicy, followed by the contractual efforts of 
Caprivi, which provided a network of trade treaties favouring (Germany's indus¬ 
trial exx>ansion, completed the work of economic consolidation begun, half a 
century’' earlier. l>y the Zollverein, France developed its protective system from 
the nineties onward. Russia, when, in the nineties, she ente^c^d upon a period of 
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deliberate industrialization, under the leadership of Witte, by increasing its 
tariffs sought both to attract capital, which she lacked, from abroad, and to 
secure her young industries from foreign competition on the home market. With 
industrial expansion, began the growing struggle for colonial possesvsiouvs, as 
sources of raw materials and as markets for manufactured goods. Political and 
economic nationalism began to make itself increasingly felt. Yet, this develop¬ 
ment of nationalism still proceeded within an expanding world market, and the 
system of world economy continued to function unimpeded. Tariffs, though 
they tended to increase, did not reach i^rohibitive heights. Trade treaties, al¬ 
though naturally inspired by national interests, served to extend the freeclom of 
trade generally, since the most-favoured-nation clause usually found unconditional 
application in contractual arrangements Though, in certain basic branches of 
production, business combinations have made their appearance, and some attenii>ts 
at international agreements betvfveen such combinations have been mudc, inter¬ 
national trade and the whole economic life of the civilized world still cibeyed the 
laws of competition An3" intervention of Oovemments aimed at influencing 
the course of international trade took the form of modifications in the tariffs. 
The tariffs, moreover, even in the most strongly xirotectionist countries, were 
still relatively so moderate that, on the whole, production and internationdl trade 
could be continued on the normal basis of relative costs. 

As in every other domain, the War changed the situation in this respect 
completely The world market broke up from the beginning of hostilities, and 
such cotiniierce as could be restored later had to be carried under entirely abnormal 
conditions The commercial regime, with its network of trade treaties, tariffs 
and other international ariangenients, collapsed, at least in so far as the belli¬ 
gerent coiiiitrie*? were concerned The supjfly of li>odstuffs, raw materials and 
othei products, some of them required for consumption in unheard of quantities, 
had to be assured at all costs, both their purchase and their utilization had to 
be strictly siipci vised and controlled, and x>rograniincs of supply had to be drawn 
up in advance and carried out as best one could. (Tovernment planning and 
control extended over every branch of economic activity, .so much so that one 
could hardly conceive ol the world, after the war was over, returning to conipet- 
itivt* conditions The experience of x>lanned and controlled production and 
trade in the war had left deep traces in x>ost-war developments, the more so that, 
in ordei to pass from (xovernment control to com]>etition with the ininimuiii of 
difficulty and losses, demobilised industries have often sought to i>ieservc a 
certain unity of control by joining forces in business combination.'^. 

International trade, during the period of post-war demobilization, bad also 
remained subject to serious restrictions, due to a variety of causes. Though 
the war-time planning and direct control of foreign trade in most countries was 
discontinued, a commercial r<Sgiine was introduced in which a return to the pre¬ 
war competitive basis of commerce was impossible. The foreign trade of all 
the belligerent countries, in Kurope at least, was entirely subordinated to the 
immediate needs of economic and financial reconstruction. It became x>art 
of the programme of restoring production and consumption to their normal 
condition. Accordingly, the commercial jiolicy of particular countries varied 
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enormously, and all kinds of restrictions were applied to both imports and 
exports. 

Imports were restricted mostly on financial and monetary grounds, which 
Were enormously increased in importance by the fact that the financial burdens 
of the belligerent countries, due to the war, had reached impossible proportions, 
and that inflation had utterly disorganised the monetary system. Exports 
were not infrequently either prohibited or restricted, with a view to avoiding 
scarcity on the home market , in other cases, the heavy depreciation of the 
national currency made such restrictions imperative to prevent the drain which 
the premium on cxhange was likely to cause in the wealth and the income of the 
nations concerned 

Moreover, Europe issued from the War with new countries, new national 
frontiers and fresh nationalisms which saw a garantee of political sovereignty 
in the achievement of economic autarchy or independence. Commercial policy 
was, accordingly, made to serve the purposes of assuring to post-war States, 
new and old, the essentials of economic self-sufficiency Extreme nationalism, 
the utter subordination of foreign trade relations to the immediate needs f>f 
economic reconstruction and a severe disorganisation of all ihe mechanism of 
exchange were the outstanding characteristics of this period of post-war adjust¬ 
ment. During this period numerous commercial treaties and agreements were 
concluded, most of them for very short terms, with a view to establishing some 
provisional moduh vtvend^ between the countries concerned pending the restora¬ 
tion of more normal conditions of international trade Any consistent com¬ 
mercial iJolicy, in the general state of disorganisation which prevailed, was impos¬ 
sible , trade languished and the sporadic revivals in it were mostly due to the 
freaks of inflation and depreciation of currencies, which tended occasionally 
to favour the export trade of some country or other by enormous premia on 
exchange 

To revive international trade and to make possible the pursuit ol any delib¬ 
erate scheme of commercial policy, the mechanism of exchange had first to be 
restored. 

This restoration took place during the period from 1923 to 1928,when.one 
after another, all the principal countries stabilized their currencies, thus removing 
the obstacles to international trade due to the absence of a stable monetary stan¬ 
dard As far as the monetary aspect of the problem of reviving international 
trade was concerned, the conditions of circulation of goods and of capital were 
ftiuch improved, and a powerful impetus to commerce was given Indeed, for 
a time, even the extreme nationalism of the partisans of economic autarchy had 
apparently recede<l to the background, partly as a result of the difficulties already 
experienced in trying to put the idea of self-sufficiency into effect, partly because 
of the need urgently felt by all countries of extending their commercial relations 
with the rest of the world 

By the time when stabilization was completed, there was even a period during 
which it seemed as if, after years of aberration, the world would soon return 
once again to the orthodox canons of competitive economy, and that the world 
market would be restored. The World Economic Conference of 1927, which passed 
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resolutions favouring the all-round lowering and the gradual removal of trade 
barriers and initiated a Convention to this effect, was an outward manifestation 
of the state of mind which prevailed then. For a time, indeed, the world seemed 
to enjoy a return to normal conditions of international trade, and there was even 
a certain lull in the imposition of new restrictions. But, with the exception of 
a lew bilateral agreements providing for a reduction in tariffs on the basis of 
compensation, no actual lowering of trade barriers was effected; and the Con¬ 
vention for the abolition of prohibitions and restrictions on international trade, 
signed in 1928 by 29 countries, failed to secure the requisite number of ra¬ 
tifications and never became effective. 

In fact, the apparent tendency towards the restoration of international 
trade relations on a competitive basis was largely superficial, and was mainly 
due to the impetus given to commerce by the stabili2«Eition of correncies and by 
the opening of large credits, as well as to the long-felt need of re-equipment 
Beneath this superficial current, which never involved more than a temporary 
cessation of further increases in trade barriers, there was a strong undertow 
of forces working in the opposite direction. 

One of these forces, which came into play soon after the stabilization was 
completed, originated in the process of the restoration of stable rates of exchange. 
As some currencies had been stabilized at a level considerably above their pur¬ 
chasing x>ower parities, while other currencies were relatively undervalued, stabil¬ 
isation caused in many cases a serious rupture between the external value of 
currencies, as measured by their rates of exchange, and their internal value, 
as expressed in the level of prices on their respective home markets. Under 
such conditions, the maintenance of the rates of exchange in countries with 
over-valued currencies necessitated a manipulaticm of the trade balance involv¬ 
ing a restricHoii of imports by tariffs and other measures. This was all the more 
imperative because other countiies, i>ossebsing under-valued currencies, provided 
what was virtually a premium nn their exports which benefited by the difference 
in exchange. Accordingly, while the stabilization of currencies eliminated some 
of the principal obstacles to the development of international trade, it was carried 
out in a manner which eventually led to the raising of new trade barriers. As 
the increase in the tariffs of some countries was bound to provoke retaliations 
on the part of others, the situation contained the seeds of a real tariff war, of 
which the first signs appeared about the close of the period of stabilisation in 1928. 

Another force, working for increased protection, which exercised a powerful 
influence upon the evolution of commercial jiolicy in Hurope during this period, 
was the development of agricultural production. Since the War, which had greatly 
reduced the output of the agricultural industry in most Kuropean countries, 
every where great efforts have been made with a view to restoring or even increas- 
agricultural production. In all Kuropean countries, financial considerations 
combined with the nationalist striving for economic autarchy in promoting this 
movement, with the result that, by 1925, European production of the staple agri¬ 
cultural commodities had been practically restored to the pre-war level. The resto¬ 
ration of European agriculture, followed by several seasons during which world 
cereal crops happened to be above the average, tended to create conditions of 
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coixirpetition unfavourable to the Kuroi>ean fanner. In countries which had to 
supplement their home production by imports of agricultural produce this necess¬ 
itated the adoption of protective measures. Particularly important events 
in this sense were the re-imposition of import duties on agricultural products 
by Cremiany in the tariff of 1925, and the re-introduction of duties on imported 
wheat by Italy in the course of the same year, followed by the comprehensive 
scheme of agricultural development known as the Wheat Campaign. Both 
^ese steps taken by countries playing an important part on the world agricul¬ 
tural markets, by which they started a movement of active protection and encour¬ 
agement of national agriculture, could not fail to exercise a strong influence 
u|K)n both their lespective home markets and the world market. The tendency 
towards agricultural protection, which had distinguished Kuropean commercial 
policy since the end of the war, now became particularly pronounced. 

A characteristic feature of the commercial policy of the period of stabilization 
was the change which took place in the a]>plication of the most-favourcjd-nation 
clause. 

In the development of the system of competitive world economy since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the most-favoured-iiation clause has played a 
particularly important part as an instrument of continuous expansion of interna¬ 
tional commerce Although the principle of the niost-favoured-nation treatment 
has been known and used since the close of the eighteenth century, when it 
came to displace the Mercantilist conception of pure reciprocity in international 
dealings, it was applied then in a conditional or limited foiin, known as the 
American most-favoured-nation clause. In this form, it constituted a limited 
extension of any preferences granted to third parties to the signatories of a com¬ 
mercial agreement on the conditions on which such advantages may be granted 
to their eventual beneficiaries This stipulation, first embodied in the Kranoo- 
Aniencan Commercial Tieaty of 1778, subsequently came into general use, until, 
in the sixties of the nineteenth century, it was, in its turn, displaced a device 
more consonant with the liberal tendencies of the time and better suited to 
the requirements of a world economy in the making The unconditional most¬ 
favoured-nation clause was first introduced in the commercial treaty between 
the United Kingdom and J^'rance, negotiated by Cobden in i8()0. By this, the 
contracting parties engaged themselves to extend to each other unconditionally 
any favour, preference or reduction in tariffs they would grant to a third party. 
This interpretation of the most-favoiired-nation treatment was universally adopted 
ill the late nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries and became an essential 
element in the system of conii>etitive world economy The United States alone 
had continued to use the so-called American or conditional most-favoured-nation 
clause, until, in 1915, in a commercial treaty with the United Kingdom, she also 
adopted the unconditional form, to which she has since consistently kept in all 
subsequent dealings. 

In spite of the growth of protectionist policies since the closing decades of 
the last century, the most-favoured-nation clause, in its unconditional form, 
still held the field firmly, exceptions to it being admitted in special cases only. 
Indeed, apart from certain standard cases of exemption, such as frontier traffic. 
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customs unions or trade relations between a country and its colonies, such excep- 
tions before the war were rare. The most imxxjrtant of these exceptions applying 
to trade between economically independent countries belonging to a political 
unit of super-national order, was the British Knixnre clause. This exception found 
application, before the war, to the preferential treatment accorded by Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia to the United Kingdom. The next step in the appli¬ 
cation of the exemption was made in 19x9. when the United Kingdom granted 
preferences to the Dominions in respect of the MacKenna duties. Other examples 
of exceptions to the most-favoured-nation clause before the war referred to trade 
relations between the various South-Ainerican Republics, to Central-American 
trade, to the trade between Cuba and the United States and to a few other local 
cases. 

Since the War, and especially since the stabilization of currencies gave 
an impetus to international trade and produced increased activity in the domain 
of commercial policy, far more serious and far-reaching limitations have been 
imposed upon the unconditional application of the most-favoured-nation clause. 
The.se limitations were partly due to the necessity of adaptation to changes which 
have taken place in the xjolitical frontiers ; partly they resulted from the new 
nationalist outlook and from the desire, when national autarchy was impossible 
to achieve, to attain at least some degree of economic independence by means 
of regional economic co-operation between countries more or less naturally 
connected 

Thus there appeared a whole series of new, and sometimes very important, 
exceptions to the most-lavouied-nation clause 

The Nordic clause provided for an exception in respect of trade relations 
between the thiee Scandinavian countries. The Border States clause exempted 
all trade between Kstonia, I^atvia and IJthuania ; between listonia and Finland 
and between all the liorder States and Rus.sia The Russian clau.se provided foi 
the trade between the USSR, and all the former parts of the Russian iCmpire 
as well as for tiade relations between Russia and her Asiatic neighliours. The 
Osmanic clause exempted the trade between Turkey and the territories which had 
belonged to her before the War. The Bulgarian clause provides for an exemption 
in the case of any preferences granted by Bulgaria to Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey. The Iberian excejition, originally applying to trade relations 
between Spain and Portugal, was later extended to the former colonial posses¬ 
sions of these countries in South America. The Jat>anese clause exempts prefer¬ 
ences and facilitations granted by Japan to the U. S. S. R. and to China with 
a view to improving trade conditions between these three countries in the Far 
Hast. (i). 

It may be seen from the above that, even before the present depression, 
the limitations imposed on the application of the unconditional most-favoured¬ 
nation clause tended increasingly to impinge upon the unity of the world market 
by creating a system of regional preferences and thus isolating certain trade areas 


( 1 ) Hkuucut Brandt. D*r Durchbrechunn der MetstbegUHhttgunK. Rin BcitraK am den c;cK(*n- 
wartsfragen der swischeastaatlichen Wirt8chalt8bc.&iehitnKCti, Bcrlia, 



from the sphere of general competition. In the general tendency towards eco-* 
nomic pi^rtiotilarism, which gradually undermines the very foundations of compet¬ 
itive world economy, this reaction against the most-favoured-nation clause, as 
one of the most powerful means by which the fusion of national economies into 
a single world economy was assisted, was characteristic of the new orientation 
of commercial policy. This new orientation, of which the early development was 
outlined above, found a definite expression in the evolution of commercial policy 
sunce the beginning of the present depression in 1929, and became particularly 
accentuated after the financial crisis of 1931.. 

With the setting-in of the economic depression in 1929, protectionist policies 
have received a fresh impetus. As the depression deepened and spread, new 
factors were brought into play. On the one hand, the pressure of competition 
on the world market, especially in the case of agricultural products, increased 
continually, with the result that, in order to protect national production, tariffs 
had to be raised. On the other hand, apart from the influence of foreign compet¬ 
ition, the maladjustments responsible for the crisis were more or less seriously 
felt in every country. The structural changes in the economic system, to which 
the crisis was ultimately due, and which involved every aspect of economic life, 
have affected all countries, though not all to the same extent. Accordingly, 
apart from the immediate task of setting-up some system of defences to ward 
off the danger threatening the home market from without, serious attention had 
to be directed to the better organisation and co-ordination of economic activities 
within the country, with a view to restoring equilibrium. The two aspects of 
the problem could not Ije separated, since neither passive resistance to the pres¬ 
sure of foreign competition upon the home market by the setting-up of trade 
barriers couUl alone bring a satisfactory solution, without an elitnination of the 
internal maladjustments in economic activities, noi was it possible to attempt a 
co-ordination of these activities without in some way i.solating the national eco¬ 
nomic system from disturbing outside influences. Thus, the forces set in motion 
by the economic depression made for a combination of increased protection with 
national planning ; and the commercial jKdicy of the period since 1929 clearly 
reflectfjd this tendency. 

In the preceding chapter, dealing with the problems of planned economy, the 
difficulties involved in the transition to it from the competitive system were 
outlined, and it was pointed out that, both in theory and in practical applica¬ 
tion. it meets with strong opposition, and that in many quarters it is thought 
that the sooner this movement is reversed, and the competitive system restored, 
the better. As a result of the divergence of views on this subject, since the 
beginning of the depression there has always existed a characteristic struggle 
between those who sought, in the first instance, to restore the world market, as 
a condition of national prosperity and progress, and those who wanted, by 
national action, to put their own house in order first and only then to consider 
the restoration of international economic relations. 

At the very beginning of the depression, in September 1929, the league of 
Nations, in face of growing trade barriers, initiated the movement for a two-or- 
three-years tariff truce, which should eventually become a permanent arrange- 
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ment. The Conference, which met in February 1930 to discuss the possibil¬ 
ities of concerted action to this effect, failed, however, to reach agreement. 
Other attempts to remove hindrances to international trade relations have simi¬ 
larly failed. Tariffs and trade restrictions increased continually, until, in 1931, 
the outbreak of the ffnancial crisis and the radical change in the commercial 
policy of the United Kingdom, following on the abandonment by it, as well as 
by numerous other countries, of the gold standard, have nearly completed the 
destruction of the competitive world market. The development of trade restric¬ 
tions of all kinds-tariffs, import quotas, licensing systems, prohibitions, mono¬ 
polies, control of dealings in foreign exchange, etc. - which took place since, has 
been dealt with in our review of the agricultural situation for 1931-32 (i), and 
there is no need to return to it here. Suffice it to say that, far fiom being 
reduced since then, the activity in devi.«ing and imposing fresh restrictions had 
actually increased, and the changes in the regulations governing the admission 
of imported goods to some countries were so frequent as to make adaptation to 
them on the part of importers nearly impossible. Particularly marked was this 
activity with regard to the trade in agricultural products, and owing to the ina¬ 
bility of farming to adapt itself rapidly to changing market conditions, the uncer¬ 
tainty it caused was exceedingly injurious to the agricultural industry (2). 

When looking at the develo^jment of commercial policy since the beginning 
of the present depression, along with the extension of national planning, one is 
reminded of the following words of Werner Sombart : *' The forms in which future 
international economic relations will be conceived will be neither Free Trade nor 
the most-favoured-nation cause, but commercial treaties, customs unions, prefer¬ 
ences, import quotas and so on (3) 

From what has been said above concerning the recent developments in the 
application ol the most-favoured-Tiatirtn clause and from the general trend of 
restrictions on international trade, this diagnosis would appear justified. Certain 
feattires of the recent evolution of commercial policy and of international trade 
relations are interesting in this connection, as they seem to point to the direc¬ 
tion in which the present changes are leading the world. 

For three years, since the beginning of the depression, the trend of commercial 
policy has b»*eu towards greater economic isolation ; and since the economic 
situation, in spite of increased protection and of the deliberate intervention of 
Governments and other organisations in business, with a view to securing equili¬ 
brium within closed national frontiers, continued to deteriorate, there appeared 
some tendency for the views favouring a return to competitive world economy 
to be gaining ground. 


(j) ** The Counic o£ the Agricultural Depres^on in Month Bui of Agr. hion. aud Socinl. 

January 1933 ; The Agrtculfural Situafion in 1931-3*, Chapter I, part * : The Kinandul Criais and the 
World Market. 

(*) Vide : " Xlcvelopmcnt in Hurupe of Tariflr<4 and Reftrictiona on International Trade in Ccrcala- 
Mtmtlv liul. of Agr, and Soc., NTT. 7 and 8, July and Auffuat 1933 * Ala<j Appendix 4 in the Do- 

cumenMion for the Monetary and Economic Conference^ 1 . I, A., 2933. 

(3) Dtc Zuhnnft des Kapttaksmus, p. 41, 



In July iQ3a, the Conference of Lausanne settled the problem of reparations 
and thus eliminated one of the principel causes of economic and financial uncer¬ 
tainty and depression. As a further step towards economic recovery, the Con¬ 
ference decided upon the convocation of an international monetary and economic 
conference the terms of reference for which it outlined in its resolutions. The 
proposed conference, according to these terms of reference, was to deal with 
monetary and credit policy, exchange difficttlties, prices, capital movements 
and the improvement of conditions of production and trade, with particular 
reference to tariffs, prohibitions and restrictions and to producers' agreements. 
The Conference was thus called upon to elimihate or, at least, to mitigate, as 
far as povssihle, the impediments with which the particularist policies of most 
countries threatened finally to destroy the woild market. 

Thus, from the closing of the Lausanne Conference in July IQ32 to the meeting 
in London, in June and July of 1933, of the Monetary and Kconomic Conference, 
one could observe an interesting dualism of international and national action 
in economic matters, the former striving to reverse the particularist movement 
set on foot by the depression, and the latter persisting wholly unconcerned iu 
piling up flesh barriers against foreign competition. 

The inirpose of the movement leading to the Monetary and Kconomic Confer¬ 
ence was well formulated in the Intiodnotion to the Annotated Agenda prepared 
by the Commission of Kxi>erts in January 1933 . In the movement towards 
economic reconciliation, the armistice was signed at Lausanne i the London 
Conference must draft the Treaty of Peace. Failure in this critical undertaking 
threatens a world-wide adoption of ideals of national self-sufiiciency, which cut 
unmistakably athwart the lines of cjconomic development Such a choice would 
shake the whole system of international finance to its foundations, standards 
of living would be lowered and the social system as we know it could hardly 
survive (1) " 

While the I<atisannc Conference deliberated, the first practical step was at¬ 
tempted at achieving a reduction of trade barrieis by an agicement which Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg have negotiated at Ouchy for the gradual reduc¬ 
tion of tariffs, and which was open to adhesion by other countries. But that 
Convention has so far failed to secure ratification owing to the strong opposition 
it met, mainly on the part of agricultural interests 

The general trend was rather towards national action, and since in no case 
entire national self-sufiiciency could be achieved, there has definitely appeared 
a tendency towards the deliberate organisation of regional and other economic 
co-operation between countries more or less complementary to each other It 
will be noted that, even before the present depression a tendency in this direction 
could be ob.served in the limitations which have been imposed in numerous cases 
upon the application of the most-favoured-nation clause. In the course of 1932-33 
considerable progress was made in this direction ; a progress which, if continued, 
may lead to the formation of new economic links and combinations between 


(I) i>tatt Anntttatid Aginda suinutthd by tht Prtparatorv CommtsatOM of JOxPfrts, Monetary and 
J\<mouiic Conference, (l^oagne of Nations. C 48, M. i8. 1033, 4. Conf. M. a. i), p. 6. 



countries and to the restoration of international economic relations on a new 
basis. 

The lead in this movement was taken by the United Kingdom in promoting, 
together with the other members of the British Commonwealth, tlie Ottawa 
Koonomic Conference which met in July and August of 1932. 

The Conference, which resulted in the conclusion of twelve trade agreements 
cither by the United Kingdom and one of the Dominions, or by some of the Do¬ 
minions with each other, concerning the granting of mutual preferences, expressed 
its views of the scope and purpose of these agreements in the following resolution: 

'* The nations of the British Commonwealth having entered into certain 
Agreements with one another for the extension of mutual trade by means of reci¬ 
procal preferential tariffs, this Conference takes note of these Agreements and 
records its conviction ; 

That by the lowering or removal of barriers among themselves provided 
for in these Agreements, the flow of trade betwen the various countries of the 
Kmpire will be facilitated, and that by the consequent increase of purchasing 
power of their peoples, the trade of the world will also be stimulated and increased ; 

“ Further, that this Conference regards the conclusion of these Agreements 
as a step forward, which should in the future lead to further progress in the same 
direction, and which will utilize i>rotective duties to ensure that the resources 
and industries of the Kmpiie are developed on sound economic lines (i). 

The Ottawa Agreoineiits, besides establishing preferences and involving in 
certain cases a raising of existing duties on goods imported from foreign countries, 
also resulted in the introdtiction into practice in the United Kingdom of the system 
of qiiantit.itive limitation of imports by means of fixed quotas. They led also 
to the necessity of revision of the existing bases of \rade relations between various 
parts of the British Kmj)ire and certain other countries, the existing commercial 
agreemciils with which had to be brought into line with the policy adopted at 
Ottawa. Here, again, the most-la von red-nation clause had in certain cases to 
he waived, in so far as preferences granted by one member of the British Com¬ 
monwealth t t another in implementing the Ottawa Agreements were concerned. 

Following the Ottawa Agreements, which tended to consolidate the economic 
bonds betw<‘en the constituent parts of the British Bmpire, while surrounding 
it with a barrier of tariffs, the United Kingdom, in 1933, concluded several com¬ 
mercial agreements with countries with which it had important economic rela¬ 
tions. Such agreements were signed with Denmark, Germany, Argentina, Sweden 
and Norway and Icelai^d, and their principal characteristic was that they were 
based 011 the principle of quantitative determination of the volume of trade be¬ 
tween the countries concerned by the establishment of import quotas mostly 
fixed as percentages of the total importation of the products in question. While 
consolidating the trade relations between the United Kingdom and the other 
countries concerned, most of which have always been vitally dependent on the 
British market, these agreements limit the application of the most-favoured- 

(i) Intperuil Economic Conference at Ottawa Stiiiitnary I*i(KX*cdlnKS and Ccjridcs of Trade 

Agreements (Cmd. 4174). Pl>. O'10. 
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nation clause, in so far as they provide for the extension to third parties of the 
preferences granted by the United Kingdom to the other contracting parties 
only on condition of reciprocity in the treatment of British goods (i). 

The Ottawa Agreements and the subsequent contractual arrangements with 
certain countries which, with the only exception of Germany, have always belonged 
to the British sphere of economic influence, constitute a very signiflcant change 
in the trend of British commercial policy. The United Kingdom which, more 
than any other country, has been responsible for the creation, the development 
and the control of the system of competitive world economy, and of which the 
prosperity came vitally to depend upon the regular functioning of the world market, 
has now been forced to seek a way c^ut t>f the depression in developing and con¬ 
solidating imperial and regional economic relations. 

In the evolution of modern commercial policy this is, undoubtedly, the most 
signiflcant single event, the more so that it falls clearly into line with certain 
other trends which have already been noted above 

Indeed, while, since the war, world economy had never regained the strength 
and cohesion it possessed belorc, a tendency towards regional consolidation and 
co-operation has, for some time, been very pronounced. The more the cohesion 
of world economy is loosened, the stronger this movement towards the creation 
of closer contractual economic links between countries comi^lenientary to each 
other is bound to become. 

The system, develoi>ed along these lines, need not necessarily be rigid and 
exclusive, in the sense that it should prevent the continuance or even the extension 
of trade between the countries Ijound by special agreements and the rest of the 
world. All it implies is that, as far as the naticmal econennies of the countries 
which are parties to such agreements are com j dement ary to each other, there 
would be preferential arrangements which would i>lace the essential complement¬ 
ary br«iiiches of trade between them in a more advantageous ])osition than the 
one they would find on other markets. 

Whether or not this will prove to be the direction which the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the future will actually take, it is too early to say. Hut the recent 
evolution of commercial policy would appear to point this way. Indeed, though 
they have so far brought no positive results, the efforts of the countries of Central 
and Hastern J^urope belonging to the so-called Agrarian Blc»ck, from the first 
beginnings of their economic co-operation in 1930, through the Stresa Conference 
to the recent proposals concerning their economic reconstruction and to the 
present attempts at an economic rapprochement between Czechoslovakia, Ru¬ 
mania and Yugoslavia, would appear to point in this direction. So do the pre¬ 
ferential arrangements between Russia and her immediate neighbours in Buroi>e 
and Asia, which are excluded from the operation of the most-favoured-nation 
clause; between Japan and Russia and China in the Far Kast; between the 
Scandinavian countries, and some others of lesser importance which either actually 


(i) of thi principal 1 cndencus of Prekeni ( ofnmtrcial Voluy, of NatioiiB (Mcmetary 

und I cononiK Coiifertun), ai, l^ondon, June .'Oth i<>n). 
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constitute steps in this direction, or provide for the i>ossibility of such steps 
eventually being taken. 

Modern commercial policy is in many respects characteristically different 
from the one more or less universally followed in the past, when world economy 
was in the process of expansion and con«^lidation. In many ways, it represents 
a reversion to Mercantilism, which had prepared the ground for the eventual 
triumph of the modern competitive system It would seem as if Mercantilism, 
which had nursed the early beginnings of competitive Cax>italism, is again being 
called upon to nurse in its infancy the new system of planned economy 

As we have had occasion to iioint out ebowherc (il, modem comnieicial t)olicy 
had been lent a distinctly Meicantilist colour by the financial legacy of the war, 
which had increased international debts out of all i>roportion and had jilaced 
the x>roblem of the trade balance in the forefront of x’olitical preoccu]>ations 
Moreover, the combination, especially since XQ31, «>f high tariffs and trade restric¬ 
tions with exchange contiol made triangular or indirect trade so difficult that 
it caused a reversion to the crudest form of Mercantilist doctrine which demanded 
a strict balance to be maintained in the trade relations of any two x>articular 
countries 

Particulaily imjioitant, as part of the constmetive efforts of modem com¬ 
mercial x>olicy, is the return to favour of the old Mercantilist principle of strict 
reciprocity as basis of international trade relations 

In the scheme of int<*rnatioiial economic relations based on agreements 
between planned national economies complementary to each other the principle 
of leciprocily is, indeed, fundamental 

International trade must be fitted into the general scheme of planning 
and co-oidination of economic activities, and i't cannot be so fitted unless the 
arrangements concerning the exchange of goods or services between the xrarties 
to an agreement aie x^€»rfectly definite This lequiieinent is most effectively 
met by the adojition of quotas oi other moans of quantitative limitation, which 
have of late been coming into widesjuead use Ueast satisfactor> from this point 
of view is the unconditional most-favoured-nation clause, since, by ox>ening widely 
the door to third XJa*tics, it precludes any possibility of effectiv'c co-oT<iination 
of imports with other ecomnnic activities, which is an essential of x>lan- 

nirig. Accordingly, the unconditional most-favoured -nation clause would ax>x^ear 
to be losing ground, and the conditional form, discarded since the middle of 
the last century, to be increasingly used Tiade agreements, instead of x>ioviding 
for more or less general facilitations of trade between the countries concerned, 
tend, as a rule, increasingly to resemble business contracts which stix^ulate the 
exhange of certain concrete advantages, often deterniine<l quantitatively by the 
fixing of definite quotas. Here, tlie old Mercantilist identification of a contracting 
State with a trading merchant apjieais with particular clearness 

lyooking back at this brief survey of the recent evolution of commercial 
Xiolicy, one is led to the conclusion that the failure of all the recent efforts aimed 

(1) ** The Course of the Vgrhultural r>c|>i<*ssion in nn* 5 ^Monthly Jiullrttn 0/ 1/t 1 con and 
Sociology, No 1, January ion, 1 > *4 , Ch.iptoi r of J fit AgrtcuUural Situation m njji ■^2 



at the restoration of the world market by an elimination of trade barriers has 
not been accidental, but had causes deeply rooted in the process of economic 
transformation which has already been in progress for some time. 

The structural changes which have taken place in world economy in the 
course of the last two decades, and which have been enormously accelerated 
by the War, have produced serious maladjustments in the economic system and 
have been mainly responsible for the present depression. This depression, which 
has been felt continuously since the War and which entered into a critical stage 
in forced all countries to set up complicated systems of defence of their 

national markets and. at the same time, to attempt the planning and co-ordin¬ 
ation of econtimic activities within their own frontiers. The world market 
was, thus, severely disorganised and largely put out of action by the rapid growth 
of trade barriers Moreover, the world market, as we knew it before the war, 
when it was an essential part of the competitive system, was hardly compatible, 
in its purely competitive form, with «in economic system in which the element 
of deliberate x>laniiing and control was continually gaining ground. Since, however, 
no amount of planning, however perfect in itself, can solve the problem of keetnng 
national incomes and standards of life on a level which would permit the future 
maintenance of modern civilization and comfort, without international economic 
co-operation, the need for such co-oi>eratii>n is constantly felt, and efforts are 
being made to restore it either by a return to the old competitive world market, 
or by building up a system of world economy on a new basis. 

The first of these altcrnativt* solutions has been tried rox>eatedly, and has 
repeatedly failed. 'I'he World Uconoiuic Conference of 1927 ; the discussions 
on the ** tariff truce in T929 and 1930; and finally, the Monetary and l^conomic 
Conference of 1933, have all proved unable to reverse the trend of evolution of 
modern commercial policy. Indeed, in the course of that evolution, while 
all countries have been trying to protect national producers and to mitigate the 
effects of the dejiression, too many vital interests and too important groups of 
population have become identified with the maintenance of the present measures 
of protection ainl of national planning to permit their removal All countries, 
even though they may realise the extreme imx>ortance of restoring international 
economic co-o]>eiati<m, are naturally disinclined to sacrifice imi>ortant groups 
of national x>rodncers Throughout the Continent of Kurope, the immediate 
effects of a removal of the measures of agricultural protection on the peasants 
alone is a strong enough reason for Governments to refuse any serious move in 
this direction 

The result is that, though, at all international meetings, the necessity of 
restoring international economic co-operation is unanimously recognised, when 
• it comes to the discussion of concrete measures to this effect, involving the abol¬ 
ition or reduction of trade barriers, agreement becomes impossible, and all attempts 
at restoring the world market invariably fail. 

The second alternative, which implies the re-establishment of international 
economic lelations and the re-integration of world economy on a new basis,would 
appear, on the other hand, to be imposed by the trend itself of modern economic 
development. In their struggle for the maintenance of their standards of eco- 
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nomic civilization and general welfare, all countries are driven to seek ways and 
means of international co-operation, in forms which would suit the trend of 
evolution of their national economic policies. Sometimes by devious ways, 
without a return to the old machinery of a comi>etitive world market, through 
a network of trade agreements between national economies complementaiy to 
each other, life itself is forcing the separate economic units to co-opciate and 
to weld the world once again into a vast economic whole. In this new world 
economy, which would appear now to be in the making, the cohesion between 
the constituent planned national economies would be assured not by coini)etition, 
but by fixed contractual arrangements, which would bind the various |>arts 
together no less closely and securely than they used to be bound in the x>ast, 
under the old competitive system. The process of reconstruction of world economy 
on this new basis, which is the only one suited to the conditions imt>osed by the 
development of national planning, is bound unavoidably to take time and to 
involve considerable friction ; but unless we misread its symptoms, the present 
trend of evolution of commercial policy points to the re-integration of world 
economy on these lines 


CHAPTER III. 

Economic Pi^annino in Agricui^turic. 

In 1932-33, having entered in the fourth year of the depression, agriculture 
continued to be in the focus of the trouble The farmer's problems, all over 
the world, centred round the basic question of prices, which appeared to the 
.igriculturist under seveidl diffeiciit aspects, all of them eijually serious and 
important. 

In the first instance, in common with othei producers, the farmer had to 
contend with the geneial tendency of prices to decline. The fall in the prices 
of the principal agricultural i)r<)ducts had continued throughout the year 1932, 
and only in 1933 a .slight recovery took place in some of them. 

Expressed in x>ercentages ot the average prices of the year 1928, the prices 
of the principal products of fainiing have moved as follows 
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J 9 <> 

37 7 

Bacon, Danish, London. 

100 

48.4 

48.9 

52 8 

Butter, Danish, London . 

100 

46.0 

44-4 

37-7 
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As a result of the fall in prices of certain of the most important products, 
including wheat, which have not shared in the slight recovery of 1933, the total 
value of agricultural production diminished heavily in 1932-33. Thus in Germany, 
in sjHte of the market being highly protected, it was estimated that the gross 
value of agricultural production in 1932-33 was 9 milliards of RM., as compared 
with 14 milliards RM in 1928-29. In Canada, the gross agricultural revenue 
was estimated to have declined from 1.3 milliards of dollars in 1930 to 0.8 
milliards in 1931 and to o 7 milliards in 1932. In the United States the gross 
farni income was estimated at the following figures, in milliards of dollars : 
1923-29, II to 12; 1929, 11.92; 1930, 9.41; 1931, 691; 1932, 5.14 or under 
50 per cent, of the amount reached before the depression. These few examples 
are sufficient to convey a rough idea of the etiormous losses suffered by agricul¬ 
ture in the course of the present depression, owing to the fall in the prices of 
the products of farming. 

The effects of the general fall in prices represent, however, only one of the 
several asx>ects <^f the price problem in agriculture. 

Had prices declined all-iound, in all industries as well as in agriculture, 
and in manufactured goods as well as in foodstuffs and primary commodities, 
the purchasing capacity and the whole economic position of the farmers would 
not have suffered to the extent to which it has actually suffered now. A funda¬ 
mental aspect of the agricultural price j)roblem, therefore, is that of the disparity 
between the niovenients of the prices of farm iiroducts, on the one liand, and of 
industrial products, on the other. The standing grievance of agriculture during 
the depression — and on many other occasions in the past as well — is that the 
decline in the prices of agricultural products has been considerably more pro¬ 
nounced tlian that in other prices, and that farmers, accordingly, have been 
victimised. 

The discrepancy between the price trends has, indeed, been very marked. 
Unfortunately, the available statistics permit a comparison to be made only for 
a few countries ; but the index numbers given in the table below tend clearly 
to demonstrate the position of inferiority occujiied by agriculture in this respect. 


Germany : 

10x3 

1931 

1932 

1931 

J«n June 

Agricultural products .... 

100 

103 8 


82 8 

Agricultural implements . . . 

100 

130.7 

T16.1 

III .4 

Finished manufactured goods 

100 

140.1 

II 7-5 

no.2 

Wholesale prices, general . . 

100 

110.9 

96 5 

91 4 

Canada : 

2996 

X 93 Z 

X 93 a 

1933 

Jan June 

Canadian farm products . . . 

100 

56.3 

48.3 

46.9 

Consumers* goods. 

100 

80.0 

78.8 

75-7 

Wholesale prices, general . . 

ICO 

72.1 

67.0 

65.3 
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United States : 

Agricultural i^roducts .... 
Non-agricultural commodities. 
Wholesale prices, general . . 

Poland : 

Agricultural products .... 

Industrial ijroducls. 

Wholesale prices, general . . 

Yugoslavia : 

Vegetable products. 

Animal products. 

Indtistrial products. 

Wholesale prices, general . . 


X93A 

I 93 T 

193a 

X 93 X 

Jan June 

100 

64 « 

48.2 

45 7 

100 

73 0 

68.4 

(14.8 

100 

71.1 

64.9 

61.5 

XOI7 

1031 

*93* 

19 n 

Ton -June 

100 

59 7 

52 0 

49 5 

100 

79 4 

O9.6 

637 

TOO 

70 5 

61.6 

57 4 

10x6 

103 r 

T9S» 

J in Tune 

100 

9O.7 

f>7-5 

62 5 

100 

97-7 

5b.6 

57 4 

100 

80 z 

f>b 2 

7-2 7 

100 

88 8 

b5 -2 

6b 8 


Thi.s discrepancy between the rate of decline in the prices of agricultural 
products, which the farmer brings to market, on the one hand, and in the prices 
of commodities he buys, on the other, is very much to his disadvantage ; but 
it is largely due to causes inherent in the nature of the agricultuial industry. 

Agriculture, indeed, is severely handicapped by its inherent inability rapidly 
to adapt its production to changes in the conditions of the market. Scattered 
and essentially individualistic in outlook, farmers cannot easily organise and 
combine with a view to achieving a certain unity of control over theii productive 
and marketing activities. While in other industries, the keener the conix>etition, 
the stronger is the tendency towards combination and the regulation of produc¬ 
tion and sales by organised producers with a view to maintaining the prices of 
their products, farmers are not in a position by organised effort to reduce and 
to control competition among themselves. When they possess, as they often 
do, a considerable political influence in their respective countries, owing to their 
powerful vote, they may succeed in obtaining from the legislature or the admin¬ 
istration some measure or other aimed at relieving their immediate plight. But 
when, as it frequently happens, these measures arc simply palliatives capable 
only of mitigating the impact of competition, without effectively dealing with 
the roots of the trouble, they are likely, in the long run, rather to make the 
position worse than to improve it. While the political organisation of the agri- 
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cultural interests, though it may be effective in obtaining immediate relief, is 
seldom capable of solving the economic problems of farming, the diihculties of 
organising agriculture for business purposes are enormous. 

One of the methods, cruel but never failing in its effect, by which, in other 
industries and trades, competition tends to restore the disturbed equilibrium 
of supply and demand, is the ruthless elimination of the marginal producers. 
Tn agriculture, no elimination of marginal producers, on a scale at all compar¬ 
able to that which takes jdace in other industries, is possible. The great bulk 
of producers consists of small jieasaut farmers w.ho will go on producing so long 
as their industry, which for them is not only an occupation, but a traditional 
mode of life, will supply them with the necessary minimum of food and of hous¬ 
ing. Kven when the mass of farmers goes actually bankrupt, no Government 
in a country with a largo agricultural population would face their eviction. The 
Governments and the mortgage hanks, in such an emergency, would make some 
arrangements which would xiermit the fanners to remain on theii farms, eithei 
on the basis of some sort of moratoiium of farm debts, as has recently been done 
in several countries of ICastem .uid Central Europe, 01 as tenants of their foniier 
properties, now legally forfeited to the banks, as in the United States In both 
cases, the outinit even of the marginal producers would not be .so completely 
eliminated as to imiirove the conditions of the market by reducing supplies : 
Iiroduction will generalh be continued on more or less its formei scale 

The lesult of all this was that, while, when the depression set in, other 
industries have immediately st 4 irted, by combined effort, to adapt supply to 
demand by reducing tlieii output and exeicising a strict control over theii sales, 
agriculture went on producing as before, and in some cases has even attempted, 
by increasing ijr<»ductioii, to make goo<l on the <xuantitv of products brought to 
market the losses suffered by the fall in x>rices 

The difference in the development of industrial piodaction, on the one hand, 
and of the area sown to the five x>iiucii>al cere«ils, »>n the othei, is shown in the 
table below, in which the index numbers of world iudustiial output are taken 
lioin the publications of the 1 nUitnt fur Konjunkturforschunfi in Beilin (1). 


Yc.irs 


Indn^trinl 

piiKluction 


.\iej *.f>wn to jirincipul ccxxnls 
^ ^ R of 

iiKliiacd I s s R 


1928 


100 100 100 


1929 

1930 

1931 


106 9 

lOl 0 

100.7 

9 J 

103 8 

102.4 

«3 I 

104.0 

101.1 


1932 


73 3 — 100.0 


(i) \Vochenhi$vcht de^ Jnstituts fUr KoH]UHktuyfur\chunfi, Jahritaiiu, No. 19, 9 Aitgusl XO33. 
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The difference in the reaction to the depression of industry, on the one hand, 
and of agpriculture, on the other, is indeed striking. It is due partly to the lack 
of unity of control in fanning, as compared with the primary and the manufac¬ 
turing industries, which have been able to combine not only nationally, but 
sometimes even on an international scale. Partly, it is accounted for by the fund¬ 
amental importance attached in many countries to the keeping of the agricultural 
X>opulation on the land at any cost 

The enormous role played by business combinations in maintaining the 
prices of the products of organised industries may be judged from the table below, 
which shows the difference in the price movements of cartellised goods, on the 
one hand, and of non-cartelli.sed goods, on the other, in Germany, during the 
depression (i) ; 

Carti JNoti cartcllisctl 


Jnniitirv K'mhIs Kudd*. 

(1936 100) 

1929 .104 b 10 r 9 

1930 .105 o 90.4 

T931. 95 2 bb 2 

193-2. «4 3 51 2 

1933. «3 .5 4.5 7 


The inferiority of agriculture, as a noii-orgaiiiscd branch ot i>ioduction, in 
its competition for shares 111 the diminishing national dividend against industries 
more easily organised and coiitlolled, can clearly oe inferred from these figures. 

Amcmg the manufacturing industries, the most highly organised are those 
engaged in the production of machinery and industrial equipment — the metal¬ 
lurgical, metal-working, engineering and electrical industries — and it is to this 
fact that the relative stability <luiing the depression of the prices oi producers* 
goods has been largely due 

At a time when the national dividend is dimiuishing under the influence 
ot the depression, no branch of production can escape a proportional reduction 
in its particular share of the national income, except by using its power of organ¬ 
isation to encroach upon the shares ot the less organised branches. Since agri¬ 
culture belongs to the unorganised sector of production, it is, therefore, losing 
not only absolutely, but also relatively to the industries which use their higher 
power of organisation to shift to its shoulders a part of the burden they should 
have borne. 

The farmer not only loses part of his income by the fall in the prices of his 
products, but out of his diminished income he is called upon to pay relatively 
higher prices for the products of other industries which he buys for his farm 
and his household. 


(x) World Economte Surrw of Nations. Chapter II 
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This brings in yet another aspect of the agricultural price problem, namely 
the relations existing between the prices of agricultural products and their costs 
of proclaction. 

The relations between prices and costs of production in agriculture have 
been profoundly disturbed by the war and by its consequences. During the war 
practically all items of costs have increased considerably, but owing to the general 
rise in prices and to measures taken to encourage agricultural production the 
margin between costs and prices was maintained and even often increased, so 
that in many countries the war period had been a prosperous time for the farmers. 
This prf>sperity, wholly due to war-time conditions and to a series of artificial 
measures, such as guaranteed prices, etc., did not last long after the war. Since 
the deflation of 1920-21. the situation changed completely. The prices of agri¬ 
cultural pniducts fell rapidly, while many of the most important items of cost 
have not been affected by the deflation, l^'iscal charges, enormously increased 
by the war, were a heavy and absolutely fixed item. The progress of social 
legislation which was achieved during the war and in the course of the 
political and social u])hcavals of 1918 and IQIQ, have imposed upon all 
branches of production largely increased charges for social services. Agr.- 
cultural wages, which increased considerably during the war and the period 
of inflation, and which lepresent generally the largest single item of costs 
in farming, could not be redixced to any marked extent, owing to the i>ro- 
gress made in the organisation of agiicultural labour, on the one hand, and 
to the existence in many oase.s, since the war, of wages boards and other sta¬ 
tutory bodies which fixed the wages rates for the farmers to pay, on the other 
hand Agricultural credit charges on mortgages and loans, largely based 011 
transactions completed during the period of inflation, and accordingly on inflated 
land values, and at lales of interests reflecting wartime conditions, also weighed 
on the farmer very heavily, and reiireseuted fixed items of costs Thus, a very 
laige proportion of the aggregate costs was fixed, and only the minor items 
have, as a rule, been more or less reduced by the deflation. 

Accordingly, from 1920-21, agriculture, in sjute of occasional improvements 
in the price situation, has been continually ciepressed, even when other industries 
had spells of prosperity. When the present depression set in, it found the farmer 
already struggling foi years with the problem of adapting liis costs Of production 
to the price level, and it cannot be said that agriculture had generaly succeeded 
in restoring the balance. The index numbers of the movement of prices of agri- 
CLiltural products, 011 the one hand, and of the i^rincipal means of production, 
on the other, which are unfortunately available for a few countries only, tend 
to show that the necessary equilibrium was still far from being achieved on the 
eve <jf the present depression. Thus, in Switzerland, in 1928, the index number 
of prices of farm products (1914 ~ 100) was 151 ; that of costs of production 172. 
In Holland, in June 1929, the indices (1910-11 to 1913-14 = 100) were : agricul* 
tural products, 129 ; wages, 204 ; all costs, 163. In Sweden, in 1927-28, the 
index numbers (1909-13 — 100) were: 143 for agricultural products, 186 for 
wages and 152 for commodities bought by the farmers. In Germany, in 1928-29 
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all farm csosts stood at 190 5 per cent, of the pre-war figure, while agricultural 
products reached only 132 per cent. (i). 

The fact that, even before the beginning in 1929 of the present crisis, farming 
was depressed by its inability to balance its costs of production with the prices 
of its products, is also borne out by the examination of the statistics based ui^on 
the results of farm accountancy in vaiious countries The statistical study of 
farm accountancy has been cairied on by the International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture for the last few years, and the first results analysed and published in 1931 
refer to the agricultural year 1927-28 (2) Thus, the materials now available 
for 16 to 18 Kuropean countries, of which about 12 give results which can be 
accepted as sufficiently representative of the real conditions and tendencies of 
farming in their respective countries, cover two years immediately ]>receding 
the present depression, namely 1927-28 and 1928-29. (3) 

It will be seen from the table on page 30, in which figures for ten Kuropean 
countries, very different in every respect, aie given, that on the eve of the present 
depression the average net returns of peasant farms per hectare were negative 
nearly in every case. As a rule, the average farmer had not been able to make 
both ends meet and had been working at a loss, which had to be met either by 
drawing on capital, or by borrowing, or, finally’, by lowering the whole standard 
of life of the farmer and his family, neglecting reiJlacements of stock, etc 

The development of the depression since T929 made the position more precari¬ 
ous still, because the fall in agricultural prices, especially since 1930, became 
exceedingly rapid, while the further reduction of costs was very difficult Both 
on the farm and in their private households the farmers have often reached the 
extreme limits of possible economies, and little more could be done in this direc¬ 
tion. There remained the fixed charges and the wages bill to tall back upon. 
In wages, there has been a c<msiderable reduction everywhere. In the United 
States, the index numbers ot agiiculluial wages calculated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Ucononiics (1910-14 - 100) were as follows . i9-^9» ^70 ; 1930, 152 ; 
1931, lib ; in July 1932 the index was 90 Taxes and interests on debts had 
often simply to be left unpaid, as a result ot which the number of foreclosures 
and forced sales of farm iiroperty inci eased greatly. In his Uetter on the Farm 
Debt Problem, i>resentcd to Congress 111 March 1933, the Secretary of Agriciiltuie 
of the United States, after comparing the incomes of farmers with the amounts 
they have to pay in taxes and debt charges, says that ** many farmers even among 
those who have no debt and therefoic no interest to pay, are nevertheless unable 
to meet their taxes from this year's income, and can pay them, if at all, only 
by borrowing money for the puri^ose, or by drawing on other resources. Cases 
of this kind occur, of course, even in years when farm prices arc favourable, by 
reason of crop failures 01 other local disasters, but this year il will be true of 

(1) i he Agricultural Stluaiton tn mzn y», I. I. A., p. 15. 

(jt) Recuetl de stattsttques stti Ift dcmn^e\ de la complahiltfe agrtcolc pour 19^7-28, I 1 . 

Rome, IQ31. 

(3) Farm Accouniancy Sfatts^Hts fot 1928-29, 1 I. A., Kmue, i 93 - 2 < 
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Net Profits or Losses, of Peasant Farms. 


Conn try 

Vcar«» 

Number 
of fAnna 

PXOAU, Cit lOllACt 
on total farm ansetn 
(gold franco 
pet hectare) 

Denmark ... 

. . . . 1927-28 

573 

— 

9977 


1928-29 

599 

4 

47 

Switzer land . . . 

. . . . 1927-28 

500 

— 

233-45 


1928-29* 

504 

— 

162 

Austria. 

. . . . 1927-28 

397 


- 


1928-29 

743 

— 

34 13 

Czechoslovakia . . 

. . . . 1927-28 

221 


— 


1928-29 

228 

— 

35 40 

Poland . 

, . . . 1927-28 

804 

H- 

8 


1928-29 

«55 

— 

48 67 

Uatvia. 

1927-28 

117 

- 

16 ji 


1928-29 

13-2 

— 

.j« 34 

Kstonia . 

. . 1927-28 

250 

— 

30 37 


1928-29 

2O0 

— 

31 38 

Pinland . 

1927-28 

•414 


39 43 


1928-29 

474 

- 

(>4 o« 

Norway . . . . 

. . 1927-28 

190 

— 

i8().9 { 


1928-29 

172 

- 

171 II 

Sweden. 

. . . 1927-28 

280 

— 

65.67 


1928-29 

^ 4-2 


66 «9 


many farmers even without any special disa«»tcrs to crops and livestock; The 
same I^etter contains statistical data concerning forced sales for debt and taxes, 
which, after having, in iQ2Q, reached the lowest figure for some years, have more 
than doubled in 1932 Indeed, the total number of forced sales of farms in the 
United States per 1,000 farms were ' in 1929, 19 5 , in 1930, 20 8 , in 1931, 26.1 
and in 193-2, 41 7 (i) 

In 1930-31, the second year of the present depression, for which the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture could ascertain the relations of the prices of certain 
important agricultural products in a number of countries by means of calculations 

(i) rht. Farm Debt FtoMem, I>tier from the Sccretcuy of Agricultttrc, 73Td CoilisreMi, ist ScMiinn, Hetipe 
IXxnmicnt No 9, Wnshington 19^1, jap. 
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baded on the farm accountancy data at its disposal, the prices in all these cases 
were below the cost of production. The following table shows the current market 
prices compared with those which, according to the calculations made, should 
approximately be sufficient just to meet the costs, without any niaigin ot 
profit left over. 

Average prices required to meet the Costs of Production, compared with the average 
market prices current in 1930-31. 

Whtut Pt)t tt<K8 Utef Pork ISutUr 

Swiss franis pci k>» 

Switzerland : 

Prices required ... o 4b 015 i qq 2 45 5 18 

Prices current . . o 42 o 14 1 83 2 25 4 75 

Swedish kroiioi per 

Sweden : 

Prices required . 0.24 008 o (>q 083 2 5b t |o 025 

Prices cm lent ... o 20 o 07 o 5b o 70 215 i xb 021 

ruinish marks pci kj4 

Finland : 

Prices required ... o 28 — ^79 i ^3 2 92 

Prices current . . o 22 o.b^ o q8 2 J2 

I> iiiish krciiioi per ke 

Denmark : 

Prices requiied ... 014 o 09 o 71 i 13 2 61 o 75 o i j 

Pric'es current . . o 12 o 08 o bi 0.98 2 25 o 65 on 

Polish /lotv pel kc: 

Poland : 

Prices required . . o 48 0.08 o 57 — — — o 42 

Prices curient . . o 32 o 05 o 38 — — — o 28 

A similar calculation referring to the year 1932-33, was made by the Central 
Office of Farm Accountancy in Soissons and refers to the position of the farms in 
the Soissons district in France (i) Here the relations between the prices needed 

(i) Ji VN FbrtA. ^auettwn crtt%que dc 1*Agr%culture. D’aprte la documentation de I'Offic'e Central 
do Comptabilite AKncole de Suissonn, 1037-32, Pans, 1033 


T 95 O Ib 
I 55 oil 


ChcLHi Milk 

2 bb o 27 

2 44 O 25 
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to meet the costs of jiroduction and those current on x December 1932 were 
as follows : 


V/heat, per (quintal 
Stigar beet, ]>er ton . . 
Oats, per fiuintal . . . 
Mixed coni, jjer quintal 
Straw, per ton .... 
Fodder, pei ton . . . 


Filers nredea Prlcefi current 
(rrrncb francs) 


T47.I8 

106 

176.77 

150 

100 

80 

108 

80 


80 

411 

220 


Though these data have no pretension to being more than fair approxima> 
tions, they are sufficient to show that the present lack of balance between prices 
and costs in agriculture cannot continue without causing the utter luiii of the 
agricultural industry. Hither prices have to be raised, or costs reduced. But 
a fxirther reduction of costs, even if it could be carried to such a point as to 
bring costs down to the present level of prices, could hardly be exi>ected to make 
farming once again a paying occupation. The drastic application to agriculture 
of the principles of mechanisation and rationalisation, which alone could, per¬ 
haps, provide a solution of this problem, apart from the i>urcly technical diffi¬ 
culties which would often make it impracticable, would create fresh social and 
economic ]>Toblems. Technically, seeing that faimiug is so largely a peasant 
industry conducted on family lines, and that even in large farms labour-saving 
devices'ean only be applied to a very limited class of operations, rationalisation and 
mechanisation in agriculture are set very much narrower limits than in most 
other industries. From the social jioint of view, a further extension of the appli¬ 
cation of labour-saving expedients, including changes in farming systems which 
involve a reduction in the denxand for labour, would be hardly desirable, in so 
far as it would be bound to increase agricultural unemployment aijid, in many 
cases, also to dei^rive the smaller peasantry of an important source of supple¬ 
mentary earnings, thus helping to undermine the economic position of the numer¬ 
ous cla.ss of semi-independent peasant farmers. 

Accordingly, the price problem in agriculture, which has been outlined above 
in its piincipal aspects, would appear to be capable of satisfactory solution only 
by an increase in the prices of farm products, which would restore a normal 
relation between the prices and the costs of production. 

Thus, practically all the measures taken by the Governments and the activ¬ 
ities of farmers* organisation since the beginning of the present depression have 
been directed towards improving, as far as possible, the price situation on their 
respective markets. This they sought to achieve, in the first instance, by setting 
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up S3rstems of protection against foreign competition, by improving the organisation 
of agricultural marketing and, especially of late, by deliberately controlling 
production in such a way ns to adjust the relations between supply and demand 
on their respective national markets or, in the case of some staple ))roducts, on 
the world market as well. 

The history of the development of protection and other measures ainitd 
at the control of the prices of farm products during the i>resent depression 
has been told in our reviews of the agricultural situation and need nt>t be 
recapitulated here. By the begiiinitig of the agricultural yeai 1932-33, tariffs, 
often raised to prohibitive heights ; milling quotas which imposed drastic restric¬ 
tions upon the admission of imported grain in floui-milling ; import (juotas 
and licensing systems which involved direct <|uantitative restrictions upon the 
importation of agricultural products ; prohibitions and monopolies ; a complicated 
system of restriction of dealings in exchange, and, finally, such indirect but 
sometimes very effective expedients as measures of veterinary protection, con¬ 
stituted sn efficient a system of barriers to international trade in agricultural 
products as to make the price movements of certain of the most important of 
these products on some national markets piactically autonomous. 

The prices of these products on markets so effectivcl> isolated from foreign 
competition came thus to depend entirely on the relations between the home 
supplies and the internal demand, and the price level could be kept highei than 
in countries not .so well protected. As an outstanding examx>le of siudi price 
autonomy, one can ])oiut to the prices of wheat in (Germany, France or Italy. 
In all these countries, and esi>ecially in (U‘nnany, the rates of general duties on 
wheat exceed nu)ie 01 less considerably the cuircnt piiees of imported wheat 
ill Jvondon and l^iverpool, and other restrictions are also in force. In all these 
cases the wheat prices c»n the national market depend essentially on home suj)- 
plies, and. unless there is ovei-production at home, they can be maintained at 
a level which makes wheat-growing reinuiierative. Yet, it cannot be said that 
the policy of autonomous ])rice formation has generally succeeded in solving the 
agricultural price problem on the markets in which it has been applied. Indeed, 
though the level of pi ices has been maintained on a higher basis than in other 
countries, its gradual decline could not be prevented, and farniets continue to 
suffer from falling j^rices. This general tendency of the prices of farm pioducts 
to decline is the natuial effect of the all-round diminution in the purchasing capacity 
of the masses of consumers caused by the general economic depression which 
is itself largely due to the disintegration of the world market into isolated national 
economies. Against this decline no system of defences can protect the prices 
of farm products until the problem of international economic co-operation finds 
once again a satisfactory solution and the effective demand for foodstuffs and 
raw materials of agricultural origin is restored. Thus, the autonomy of price 
formation on national markets does not of itself provide a solution of the price 
problem even within the uational economies concerned. Kven should a market 
so isolated from outside influences be abundantly supplied with cheap credit 
facilities, this standard remedy against depression would hardly succeed in reviv- 
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ing the lingering agricultural industry, owing to the adverse effect which falling 
]>rices are bound to exercise upon the revival of confidence. 

Accordingly, along with the continuance and further extension of protectio¬ 
nism, as applied to agriculture, the need for other expedients aimed at the better 
organisation and co-ordination of production and marketing of farm products has 
been increasingly making itself felt. The agricultural year 1932-33 has been 
particularly remarkable for this tendency towards deliberate co-ordination and 
planning of jiroduction and marketing, which linked the agricultural developments 
of the period under review with the general trend towards planned economy. 

Kleinents of planning and organisation have, indeed, been very much in 
evidence in the recent agricultural policy of all countries which sought to assist 
their farmers and to restore agricullnral production on a remunerative basis. 
Marketing schemes , pooling airangenients ; cheap credit ; moratoria and other 
ariangeiuents to relieve the burden of debts ; subsidies in different forms— all 
these measures continually extended the sphere of deliberate intervention of 
Governments in the conduct <3f the agricultural industry ; but it was left to the 
more lecent period to make definite steps towards the adoption of comprehensive 
schemes of deliberate re-organisation of farming 

The ])robleiii of planning in agriculture differs from that with which one has 
to deal in othei industries in certain important aspects 

In the first instance, owing to the scattered nature of the agxicultural industry, 
which ]>recludes the development of spontaneous organisation aimed at tlie 
coiitrc)! ol production and maiketing in agTicullure, the part played in piomoting 
co-ordination in farming by Oovernments is tar more important than in other 
blanches of production 

While in industry the pioneering work in xdanning has been done by business 
combinations formed by private initiative and pursuing the private economic 
interests of theii promoters, and the (»overnmcnts had often found necessary 
to combat these efforts as tending to restrict the freedom of competition and 
leading to the si>oliatioii of the public by monopolies, in agriculture the reverse 
is the case The (»overumeiit has to start the scheme and, unless the producers 
are diiectlv interested in loyally following the plan by being paid tor doing so, 
bv no means save the intervention of public authority armed with sufficient 
sanctions can the observance ol the scheme be enforced. Indeed, as the expe¬ 
rience of the international schemes of control for rubber, coffee and tea has demons¬ 
trated, the attempt oi control through producers* agreements are most likely to 
fail because, as soon as an initial rise in the ixrices of the product is achieved, 
an incTc.ise of production by outsiders encouraged by this iniprovenient brings 
about a fresh cfdlaxjse of the market Such encouragement of jiroduction by 
outsiders, though it may take place in any other branch of production as well, 
in most industries is but a relatively remote contingency, because the existing 
concerns have interest in joining the scheme, while new concerns cannot be put 
in operation witlw)ut considerable delay and the investment of large capital in 
a venture of which the success, in the eyes of the practised financier, would appear 
as more than problematical. In agriculture, in which, unlike in industry, so 
large a part of the aggregate output of any commodity is contributed by small 
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unorgapi$ed producers working with very little capital, interference with the 
scheme by actual or potential small producers outside tlie ring is a standing 
menace. When the scheme of control involves one of the great agricultural 
staples, largely produced in small peasant farms throughout the greater part of 
the globe, such as wheat, it has to be both initiated and carried out liy the 
Oovemments, and its actual putting into effect presents difficulties almost insuper¬ 
able, unless the Government finds a v/ay of either making it a clearly profitable 
proposition for the farmer to obey, or otherwise penalises him directly for dis«»b- 
edience. The latter course, which involves such measures as super-taxation of 
all increases in cultivation, or some other form of deterrent of a financial natiiie, 
must necessarily be applied to the individual offender, and is therefore practicable 
only in the case of localised crops, where the changes in the cultivated area can 
easily be followed. In this way it has been pos.sible. for in.stance, to check the 
excessive extension of vineyards by the imposition of heavy taxation cm any 
increase in the cultivation of vines. But, while applicable to vine-growing, such 
an expedient would be out of the question in the case of cereals or other crops 
cultivated ou millions of farms all over the world In the case of staple faun 
products, probably the only means hy which the support of a scheme of reduction 
or limitation of crops by the mass ot producers can be enlisted, is the creation 
of direct economic incentives for the growers to assist in its carrying out 

But planned economy, as at present conceived, does by no means necessarily 
imply a deliberate reduction of output either in agriculture or in any other branch 
of production 

When, in the past, the attempts at co-oidinatingecoiioinic activities depended 
almost entirely on the initiative of private business combinations and had for 
their object the direct economic advantage of the industries so oiganised, the 
control «if outiJut with a view to maintaining a condition of relative scarcity’ on 
the market was the mam purpose of planning, and planned economy was more 
or less identified with a systematic restriction of supply. I^^cononiic planning, 
as applied on a national scale by a Ciovernmeiit, with a view to achieving greater 
stability in the economic system and to improving the economic and social condi¬ 
tions t)f the country generally, essentially implies a comprehensive schema* of 
co-ordination of economic activities. vSucb planning may involve a limitation 
of output in the over-grown industries, as well as an increase of piodaction in 
industries which lag behind the rest and must be expanded, if the balance within 
the economic system is to lx* achieved Indeed, since the ultimate purpose of 
planning should always be to increase, and by no means to reduce, the wealth 
and prosperity of the community, the immediate object of planning should be 
the balancing of the various branches of production by increasing, rather than 
by diminishing, production all round. Restriction ought to be considered only 
in extreme cases, with regard to branches of production which have so far out¬ 
grown the existing capacity of the market for their products as to need pruning. 
During an economic depression, when relative over-production in certain industries 
may have to be eliminated at all costs, in order to restore some sort of working 
balance in the economic system, planning may have in the first instance to 
consider a reduction of output in the branches of production which have not 
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kept pace with the diminution of output in other industries. But such policy 
of restriction, in a well-conceived system of planning, can only appear as a 
temporary expedient, necessary to put the various branches of production in 
a state of initial equilibrium, and an effort at an all-round expansion of economic 
activities must constitute the next step. 

This applies to fanning more than to any other industry, since agricultural 
production during the depression, as we have had occasion to point out before, 
has refused to follow the general movement towards a diminution of ouput, 
and, in some cases, has actually increased its production. Here, as a temporary 
emergency measure, a reduction of output may be necessary in order to permit 
a return of farming to a condition of equilibrium between prices and costs ; but 
it would be a fatal error to assume that economic planning in agriculture in future 
will have for its object mainly to keep the output of farm products within definite 
limits, as a means for keeping up prices. 

Under normal economic conditions, agricultural production largely constitutes 
the limiting factor of economic expansion generally ; and to keep it down would 
mean putting obstacles in the way of general economic progress. 

Accordingly, a i>olicy aimed at a restoration atid normal expansion of eco¬ 
nomic activities, as the basis of prosperity and civilisation, must necessarily 
aim, after an initial equilibrium had been restored by a temporary restriction 
of agricultural production, at creating conditions which would allow a fresh deve¬ 
lopment of farming on a remunerative basis. This can only be achieved by a 
thorough co-ordination of deliberate policies with regard to the various branches 
of production, industrial and agricultural, to money and credit and to interna¬ 
tional economic co-operation 

It must be admitted that, though economic planning in agriculture had 
been steadily gaining ground in the course of the last few years, there was little 
sign of the need for such co-ordination being fully recognised. In farming, as 
in all the other industries, planning was being adox^ted empirically and was 
introduced not as part of a comprehensive programme of economic reconstruction, 
but in answer to the iJressing demands of the situation. Agriculture, faced 
with an unxjrecedented depression, had to be helped, and Governments intervened 
with measures of protection and assistance, sometimes far-reaching, but mostly 
designed ad hoi . Farming had to be protected from foreign competition, and 
this led to the gradual development of a vast system of tariffs, milling regula¬ 
tions, import quotas, licenses and so on, of which the original purpose was merely 
to ward off the pressure of imported agricultural products uijon the home market. 
In countries exporting agricultural products, measures would be taken to organise 
and to imx>rove the system of marketing, to reduce the production and the costs 
and, as far as x>ossible, to regulate exports by international action with a view 
to supx>orting prices on the world market. Sometimes, both in the importing 
and the exx>orting countries, it would be found necessary to relieve the plight 
of some particular branch of agricultural production by subsidiesy^ guaranteed 
prices, export bonuses or other measures of financial assistance. Thus, agri¬ 
culture would be more or less effectively helped out of its immediate difficulties, 
but these measures of assistance would not be wedded together into a whole 
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or co-ordinated with the other elements of the economic system. Yet, the net¬ 
work of various measures of assistance was bound, in the course of time, to 
develop into a system of which the functioning ceased to be automatic and governed 
by competition and demanded the continuance of Government intervention; 
and such intervention, in the long run, could only be effective on condition that 
it was properly co-ordinated with the development of all other economic activities, 
both national and international. Agricultural policy, however, as a rule, was 
not co-ordinated with that pursued in respect of other branches of production ; 
neither were the interrelations of the separate national economics brought into 
line with national economic policies to a sufficient extent 

Until the financial crisis of 1931 had largely done away with the fiction of 
the gold standard, there had existed a cleavage between the marked trend of 
economic and agricultural policy towards deliberate planning and control, and 
the nominal preservation of an international gold standard. Thi.s cleavage, 
thotigh it may not have been generally acknowledged, was very painfully felt. 

The essential purpose of planning being that of restoring and maintaining 
the balance in production, both between the different industries and between 
the prices and the costs in the particular industries, prices in planned economy 
are necessarily subject to the closest control. Yet, i>rice control is incompatible 
with the existence of an effective gold standard, since the proper functioning 
of the latter implies the automatic adjustment of prices to gold move¬ 
ments. In other words, planned economy necessarily involves a system of 
managed currency ; and in fact the nominal gold standard which had existed 
since the stabilization had never been anything else than managed currency 
cainotiflaged as gold. The abandonment of the gold standard by many countries 
in 1931, followed by the depreciation of the dollar in 1933, and by measures which, 
in countries still keeping to gold, have made the gold standard technically and 
avowcKlly ineffective, opened the way to a more comprehensive policy of economic 
planning and permitted the movement towards planned economy to assume a 
more constructive aspect The growing use of quantitative limitations of inter¬ 
national trade, as well as the development of international contractual policy 
to which reference was made in the preceding chapter, along new lines, consti¬ 
tuted further steps in the same direction, since in this way it was sought to bring 
international trade into line with national planning. 

In the course of the year 1932-33, this new trend in the evolution of planning 
and co-ordination in agriculture has been particularly pronounced in the agri¬ 
cultural policy of the United States, under the present Administration, and of 
Great Britain where, under the National Government, planned economy is 
taking strong roots in farming. 

The comprehensive character of the programme of reconstruction envisaged 
in the Af^riculturul Adjustment Act, approved by the U. S. Congress on the 12th of 
May 1933, appears both from its opening passages and from its contents. 

The Act begins with a Declaration of Kmergency, which runs as follows : 
“ That the present acute economic emergency being in part the consequence of 
a severe and increasing disparity between the prices of agricultural and other 
commodities, which disparity has largely destroyed the purchasing power of 
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fartuers for industrial products, has broken down the orderly exchange of com¬ 
modities, and has seriously impaired the agricultural assets supporting the national 
credit structure, it is hereby declared that these conditions in the basic 
industry of agriculture have affected transactions in agricultural commodities 
with a national public interest, have burdened and obstructed the normal cur¬ 
rents of commerce in such coiiimodilies, and render imperative the immediate 
enactment of Title I of this Act. 

Then follows the Declaration of I'olicy : '* It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress : - 

“ (i) To establish and maintain such balance between the production 
and consumption of agricultural commodities, and such marketing conditions 
therefore, as will reestablish prices to farmers at a level that will give agricultural 
commodities a purchasing power with respect to articles that farmers buy, equi¬ 
valent to the purchasing power of agricultural commodities in the base period. 
The base period in the case of all agricultural commodities except tobacco shall 
be the pre-war period, August iooc)-Jul> iqi4 In the case of tobacco, the 
base period shall be the i)ost-war period. August iqiq-July i<)20. 

'' (2) To approach such equality of purchasing power by gradual 
corrections of the present iiie<pialities therein at as rapid a rate as is deemed 
feasible in view of the current consumptive demand in domestic and foreign 
markets. 

“ (3) To protect the consumers’ interest by re-adjusting farm production 
at such level as will not increase the percentage of the consumers* retail expen¬ 
ditures for agricultural commodities, or products derived therefrom, which is 
returned to the farmer, above the percentage which was returned to the farmer 
in the pre-war period, August iqoq-July 1914. ” 

This declaration of i>olicv pursued by the A^ricuUnral Adjustment Act is 
interesting as showing both the wide scope of the reconstruction aimed at, which, 
while assisting the farmer, has to consider at the same lime the interests of the 
consumer, and the essential foundations of the method by which economic balance 
in agriculture should be restored. Here, indeed, one has not only a declaration 
of policy, but an exposition of the basic principles of planning, as conceived by 
the authors of the scheme. 

As in all planning, the object of the scheme is that of restoring and*^maintain¬ 
ing economic equilibrium, which, in the competitive system, is an elusive con¬ 
dition of balance, w^hich is never attained. Planning, if it is to achieve its pur¬ 
pose, must get hold of this shadow and fix the terms of the equation which ex¬ 
presses it. When, in devising a scheme of planning, one has to take some 
starting point, the only element of the equation one can get hold of, as a rule, 
is j>rice, which, however, if it is to be used as the foundation of a S3rstem of 
planned economy, must be an equilibrium price. Since the state of equilibrium 
is a highly elusive condition, which price really represents it, it is exceedingly 
difficult to say. Accordingly, the Agricultural Adjustment Act adopts the expedient 
of referring to a normal " base i>eriod which, for all products except tobacco, is 
the period 1909-1914, during which price relations arc considered as having been 
in a condition of equilibrium. 
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This is the way in which the Act seeks to solve one of the fundamental pro¬ 
blems of planned economy, namely the definition a l^r^iori of the condition of 
equilibrium which it is essential to define with a fair degree of approximation 
in order to make planning effective Without some fiction such as normal 
periods " the problem can hardly be solved , but such fictions have the unavoid¬ 
able drawback of leaving out of account the changes in the relative positions 
of the various branches of production which may sometimes be so important as 
to make the jiresent equilibrium prices quite different from those of the “ normal 
period Thus, if within the intervening period the costs of production in vaiious 
industries have not all been increased oi lowered to the same extent, the margins of 
profit allowed under a scheme of equilibrium prices based on price relations ot a 
“ normal ” period will differ very widely, and the balance will not be attained This, 
undoubtedly, is a drawback inherent in the scheme adopted in the Act as well 
as in any other scheme of the same nature, which, taken alone, cannot be con¬ 
sidered as an adequate theoietical basis for the determination of the equilibrium 
price relations 

The so-called Aa^rnultural Adjusimeni Act contains thiee separate enactments, 
namely the Agricultural Adjustment Act proper, the Emcr^enev harm Mori^af^c 
Act and the Act conferring uiJon the President extraordinary poweis with 
legard to the issue of currenc>, the depreciation of the dollar to 50 per cent 
of its gold parity and the coinage of silver dollars in a definite ratio to gold 
coins 

The Ai*r%cultural Adjustment Act provides for the reduction of the cultivation, 
ill the first instance, of cotton, and then of any other agricultural products which 
the Secretaiy of Agriculture may deem fit to inchide in the list, and of which 
wheat, maize, tobacco, nee, hogs and milk and dairy products aie already pro¬ 
vided for in the Act itself. In all cases, the farmers are induced to co-operate 
in the reduction of cnips by the grant of direct financial benefits, which in the 
case of cotton consist in the option for the purchase of cotton at cost price from 
the Oovernnient stocks, offered to the growers who reduce theii cultivation by 
30 per cent In the case of other crops, the farmers who agree to reduce their 
production in accordance with the Government scheme are given diiect cash 
bonuses The money necessary to defray the expenses of the scheme is collected 
by means of a processing tax imposed upon the industries engaged in the trans¬ 
formation of agrieultural products 

The hmerticncy Farm Mort^a^e Ait provides for the relief of mortgage debts 
burdening agriculture, for the liquidation of joint stock mortgage banks and foi 
direct financial assistance to farmers with a view to the conversion of their exist¬ 
ing indebtedness, of the redemption of foreclosed farms and of the provision of 
the necessary working capital 

Finally, the characteristic fact of the inclusion in the same document of the 
Act conferring upon the President extraordinary powers with regard to monetary 
policy, points to the recognition of the existence of close interdependence between 
the carrying out of the plan of agricultural reconstruction and the adoption of 
a definite monetary policy, which would help the work of adjustment by giving 
greater flexibility to the monetary system. 



Another enactment passed under the present Administration is the Farm 
Credit AU ol This Act has for its purpose to provide for organisations 

within the Farm Credit Administration to make loans for the production and 
marketing of agricultural products, to amend the Federal Farm I«oan Act, to 
amend the Agricultural Marketing Act, to provide a market for the obligations 
of the United States, and for other purpOvSes. ” 

This Act. in the first instance, provides for the improvement of the financial 
organisation of agriculture by the creation of twelve Production Credit Corpo¬ 
rations and of twelve Banks for Co-operatives, one Corporation and one Bank 
in each city having a Federal l^and Bank. In order to avail themselves of the 
credit facilities provided by the Production Credit Corporations, farmers must 
combine in Production Credit Association.s, through the medium of which such 
credits are obtainable The Act also provides for the creation of a Central Bank 
for Co-operatives for loans to co-operative associations The exact delimitation 
of the respective spheres of activity of the Central Bank and of the twelve regional 
Banks the Act leaves to the discretion of the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin¬ 
istration 

The Farm Credit Act, though, unlike the Agricultural Adjustment Act, it 
does not contain any special programme of reconstruction bascKl on definite 
principles, forms an essential part of the scheme of reconvStniction, as a whole, 
in s(» far as it provides for the creation of special credit facilities for its carrying 
out, and modifies certain enactments of the preceding period, so as to bring 
them into line with the plans now put into execution 

Considered in connection with the enactments which deal with other aspects 
of economic activity, and contain schemes for their deliberate reconstruction upon 
new lines, such as the Kmergenev Banking Act, the Unemployed Relief Act, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the other enactments and measures of the 
present Administration, the programme of agricultural reconstruction inaugurated 
in the United States in 1933 constitutes, in spite of its somewhat fragmentary 
character, the most comprehensive scheme of economic planning hitherto put 
into effect, except that of the Soviet Government in Russia, which, however, 
rests upon principles so entirely different as to make it a thing quite apart from 
economic planning elsewhere 

Great Britain provides important examples of economic x>lunning<in agricul¬ 
ture in the Wheat Act of 1932, which came into actual operation in the course 
of the agricultural year 1932-33, and in the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931, 
under which certain marketing schemes have been put into effect in the course 
of the two following years 

The Wheat Act aimed at providing wheat-growers with a sufficient market 
.for w-heat and a remunerative price, without either x>uying a direct subsidy to 
the farmers or encouraging an excessive extension of wheat growing. A standard 
price of 45 shillings a quarter is fixed for home-grown wheat of millable quality, 
and farmers are paid at the end of the year, on the wheat sold by them, so-called 
“ deficiency payments, '' which represent the difference between the standard 
price of 45 shillings a quarter and the average price actually obtained by the grower 
on the market Should the area under wheat be excessively increased, provision 



is nv^de for the deficiency payments to be reduced in proportion to the increase 
in the quantity of wheat offered by growers, over and above a norm which must 
not exceed 6 million quarters. The funds for defra3ring the payments to farmers 
are provided by the imposition of " quota payments *’ upon importers and 
millers of wheat. The scheme is operated by two bodies, the Wheat Commission, 
responsible for payments to farmers and for the administration of the scheme on 
the agricultural side, as well as for the control of the Wheat Fund consisting of 
the quotas paid by milters and importers, and the hlour Millers’ Corporation 
The latter body controls the Millers’ Quota Fund, which is used for the purchase, 
at the end of the cereal year, whenever the Corporation is ordered to do so 
by the Minister of Agriculture, of the stocks of home grown wheat remaining 
unsold. This provision is designed to secure an assured market for the wheat- 
grower at home. 

It may be seen, by comparing the scheme of the American Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 for the reduction of crops other than cotton with that 
on the British Wheat Act ot 1932, that in both cases the payments made to farmers 
are made in a way which passes the charge to the ultimate consumer through 
the millers, importers or processors of the products in question without involving 
the Government in expense 

The development of deliberate planning and co-ordination in the production 
and marketing of agricultural commodities in Great Britain under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1931 is another highly significant fact of the last two 
years or so. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act x>rovides for the organisation of producers 
of certain agricultural commodities for the purpose of securing control over the 
market The initiative of proposing a marketing scheme must come from the 
producers themselves, who are also expected to submit ii draft of the scheme 
for ajiproval to the competent authorities. These are, for Kngland and Wales, 
the Minister of Agriculture ; for Scotland the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
and for schemes involving the whole of Great Britain, the two Ministers jointly. 
Should the producers not submit a draft scheme of their own. its drafting may 
be entrusted to a Marketing Rc-organisation Committee specially appointed 
by the competent Ministci After examination by the Ministry, the scheme is 
referred back to the representatives of the producers, and it can only be proceeded 
with if all the modifications in it made by the Ministrv are accepted b3" the majority 
of the producers’ representatives If and when the Scheme is accexited, it must 
be laid before Parliament AVhen i^assed, before it is actually put into effect, 
it is submitted to a poll of the producers affected by it, on the basis of 
registration, and the i>roducers must poll two-thirds in favour of the scheme to 
enable it to come into opeiation, in which case it becomes compulsory for 
the minority. 

The scheme is administered by a Board of Directors elected by registered 
producers This body may take one of the following three forms . trading board, 
actually undertaking the disposal of the products affected by the scheme: regu¬ 
lating board, which does not engage in trading operations but instructs the i^ro- 
ducers as to the marketing of their products, in accordance with a general plan. 
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and, finally, combined trading and regulating board which undertakes both these 
kinds of operations. The Boards are given very wide powers in the regulation 
of marketing and the control of prices. The running expenses of the schemes 
are met by a levy on the sales of the regulated commodities. 

The Act, while it aims at securing a better organisation of producers and an 
improvement in prices, provides also for the protection of the interests of the 
consumers of the regulated commodities. For this purpose Consumers’ Commit¬ 
tees are created, which must watch the operation of the schemes on behalf of 
the consumers and can ret>ort to the Minister of Agriculture or the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. Any legal c^uestions which may arise out of the application 
of the schemes are investigated juridically by Committees of Investigation 
appointed by the comi>etcnt Minister. 

So far, among the marketing schemes put into operation under thei A gricultttral 
Marketing Act the two most important are the Pig Marketing vSeheme and the 
Milk Marketing Scheme. The former is interesting in that, besides the regulation 
of marketing of pigs and pig products of internal production, it is combined with 
a ijuaulitative limitation of the importation of these products from abroad by 
import quotas, in such a way as to permit the expanding t)utput at home to find 
a remunerative market. 

Thus w<‘ have seen idanned economy gradiially i>enctrating into agriculture 
both in Great Britain and in the United States, where the recent development 
of this tendency was perhaps the most |)roiiounced, the more so that, hitherto, 
the.se two countries were the two most conspicuous supporters of the principles 
of free competition. On the Continent of Kurope, Government intervention and 
planning, at least in some countries, have long been i>art of the scheme of economic 
development ; but, until relativclv recently, these activities have, on the whole, 
been more or loss closely fitted into the framework of a system which was essen¬ 
tially comx)etitive. Since the beginning of the present depression, however, the 
situation in this respect underwent a marked change, since Governments nearly" 
everywhere intervened in economic life with the clear intention of diverting 
its evolution from the course it would take under the pressure of competition 
into such other channels as they thought best in the national interest. As a 
result, in agriculture conditions have been created which, though they may more 
or le.ss effectively protect the farmers from the full impact of the depression, 
de|>end upon the continuance <jf certain deliberate i)olicies of encouragement and 
protection. As compared with the economic structure of the world under the 
competitive system, its jiresent structure, in which deliberate planning and control 
are gaining ground continually, seems, indeed, highly artificial : but the very fact 
that it is so largely built up and held together by artifice or design would appear 
to insure its continuance, if not its permanence. The whole system on which the 
organisation rests, with it.s trade barriers, restrictions, compulsory regulations, and 
so on, has become an integral part of the organisation of agriculture ; and the 
buttresses which sup]>ort this organisation cannot be removed writhout bringing 
ruin to whole populations. 

Ill the organisation of agricultural x^roduction and marketing planned economy, 
in order to he effective, must naturally extend beyond national frontiers, into 
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the international held. The regulation of production and the control of the mar¬ 
kets of the world's great iigriciiltural staples, on which depends the well-being 
of whole countries, cannot be achieved without recourse to conceited ini ernational 
action. 

In the international held, an outstanding example of economic x>hinning i‘- 
provided by the activities leading to the signing, in August 1033. of the h'innl Act 
of the Conference of Wheat Kxportiiig and Importing Conutrics, ct>inmoiily refeiied 
to as the Wheat Agreement. 

The movement of which the Wheat Agreement was Ihe outcome daletl 
from the International Wheat Conference in Rome, in March 103T, at which 
the decision was taken by the wheat exjKirting countries to meet in bondon 
for the discussion of joint action aimed at the regulation of tl\e wheat market 
A special conference of wheat expoiting countries was, accordingly, held in 
bondon in May 19*,!, but agreement could be reached. I'or the next tw'o 
years the pioblem leiiiained unsolved lht>ugh the subject w'as bioached again 
and again fiom dilTeient angles, until, in May 1933, Iresh exchanges of view’s 
were started by representatives of the four ]irincii>al overseas exj>r)r1iug coiintric'^, 
namely the bniled States. Canada, Ansltalia and the \igentine, in connection 
with the general prei)arati<ms foi the Monetary and hU'onomic Confeiencc 
These negotiations, begun at (leneva, weie later iransfetred to T/ondon, where 
they piocceded along w 4 th the incetines of the ICcononiic Conference, though 
independently of the latter. Duiing this stage of the discussit)ns, the original 
initiators ol the negotiations were joined, first, by the othei exporting conn- 
tiies, inchuling the V. vS S. R , and then b3’ rejiresentatives of the principal 
inijiorting couutiies as well. The negotiationc continued, with intermissions, 
until the J^th of August, when the Wheat Agreement was signed. 

The Agieement ]n<wides for a reduction of exports of wdieal by the expoiting 
countries, apjdving to the crop \ears 1933-34 and 193,4 55, while the imjHirting 
countiies agreed not to ciiconrage the extension of their f>wm wheat growing, 
to do everything in their jiower to inctease the consumption of wheat and, when 
the jirices of wlu*at have reached and maintained for a specified period accitain 
definite level consulered as sufficient, to begin the lowering of tariff^' and the 
removal of <|uan‘‘itative restrictions on wheat imports A sjiecial Wheat Advisory 
Committee was also set up by the Agreement in order to watch its working 
and application. 

In tlie building-up of tlu* geneial fraiiiewoik of planned econoiii y ini ts ajiplicat- 
ionto agriculture, far more imiiortant, however, than such multilateral agreements 
ate the numerous bilateral commercial treaties between countries complement¬ 
ary to each other. By means of these bilateral agreements, more or less closely 
fitted into the national schemes of the countries concerned, the severed links 
between economic units lx?longing to different types, such as the industrial 
countries, on the one hand, and the mainly agricultural countries, on the other, 
are being restored on a new basis. As we have endeavoured to show in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter of this study, competitive world economy, with the advent of 
national planning, tends to disintegrate and to be replaced by contractual 
international economic co-operation on the basis of reciprocity. Such a substitu- 
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tion of contractual relations for tree competition is a necessary corollary of 
planned economy, and as far as international trade in the great agricultural 
staples is concerned, it brings thih trade into line with the general trend of 
evolution of economic and commercial policy. 

Countries which formerly kept their markets more or less wide open to 
foreign agricultural products, which they paid for out of the proceeds of the 
sale of their oun maiiuiactures and cf the investment of their surplus capital 
all over the v\f>ild, are now seeking, in the face of shrinking demand and of 
an unprecedeiitetl aggravation of competition among sellers, to assure for them¬ 
selves some secure outlets, which, though narrow, as compared with their for- 
mex woihl wide marketing facilities, would at least be safe from the intrusion of 
outsideis Mntatis mutandis, the same applies to the countries which have 
built u}> then economic system and founded their former prosperity upon the 
exp«>it <d agricultural products. Trade relations between the industrial countries, 
oil the one hand, and the agricultural countries, on the other, lose the fluidity 
which distinguished them under the system of free competition, and, for the 
<luration at least of the international agreements by which they are determined, 
become more or less rigidly fixed 

The tendency towards the fixation of the terms of international trade rela¬ 
tions between agricultural and industlial countries by agreements, either multi¬ 
lateral, or bilateral, became clearly evident since IQ^T. The most conspicuous 
attempt made with a view t<» achieving a multilateral agieement on these 
lines was the airaiigement jiropjosed at the Conlerence of Stresa in September 
TO foi the preferential treatment of certain determined imi>ort quotas of 
cereals from the agricultural countries of Central and Ivastern Rurope The 
draft Convention p>tep)aied by the Conference ptovided, however, on the instance 
of (Termany, for the substitution, whenever any of the importing countries 
St) wished, of piaiticipmtion in the fund of revalorij^ation of cereals, by the 
conclusion of sp^ecial bilateral agreement with the exporting countries with a 
view to piroviding a market for their cereals In fact, by that time, (Tcniiany 
had already signed two such bilateral treaties, namely, one, in June igji, 
with Kumania, for a reduction of tariffs on Rumanian barley and maize, and 
the other, with Hungary, in July 1931, for reduced rates of duty on Hungarian 
wheat imp>orts The Stresa Conference failed in achieving any positive results 
by multilateral agreement, the draft Convention pjropiosed by it having never 
materialised , and, though the question of multilateral regional agreements 
between the countries of Central and Kastern Kurope has been cropping up 
rep>eatedly since then, any practical p>rogress that has been achieved has been 
due to bilateral trade agreements 

These bilateral trade agreements involving, on one side at least, the ex¬ 
change of agricultural products, take different forms. 

Ill the first instance, they may be concluded direct between the Gov¬ 
ernments of the countries concerned and either stipulate for certain reductions 
in tariffs with regard to sp>ecified importations, or provide definitely for the 
admission of certain quantities of the products of one of the contracting parties 
in exchange for the admission by the other party of a definite quantity of 
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products of the other or of some specified concession or service. To the first 
of these two types belong the trade agreements signed in 1931 by Oerniaiiy 
with Rumania and Hungary, the first providing for a reduction to 50 ixir 
cent, of the duties on barley and to 40 per cent, of the duties on maixe im¬ 
ported from Rumania, and the second for a preferential duty of 75 per cent. 
the general rate for wheat imported from Hungary. The second type is repre¬ 
sented by some of the recent trade agreements concluded by the United King¬ 
dom. Thus, the agreement of April 24th 1933 with Denmark provides for 
tarifE concessions with regard to JDanish bacon, butter, eggs, cream, and fresh 
and salt fish and contains a guarantee of certain minimum quantities in which, 
in case of the eventual introduction of inixjort quotas for these products, they 
will still be admitted. In exchange, the United Kingdom obtained from 
Denmark tarifi reduction in resi>cct of certain of its products, as well as the 
undertaking that Denmark will meet 80 per cent, of its requirements of im¬ 
ported coal from British sources. In a protocol attached to the agreement, 
the contracting parties have engaged themselves, moreover, to take measures 
for increasing the sale.s in Denmark of British iron and steel. In the Agreement 
signed on the 1st of May 1933 between the Xbiited Kingdom and Argentina, 
the latter obtained guarantees of specified quotas for its importations of frozen 
and chilled meat to Ihe former, as well as certain facilitations in connection 
with its frozen credits in the United Kingdom. In exchange, the United King¬ 
dom is enabled to increase its coal exports to Argentina and to recover its 
frozen credits there, to the amount of nearly 10 million pounds sterling. The 
same principle of reciprocity is adhered to in the agreements concluded by the 
United Kingdom with vSweden, Norway and Iceland for the admis.sion of the 
products of agriculture and fisheries exi>orted by these countries. 

In the.se agreements the more or less rigid determination of the quantities 
of the products exchanged and the strict reciprocity'^ on which they are based 
are the two outstanding characteristics. They all would ap])eai to constitute a 
half-grudging concession to the unavoidable necessity of internati€’>nal economic 
co-operation ; and, with a view to enable the contracting parties to effect rapid 
re-adaptation of their foreign trade relations to the needs of national planning, 
they are, as a general rule, concluded for short periods or contain special provi¬ 
sions concerning the terms on which they may be denounced. 

While the two types of agreement dealt with above, though they may 
introduce new principles into intemutioual trade relations, still leave the trade 
between the contracting parties to be carried on through the usual channels, 
the numerous barter agreements ccmclude<l since 1931 involve a complete de¬ 
parture from the traditions of the era of competitive world economy. In barter 
agreements we see a return to those conditions of direct exchange of commodi¬ 
ties, in the form of barter or truck, which we have long been used to asso¬ 
ciate with the Robinson Crusoe parables of the classical textbooks of 
economics. 

Unlike trade agreements in the proper sense, barter agreements have not 
all been concluded between Governments, though, as a general rule, they all 
have strong Government backing. Certain barter agreements have been concluded 
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bv the Ciovernmenls with business organisations, either private or semi¬ 
official, bclinigiiig to another country An example of such agreement is that 
between the Bra4ilian (h>veminent and the (*raiii vSlabilization Corporation and 
the Bush Terminal Cr)mpany in the United vStates for the exchange of Braz¬ 
ilian coffee against American wheat. Besides, numerous barter agreements are 
concluded between private or semi-official business organi.sations in the two 
countries concerned, in which case the agreement tcclinically may be considered 
as a private cfjiitract , but since it usually involves, in the case of important 
transactions, the approval of the (Governments concerned, as well as either a 
certain ainomit ot (Goveiiiinent supervision over its execution, or the granting 
by the authorities ot tariff preferences or other facilitations, it acquires the 
character <if a <{iiasi (Governmental transaction. 

bGssenlially, barter agreements do not rej^resent a class of international 
agieements b> itselt, and are only a consecpieiice oi tht* dillicnltics in which 
international trade relations have been involved since the financial crisis of 

and the development of the st rict control over dealings in exchange. They 
must, accordingly, be consideied only as a specialised form of bilateral trade 
agreements which is reclined to under existing conditions to a con.siderable 
extent 

Whatevei foim bilateral trade agreements, as a means of lestoting inter¬ 
national economic co-operation, may take, the^’ represent a concession made to 
the piessing need for such co-operation, a ininimnm f>f which is absolutely 
essential to keej) the national economic units going Accoidingl>, in the 
present stage ol the evolution of planned national economies tliese beginnings 
of economic re-integration of the world through bilateral agreements Ix^tweeii 
countries comidemeiitary to each other, must not be given exaggerated im¬ 
portance Thev ate, indeed, so fat, not so mm*h concrete achicvenietits as 
signs poititing in the direction of future evolution. And, indeed, it would be 
difficult to imagine in what other way the reconstruction of the essential in¬ 
terdependence between the complemenlaTy economies of agricultural countries, 
on the one hand, and of industrial cemntries, on the father, could possibly be 
effected The j^ioccss ot such reconstruction is bound to be long ai <1, for a 
considerable time ahead, till a high degree of economic integialion is i ventiially 
achieved, to involve a more or less seveie lowering oi national incomes and of 
standards of life ; but that this process Juis started, in agriculture as well as 
in other branches of economic activitv, would appeal tf) be iinniistakably true. 


SlfMMARY AN1> C<>NCI,lTSTONS. 

Summing up what has been .said above concerning the evolution of planned 
economy in the course of the last few years, under the pressure of the economic 
depression, one comes to the following conclusions. 

(l) The ]>rogressive dissolution of the competitive system and the gradual 
substitution for it of a system bused on deliberate planning and control of economic 
activities within more or less effectively isolated national economies, unavoidably 



brings a>)Oiit a (Hniinutioii of national incomes and a lowering of the standaids 
of life. 

(2) The future of planned economy accordingly depends upon the possi¬ 
bility of restoring international economic co-operation between pl'inncd national 
economies in a way which will hnng this co-f>peration info line wath national 
planning. Only by means of such a rectmciliation between national planning and 
international economic co-opcratioii can a sj'^stem be c*volved which will j>eriiiit 
the continuance of the existing standfirds of civiliication and well-being. 

(3) The restoratif)!! of international economic co-operation can be 
conceived eithei as a return to competitive world (*couom> by the abolition of 
the barriers which now ini])ede international trade, or as the creation of a iiew' 
system of internatiojial economic relations which would fall into line with the 
present trend of evolution of national ectjiioiuic policies. The firsi of thc'se twf> 
altematives has been repeatedly tried and has persistently failed because of the 
utter incomiiatibility of competitive world economy with Ihe marked trend f»l 
national polrcies towards deliberate planning and co-f>rdination of eeononitc 
.ictivrties As, however, the j)Tessing need for international ec'ononiie co-operation 
between planned iratioiral eeonoriiies makes itself incieasinglv fidt. nu>dern com¬ 
mercial X’<^lh'y tends gradualy to forge new links between the now 3 argcl> isolated 
national units bv tli<‘ developmeni of contmctiial co-oj>erati()n between countries 
economically <'omj)leinent a TN to each i»thei livbrl.if m «il agreemetits, by rega^nal and 
other preferences and by the development of <‘xceptioiis to the most-fav«mred-na 
tion clause, involving «i tetnni to lire principle of reci])r(KMly in internation<il et'ono 
luic relations, a ii(*w sv’-teiii fd inter national c‘coin)inic co-r>peration is being 
ovtilved. This n<*w s>stenr. basecl u))on contractn.d relatitrns betwetni coruple 
lucnlary econcniiies. will fit in with the syst^nn of national planning and rnav 
cveiitiialK bring alxml the iv integratitrn of w'oihl ecc»iioiu\ mi entirel> new 
line- 

(t) Agnenllute is dee]jl> in\ol\e<l in this geneial ])iogtess low aids jrlaiuied 
ecoin>m\ Tht r'cntial ])roblem wrlli which it has to contenil is that of tlie 
piic<*s ol tiericnltur.ll piodinds in its vaiious asjx'cts. It is, accoidingh , to 
the sfdiitioii of this basit' pioblem that the planning efftrrts are jrrim.iriU 
<li reeled. 

(5) Idanned econoiuj 111 agiiciltnie x>iesents eertain lieculiai asjreels 
wliit'Ji di.stiiiguish it fiorn ti'onoiuit' jdanning in other braiiche'- of irnuluctioii 
It is oft<‘U erroneously assumed that agricnltnial xrlanning mnst necessarily aim 
at a reduction of output with a view to maintaining or raising juices, while, in 
fact, its essential luirjmse iiinst bc' th.il of achieving econoniie balance betw'eeii 
the vaiious jndustii<‘s and between snj>j>l\ and demand on a level that will 
involve an all-roniid increase r)f juospeiit3’’ Jncidentalh , tt> attain a condi¬ 
tion of initial cijuilibriuiu from which to start, economic planning in agriculture 
rnaj’’ involve a reduction of outimt iit overgrown branches of j>iodrrctioii, but 
only as a temporary" ex])edient, to bi‘ font)we<i bj' «i jrolicy of co-ordinated 
expansion 

{(>) National jilarining itr agricultrire, as well as in other indrrstries, has tf> 
be srrpjilcmented by international economic co-i>j)eiation cn-oidirrated with ira- 
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tional effortB. The most important development in the direction of restoring 
economic co-operation between agricultural countries, on the one hand, and 
industrial countries, on the other, is the recent evolution, in this domain as 
elsewhere, of contractual economic relations between economic units comple¬ 
mentary to each other. This development, now still in its early stages, may 
eventually lead to the re-integriition of world economy, which cannot be achieved 
until the relations between agriclture and industrv are fully restored Until 
this re-integration is well advanced, the national incomes of both the industrial 
and the agricultural countries will be reduced* and the standards of life will 
remain below’ their normal level 


(George Pavi.ovskv 
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CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS IN THE AGRICULTURE OF IRAQ 


I. 

The opening of eerlain regions seemed likely, even before the wnr and despite 
the economic stagnation prev’ailijig within their borders, to yield ]»c>tentialities 
beyond the ordiiiaiy, and foremost among such regions was the aneieiit Land 
of the Two Rivers, Mesopotamia. A partial realisation f>f these anticipations 
came about with the shaping f>f the political destin>' of this country aftet the 
war, and for the first time there weie brought within .sight the possibilities of 
regeneration of its agriculture, at cme time proverbial for its productivity. 

The ai)pan‘nt abundance of unappropriated land will suri^rise the visitoi 
to the land of Iraq who eiicpiires into the facts lelating to the land tenuTe, noi 
will the impression be juerely a i)as.sing one. In this country the traveller may 
cover hundreds of kilometres without seeing more signs of habitation than a few 
])overtstricken villages, and here an<l theie at great distances apart Bedouin 
camps. As compared with any othej land of the Near lCa.st, this impression of 
surplus land gains additional foice, since the soil of Iiak is esi)ecially fertile and 
of high valiu‘. It was in antiquity reuowin‘d for its fiuitfulness and, as leceiit 
experiments have slu)wii, it iua> again become the garden of Asia. The plainland 
of Mesopotamia, in f.ict, i)rovi<les an unusually favourable combination of the 
most important factois in feitilily : a very rich alluvial soil brought down by 
the rivers from the mountains, offering by its chemical composition ideal conditions 
For the production of tnaiiy valuable crops ; an almost unlimited supply of river 
water which can be applied to the fields with the minimum of labour, and finally 
the high intensity of sunlight in these latitudes which reduces the rij>ening process 
of the crops to a miuimum in i>oint of lime. 

Some figures in legard to the ratio between cultivated and uncultivated 
land will serve to illustrate what has just been said. The total area of the 
new Slate of Iraq is about square kilometres. Of this some four fifths of 

the area is waste and stejipc land, so that on a cautious estimate about ido.ooo 
square kilometres are arable. Of these 100,000 square kilometres at the present 
time scarcely more than from 15 to 20 per cent, are under continuous tillage 
and thus it should be* jmssible to make further permanent settlements on about 
80,000 to 85,000 square kilometres. At present it is however impracticable, for 
a variety of reasons that will shortly be mentioned, to make available for 
settlement by immigrants a total area of more than some thousand stpiare 
kilometres, the fact being that farming of laud in Iraq is carried out for the 
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most part by seilu-nomad tribes, who are always abandoning their settlements 
and taking up fresh areas and cultivating them en passant. 

The density of settlement of the country remains far behind that of the 
neighbouring countries For the whole country there is an average density of 
8 persons per square kilometre. Omitting the desert regions, the figures are 
19 for the areas with preci])itation, and 35 h>r Ihe districts irrigated from the 
river waters. This figure is extraordinarily low for a fertile soil on which 
irrigation is practicable, and much below the corresponding figures for Leba¬ 
non, Pale.stine. or especially for Egypt, where an average population figure of 
418 per sipiare kilonietie is reached. It is thus readily intelligible that long 
before the war Irac^ was looked ni)on as a countiy with gieat possibilities, and 
that repeated schemes weic jmt forward for more effective utilisation of its 
settlement cajiacity. Agricultural settlement was, f)n account of the climate, 
not a practical proiiosition for immigrants from Central Europe and social and 
political problems als<» stood in the way of such settlement. 

It is however rpiite probable that within measurable time a practical polic3’’ 
of land settlement will become feasible to a much greater degree than at 
piesent, inasmuch as th<‘ (lucstion is one of home colonisation, viz , that of 
peimaneiit sett lenient of the H<‘douiiis, and of a reiiatriation in the North 
east of the countiy of small tiibal gumps who are constantly at feud among 
themselve.s. 

The Bedouin poinilatioii in Iraq is to-day the most numerous element in 
the couni 13. Of a total population of about 2,900,060 persons about 350,000 
I0 400,000 live in the three largest towns, while the tribes piactisiug agriculture 
number aliout 2,500,000 jicrsoiis. 

The official estimate in respect of the pure nomads of the South and West 
is about 25o,o<h>. 

The ])erniaiient settlement of the Bedouins is among the most difficult of 
the tasks that confront agrarian polic3" in Oriental countries It Cf>nstilnles 
an attempt, in opp<ibition to a natural tendency of evolution or at least 
with a rapidity foreign to such processes, to change a certain defined human 
type into another, to incorporate, under the guidance or supervision of the State, 
“ asocial ’* natures into tlie milieu of settled human societ3’’. Not that the 
Bedouins are themselvc's aloof from all social bonds; they have their own so¬ 
cial customs, theh own views of justice, theii own gioups and federations ; but 
under the influence of settlement in village or in town their original social 
linking has to be destroyed and replaced by new links and new regulation in 
haiiuoiiy with the changed forms of life. 

The foims under which farming is carried on in Irak are determined by 
the mobilil3'' of the ])opulation and the land tenure system thus conditioned. 
The system of land tenure must first be discussed, as being of special importance 
for the labour system in agriculture. According to the statements made by 
the British authorities in Iraq, not less than three fifths of the cultivated land 
and probabl3^ nine tenths of the especially cultivable soil arc the property 
of the Slate, that is, either because the State exercises a continuous right of 
ownership over it, or because the land has not been registered as the private 
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property of an individual. In these circumstances numerous forms of usufruct 
rights have grown up in Iraq, ranging from a right of occupation, nearly iden¬ 
tical with a claim to owneiship, to a barely legal right of usufruct. The 
exercise of these rights docs not for the most part lie with the fellaheen but 
with the larger tenants, so that as the typical form of farntiug the so-called 
share tenancy has developed, which represents a kind of tenant farming on a 
produce sharing basis, and, from the historical standpoint an end iiroduct of 
a long continuous develoi^ment on a basis of natural economy. Acc<^rding to 
the share system every fellah is regarded as part jiroiirietor of the crop and 
retains in harvest time from 30 to 50 per cent, of the gross produce. The 
work of preparation of the ground and of keeping up the irrigation mainly 
falls upon the landowner. The great advantage of this system i.s that the 
actual worker on the land, in time.s of crisis and labour gluts, is secured against 
seeking work in a .state of destitution, seeing that for the most pari certain 
occu]>ation rights are sissured to him, so that he cannot be merely dismi.ssed 
from the service of the landowner and left without the means of existence. 

The advantages aie however counterbalanced by a number of very burden¬ 
some disadvantages. The obligation of the landowner or employer to maintain 
the land workers <m the lands, which had been worked by them previou.sly, an 
obligation binding also on the sons and children's children, had the effect of 
binding the worker to the landowner, giving him the right to dispose of the 
labour capacity of lu.s people, doubtless extending to a certain form of wage 
slavery. The tendency of the land worker to demand at the beginning of the 
season a large advance from the owner and in this way to become as a rule 
the debtor of the employer, has considerably complicated the position for the 
worker. Thus it is custottiary for sons to be called on to give their labour to 
pay for the standing debts of their dead father, and they may be kept at 
work by the creditors till the debt is finally extinguished. The payment of 
an advance, made to a whole village or seveial villages by another large land- 
owner who needs labour, gives the latter the right to demand the ttansferenee 
of the land workers thus “ freed ” from their debts to his lands, although 
latterly objections have been raised to this form of obtaining labour. 

The following calculations were t3q>ical in the winter of 1932-33 in the 
districts of Muntafia (Southern Iraq) : 

Kach f^ah received at the beginning of the season in advances from 


the employer: 

(i) 300 kg. wheat.24 Rs. 

(2> 150 kg- barley. 7 » 

(3) in addition in cash in 3 instalments ... 50 » 

81 Rs. 

Seasonal Interest 30 per cent.24 » 


105 






The* apportionment of the produce was as follows : 


Goveniiiient .lo per cent. 

Principal tenani. 7 

Serkal-Rais (chief of the fellaheen group) 

often a hereditary office. 2 34 ” 

per cent. 

I*\irinor (often identical with i>rincipal 

tenant).40 

IVll.ih or pea'^iiiil .* . . 40 » » 


TOO per cent. 

In the cases in wliich the fellah receives all the retjuisites for cultivation 
as well as seed and work aiiiinals, iroiii the employer, this latter takes two 
thirds of the crop, after the share of the land owner, of the State and, iu 
the case of river irrigation, the usual charge for that have been deducted. 

In the North of Iraq the fellah often receive*-* all his personal re<|iiire- 
inents, including clothing and fodder for his beasts, from the employer, who 
in return has a claim on the entire crop. 

Ill the south of the country, e.specially in the areas of the 2>aliii x>laiitations, 
the conditions for the tenant farmers are much more favourable The rea.scm 
lor this is that here date cultivation i>revails, and makes great tlemands «>n 
the attention of the grower. At the same time the amounts agreed on as wages 
for the work of cultivation of palms already in bearing are usually from an 
eighth to a fifth only of the year's production On the other hand the fellah 
has a claim on the property U]> to 18 jier cent. «>f the value of the pkiiiting, 
if he has undertaken the working and 2>laii1iiig of 2>rcviousl> uncultivated land ; 
this claim has to be settled by some release from rendering of service or jrayinent 
of rent, and mdepeiideutJy of his claim on the part of the produce. 

There are numerous variations iu the division of th< j>roduce between 
owners and principal tenants on one hand and fellaheen on the cither , these 
vary with the different parts of the country, the methods of cultivation, the 
l>roximity of towns and the extent to which mechanisation has been carried 
out. The principle of the assigiunent of the lion's share in the harve.st to the 
employer is in aiij’ case uuivcrsal, and lie jirofits by the opportunity to enrich 
himself doubly : in the lir.st place by the very nature of the division of the pro¬ 
duce which in no way corresponds to the actual contribution made by the 
other party in the contract, and then through exploitation of the fellah's need 
for an advance, as he is obliged to pay iu correspondence with hi.s credit 
requirements Moreover there are other persons who have a lien on the pro¬ 
duce, such as the Serkal, the Waliush and Shehned, to mention only the most 
important. These introduce themselves, as foreman, guardian or what not, 
between the lessor and the fellah, and diminish further the scanty share of the 
fellah. The whole system corresponds to the form of exploitation which is 
commoii to agriculture almost throughout the Near Kast and has gone on from 
ancient times to the present day, with the result that an absurdly small wage 
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and a correspondingly low standard of living are the lot of the fellah, who is 
the actual worker of the soil. 

In the estimation of these figures it must of course not be overlooked tliat 
the requirements and the standard of living of the Oriental poijulations are 
beyond comparison lower than those of Western peoples. 

None the less in Ira(t also the problem, already familiar to the rest of the 
Orient world, is gradually gaining actuality. This is the problem which the 
administrators of the newer Oriental coniitries have to face as one ol the first 
importance at present, inz., how^ to acliieve meeting, or at least in some .sense 
satisfying, this inevitable awakening of needs and iniprovemert of the .standard 
of living among C 3 rieutals necessarily brought about b^^ the increasing contact 
with the West ? How is this to be effected without a veritable shattering of 
the texture of Oriental society ? 

A brief sketch must now be given of the probU^ms that have arisen 
and are arising out of the process of translorniation even in such regions as 
were earlier the unchallenged domain of the free Bedouin tribes. 

ir. 

The most decisive change both from the social and from the agricultural 
])oiiii of view is bound up with the pacilication and permanent settlement of the 
semi-nomad Hedouins, who form a ijrepondeiant element in the poiiulation in Iraq. 

The first step is to bring the different tribal elements into symijatliy with the 
idea of a social bond. The changes in no case take place in a day, or on the 
decision or action ol revolutionaries, but are none the* less recognisable within 
a relatively siiort space of time The inner history of the country in tJie course 
of the first post-war decad.2 reflects this development which has already become 
crystallised in recent legislation. 

Kspecially remarkable is the change in the attitude of the >Sheikhs. Originally 
the land held by the members of the tribe in possession and exploitation was the 
collective property of the tribe, and each member of the tribe had rights in connec¬ 
tion with it. The Sheikh was regarded as holding his office as leader by I 3 ivine 
grace and the office was inherited by virtue of the qualities of his origin and 
the authority enjoyed by his family. Kre<iuenlly also the overlordship cjf the 
lands of the tribe was personified in him. The idea of the unity of the collec¬ 
tive property found central expression in his personality as jjrotector and leader 
of the community- In many ca.ses also he had the right to reapportion the land 
periodically among the fellaheen, and to give authoritative judgment on 
disputes arising in regard to holding of land. In addition to this right vested 
in his own person he had usufructuary rights accruing to him on the ground 
of his share in the land These rights were in course of time and under the 
influence of settlement constantly enlarged and at the same time individual¬ 
ised. The vSheikh took over a large part of the lands as a title attaching 
personally to him and employed the members of his tribe on this land as fel¬ 
laheen bound to him by compulsory .services. His position became that of a large 
landowner; he was no longer as before primus inter pares and leader appointed 
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by Heaven, but an overlord over his fellow tribesmen who had lost their 
original independence and free position within their community. Once settled, 
the members of a tribe rapidly sink to the level of those fellaheen who in every 
village of the ICast strike the observer as a severely oppressed and socially de¬ 
graded population. 

Such tendencies as tlie«;e which are inseparably connected with the develop¬ 
ment of land ownership in the Near Kast are much accelerated in Iraq by the 
introduction of njodern technical equipment, without the parallel social develoij- 
ment oorrespomling As it happened, before the war, a nun*her of power punips 
had been employed for irrigation purposes. The success attending the opening 
up of the country and the high prices of agricultural products in the first decade 
aftei the war constituted the strongest motives for pushing on this mechanis¬ 
ation witJi the result that the number of motor pumps rose from 150 in 192 t to 
2100 in 1930. This development, which in many respects contained the gemi 
of a revolutionary transformation of agriculture, wa&* fostered by the Oovem- 
iiicnt by means of a partial exemption from taxation for lands irrigated with 
liunips. Such transformation however was realised only to a very limited extent. 
What in fact has occurred is that, with the introduction of machinery into the 
traditional process of production, a w'holc series of problems appeared which 
have speedily acted as a check on the further progress of mechanisation 
As regards the technical consequences of mechanical irrigation, the perfomance 
capacity, that is to say, the excess capacity of power irrigation installation as 
compared with the old scoop and lift methods, is so evident, that no numerical 
comparison is necessary Whether none the less the triiiinphal march of motor 
power is destined to receive a temporary check in this country in contradistinction 
to other lands of the Near Kast, must be determined on other grounds. 

These other reasons will bring us back, as will shortly be seen, to the 
central problems which have been touched on above. Before the appearance 
of the power pumps the lands in the irrigation zones were usually cultivated in 
strips by the tribes who, as the fertility of the soil diminished, or on the occur¬ 
rence of filoods or break<1own of the primHive irrigation equipment, hrouglit 
fresh plots under cultivation. In view of the abundance of arable land and 
the scanty population this procedure gave rise to no difficulties.. The posi¬ 
tion however changed with the erection of the heavy pumping apparatus and the 
investment of considerable capital with a view to intensive agricultural develop¬ 
ment. It became necessary to secure a clear basis of calculation, i. e,, a precisely 
defined area of land to be brought under cultivation, together with freedom from 
disputes about claims. The investment value of an average pumping plant 
is as much as 1:2000, an immense sum taking into account conditions in Iraq. 
None the less inevitably serious disturbances occurred regularly. In practice 
the history of the establishment of such a plant would be something as follows: 

A business man, having some relations with tribes practising agriculture, 
undertook to discover a suitable piece of land and concluded an agreement with 
those holding the land in usufruct on a presumed or actual title, in regard to the 
profitable utilisation of the property. The purchase of a mechanical pumping 
plant and the commencement of irrigation completed the transaction, which 
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suffered from one only, but that a critical, defect: the complete absence exaci 
definition of the mutual rights of the parties entering into the agreement, and 
especially of the usufructuary right on the land. On this latter there were norinallj* 
numerous claims from different quarters at one and the same time, while no attempt 
at definition of these had been made at the moment of the conclusion of a fresh 
agreement. As a rule the erection of a pumping plant and the intcnsificati<m 
of cultivation necessarily following thereon led to a further assertion of such 
claims, rendered easier by the absence of intelligible grounds for any of them. 
The whole affair frequently resulted in ciinflicts between usufructuaries, on what¬ 
ever title, of the land and the owners of the plant, ending in serious disturbance 
of the normal development of the irrigated areas. 

In the course of this development, these questions of landholding rights, 
always to the forefront in any transactions relating to land, appeared in their 
most problematic form. In addition another problem, a new one for Iraq, that 
of the supply of wage labour, was also, on account of the mechanisation, of .special 
importance, particularly in connection with the opening up of the great tracts 
of uncultivated land. 

In practice there is no wage-earning worker class in Iraq farming. The 
land worker is, as already stated, in the great majority of cases, a " shareholder ” 
in the harvest. The increasing ctiltivation of the land and in particular the 
development of irrigation by power pumping have for the first time led to a large 
demand for free labour, so that the “ price of labour, " t. e., in particular, the 
advance which is placed by the employers at the disposal of the land workers 
at the beginning of the season, is thereby considerably raised, without bringing 
about the desired result, the rapid formation of a permanent labouring class. 
The endeavour to profit by the labour market conditions to migrate from one 
to another employer was and is very general. Another contributory cause is 
the introduction with the aid of mechanical irrigation of new crops, such as 
cotton, the cultivation of which is irregular or even impracticable with workers 
engaged on the basis of i)ayment in kind as previously. By local observers the 
dislike of the fellah for cotton growing is accounted for by the difficulty of dis¬ 
posing of cotton secretly set aside at time of harvest, a difficulty which does not 
exist in the case of cereal crops or dates. However this may be, the fact is that 
up to a short time ago wage-earners, on a monthly wage of from 25 to 30 rupees, 
were working only on some few estates. The formation of a wage-earning class 
must however eventually follow on the gradual development of the resources of 
the country. 

Something remains to be said on the subject of the anticipated changes in 
farming systems. If the development now proceeding in the Near Kast as a 
whole extends equally rapidly to Iraq, the system of share farming which has 
so far prevailed will be superseded. The gradual formation of individual pro¬ 
perty rights and individual relations with the land will be accompanied by a rise 
in the general standard of living for the whole of the agricultural population. 
The execution of large irrigation projects with their effect on cultivation methods 
will necessarily strengthen the tendencies to social reform, even though opposition 
and inertia may make doubtful any present prospect of reform. 
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A decisive factor for the actual carrying through of such reforms will be 
found in the leaction to the new requirements, brought about in these remote 
regions by the war and the post-war conditions. Owing to the changes in 
the ]>olitical map of the Near I^ast the commercial advantages, offered by the 
geographical position t)f Mesopotamia, began at once to be realisable. 

The great masses of troops which streamed through Iraq during the war, 
the o]>eniiig of its borders to modern transport means, as well as the progressive 
accessibilit> of the natural wealth of the country, influenced and continue to 
influence the consumption habits of the indigenous population. In spite of all 
the miseries f)f the present, in spite of the centuries of habituation to poverty, 
extreme frugality and degradation, there are active signs of new requirements 
among th<‘ population which has up to the present been sunk in these conditions. 
The Report frame<l by the Hritish Administration on Irac| contain also eloquent 
reference to the transforming and releasing effects of the new contact with the 
ideas and institutions of the West, and also to other experiences of British ad¬ 
ministrators in the attempt to regulate the process with a view to the solution 
of the problems alreadj’^ outlined : 

“ Although tribal shaiks have begun to send their sous to school, they 
themselves are for tlie most part innocent of book-learning, and it is rarely that 
a tribal woman can be found, even of high shaikly family, who can write her 
own name. The result of the few who go to school is not entirely hap])y. They 
return t<j the tribe, if they return at all (and often enough they stay idly in 
the towns) to criticise their fathers and despise their womenkitid, they lose 
the old patriaichal mannets and virtues and lack the knowledge to rule the 
tribes ; in short they return unfitted for tribal life (Colonial No. 58, p. 23(>). 

Ill 

The xiroblcnis presented to the State agrarian ]>oIiey in Iracj fn)in these 
stand]>oiiils are not new. Sixty years ago the Turks made an attemi)t, in con¬ 
nection with I heir efftirts foi centralisation of the adnnuistration, also to conquer 
the difficulties, which were becoming permanent in conse<pience of the arbitrary 
rule of the great tribal sheikhs in Iraq. This was foi the time lieiiig a political 
Xjroblem, but on furthei investigation there was even then seen to l>e a social and 
ectmoinic aspect f)f the question. The gifted Turkish statesman, Midhat Pacha, 
who was sent by the Turks as Ck>vernor into Mesopotamia to deal with the unre.st 
and to uphold there the authority of the Sublime l*r)rte which was constantly 
iHiiiig threatened, very soon recognised that unless some eontiol of the semi¬ 
nomad tribes was instituted all endeavours directed towards a really ct>nstructive 
agrarian reform policy would be <loomed to frustration The provincial lords, 
lavishly prf)vided writh land by the former feudal lf>rds ruled i>ractically indepen¬ 
dently over lands cjf immense extent. The constant encounters and feuds with 
the central authority and the neighbouring tril>es were always concerned writh 
the chief wealth, the land, which frequently thus passed under other rule. A 
survey or even a precise acquaintance writh the property claims on the land was 
impracticable. There everywhere prevailed a tangle of occupation and owmer- 
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sliip claims, none of which were recognised or registered at the central offices. 
In consequence the endeavour after agricultural refornj, which couM only be a 
feeble one at its initiation, became impossible from the uncertainty as tf) agrarian 
rights, or was viewed with the greatest distrust by the tril>eR thciiiselves. since 
a definitive settlement on the land could only create further opiM)rtunities for 
control and discipline. 

Midhat Pacha fisked what was in the circumstances an unusually shiewcl 
move. He proposed to solve the problem of property in land by a general grant 
of the land in a form of tenancy, assigning for a small payment parcels of land 
out of the State domain to holders of land with presumed or actual title. He 
took into considotation also the fellachs who could show that they had been sett¬ 
led on the lands in cpiestiou for a long period ni had acciuired occupation rights 
by work on irrigation plants, atid further the sheikhs of tribes, in respect of the 
area regularly cultivated and inhabited by the tribes. 

The attempt made by Midhat Pacha did not succeed. The Turkish 
bureaucracy of the time had neither the ex])erieiice nor the good will necessary 
to the carrying through of so extensive a reform. In addition this reform 
so far outstrip]>ed the general intelligence and the level of public spirit of the 
time that it encountered resistance and refusal due to the fear of the tluties and 
obligations involved. In the first place the leaders of the tribes refused to re¬ 
cognise the new sitiiatiioii or the settlement of their rights as proposed by the 
land register authorities. They quite correctly felt that this constituted a cur¬ 
tailment of theii powers and that the .social order, of which they consideretl 
they were alike the masters and the beneficiaries, was being fundamentally 
affected theieby. 

This was the situation, apart from a few niodificatioTis, which the British 
found on their occupation <if the country in war time. The ])roblcnis arising out 
of this , although Tccngiii^ed as .such, were iie)t much to the front during the first 
ycMrs of the tulc iiiidei British regime. In the following years only, with the 
progressive ])acificatioTis of the country and the establishment of a inodorn ad¬ 
ministration, agrarian questions api^eared in their original form as of decisive 
imi^ortaiice for the reconst met ion of the country. 

The attitude taken by the British towards the problems waiting solution 
in Iraq was not wholly uniform. The setting up of an ordered centralised Govern¬ 
ment, the formation of a national State in a legion with a preponderant nomadic 
population must involve far reaching questions of social reconstruction. 

In the course of the pre war decades, a grfidual change had come over the 
British colonial and agrarian policy in the countries where great social contrasts 
and differences were to be found in the indigenous population. Whereas formerly 
the British Colonial administration usually acted in support of the native chiefs 
or great landowners , with the advent of new ideas in resjiect of colonial policy, 
increasing attention began to be paid to the interests t)f the inferior classes. This 
change of attitude was not merely a question of fulfilment of social ideals, although 
the strength of that impulse should not be underestimated, but also one of political 
considerations. The nationalistic tendencies that were making themselves felt 
in the countries governed as colonies by the great ))owcrs had their origin and 
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support in the comparatively small groups of the upper classes, mainly living in 
the towns. These were, thanks to their landed property, economically inde¬ 
pendent, and in addition to their supremacy over the country people cherished 
also wider political ambitions. It was in these circles that the British encountered 
opposition in Iracp British policy was accordingly directed in the first place 
to a weakening of the influence of this landowning class in the towns. One of the 
most appropiiale means of so doing appeared to be the promotion, through a 
comprehensive land tenure reform, of the interests of the fellaheen, and of the 
seminoma<i tribes who formed the majority of the population, and who under 
conditions of severe exploitation by sheikhs and effendis of the towns earned 
a bare livelihtx)d only. This main trend of British internal policy in Iraq may 
be traced through all the years of the British administration in the country. 
Although even in British circles this trend of agrarian policy met with repeated 
opposition, it has been increasingly emphasised in recent years and has found 
its clearest expression in the report of the British expert, »Sir Kmest Dowson 
It still remains uncertain how far the recommendations of this report, which 
is characterised by a cautious reserve, will be followed out by the Government 
of Iraq. 

Without pursuing further the subject of the interrelations of interests, 
one thing «it least is clear : agrarian conditions are moving in Iraq as else¬ 
where in the Near Kast towards a reform, tlie scope and intensity of which 
depends on the rapidity and force with which the contact of tliese lands with 
the West is effected. It is impracticable to maintain a social order which is 
based on a complete isolation from the outer world, while at the same time 
cis the rcstilt of new means of communication and the growth of the modern 
Slate new impulses are flowing in from all sides, and fresh factors are bringing 
about a change in economy and in society. 

Th(‘ recommendations contained in the T)owson Report arc drafted with 
special care in view of conditions prevailing in Iraq They are however 
iiltimatclj'^ directed towards a radical tiansforniation of the existing agrarian 
system, and the endeavour is to reconstruct the whole of the legal and economic 
bases of the land administration of Iraq by means of a large scale reform of 
land tenure associated with a reform in general methods of farming. 

Ai4^rkd' Bonn:6 . 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN EGYPT 

The general financial crisis of 1907 caught Egypt unprepared to cope with 
• its difficulties The country depended on foreign capital and foreign houses 
for the transaction of its business, rural as well as urban, so much so that the 
withdrawal of this capital fundamentally affected the economic activity of the 
I>cople. Ordinary banks, mortgage banks, agricultural banks, had all been in¬ 
troduced long before, but it was found that they never could serve the purpose 
of the small man particularly in the country-side. Kven the government had 
tried to finance him directly but without success. 
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I. ““ Historicai.. 

In the above circumstances tht existing crisis on the one hand, and 
failure of the means incHcated even in favourable times on the other - it was 
natural to look for some other way by which the small farmer, who constitutes 
by far the great majority of the poi>ulatioii, could be financed and strengthened 
in his capacity as buyer of agricultural law materials and seller of produce. 

The co-operative movement was again thought of, in spite of reactionary 
opinion that had opposed its introduction in the past on the ground of the danger 
of introducing such a democratic movement into Kgypt. Its very teachings, it 
was argued, might lead to difficulties in the control of the people by the (Gov¬ 
ernment. Some said that the people were not ripe yet to understand the 
principles of co-operation and act accordingly. Others believed that co-operation 
should come after the national capitalist had been given a trial and proved a 
failure to serve adequately the small man 

As regards the first objection, it was soon overcome by “^he fact that under 
sound co-operative legislation, organisation and supervision, there should be no 
reason for fear in that direction liesides, co-operation has never been known 
to be a revolutionary movement; in fact its slow and peaceful measures of 
reform have always exjiosed it to tlie severe criticism of the Socialists. Moreover 
the itu)vement has proved to be an effective aid, in all times and everywhere, 
to tile reforming jiolicy of governments. 

'I'hc second fear was dispelled many years ago when W. WollT raised 

his voice in th<‘ face of the anti-co-operators in Kgypt saying “ If the Egyptian 
fanuei is not ripe for co-operation, he is not ripe for anything else. ** The 
grand old co-operator realised the difference between rural reconstruction 
and rural literac3'' and showed that co-operation and mass education were two 
different things which could go hand in hand and would help each other in the 
field of economic and social reform. fti 

Concerning the third point, it was agreed that capitalists, whether foreign 
or native, are all one and the same. They are out for their own interest. 
If that coincides with the welfare of the community well and good, if not, the 
welfare of the community is not their concern ; theirs is to exploit all factors 
for their own personal gain. European experience has already shown this, and 
it would be waste of time and effort for Egypt to repeat the same trial and 
go through the same ordeal Pm rope has gone through, and at this very moment 
is struggling to find a way out by modifying or if necessary changing this capitalist 
system for a more generous one under which the people as a whole and not only 
a minority of them can live a happy life. This human aspiration to change 
capitalism, retaining what is good in it and assuring justice in man's dealings, it 
is thought can best be served by that human agency ** Co-operation. " At 
present no better system is known to suit the purpose, especially in a country 
like Kgypt where the people for historic reasons are in a backward state eco¬ 
nomically and socially. 

These three problems and many others, foremost amongst which was one 
of a religious nature, have been fully discussed. The Islamic religion, as is 



known, does not permit usury. Conservative Moslems go further and 
hold that it forbids the taking of interest at all. 

Co-operative leaders explained to the i>cople that co-operation was not 
for profit but for service and thus the way was paved to get over this difficulty. 
Those leaders made it clear that the co-operative societies could not render their 
services adequately without sufficient capital, which must be paid for if more 
capital is to be attracted, and all that co-operation allows is a reasonable rate 
of interest and no more. 

In the year igo8 the atmosphere was congenial for the laying of the found¬ 
ation of the co-operative movement in Kgypt. There was need for the move¬ 
ment, the public demanded it and the right leader was there. Omar I^outfy 
Bey - a well known lawyer and public spirited man - did not lose time in 
gaining support for the movement from amongst the intellectual classes before 
launching liis co-<jperative campaign in town and country. Foremost amongst 
Jus supporters was Prince Hussein Kamel, president of the Khedivial Agricultural 
Society. A committee was soon formed in that society with Omar I^outfy as 
a prominent member. After studying the various problems relating the 
the movement and its application in the country, and after consulting well-known 
co-operators in France and Italy. foremo.st amongst whom were Joseph Ribet 
and l^uigi I^uzzatti, and after a few of its members had visited a number of 
co-operative societies abroad, the " grandes lignes for the luovement were 
drawn up. This was followed by a project for a law for Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies which was duly passed on to the government in 1909 for con¬ 
sideration. Thus from the outset the movement took an agricultural direction, 
owing to the fact that the country as well as the body in charge of the subject 
were both agricultural. In the mean time Omar I^outfy carried on his pro¬ 
paganda. His activities were not confined to agricultural co-operation, for 
he advocated the formation of whatever type of society would realise the re¬ 
quirements of tlie people. He did not stop there, but drafted model 
rules " for the running of agricultural societies, banks or consumers’ societies 
as the case might be. In these model rules the genius of Omar lyoutfy as a 
lawyer and co-operator was revealed. He formulated his rules in a way that 
rendered them as co-operative as possible under the prevailing legislation of the 
time, and in the absence of a co-operative law. He chose for the ,agricultural 
society, the general-purpose one. In doing so, he was influenced by the 
lack of money in the district necessary for the financing of a number of one- 
purpose societies, and by the lack of men to run these intelligently, but he also 
prudently realised the difficulty of forming one whole organised village com¬ 
munity transacting their business through their organisation under the "limita¬ 
tion of object" principle. To Omir I/Outfy not eventh* efficiency of the village 
co-operative society is the criterion of real success, so much as the creation 
of a sense of responsibility and a rural community sense amongst the villagers. 

Omar I^outfy’s efforts in preaching co-operation all over the country resulted 
in establishing a number of societies urban and rural in different parts. Undjr 
his guidance these societies made headway and were considered as examples to 
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be followed. Unfortunately he did not live long and passed away in 1911 leaving 
the movement in which he had put his heart in its infancy. His followers felt his 
loss badly. At the same time the societies, suffering from the lack of a union 
which would uphold the principle.s of the movement and act as the societies’ 
federation for educational and inspecting purposes, formed a Co-operative 
I^nion in 1912 with headquarters in Cairo. Unfortunately the best form of 
such a central organisation was not chosen, for it comprised a union, a whole¬ 
sale society and a central bank, thus combining organisation, trade and iiiiance 
in higher organisation. Mi>reover its constitution was based on a capitalistic 
basis rendering it dependent on private caj>ital to a great extent. No wonder 
that highly centralised superstructure could not stand long on such a false 
foundation. 

To come back to co-operative legislati<^'ti. the CTOvernment did not take any 
steps in that dirt^ction until early in 1914, that is, two years after the " Five- 
feddan Uaw ” had been iia.ssed. With the enactment of this law the small farm¬ 
er’s difficulty in obtaining credit iiicreiised, for no attachment would be con¬ 
sidered valid agaiiisl a debtor who owned five acres or less. To help those 
farmers to carr^^' on their business favourably under the circumstances, the 
government thought of encouraging the founding of agricultural co-operative 
societies, and cou.sequently drafted a law for the purpose, based on the old pro¬ 
ject of the Khedivial Agricultural Society, btit this was imt on the shelf by the 
breaking out of the world war.** 

h'rom that time until 1925 the movement plodded along sluggishly with 
no central organisation to take cate of it, and no government to care for it, till 
it came to a standstill, and the few agiicultural and consumers’societies that 
were in existence became weaker and weaker till most of them disappeared. 

The political awakening of the country that followed the wai rendered 
trie Government more conscious cjf the econ >niic needs of the people and at 
the same time the masses more responsive to economic reform. The 
Government did not take long to pass the long-awaited Co-operative Uaw, 
thanks to past researches, projects and experience in the field of ct)-operative 
organisation, legislation and business. If we consider the year 1908 as the date 
of birth of the co-operative movement in I'^gypt, then 1923 is the date of its re¬ 
naissance. The outstanding difference in these two landmarks in co-operative 
history in Egypt is the changing of policy from self-help to state-aid. The 
reason for that change is the fifteen years exi)erience from 1908 until 1923 which 
proved that co-operation in Egypt for various reasons could not make a real 
progress unless it received assistance from the government. It was believed 
that, to begin with, the people and the state had each their part to play, and 
that i f the former’s part gradually increased, while that of the latter continually 
decreased, the time would come when the movement would really bo a flour¬ 
ishing peoples’ movement. This policy, which was considered to be the right 
one under the economic and social circumstances prevailing, was pursued.^ 

According to the above law a special '* Co-operative Section ” was founded 
in the Ministry of Agriculture for the registration and inspection of Agricultural 
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Co-operative Societies. After four years working under this law the co-oper¬ 
ative situation was as follows *- 


Nnmbet of societies 
Membetship . . . 
Pfiid up Capital 
Reserve I'und . . 
Bank I^oans . . 
Surplus. 


£K 

» 


i2,28g 

46,466 

3.996 

6.275 

.I.H56 


When public interest in democratic movements was roused with the estab¬ 
lishing ijurliameiitarj’' rule in the country, the need was felt for a new co-oper¬ 
ative law more in accoidance with the siiirit of the day and at the same time 
general in character and not merely agricultural. This law which was consid¬ 
ered the ‘ Magna Charta '' of the co-operative movement in Kgypt was passed 
in 1^27 and with it the Co-operative Section was reorganised to become in fact 
a “ State (General Co-opeiative ITnion ” undertaking the work of propaganda, 
education, inspection, auditing, issuing pamphlets, publishing a bi-monthly 
magazine and a year-book, .studying various co-o])eiative problems and advising 
the different kinds of societies on various subjects 

This .section is composed of a director assisted by chief inspectors, a chief 
auditor at headquarters, and a staff of inspectors, organisers and auditors 
stationed in different parts of the provinces. 

The progress ot Co-opeiation .since then, can be judged from the following 
statistics 
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II Thk societies and their work. 

Almost (i) all the societies are agricultural of the general-purpose type, 
serving their members in different ways chiefly in the su]iply of fertilisers, seeds 
and feeding stuffs, advancing loans to members for productive purposes, selling 
their produce and helping them to use modern agricultural machinery. About 
5 % of the societies deal also in domestic requirements such as sugar, molasses, 
soap. salt. 

As the most prominent work of the societies is the advancing of loans, the 
work accomplished in this field may first be described. 

(i) Ten societies are purely eonsmners* aocictleb and cme is a woileers* wcavm>i buciety which 
has jubt been regislered. Its ptiipcise is the purchase of the workers' raw niatenal, sale ol their 
product and niaintenance of a hii^ standard of their industry. 









A. Advance of loans. 


With the passing of tht present Co-operative law in 1927, Parliament 
authorised the granting of a State loan amounting to £250,000 to which was added 
later on £ 100,000 to be deposited as required in Hank Misr for the benefit of 
the agricultural co-operative societies. 

These societies applied to the Co-operative Section for loans needed by 
themselves and their members, within the limits fixed each year by their CTeneral 
Meetings. After due consideiation as regards the needs of the society and its 
general situation, the Section advised the Hank of the amount approved, and the 
bank examined the security offered and fixed the loan accordingly. This security 
was not only the liability of the members towards their society, as usually prac¬ 
tised in such co-oi)erative affairs, but was the personal guarantee of the members 
of the Committee of Management an<l sometimes the Council i>f Supervision as 
well. In a few cases the Committee refused to act as guarantors, in others 
the bank declined to ac'cept them as such, on account of their weak financial 
position, and in many cases th<‘y dictated to the society terms as regarded 
their being the principal beneficiaries or their remaining in office a kmg time. 
These were the weak points of the scheme. 

As regards the rates of interest, the Hank paid to the Government 2 % and 
charged 4 to the societies, which in their turn charged 7 to their members. 
Thus the difference allowed to the societies was 3 % aiiniially, which is tlie 
maximum fixed by the Co-operative l,aw. The term of the loans did not exceed 
twelve months, usually ending in December, that is about three months after the 
picking of cotton, during whi<'h time the societies could collect from members 
and repay the Bank Before the jiresent crisis the lo ms granted to the co-opera¬ 
tive societies were fully paid before the end of the year, a repayment duly 
and gracefully acknowledged by the bank in its animal reijort With the coming 
of the crisis, defaulting societies began to be rei>orted, and as the crisis continued, 
matters went ftom bad to worse, so much so that, to relieve the situation, an 
arrangement was reached betwecMi the (Government and the new bank Credit 
Agricole d’Kgypte ” as regards the jiayment of the societies’ debts by instalments. 

The following table shows the extent to which the societies benefited by the 
State loan : -- 
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In 193X the Semi-State capitalist bank Credit Agricole d'Kgypte " was 
established, and the whole co-operative business which was being carried on till 
then by Bank Misr was transferred to the new bank. The system adopted 
was quite different. The societies are granted loans for specific purposes, and 
only at the time when such loans are required. If the purpose is the purchase 
of seeds or manures, in which the bank deals, loans are given in kind. The 
principal cash loans are those for the purchase of cattle and agricultural 
machinery, and for the cultivation and picking of cotton. Further, the bank 
advances money on the security of such staple crops as cotton, wheat, maize, 
rice, etc. 

Although the rate of interest charged to the societies is i % higher than 
that which used to be charged by Bank Misr (5 %) yet the members pay i % 
lower than before (6 %). The security differs according to the kind of the loans. 
In the case of seeds and manures, the purchasing members are required to sign 
a list in which particulars of their orders and land are given. The bank 
has by law the right of privilege and the right of administrative foreclosure 
which it can apply to the crops and cattle of those members. In the case of 
loans for the purchase of cattle and machinery, the members of the Committee 
of Management act as sureties, so also in the case of loans for the cultivation 
and picking of cotton when the member is not proprietor but lease-holder. 
In all cases the society itself is the contractual debtor of the bank and as such 
is also responsible for the loan. 

The terms of loans also diffei. Those for seeds, manuies and the cultivation 
and picking of cotton fall due with the crr>pb. Those tor the p irchase of f'attle 
and machinery are medium-term, viz., from two to five years and are i>ayablc 
by instalments. Advances on crops are made tor two months, renewable. 

This is the new system briefly stated, and if the old system had its weak 
l>oints, the new one is viewed with much foreboding.s. To begin with, it not 
only paralyses the work of the societies to a large extent, but also obliges 
their members to purchase individually their most important requisites, seeds 
and manutes, from kinds already selected and at fixed ^irices. Hven if the 
supplies me well selected and the pric'es favourable — and that is not always 
the case - the attitude m itself is non-co-operative. It is not conducive to 
collective action, nor does it encourage initiative. It is argued that it assures 
good quality of goods and justice in distribution. Kven if that is so, it is certainly 
at the expense of co-operative principles, for the societies will never have a 
chance to learn by their faults and will never be capable of undertaking re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Besides the non-co-operative basis on which this system stand.s, complaints 
have been made by the societies of its impracticability. The proceedings are so 
complicated that a long time elapses before the loans are made available. The 
loans being of different kinds and given at different seasons, the bank requires 
each to be separately submitted and approved by the general meetings of the 
societies, and this is not by any means an easy matter. Furthermore, committee 
men are called to the bank or its branches several times which entails loss of time 
and money ; not to speak of the banks’ interference with the internal organisation 
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of the societies on the ground of being concerned with the security offered. 
As regards the right of administrative foreclosure of crops given to the bank by 
law, it is sometimes used harshly against the interests of the nieniberH. Had 
this right been given to the societies (i) instead, although admittedly this 
would still have been non-co-operative, it would at least used have been more 
cautiously; but to give it to the bank whose main concern is to get back its 
nu)ney, not only dex>reciates the value of the crops and consequently causes 
loss to the members at a time when they need assistance most, but what is 
more, it is detrimental to the cause of co-operation. 

Such defects and shortcomings are being collected as far as possible. In 
the meantime an endeavour is being made to pave the way for the establishing 
of a central co-operative bank which is the real renled5^ 

The following is a statement of the b*isiness carried out between the Bank 
an<l the Agricultural Or-operative Societies during the yeai 1932 : 


Ca^h loans JCi? 

Two years loan** for piiichase of cattle .... 36,444 

Advances on crops. 9,37b 


45>^520 

Loans in kind 

Feitilisers.28,822 

Seeds.10,352 

39.074 

Grand total , , . 84.894 


Before leaving Ihis question of loans, mention may be made of criticism 
bv friendly Huropean co-operative authorities of the rule that the lt)ans 
the societies advance to their niembers should be for productive pur].x>»es. 
They argue that this lestriction disables members from lx)rrowing from their 
societies to meet necessaiy expenditure ; in consequence they remain in the 
hands of the usurer, and their capacity to i>ay their dues tr> their societies is 
seriously reduced. In a village where everybody is known to everybody else 
there is no danger of the society supplying what it can supplv of the members' 
needs for productive as well as unproductive purposes as long as the Committee 
of Management watches that tlie object of each loan is really useful. On the 
other hand this generous policy might easily be abused, and a large part of the 
societies' funds spent on purposes which would not help the borrower to jiay 


(z) Steps axe being taken now to eilect this. 
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back his debt, and what remains would not he sufficient for loans for productive 
]>tir|>oses. Our experience tells us tliat although the societies' advances are 
generally spent for productive i>urposes, a certain amount - whether on account 
of laxity in supervision or impf)ssibility of very closely watching that the loans 
are being used for the purpose for which they were granted ~ is being spent 
in unproductive purposes. However, the pros and cons i>f the question are 
being reconsidered in the light of local experience, and which policy will 
eventually be chosen and followed in l^gypt remains to be seen. 

The criticism has also been made that our societies have not succeeded in 
attracting the savings of their members who geneially regard co-operation mainly 
as a means of obtaining loans at a reasonable ra'*e ot interest. This is true, 
in spite of all efforts at oral or written propaganda and recently distribution of 
savings bt>xes. The reason is that confidence between the members and their 
societies has not yet liceu fully established. Moreover it is not exj>ected that 
during the crisis co-operators who are in need ol money can save and deposit. 

H Supplies. 

The supplies of the co-o3)erative societies are largely manures which account 
for al>out 50 %, then crimes cotton seed for al>out 20 different agricultural 
requirements such as coal and kerosene, oils, ropes, timber, sacks, and seeds of 
different kinds other than cotton, 10 uiid lastly 20 household requirements 
including the share of the few purely consumers' co-operative societies. The 
value of supplies distributed to meiiil^rs in 1932 was as follows:-- 


Manures.(>8,08,) 

Cotton .seed. 19,914 

Other agricultural rcquireiueiits. 1(1,015 

Household lequircments.23,025 




There is no wholesale society for the purchase ot the agiii udural supplies but 
the quality of manures and cotton .seeds is ensuied by law. As to i>rice, this is 
practically fixed for manures, but there is wide range as regards cotton seed. 
Co-operative societies were habitual buyers of manures from bfith the Royal 
•.Agricultural Society to which they pay an annual subscription, and the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The latter di.stribnted selected cotton seed as well. Now^ the 
new Credit Agricole d’Kgypt has taken civcr the trading business of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. When the societies need loans for the purchase of requirements, 
the Credit Agricole gives these loans in kind. The societies are thus jirecluded 
from choosing their supplies and forego the benefits of wholesale buxines*'.. It is 
true that on several supplies the bank grants a special 5 % discount for co- 
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operative societies but this is only a small part of the trade margin. Societies 
when dealing with the ordinary channels of trade, e. g., in cotton seed, often 
realise 20 % on their dealings Supplies of household requirements are arranged 
otherwise. 


C. Sale of produce. 

Co-operative selling, being one of the most difficult operations in co-operative 
business, has been tried cautitmsly in this country. Only one of our societies is a 
sale society for the marketing of fruits in Kayoum, one of our most important fruit 
growing prf>vinces. It has just been founded and has not yet started business. 
A few of our agricultural societies liave tried the sale of their members' cotton 
and realised appreciably highei prices than those prevailing in their respective 
local markets It will however be some lime yet before this operalion is 
properly organi.'^ed on a large scale 

Attemi^ts are being made now to prepare the way for the co-operative selling 
of onions and rice, two of our main crops. This has been begun by supplying 
good seeds to the societies in the areas of these crop.s, followed by helping them 
to acquire modem machinery for the sorting and grading of onions and threshing 
of rice, operations which are necessary if the crops aie to fetch better prices. 

In the field of marketing vegetables, a successful society exists in Alex¬ 
andria. It is, like all our agricultural societies, a general-purpose one. It 
.supplies the agricultural re(|uirements of the members who are all vegetable 
growers in the outskirts of Alexandria, advances loans help them with their 
business and above all markets their produce. The agricultural re<juirements 
are chiefly seeds, fertilisers and sulphur, and the so'^iety in supplied the 

members with the best quality and at moderate i)Tices to the value of t’ R 1807, 
only 6 of which was on credit, louring the same year it granted K 200 
loans to members at 7 %. As regards the marketing of vegetables which is its 
outstanding work, the society succeeded in lyji in founding a siiacious auction 
market well-equip])ed with offices and stores, which after many difficulties not 
only realised its object, vi::., to relieve its members of the ill-treatment of local 
middlemen, but obliged these to improve their methods of business with the 
growers generally. The market, towards the establishment of which the society 
advanced t: R 1000, is managed by a body of five well known meml>er-growers 
who undertake all responsibility for management, loss and bad debts in return 
for receiving 7 % of the 8 % deducted from the sales i>roceeds, for cost of ad¬ 
ministration, the remaining i % goes to the society. There also exist dues 
paid at the market gate by purchasers. Although the method of sale is by 
auction in the market hall, sales are allowed on the road to merchants who require 
early delivery. Such sales are rei>orted to the market and the commission of 
8 % must be paid thereon. Besides there are sales made by direct private con¬ 
tract between the market managers and exporters. The market advances loans 
to members on account of vegetables sold in it. Another service which the so¬ 
ciety rendered to its members was the facilities for obtaining special permits 
for them from the Governorate for vegetable carts. Before then, such permits 
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were only given to local drivers at whose mercy the farmers were, and that was 
a source of trouble and annoyance to them. 

The following statistics for the year 1932, that is four years after the so¬ 
ciety’s foundation. show the extent of its business :— 


In the society. 

Membership. 720 

Paid up share capital.. £B 1,716 

Reserve Fund. » 622 

Net Profit. » 456 

Supplies. » 1,807 

Loans. » 200 

In the Auction Market 

Total l^roceeds for commission & Kxit dues. £ B 3,298 

Expenditure. » 1,646 

Profits . » 1,651 

Society’s share 1 % on sales . » 376 

Managers share . » 1,275 

Number of farmers using market .... 5,000 

Sales. JtB 37 » 55 b 

8 % Commission. » 3,006 

Exit dues. 292 

Advances on vegetables . » 12,000 


The net surplus of the Alexandria Society from all sources amounted to 
£ B 481 and was distributed as follows :— 


fc 

Reserve Fund (50 %—). 241 

Interest on .shares 6 ^^3 

Social Fund 5 % . 24 

refund . 113 


481 


I>. Supply of household requirements. 

About 10 % per cent, cf the agricultural general-purpose societies distribute 
household requirements to their members, especially molasses, sugar, soap, salt 
and extra provisions for the fasting month of Ramadan. During the year 1932 
about 58 societies supplied to their members goods to the value of £B 5,574. 
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Purely consumers' co-operative societies number at present ten. The situa¬ 
tion at the end of 1932 was as follows :— 


Number of Societies . 5 

Membership. 515 

Paid up capital . JCH 2,270 

Reserve Fund. t* 489 

Sales. » 17.452 


It is worthy v.f note that consumers' societies are working under purely 
self-heli> principles. The only help they receive from the Government is that of 
free supervision and auditing of accounts by the Co-operative Section. 

The most important of these societies is that of Ismailia which is exclusively 
for the members of the Handiciaft Trade ITnion. 

The situation of this society at the end of 1932 is as follows : 


Meiube] ship 
Paid up capital 
Reserve Fund . 
Net Profit . . 
J^ales .... 


2f>o 

L n 1,686 

» 3^0 

)» 412 

» 13,264 


The work of this society includes at present the following departments : 
grocery and provisions, meat, green-grocery, fruit, millinery, benzine and petrol. 

In 193T, the society built its own premises with a spacious hall on the upper 
floor rented to the Handicraft Trade Union at a reasonable rent. This Union 
receives at the same time an annual subsidy from the social fund of the society 
amounting to 10 % of its net profit. 

The society also is contemplating at pre.sent the building of a Cinema-hall; 
and the matter is now being minutely examined from its different sides in order 
to be sure of its .success. 

In July 1932, the society laid down the rules for “ deposit accounts. ** After 
one year, the figuies of these deposits from members and non-members amounted 
to JLK817. The annual rate of interest paid to members is 4 % and to non¬ 
members 3 %• 

In March 1933, the society went a step further by encouraging thrift among 
its members' children, to whom it distributed savings boxes. These boxes are 
brought to the society by tlie members to be opened, and the contents of each 
box are entered in the deposit book of the child. 

As regards sales on credit, it i.s being allowed to members only and with 
restrictions. Regulations are laid down limiting the member's purchases on credit 
to 60 % of the total value of his fully paid up shares. Credit is not allowed 
to any member unless he pays at the beginning of every mouth the total amount 
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of his purchases during the preceding month The fact that wages are paid 
in Egypt monthly, and not weekly or fortnightly, make it difficult for wage- 
earners to get into the habit of cash payment. 

Effort*^ are being made here as well as in other societies to encourage cash 
payment, and the best result has been attained this year in the Alexandria 
Society where sales on credit amounted to only 6 % of the whole sales. 

A glimpse at the work and success of the Ismailia Co-operative Society is 
enough to show the groat .services that can be rendered by this kind of society 
to its members. 

I^'rom the above account of the consumers* side of the co-operative move¬ 
ment, it will be noticed that it is out of proportion altogether to the agricultural 
side in spite of its great utility as already shown. This situation having been 
recently considered under the stress of the high cost of living and in view of the 
success attained by the few stores that have been founded, it is expected that 
in the near future this side of the movement may he widely extended. 


K Utilisation Services. 

The use of modern agricultural machinery is still very limited, and it is 
not unusual that a progressive society which enters the field with high hopes 
withdraws from it with dissatisfaction. The writing off of the value of machinery 
is often too heavy compared with the services rendeied 'Phere is often not 
enough work forthcoming for agricultuial machinery, and it is difficult to find 
the proper mechanics. Jhiring the crisis, farmers went back to their usual old 
methods. So far, mechanical ploughing has been tried in a few societies with no 
great success Still, new attempts aie being made putting the process on soundei 
lines and trying to introduce machinery and implements for the j)rocessing of 
rice, onions, eggs, milk, honey, etc. 

Another allied branch is the fumigation of citius tiees Tliis is growing 
in importance with the development of orange groves. Fumigation is carried 
on by a few societies under the technical control of the Ministry of Agricultuie 
and with its help. They draw an appreciable benefit from this operation. 

The following is the result of the utilisation of machinery, imiMemeiits and 
kindred .services in 1932 : -- 


t T 

Ploughing. 312 

Fumigation. i»1 h4 

Pump Irrigation. 93 

Miscellaneous. 55-2 


2,121 
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K. The Social Side of the Societies. 

As co-operators, we believe that imi>rovitig the economic condition of the 
people is only the first btep towards attaining a better life. One is at the begin¬ 
ning of the road to progress and the other at the end, and between them lie several 
stages that make for individual develojiment and self-expression. We have been 
trying to get into the minds of Kgyi>tiaii Co-operators, that unless their societies 
can claim for themselves, as agencies of social recoiistniction, something more 
than adding to the material gains of the people, they are indeed of no real signi¬ 
ficance in the realisation of a better state. We found it difticult to get our societies 
to respond to this call in a few years. Materialism has become so dee])l> seated 
in the minds of the people, that it has become almo.st their only concern. That 
accounts for our success in the social field being rather meagre. By law, c(»-oper- 
ative societies are obliged to allot a ceitain percentage of their net profits - 4 % 
on the average (i) for social services in their districts. This is being sjxnit 
in founding small rural schools, building drinking ^fountains for cattle, digging 
village water punii)S, repairing canal batiks, helping to put out fires, etc 

A few societies like that of Dersliaba in Behera Province go further and allot 
as much as 20 ”0 their net profits to their social funds. The society mentioned 
interests itself in the impiovcment of the condition of life in the village generally, 
lepairing roads, maintaining stioct lighting, planting trees for shelter, conducting 
a small trade schcxil in which the children are taught weaving and rug-making, 
reforming education in t he village as weU as improving the sanitary conditions therein. 

As regards the social influence the .societies had over their members, this 
could be realised fioin the fact that our co-operative public is, as a rule, better 
instructed and liettci disciplined than the general public. The agricultural know- 
edge of the members of the societies as well as tixeir business methiids have 
been somewhat improved. Ordei prevails in their meetings. Speakers express 
theni.selves clearly «ind to the point and they are listened to attentively. Members 
geneially take more intere.st now in the alTaiis of their .societies and lire no longer 
merely sleeping partners. They take their places in their societies, knowing to 
a certain extent their rights and their duties and realising their responsibility. 
They look upon their societies as a potent means for improving their conditions 
of life generally. Their differences with each other and even some of their 
private difficulties are settled at the hands of their societies. This helps a great 
deal in establishing peace and good will in the village.s. Members are put in touch 
with the world outside their village by the Committee of Management informing 
them now and then in the evenings when work is over, of what has come to their 
knowledge through the newsi)apers, books, magazines, pamphlets, government 
publications etc., that reach the society. In short, the societies’ influence in 
fostering the natural associative character of the people, encouraging the reco¬ 
gnition of their common interests, can be recognised. 

J. Rash AD, M. A., Ph. D., 

1>%recU>r of the Co-operatwe Scitum 
of the KgypHan Minxstry of Agriculture 

(1) Tills amutmlccl to £K 850 in 1911, and 306 in 1933 In those bucleties which allotted 
their surplua to reserves, dividend etc. 
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HAIL INSURANCE IN RUMANIA 

In 1931 the following societies were engaged in hail insurance in Kuniania : 

Agricola Fonciera ** Insurance Company Limited (capital 50,000,000 lei)» 

Agronumul ** Insurance Company Limited (capital 8,000,000 lei). 

Asigurarea RomUneasca. Insurance Company Limited (capital 12,000 000 
lei). 

Dacia-Romania ” Insurance Company Limited (capital 60,000,000 lei). 

" Franco-Romdna Insurance Company lyimited (capital 15,000,000 lei). 

“ Gcncrala Insurance Company Limited (capital 50,000,000 lei). 

“ Na^ionala ** Insurance Company Limited (capital 10,000,000 lei) 

Prima Ardcleana ** Insurance Company Limited (capital 10,000,000 lei). 

** Stcaua Romdtiiei Insurance Company Limited (capital 10,000,000 lei). 

" Transylvania Insurance Company Limited (capital 0,000,000 lei). 

There is a Hail Pool in existence in Rumania constituted in 1932 by the 
following companies ; Agricola, Dacia-Romani a, Fonciera, Franco-Roin&n a, 
Oenerala, Na^ionala, Prima Ardelcana, Riunione Adriatica, Stcaua Roinanici. 
These companies jointly maintain a central iuternal organisation known as ** Birou 
central de grindinil (Central Hail Office) not incorporated and having the 
duty of joint direction of hail insurance matters. 

Smic detailed information may be given in regard to the organisation of 
the Pool (i) The c<mstitueTit companies retain a free hand in respect of obtain¬ 
ing business ; each company is the sole judge of the number ol insurance contracts 
which it can, and is prepared to, undertake, and the staff of the company is in each 
case in charge of such operations. The same does not hold good in regard to 
premium lates, the scale of which is identical for all the coinjianie**, thus exclud¬ 
ing all possibility of coiniietition in this respect between the companies Com¬ 
petition exists solely in respect of the activity of the staff in obtaining and fostei- 
ing insurance business, and in respect of the reputation gained Policy insurance 
conditions nie the same for all the companies, and this is true alike of gen¬ 
eral and special conditions. 

While the obtaining of busincvss is individual matter for each company 
the settlement of claims is in common, that is to say, the Central Hail Office 
carries out the surveys of damage and tlie compensation for losses withfiut refer¬ 
ence to the comi>any or companies with which the ]>olicies are held. Each 
company is represented in the Office by a certain number of ** (idju.stoTS ; 
these however are not employed in connection with the estimation c)t the claims 
made on the ]>articular company, but their services are used as seems advisable 
at any time. 

The Central Hail Office has charge of the accounting operations which are 
carried out jointly. The returns, whether profit or loss, of the working of the 
hail insurance, arc pooled. 


1) QBn 7 X.KA N. AstguratUe agricole. Bucarcst, i03O, p, 223. 
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After deducting the joint administration costs the net deficit or surplus 
is allocated among the companies forming the Pool according to the total of the 
premiums received by each conipatiy. 

The above is a brief outline of the principles of organisation of the hail 
insurance Pool and of its Central Bureau. 

An attempt has been made in this way to diminish the risks of the working 
of hail insurance by means of a distribution of risks. The importance of this 
branch of insurance is for the lujijority of the companies in que.stion soniewliat 
limited in regard to turnover, and the returns are frequently negative or even 
in the most favourable conditions show very small profits. 

As regards the premium tariffs, which as already remarked are the same for 
all the companies belonging to the Pool, it may be of interest to describe here 
the three tariffs in force in Rumania in 1029 : the scale applying to the former 
Kingdom and Bessarabia, that fot Transylvania and finally that for Buko- 
vina (i). 

Taking into account the difference in the risks according to locality the first 
of these tariffs is divided into eight classics under which were grouped the 43 
departments which constituted the former Kingdom and Bessarabia. At the 
same lime tht'sc scales tif rates were divided into four classes according to the 
specific lisk, viz. : 

Class I ; maize ; 

Class II : straw yielding cereals including buckwheat ; 

Class III : rape, peas, haricot, beans, sunflower, broad beans, chickpeas 
and lentils ; 

Class IV : industrial crojis, vtz.^ cummin, aniseed, millet, clover, fodder 
millet, poppy, hemp and flax for fibre, field vegetables 
(mustard, potatoes, gourds). 

The following were excluded from insurance : vineyards, kitchen gardens, 
sugarbeet, and generally all croi>s not mentioned above. 

The following are the premium tariffs for the above products expressed 
as percentages of the values insured in lei . 



(1) GHtuiiBA N. op. ctt., p. 23 5 secpi. 
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If hemp and flax were insured only for seed and not for fibre, on which 
point an express declaration must be made, the premiums were calculated in 
accordance with Class TTI (colza, etc ). 

There are also supplementary payments: 15 per cent, of the premium for 
administration costs, 4 per cent, of the premium for the proportional stamp tax. 

In Transylvania there were nine classes of risks according to locality : but 
the topographical division is not by department but by commune. However 
a class of such risks was fixed for each department and for certain departments 
two or even three classes. A class of risks was assigned to each comnmne, but 
for the communes on the territory’ of which there was so far no hail insurance 
the basis taken in the first year for the calculation of the locality or topographical 
ri.jk was that of the department Communes classed according to their own 
topographical risk were classed under a risk different from that in which the 
department to which these communes belonged was classed. 

From the point of view of the specific risk agricultural products were dis¬ 
tributed into 7 classes: 

Class I : various grasses and forage crops ; 

Class II : maize, fodder beet and potatoes ; 

Class HI : wheat; 

Class IV : meslin, rye, barley, oats and vetches ; 

Class V : oil-yielding plants, linseed, leguminous cioijs, sugar beet, 
seed vetch, millet and buckwheat; 

Class VI : hemp, flax, clover seed, poppy, rice and other industrial 
crops ; 

Class VII : hops. 

l^'or hemp and flax fibies and for hemp seed fixed premiums were x>aid on 
s}>ecial tariffs. 

For Transylvania including Banal the tariffs were as follows : 
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Payments supplementary to the premiums were made as follows : 

21 per cent, for administrative expenses, for premiums below 10,000 lei ; i() 
percent, for premiums over 10,000 lei, with a minimum supplement of 2,100 lei i 
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2 per cent, of the sum insured for policy tax ; 4 per cent, of the sum insured 
for the proportional legal taxes. 

For insurances of six years’ duration and for sums exceeding 10,000 lei 
special reductions are granted. 

In Bukovina the topographical risks were determined, as for the former 
Kingdom, by Departments. 

From the i>oint of view of the specific risk insurable agricultural products 
were grouped in 5 classes : 

Class I : maize ; 

Class II ; winter wheat and rye ; 

(.!lass III : spring wheat, bailey, brewing barley, oats and buckwheat ; 
C’ass TV * colza, coniellna, poppy, peas, lentils, beans, small peas, lupin, 
millet, aniseed, cummin, flax and hemp ; 

Class V • hops, clover, lucerne for seed. 

The following taritT« were in force in Bukovina * 
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Payments supplementary to th< i>remiums wete made as follows : 

(rf) for administrative costs in accordance with the following .scale : 

50 per cent on net premiums ujj to 1,000 lei ; 

40 pel cent, on net premiums of from 1,001 to lo.otx) lei, with a minimum 

.su])plenien1 of ejoo lei ; 

.10 ])er cent on net ])Temium.s of from 10,001 to 20,000 lei, with a iiiinimtini 
supplement of 4,001) lei ; 

20 per cent, on net premiums of 20,000 lei, with a miiiumum supplement of 
10,()()() lei. 

(/)) 4 per cent oi the pTemium tor propoitional stamp-taxes, 
hhom the point of view of the specific risk, the following interesting differ¬ 
ences occur ill the tariffs, as a consequence of the diversity in the topographical 
risk. 

In the former Kingdom, for example, potatoes were placed in Class IV 

with a taiiff at least three times higher than that relating to maize which is 

placed in Class I, whereas in Transylvania and in Bauat potatoes were placed 
in the same class as maize. In the former Kingdom wheat figured in the same 
class as the other cereals, in Transylvania in a class below the other cereals, 
while in Bukovina wheat was divided into two classes : winter wheat is classed 
with rye, while spring wheat is classed with the other cereals. 
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A law enacted on 4 Jnly 1930 regulates alike the constitution and working 
of private non-marine insurances and the insurance contract. The necessity 
of this important law appeared aftei the war, not only on account of the variety 
of legislations in the different provinces of Rumania, but also on account of the 
omissions in these legivSlations as legards insurance. The law is divided into 
8 chapters, viz : 

(t) CU*neral provisions. 

(2) Constitution and authoiisation for working. 

(3) State Control. 

(4) Ouarantees and reserves. 

(5) Balance sheet or statement of accounts. 

((>) Penalties. 

(7) Insiir.uice contiact 

(8) Pinal and provisional ineasuie'^. 

According to this law the practice of insurance business was lestricted to 
limited liability share coin])aiiies only. l*ieviously insur.inces might be c(jually 
undertaken private* companies. Mutual and co-operative societies and mutual 
aid societies were icgulated by speci.d laws. 

Ill virtue of a modification intriiduced by a l^aw of 4 April ic)3i, co-operative 
societii's which at the date of pulilication of the law were engaged on this branch 
of insurance might continue to deal with it These societies might continue to 
function in accordance with the same regulations and measures which govern 
the working of the limited liability share companies 

By the Rumauian legislation the ap]>roval of the (Vox^ernment must be ob¬ 
tained for the ''onstitution of insurance undertaki igs Application for author¬ 
isation must be accomjianied not only by the Deed of Constitution but also 
by the voucher for the ])ayment of at least the half of the subscribed capital 
which may not be less than 2 million lei for each special branch. This com¬ 
pulsory payment may liowevei be reduced by rnie fourth in the event of the 
society in <picsti<»n undertaking more than three branches. Poreign conix>anies 
desiring to establish a repiesentation in the countiy must have been in existence 
for TO years and must have a share eax)ital double that required for the 
national societies. 

By art. 2b of the baw, insiiiance companies are obliged to deposit with the 
Ministry of Industry and Trade a guarantee ecjual to half the capital required 
for their constitution. 

According to the baw of April iq3i thert' may be reduction either of the 
capital or of the guarantee 

The lyaw of 1930 contains obligatory provisions relating to the form and 
method of presenting the .statement of accounts. 

By the system of CTOvernment inspection adopted there is both intervention 
at the time of the constitution of the insurance company, and cmitinuous super¬ 
vision of the working. The Insiiection Office is subordinate to the Ministry of 
Industry and Trade and consists of ten members with full technical qualific¬ 
ation and the usual office staff. It is this office which establishes the general 
conditions of the policies and the model forms for the statements of accounts 
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and for the statistics. The rules relating to the insurance contract are set out 
iliider a number of headings, as follows : insurance undertakings, risks, premiums, 
the conditions of the contract, insurances against losses of any kind, life insurance 
and sickness insurance, re-insurance, general regulations. 

Before the war in the former Kingdom of Rumania 2.5 i>er cent, of the area 
sown was insured ; out of the total areas affected by hail damage 52 per cent, 
were insured. At the present time only o.i per cent, of the area sown is insured 
and only 2 to j per cent, of the area affected by. hail damage. 

The following are the statistics relating to hail insurance in Rumania. The 
figures shown in the first table relate to hail insurance effected by all the in¬ 
surance coinjianies. In the second table only the data relating to the Pool 
appear. 

As results from these tables, the premiums leceived have fallen seriously 
since 1931. 

It appears that this tendency has latterly become more marked. Apart 
from the economic depression, a very important factoi seems to have acted 
in the direction imlicated — the lestriction of mortgage credit and the almost 
complete disappearance of a special form of stipulation which was much used 
both in hail insurance and in fire insurance, viz., the possibility for the insured 
person to iiay the premium after the sale of the crop (1). 


Hail Insurance in Rumania (*). 
J927- n)3J. 
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Dacia-Romania ... 

1.324 


18O 

1,12^ 

Pranco-Rom^ua. . 

345 

2(>8 
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• lO 

Generala. 

4 ,o (>4 
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2.351 

47 

Na^ionala. 

<)0(> 

^54 
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82 

Priina ArdeleauS. . 

A.674 

848 

875 

— 

Steaua-Romaniei. 

5-^1 

407 

64 

3 

Transylvania. 


807 

240 

18 

Total 10 . . 

14,410 

4 . 4«4 

7.000 

1.06 ) 

lyjo . . . 

14 » 17 -l 

10,278 

15.<>82 

3.161 

. iQ2g . . 

54 . 

25.873 

15,119 

1,560 

TO28 . 

»b 447 

42,01:0 

10,180 

1.603 

T027 . . . 

49,30 i 

26,532 

11,050 

1,207 


(♦) Ahsehuraws Jahrbuch No. 5J. 


(1) IHe Versuherung. Ncuc PrUc PrcMc, November 1933, 
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Hail Insurance as effected by the Pool (igaS-igsa) (*). 
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ha 
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1928 .... 

25 

X, 244,2 ) 0 ,128 

24.555 

2 5 , 06 ( 1,4 52 

4 5,504.817 

24,14 2,95<> 

1929 .... 

158.244 

799.399.795 

T'^.149 

15.»5 5 , 4*8 

51.179,858 

*4.444,900 

1930 .... 

122,080 

779,204,916 

2 5,094 

11.587,51)5 

24.907,904 

* 3 . 937,501 

1931 . . . . 

35.559 

177.795.7*8 

14.370 

3. 509,098 

6,195,92b 

5,046 ,(kki 

1932 .... 

15.947 

90 ,^ 54,374 

1,490 

■ 

2,081,690 

1,3*9,162 


(•) CommunicaUim of the Ministry of Airnculturc and Fublii. fluids of Rumania to the Institulc 
dated 5 October 1932. 


F. A. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Deutsche Agrarpolitik im Rahmen der inneren UMd ausserev Wirtschafts pohfik Iiii 
Auftrage cles Vorntaiidos der bVicdrich I^ist-Ciesellschaft e V , herausgcKcl>en von Frit* 
Beckmann, Bcrnliard Ilanns, Theodor Brinkmann, Iloniiann Beiite, hMgar Saliii, 
Werner Ilenkebnatm, Bd 1 Die J/age der deutdclien Laudwirtscliaft und die Oestaltung 
der agrarpolitischen Fiiizelniassnalmieii S 785 Bd II Die dentschc Agrarpolitik iin 
Rulinien eiuer urganischeu I^'brdemng der deutselien Oestuntwirtschaft S 73,^. Bd 
III. Landwirtsc'hafl ninl Agrar|xjlitik iiu Anslaiid. S ^84 Verlag von Reiniar Holibing, 
Berlin, 1932 

fPollowing on the appearaiic'e of the compilation made by SURlKC on German 
agriculture a three volume wf>rk on Ciennan agrarian policy lias been publislied by 
the Friedrich List Society. The publication of thcvSC' two books is cm indication of 
tile great interest taken at the present time in agricultural questions, an interest luit 
confined to farming circles but very generjUly diffuscKl. 

To a more marked extent even tlian with SKRING’s work, which was reviewed in 
an earlier number (1), it lias been the endeavour of the List Society not merely 
to sum up the results of the previous period but also and principally to look foxward 
to the future. It is the conviction of the compilers of these three exliaustive volumes 
tliat a special significance attaches within a measurable pericKi to questions of agrarian 
policy in relation to the internal and external economic policy of Germany. The 
intention is to contribute to tlic elucidation of all important and keenly discussed 
problems With this object the views have been coUectc^d of a number of writers re¬ 
presentative of the most divergent lines of thought in science, economics and politics. 

These pronomicements which also appeared in the earlier publication liave now 
been wholly or partially revised or transformed by the contributors. The list of collab- 


(r) See IfUenuUtnnal Review of Agriculture, 1932. No. 3, p. 78. 
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orator.** thu** contains the names of nearly all those who in the course of the last few 
years have taken part in (^ernany in the cliscii.ssioti of af^ricultural or agrarian policy. In 
the third volume will be found sonic* valuable contributions on agrarian policy in other 
cxnmtries by well known authors in the different exjuntries 

A brief survey c»f the contents may suffice to show the amplitude of the material 
contained in the three* v'olnines. Owing to the large numlier of the contributors the work 
does not present a uniform whole, and for this reason the actual reading of the work cuid 
grasp of its contents may somewhat difficult and troultlesonie. On the other liand the 
value of the lKx>k is enhanced by the presc*ntation of opposing points of view. Tliis 
cliaracterivStic in fact makes the whole work a particularly valualile mine of information 
for the study of agricultural problems of the most diverse* kinds and in particular for 
economic conditions of Oermany In this respc*ct it makes little differenc*e tliiit the events 
of the last year luive lc*d to a fundamental reversal of (V*rman agrarian pcdicy 

Although the treatment of the different cpiestions is mainly from the standpoint of 
(Scrmaiiy, c|uestions of general interest are none the less involved, so tliat the (lemnui 
and the non-(German reader will lUike find much of value in the study 

Volume I opc*iis with a contribution by Th. Bktnkmann “ Problc*ms of the Future 
of Cierniaii Agriculture* (Sc'lxicksalsfrageii des deutsclieti Jauidwirtscluift) in which he 
endeavours " to place on evidencx* certain facts and t*vents occurring within the post¬ 
war agricultural ecxmoniy which up to the present liave been little recx)gnist‘d, but 
which are l>eeoniiiig lH.*yond all anticipation decisive and indt*ed fateful in view of the 
agricultural world ontlcxik of the future " The* cau.ses for the clianging tendency in 
world agricultural economy lie, according to Brinknuum, mainly on the side of demand, 
namely in the sudden decline in the rate of |x>pulation increase* which lias occurred 
ill tile imjxirting countries of the world market The effect ot the population devcl- 
opiiieiit on the economic structure atid on the agricultural market in (lermaiiy is 
investigated in detail in the succeeding article* by Fr. Bitrodokfkr. In the same 
connection there follow the views of different authors on production and consiiinptioii 
af agncultual products, ami in piirticulai the diflerent branches of agricultural i>io- 
duction in (Icmiaiiy The second section deals the earning capacity of (German agri¬ 
culture, the third with the question of reduction in cost and increavse in proeluction. 
The sub-st*i'ti<ms to which a numlK*r of writers contribute mainly tend to establish 
the conclusion tliat there arc many possibiliti< s for increasing tVrniaii agricultural 
prfKluction, but tluit— in agreement with Brinkiiiaiin's view—the limits of marketing 
}>ossibililies are being reached in various directions The third section deals in detail 
with the following (piestions ■ guidance of production and of the general structure cif 
agritnilturc ; lalxmr market and capital market , technical methods ft>r reduction of 
cx>sts ; price Ireiuls and marketing reform. 

In Vol II an investigation is made of (lernian agrii'ultural policy with respect 
to an organic promotion of the (ienuaii general economic policy. In the first section 
the views of a numlxjr of authors are given on the cluiiigcs in the structure of national 
and world economy I'hc second SMsetiou, which bears the title " (^neral organisation 
of German Agrarian Policy" (Das(^esaiutsystcmderdeutscheii AgrarpoHtik), opens with 
a detailed account t>f German agricultural policy from ic)i4 to 1032 by W. W1511KR 
In this connection views are expressed on forms, actual and possible, of State 
assistance, the trading system, taxation of agriculture, arable cultivation and land set¬ 
tlement. The third section contains coiilributed notes on the relation of the agricul¬ 
tural policy to the general ecc^iioinic policy * the exchange of commodities between agri¬ 
culture and industry ; agricultural geography and agricultural policy ; German industry 
and German agriculture ; agricultural policy and internatjonal export capacity ; the 
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throttling of imports and tlie export trade , agricultural policy and oversieaa transport ; 
the endeavour to secure national self sufficiency and its effect on the co-ordination of 
production and demand ; self-sufficiency and protection of agriculture, tluKm-tical 
possibilities and limits of their realisation, A contribution from 1 $ Satjn on the “ Turning 
point of German Rcouoinic Policy" (Am Wendepunkt der deutschen Wirtst'haft.sixilitik) 
forms the conclusion to the two first vtilunies 

Vol III is devoted to agriculture and agricultural policy in other comitrics An 
introduction on intc^mational problems of agricultural trade policy is followed by txai- 
tributetl articles on Agriculture and Agricniltural Policy in Ilenmark (by J Warminc; 
and W. Busch), ill Great Britain (by P Grant), in the Netherlands (by J pRoST), in 
Belgium (by G 1 )E JvRENKr), in Prance (by A BkrgsTRASSKk) , in Switzerland (by 
O HoWAEn), in Yugoslavia (by O v P'ranges), in the Stales of Pastern and South¬ 
eastern Kuropc' (by A II Houi^mann), in the Baltic Slates (by R BrKNNKISKn), in 
the United States of America (by F (rRANT), and in New Zealand (by h' CiRANT) 
Tabular statements are given for a large number of othei countries j 
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IN THE PRESS,:— 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

IN 1932-33 

(ECONOMIC COMMENTARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS) 

Price: 25 liras 

A volume of 500 to 600 pages, 8vo, IVth Year 

This publication is intended to be an economic commentary on the 
International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1932-33, the object being to 
indicate the main tendencies of the economic situation in agriculture ; to 
analyse from different points of view the position of certain branches of 
agricultural activity ; to give some account of the action taken by the 
Governments and by the voluntary orgauisatiotis in the different countries 
on behalf of agriculture, and also of the economic conditions affecting the 
farming classes. 


FARM ACCOUNTANCY STATISTICS 

FOR 1930^1 

Price: 50 liras 

A volume of 600 to 700 pages, 8vo, IVth Year (i^ 

Bach volume contains the farm accountancy results, sux>plied by the 
Offices of the different Kuropean countries, presenting in a form as nearly 
comparative as possible, a series of international statistics. This publication 
is the more important as throwing light upon many of the most difficult 
problems of farming economy, agrarian policy and the development of the 
agricultural industry as affected by the variable conditions of the markets. 


(1) The first volume for 1927-28 was publi^cd in French only. 


The above prices are subject to a 10 per cent, supplement to cover cost of packing and postage. 





MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 

1934 No. 3 


THE AGRARIAN REFORM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


I. 

REASONS AND GENERAL OBJECTS OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM 

The agrarian refoim in Vngoslavia has little in common with the ideas re¬ 
presented by the national economists who are grouped under the general title 
of “ land reformers of Western Europe and North America. The ideas wliich 
underlay the first measures of the recently formed State of Yugoslavia embodying 
u remodelling of tli<‘ conditions of laud ownership, may well be de<luced from 
the pronouncement made by the first Minister of Agriculture and Premier of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, Dr. Antonin Svehla, the essence of which is contained 
in the following sentences (i) : “ The conception of power is coincident with 

the notion of possession of land, only he who owns the land, the basis of life, 
only he rules and holds the ixiwer. For this reason, in the construction of the 
new democratic state, the land which in the course of historical development 
has come into the hands of the noble class must be given back to the people 
to whom it belongs and from whom it was taken." 

And further : ** Just as the land was formerly taken from the enslaved people 
so should it be the first care to render back the land to the enfranchised people 
so that their liberation may be definitely confirmed." The advocates of these 
ideas were, in the new State of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, only some few 
Croatian intellectuals, who before the war had pursued their studies in Prague 
and had there become inspired by the ideas of the " Realists '* of whom the 
leaders were Drs. Svehka and von Masaryk. 

It was from among this small group, distinguished by great political and 
intellectual activity, the members of which had effectually brought about the 
union of the three races into the single new State, that the first Ministers were 
chosen. It was thus only natural that the ideas of these comparatively young 
men, endowed with energy and ambition, should take practical shape in the 
first measures of the new State. Such realisation was in fact rendered easier, 
since the problem of agrarian reform did not affect the Serbian territory, where 
there were no large estates and eonsequently no possibility of partition of lands. 
The problem related only to the newly acquired territories and the solution of 


(x) BuUeUa du Bureau Intemationol agralxe, No. x, Prague 1933. 
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the question was accordingly left by the Serbians to the representatives of 
Croatia-Slavonia, the Hanat, Dalmatia, Slovenm, Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
Southern Serbia. 

Actual political bapX)cnings came to leinforce the ideals of the leaders among 
the intellectuals and necessitated an immediate decision. During the war a 
number of military deserters took refuge in the forests and mountains of their 
own region, living in groups under the name of the Green Companies," depending 
on supplies brought them by their relatives, and committing all kinds of mis 
demeanours out of pure in.solence and idleness, or in revolt against the social 
order and the authorities. The number of deserters enrolled in the " Green 
Companies " at the end of the war was from 40 to 50,000; and the military tribunal 
at Zagreb had to deal in the area of Oroatia-Slavonia with over 100,000 cases 
of desertion. 

When, on the downfall of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the authority of 
those who had been the administrators disappeared, the "Green Companies" 
began to perpetrate even more serious outrages, going to the lengths of setting 
fire to castles and farmhouses, plundering shops, and committing murderous 
assaults on unpopular public setvants and agricultural and forestry officers. 
The situation became even worse, when prisoners and refugees returned in 
large numbers from Russi<i and brought tales of the new regime in that 
country which x»Tomised so much and which allowed the peasantry to divide 
up largo estates without further ceremony, to appropriate all moveable propeity 
and to avenge the wrongs suffered at the hands of their former masters. 

A movement such as described found no governmental authority strong 
enough to oppose it, .since the new State was still in the making and had as yet 
no organisation and no consolidation of power. On 28 October 1918 Croatiaiis, 
Slavonians Dalmatians, >Slovenes, (Carniola with Styria) had seceded fnmi 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and set up a regency on their own account 
which disbanded the troops returning from the front but left them for the most 
puit their weapons. The revolutionaries in the country also had arms and 
inumtions, to aid the carrying out of their schemes. The general exhaustion 
after the war, the distaste for further conflict, the need for the re-establishment 
of an ordered economy was so great that in this first period after the war no 
general rising of the peasantry occurred. On 2 December the union of all Serbs, 
Croats and Shivenes into a common kingdom under the Karagjorgjevic dynasty 
of the then Prince Regent Alexander was solemnly proclaimed in Belgrade, and 
the State had again an authority and a power-an enthusiastically acclaimed mo- 
mreh and a victorious army. Acting under a sense of duty doubly remarkable 
after the frightful experiences of the years of the war, the Serbian aimy dispersed 
itself throughout the whole area of the new State and was everywhere hailed with 
jubilation and respect by the masses, and with confidence by the owners of pro¬ 
perty. Some sporadically occurring attacks on property were visited with exem¬ 
plary punishment, and peace and order appeared to be once more established. 
The general feeling of the population was however not thereby modified, and the 
desire for the partition of the large estates retained its full force and assumed 
constantly more threatening forms. 



In the first nionths after the secession from the Austro-Hungarian mon¬ 
archy the National Council of the Slovenes, Croats and Serbs discussed the 
agrarian question and on 26 November 1918 passed the resolution (i) immed* 
iately to proceed to the execution of agrarian reforms of a democratic character, 
in particular laying down the following principles: 

(1) The dissolution of all feudal relationships, so far as existing in the coun¬ 
try of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, in particular the abolition of the Kmet (2) 
or peasant share tenanej'- obligation—with propel compensation—as well as all 
claims arising out of the feudal rclationshiiis. 

(2) For general natit>nal pur)K>'>es and especially tor those of re-parcelling 
and of land sett lenient of large sections of the peasant poinilation. there are to 
be ex]>roxiriated and utilise 1: 

{a) with equitable conq oiisation, all igricultural estates which may be 
considered, taking into account density of poi>ulation and general farming 
conditions, as large estates; 

{h) all iiroperty purchased during the war out of war profits, without 
regard to size or extent. 

It is clear from the ai) >ve statement, that the highest State authority incor¬ 
porated in the National CounciJ, in view of the urgency of the case, orders the 
parcehing out and settlement ot all latge estates, but lays down, as the first and 
prime <ibject, the abolition of all feudal relations. This is in com]>lete corresi^ond- 
eiice with the princi]>les ol the measures of agrarian reform of the East of ICurope 
as originally stated, other social, benevolent and political motives only entering 
later. The safeguarding of demociacy on the broade* t basis and the satisfying 
of the land hunger of the masses alteady e(iuipi)ed and i)repared for the securing 
of their own interests, su< h were the aims of the first measures in the sphere 
of agrarian reform in Yugoslavia. 

The resolution of the Natioii.d Council gave temporary satisfaction tti the 
peoxde but aromsed hojjes which it was impossible to fulfil. 

However the authorities had gained a liandle for putting down disturbances 
and for surmounting the first period of the new state 01 ganisation. The measure 
for the further establishment of the public peace could only be reached by the 
Oijveriiiiieiit shortly to be formed in Belgrade, which was apiiointed on 7 Decem¬ 
ber igi8. 

One month after the enactment of these mea.sures there appeared a proclam¬ 
ation of the heir to the throne Prince Alexander (6 January 1919) containing in 
the i>art relating to the agrari.in jiohcy the following words : 


(x) Fordo Sisic : Dokuiuentl o posLinkii krajjt^vinc SKS xoz4'X9i9 Zagreb T920. S. .256. Harlier 
{Ibid, p. j47) ia the message of tho National Council to the x>cai>ant0 of 14 November 19x8 it was clearly 
stated that each family in the new State will have the possibility of holding siifflcicnt land, so long as 
the legal cnactm *nt in regard to the milter is icsip.'cted; otherwlsi* everything would pass to the 
strongest comer. 

(2) In the Ktnei system, it was the large landowner who owned the land. The Kmet family 
had the usufruct of It, and undertook to pay a rent in kind. In most cases, this rent in kind 
was equal to about one third of the crop. 
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*' It is my desire that an equitable settlement of the agrarian question be 
immediately undertaken and that the Kmet system and large property holding 
be abolisheil. In both casc^ the land will be apportioned among needy farmers 
with equitable comi>ensation to the former owners. Kvery Serb, Croat and Slo¬ 
vene is to be master on his own plot of land. In our free State there can only 
and will only be free holders ot the soil. I have therefore called ujion my Govern¬ 
ment to apix)int a Commission immediately, which will prepare a solution of the 
agraiian i^robleiii I call upon Kmcts and peasants quietly to await with confid¬ 
ence ill my royal word for our State to deliver over to ^them in legal form the 
land which in future belongs as it did in the past in Serbia, only to them and 
to Heaven '* 

In the above emphasi.s is laid on the intention of apportioning the land among 
all needy farmer for the reason that with thi'^ royal promise a new factor is intro¬ 
duced into the reform, viz,, the benevolent. In the subseciuent course of the new 
agrarian policy this factor persists as a part of the social justification of the neces¬ 
sity for reform. It is characteristic of the Yugoslavian agrarian reform, in 
distinction trom others in which no special importance is given to this 
motive. 

The Government hastened to follow out the policy outlined iu this proclam¬ 
ation of the Regent and submitted to him towards the end ol Februaiy the draft 
of a piovisioual measure which contained the principles of all later enactments 
on this subject. 

In this the questions of agrarian reform were characteristically assigned not 
to the Ministry of Agriculture but to the Ministry for Social Welfare, the first 
Minister of which was a Social Democrat from Ctoatia On 25 February iqiq 
the lesolution of the assembled Ministers was given legislative force and received 
the sanction of the Prince Regent Alexander. 


Prkwminary Enactments rki^ttng to titi: Agrarian Reform. 

I. — The Dtssolniton of the Peasant Share Tenancy or Kmet System. 

§ I. — The peasant share-tenancy or Kmet system is dissolved in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, as well as in the new regions of Serbia and Montenegro, and 
the further formation of share tenancies of this kind is proliibited. 

§ 2. — The former Kmels {Cifctjs) are declared to be free holders of the 
parcels of land formerly held by them in share tenancy. 

§ 3. — The former landlords {Agas) receive for the expropriated land com¬ 
pensation, guaranteed to them by the State. 

The amount of this compensation and the method of payment will be determ¬ 
ined by a special enactment 

§ 4 - - The share of the produce {Hak) for the year 1918 is also to be in- 
clud«*d in the compensation. 

§ 5. -- Up to the date of the settlement of the question of compensation, 
the former landlords will receive, on request, a preliminary payment, which must 
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be in some proi><>rtion to their former revenue from the share-tenants (Kmct), 
The payment to be made in full will be later calculated. 

Laud owners, who in consequence t)f the dissolution of the Kmet system desire 
to obtain, m place of a payment of an indemnity or part payments of such, a 
corresiKinding value in land, will be granted suth land out of the land fund of 
the expropriated estates or out of State property. 

§ (■*. — I^endimr further legal enactments, all law .suits and all executions, 
arising out of the Kmct or peasant share farming system, and in progress, are 
suspended. 

Similarly are susi>ended all law suits, and executions, relating to payment 
of mortgage claims secured on portions of land held under the Kmet syvStein of 
tenancy. 

l^^inally, iiending further legal enactmont were suspended : law suits and 
executions relating t<^ the payment of earlier instalments ot optional redemptions 
in connection with these tenancies. 

2. — The Dissolution of the ** Kolonal ** Relationships. 

§ 7. — The Kolonat system and all similar share tenancy relation¬ 
ships bet v\ ecu land owiicis and peasants are dissolved in Istria, Gorizia, Dalmatia, 
atid other regions of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, in accord¬ 
ance wdth the provisions of the tirst chai>ter (§ i) of these enactments 

§ 8 — All judgments, given in suits in war-time arising out of the disso¬ 

lution of the Kmc^ or Kotonai relationships, if in favour of land owners in the 
above named regions of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (§ 7), 
are declared null and v<ud, and in all such cases the pre-war position is to be 
reinstated. 

The ^elatioll^hip thus Teinst,ited is thereupon to be dissolved 111 accordance 
with the ijrinciples ot these enactments. 

Exception will be made in cases where the ownership of the piece of land 
ill question has been transferred in good faith to a third party i>rior to the pro¬ 
mulgation of the decree. 

j. — The A pportionmeut of the Lar^e Estates. 

§ q. — All large estates in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
are exi>roi>riated. The land is assigned among those citizens who are by their 
calling occupied in working the land, but either arc landless or possess only 
an insufficient extent of land, the area assigned in each case being as much as 
the holder can work with the help of his family. The prefeience is given in 
connection wdth this assignment to disabled i)ersons, war widows and ori>hans, 
regulars and volunteers, who fought for the liberation and union of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. With reference to the residual portions of expropriated 
land as well to any estate considered as a large estate within the meaning of 
this decree, a special law is enacted for each region in acct)r«lance with the 
conditions of ownership and other economic conditions. 



§ lo. — Without regard to the provisions of § 9 the following are considered 
as large estates :— 

{a) all estates held in trust; 

(b) all estates of the dimensions indicated under (c), granted in tenancy 
or farmed either completely or partially ; 

(c) those estates of which at least from 300 to 500 jack (1600 square 
fathoms) consists of cultivated land, according to the conditions of ownership 
and other farming conditions of the region in question. 

These estates will be brought under preliminary apportionment (§14) taking 
them in order from the largest to the smallest. 

§ II. — Compensation payments to the large landowners for these expro¬ 
priated estates, the amount of which and manner of payment will later be 
fixed by law, will proceed for the present in accordance with § 5. 

§ 12. — Kxpropriation is made without compensation of : - 

(a) all estates of the Habsburg dynasty and of the members of the 
imperial Habsburg family ; 

(b) all estates of the dynasties of enemy countries ; 

(c) all estates which were formerly grant c‘d to foreigners on account <)f 
serx’ices rendered to tlie llabsburgs, and which up to the present ha\'e not been 
tran.sferred to third X)arties. 

§ 13. - The comx)onsation payments jirovidcd for in § ii f(3r tho.se estates 
which were i)tirchased during the wai and in connection with which there are 
g<iod reasons to l>elicvc that they were obtained b\ means of dis]>roportionate 
war i)roljts, will not be re.stored to the owneis, until a special law is passed re¬ 
gulating the i)n)cednie in respect of war profits. 

^ 14. In so far*as the apx»c»rtioiiment of the large estates cannot be de- 
finitivt*l3 carried out in the sense of ^ 9, the State will grant the estates designated 
in 10 to persons as enumerated in § q. in largei or smaller parcels in tenancy. 
The rent will be fixed in accordance with local conditions. 

15. All tenancy contracts on large es 1 at<‘S are dissolved, if the 

tenant does not himself work the lands either as steward or as a family 
faimci. 

Tenancy contracts on large estates, which have been rented in smaller 
j)arce]s to i>ersons designated in the preceding i>aragraph, arc not dis-solved until 
further legislation, but the rent corresponding as well as the manner and period 
of j)aviiieiit is cancelled on the request of the interested jjarties and must be 
fixed again in accordance with local conditions. 

Ill accoidance with these i)rovisioTis is also the procedure for tenanej’' rela¬ 
tions in liosnia and Hergovinia (f>yiorci, pridrznici, prisjcvnict, ftapolicayi). 

§ i(>. Sub-tcnancy is jjrohibited, where it continues to exist, the 
main tenancy contract is dissolved. The sub-tenants remain till further notice 
as tenants of the land held in sub-tenanc3% and the procedure as in the case of 
tenants is in accordance with § 15 x>ara 2. 

ICxception is made in the ease of existing sub-tcnancy conditions among 
agricultural (peasant) co-operative societies, their central unions and their 
ntembers. (^n the request of the sub-tenant the amount of the rent and the 
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terms of pa% nient may however bo subjected to a revision in the sense of the 
first paragrai>h of this chapter. 

Or the •^ub-tenancy may be dissolved altogether. 

4. — Forest Property. 

§ 17. — All larger forest units pass into the possession of the State and 
the farmers will have right to pasture and cutting of timber and fuel. 

§ 18. - - The compensation paid to the forest owner as well as the regula- 
tioh of the pasture and fuel rights of the peasants will be the subject of future 
legislation. 


5. - Revision of the Sequestrations. 

§ JQ. - In cases where share tenants {Kmetcn) have been injured by seque- 
stration in favour of the landlords (Spahi) a revision is to be undertaken on 
request of the injiitcd persons. 

() The State Of/nc for the Agrarian Reform. 

§ 10, - I'or the prosecution of the agrarian reform a special State OlEce 
f<»r Agtarian Keforiri is established. 

Within its sphere of activit^^ there also fall the questions of home colonisa- 
tirin, iexpatriation of j)eisons who ha\e emigrated to America and other lands, 
and in p.iiticul.u tJic transfer of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, at present living 
in other States. 

Thi.s Office is undci the suipcrvi.sion of tlie Ministry of Social Policy and a 
special ordinance relating to its composition and functions will be published. 

7. Conclusion. 

§ 21. -- Tlic.se enactments do not apply within any territory that was in 
the pos.se.s.sioii of Serbia in the >ear ic)i2. 

§ zz. — Pending further legi.slation no ffiilder of land obtained under these 
enactments is justified in alienating, transferring or ceding it to any third peison. 
Any contract of such a kind is void 

§ 23. — The benefits of this enactment are forfeited by any person who 
after its promulgation takes forcible po.s.session of property that is not his, 
apportions it on his own account 01 plunders it, and is sentenced for any 
such act. 

§ 24. — These ipreliniinaiy’^ enactments come into force on the day of their 
promulgation in the (Gazette of the Kingdom of tlie Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
and are to be submitted to the Naticjiial Assembly for sui>plementary approval. 

The execution of the Decree is entrusted to the Minister for Social 
Policy. * 
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It was ver>’ soon evident that the assignment of the business of the agrarian 
reform to the Ministry for Social Policy was a mistake. The basic supposi- 
tif>n, in fact, that the problem of agrarian reform is primarily of a benevol¬ 
ent and social character is incorrect, since it is fundamentally, both in its aims, 
and in its actual effects, an econ<)mic and political pn)blem. 

In consequence a modification was quicklj’effected of the Preliminary Knact- 
ments and a special Mitiistiy was formed for the Agrarian Reform of the King¬ 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. To this body there were assigned by 
the Order of T2 I'ebruary t<)2o (Art. 5) the following functions : 

(rt) the jireparation of laws, regulations and enactments dealing with the 
agrarian reform and the execnition of these through appropriate bodies; 

(h) the organisation and execution of all works connected with the ap¬ 
portionment of the land, colonisation, repatriation and taking over by the State 
of the large agricultural and forestry estates, and in addition the abolition and 
regulation of the Kniet and KoUmat syjstems, and the like, and generally work 
for the intprovement of agricultural condition.s. 

The Ministry’' for Agrarian Reform gave the most zealous and assiduous 
attention to the work thus a.ssigned to it. The effective .solution, however, 
of the problem and the placing of the reform on a sound economic and political 
basis had to wait for the establishment of the supreme control i>roclainied by 
Royal manifesto of 0 January i<)20. The Miiiistt3»^ for Agrarian Reform was 
abolished atid all its activities traii.sferred, in January 1929, to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, to which the duty now fell of bringing order into the chaos of 
frequently contradictory ordinances and manife.stly unjust measures, and this in 
accordance with consistent i 3 rinciples not dictated by party feeling, and further 
of arranging for the definitive carrying out of the agrarian reform. 

This task was extraordinarily difficult, for as appears from the Preliminary 
Hnactments, the agrarian x>roblem in Yugo.slavia is far more complicated than in 
any other Kuropean State. While the tc'iritory of the Kingdom is a transition 
ground between the central regions of Kurope and the Kast, it con.stitutes equally 
front the historical point of view a transition from eastern to we.steru history 
and civilisation. In particular its agrarian organisation clearly reflects the 
spirit that prevailed in the period immediately preceding the present. Passing 
from south to north an agrarian organisation is found which represents a com¬ 
promise between the conditions of the early capitalist system of feudal services and 
lordship prevailing under the national dynasties and the attitude of the later 
Turkish conquerors. In the north is found an agrarian organisation corre.spondiDg 
in general to the development in Central Burope,but showing certain fundamental 
divergences between the regions formerly belonging to Austria and those formerly 
attached to Hungary. A quite peculiar system is found in Dalmatia, where 
the system of the land worker-tenant (mHayer) developed variously in different 
regions and gave rise to much more complicated relations than are found as 
forms of the similar system in Italy, Southern France and Spain. 
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All these problems were approached in the Preliminary Enactments 
primarily from the standpoint—although without express mention -of the 
supreme ownership of the State, which was taken as fundamentally opposed 
to the capitalistic idea of ownership, and was so regarded by the mass of 
the population. This attitude was an absolutely necessary concession on the 
part of the State authority to the communistic tendencies of the population as 
a whole. To counterbalance this concession the Eaw (§ 2 rcciuires immediate 
cessation of all robbery, plundering and unauthorised partition of estates, on 
pain of exclusion of offenders from all benefits of the J^aw. The publication 
of the " Preliminary Enactments had also virtually this result, and cmly on the 
areas of share tenancy {Kmet) relations, in Bosnia and Herzegovina, was there 
any occurrence of local disorder, and that to no great extent. 

The more closely are the Preliminary Pmactments examined, the more 
evident is it that although regarded as the work of the community they are 
neveitheless strictly “ individualistic ” in their effect. In other words 
single individuals have the exclusive enjoyment of the land assigned to them 
out of the proi)ert> of former ciwiieis, by the hand of the State, or of the 
coiiiinunity, as pio^jeity and means of i>roduction, while these usufructuaries 
have no obligation to make any jia^aiient in return, and are under no limitation 
of their rights, excei>t as legards alienation of the property to a third person. 
The effect of this attittide will be more closely noted later; in the meantime 
it may be noted that it created, taken with the principle emphasised earlier of 
the abolition of the iuimunit3" of i>rivate property, a situation t>f uncertainty of 
claims, which through inon* than a decade has hamj-ered seriously the develop- 
nienl of agriciilture tlnoughout the area affected by the agrarian reform. 

Dibtrihjition of luliuaicd area and of population before the Reform. 

Before proceeding to a description of the legal provisions aud of the effects 
of the agrarian reform in the different regions of Yugoslavia, a brief tabular 
statement should be given of the relative extent of the different types of cultiva¬ 
tion in Yugoslavia as well as of the di.stribution of the poi>ulation in relation to 
the areas under cultivation, taking the i>osition as it was in 1921, at tlie begin¬ 
ning of the agrarian reform. 

It will be seen from Table I that the uses to which the land is 
put differ to a remarkable extent in the different regions. The arable land, 
which accounts for 33.0 per cent, of the whole productive land of Yugoslavia, 
includes in the northern regions where ctiltivation is intensive up to 70 per 
cent, of the whole cultivated area, while in the South on the other hand 10 
per cent, only in Dalmatia and barely 8.8 per cent, in Montenegro of the avail¬ 
able areas is utilised as arable land. Of the arable land taken altogether, 73.8 
per cent, is under cereal cultivation, i.O per cent, is under pulse crops, 4.0 per 
cent, under root crops, and 1.4 per cent, under industrial crops (hops, poppy, 
hemp and flax), and 14.i per cent, in fallow (in Bosnia 50.6 per cent.) In the 
alpine climate of Slovenia the proportion of meadowland is 16.9 per cent., in 
subalpine Croatia 10.9 per cent., whereas in the arid and semi-arid ^regions of 






Vo^ vodina it is 26 per cent only in Southern Serbia only 3 9 and lu Dal¬ 
matia m the bare and rock> tracts of Medigeran onlv o 8 pei cent On tht 
other hand }>astiire land accounts in Dalmatia for nearly half (498 per cent) 
ot the total cultivated area, while the percentage in Slovenia (mainly alp pastures) 
IS 13 5, lu Bosnia and Herzegovina 151 and in Croatia-SIavonia 14 (lowland 
pastures) In these legions natiiralh stock-breeding is the principal agricultural 
occupation Vinegiowing is rclativel\ most important in l^almatia (2 6 per cent) 
and occupies land which would otherwise stand idle, this being also true of the 
olive and lig culti\cition which constitutes the laigest element in the fruit 
gardens (o q) 

\ me growing is locally of greatei importance in ceitaiii districts wheie 
It forms the most valuable product of the soil hniit growing is maiiil> 
concentrated on plums in Seibia and Bosnia (3 8 and 08), on all kinds of fmit 
111 Slovenia and Cioatia The woodland aiea is extraordinanlv large, extending in 
Montenegio to 76 J jier cent , it coveis more tlian half the aiea in South Serbia 
(58 I i)er cent ) and in Bosnia Herzegovina (50 2), nearly half in Slovenia, while 
ialhiig tc^ 1-14 \o]vodina f>nl> J inland where qo S jier cent of the area is 

forest md New Zealand with 71 5 pel cent of forest exceed these divisions 
of Vugoslavia in respect of the abundance of forest 
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With a view to a closer estimation of the possible effects of the agrarian 
reform some figures are here given relating to the density of population on 
the available arable land. 

It is very significant that the most thickly populated division of the State, 
which is at the same time much the most fertile, viz , Vojvodina (70.1 persons to 
the square kilometre) is relatively to the arable area the least populated (100.9 
the km^). On the other hand Dalmatia which is scarcely over the average in 
absolute population per km" (48 8) is by far the most densely populated re¬ 
latively to the arable area (564.9) This figure is much higher than the popula¬ 
tion density of Belgium (267 per km"*) or Holland (241 8 per km’) and ex¬ 
ceeds even that of the most densely populated areas in Asia (Kwantung 356 per 
km'') and the Netherlands Indies (319.6 per km*) This extraordinary density 
of population serves to explain the emigration to other European countries and 
overseas of the greater part of the male population of Dalmatia, and also 
the inevitable development of the peculiar features of the Kolonat system, to 
be described later more fully It also explains the peculiar difficulty of thi 
solution of the agrarian problem in Yugoslavia Further it will be recognised 
that the relatively densely populated Voyvodina affords direct invitation to 
land settlement, while on the other hand in Southern Serbia there is no ro im for 
new settlements on the existing arable land, and land which hxs previoU'»ly lain 
fallow must be employed for this purpose If this fact had been realised when 
land settlement was initiated in Southern Serbia, much suffering and much dis¬ 
content would have been avoided It was in short the fatality of the whole 
policy that it was undertaken without the smallest preparation or the most 
superficial enquiry, and when the errors made became even more obvious in 
the light of subsequent events, it was too late in the northern regions, and in the 
other regions actually the last possible moment had been reached, to draw back 
and to give a direction to the reform that would bring into harmony general and 
private interests. 

Dr VON Frangjjs. 

Senator tx-M%n%slir g,nd tx Profi wo r 

{To he continued). 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SCHEMES IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Important developments are taking place in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland in regard to the marketing of agricultural products A system of 
marketing regulated by organisations to which the producers are compelled 
to belong was authorised by the Agricultural Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933 
and is gradually being applied to different products. The system may be regarded 
as a form of compulsory co-operation; a scheme of regulation under the 
Marketing Acts cannot be put in operation without the consent of a two-thirds 
majority of the producers concerned, but once it has been approved by the 
majority, it becomes binding upon all producers. 
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The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931, which enables producers to form 
organisations for regulating the marketing of their product, applies to ‘'any 
product of agriculture of horticulture and any article of food or drink wholly 
or partly manufactured or derived from any such product, and fleeces and 
skins of animals.** This deflnition, it will be noticed, excludes any manufac¬ 
tured or derived product which is inedible. The prt>ducers contemplated by 
the Act are the direct producers of the product in question ; in the case of a 
manufactured product, the producers who are to be enabled to regulate the 
marketing are the manufacturers, not the producers of the raw material. 

The producers of any product may submit a scheme for regulating the 
marketing of that product Kor the purposes of such a schemi‘ the product 
may be a group of product.s, or, on the other hand, any kind, variety or other 
sub-division of a product The scheme may apply to (^reat Britain as a whole 
or to any part of Great liritain, and the regulation contemplated applies to 
the marketing of the product produced in the area to which the scheme applies, 
wherever that produce may be sold 

Normally it is exijected that the pioduceis will submit schemes through 
the medium of theii associations, but the Act piovides for the appointment of 
Marketing Re-organisation Commissions by which schemes may be prepared. 
A scheme prepared by a Ke-organisation Commission must be brought to the 
notice of the produceis, who alone have the light to submit it. 

A scheme alTecting England and Wales or any part thereof is submitted to 
the Minister of Agricultuie , a scheme affecting Scotland or any part thereof 
to the Secretary of State for Scotland, and a scheme affecting Great Britain 
to the two Ministers jointly The Minister (or Ministers) must satisfy themselves 
that the persons who submit the scheme are substantially representative of the 
l>roducers of the product concerned in the area to which the scheme is applicable. 
When the Minister is satisfied on this point, he must give notice of the submission 
of the scheme by imblication in the T^ondon Gazette or Edinburgh Gazette and 
in othei ways. Persons who wish to j>rotest against the scheme can make 
representations to the Minister or lodge a formal objection ; representations and 
objections will be considered by the Minister and, if necessary, a public intpiiry 
will be held. *The Minister may propose modifications to the scheme, but his 
proposals must be submitted to rejiresentatives of the persons submitting the 
scheme nominated at the time of submission. If the majority of these represtMif- 
atives refuse to accept the proposed modifications, the scheme cannot be 
proceeded with. If, however, the majority accept the scheme, the Minister, 
after first giving the l^oaid of Trade an opportunity of considering it, must 
lay the scheme before Parliament. If a resolution of both Houses is passed 
approving it, the Minister issues a formal order. Before, however, the scheme 
comes into full operation it must be submitted to a poll of the producers affet'ted 
by it. The manner of taking the poll is laid down in the scheme itself, but a 
majority of two-thirds of those voting (measured both in numbers and in output 
of the product) must be obtained before the scheme can be put in operation. 

For the purposes of the poll and of the working of the scheme producers nxust 
be registered and a producer who fails register cannot continue tg sell the 
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product unless {specially exempted from registration. A scheme is administered 
by a board of directors composed of representatives elected by the registered 
producers. There are three t>^)es of boards and each scheme will determine 
the type of board be adopted for the prf>diict tt> which it relates. The 
three types aie : 

(1) Trading boards, themselves buying and selling the regulated product, 
and possibly engaged in manufacturing commodities from it. 

(2) Regulating boards, undertaking no trading, but issuing instructions 
as to the mtthods and operations involved in marketing the product. 

(3) Combined trading and regulating boards. 

The X5<^»wers which may be entrusted under a scheme to a marketing board 
are veiy’- witle, amounting, in fact, I0 a complete control over the marketing of 
all supplies of the regulated ptoduct x>roduced in the area to which the scheme 
ax>x>lios. If a trading board is ct>iitenii>lated, it may be given powers to con¬ 
stitute itself o^ its agents as the sole buyeis of the whole of the regulated product, 
or of any kind, variety or gr.ide of the product A regulatory board may be 
given i>owers to control the pl.icing of supplies on the market, to lestrict the 
sale to certain kinds, \*arieties 01 giad<*s, to fix maximum or minimum ]>rices, 
to legulate the terms of sale, and to determine the agents of sale. 

Si>eaking broadly, the expenses of administration of a scheme will be met 
by a levy on the sales of the regulated x>roduct, Imt powers are given tc) market¬ 
ing boards to obtain credit from banks for capital expeiiditiiie and for marketing. 
Two sx>ecial funds are also created, one for Rngland and one for Scotland, out of 
which the Minister of Agriculture or the Secretary foj Scotland can make either 
short term or long term loans to marketing boards. 

Klaborate safeguards are iiitroduceed for the ])rotection nc>t only of the 
producers of the regulated product but also of the consumers. 'I'lie Act provides 
for the formation of “ Consumers’ Committees ” and Committees of Inves- 
tigatiou ” for England, Sc<»tland and Great Britain. The Consumers’ Com¬ 
mittees ” will watch over the operation of the various schemes fn)m the stand- 
Ijoint of the consumer and reix>rt to Ministers. The “ Committees of Inves¬ 
tigation ” will inquire judicially iutt> matters referred to them by the Ministers. 

A new Agricultural Marketing Act was passed in rq33, receiving the royal 
assent on iS July. Its main purpose was to enable stex)s to be taken for regul¬ 
ating the supply of products in cases where such regulation might be necessary 
to enable the reorganisation of a branch of agricultural industry by a scheme 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931 to be fully elTeclivc, Power is given 
to the Board of Trade to regulate imports, and to the Ministers responsible for 
agriculture to regulate the home output of any product which is the subject of 
an import Order. Provision is also made for the appointment of a Market Supply 
Committee to advise the Ministers in regard to the regulation of supply. 

Another important provision of the Act is that it renders possible the organ¬ 
isation of the production of a manufactured product under a development 
scheme to be administered jointly by the marketing boards set up to oiganise 
the marketing of the manufactured product concerned and the primary agricul¬ 
tural product from which it is derived. 
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A short further Act was passed in 1933, the Agricultural Marketing (No. z) 
Act, 1933* “the principal object of which was to extend tlie powers of the (hwern- 
ment to make loans to Marketing Hoards and to enable one Marketing Hoard to 
guarantee the repayment of a loan made to another Marketing Ik>ard. 

The Agricultural Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933 do not apply to Northern 
Ireland, but an Agricultural Marketing Act has been passed by the Harliaiueiit 
of Northern Ireland which einbtjdies the principles contained in the two llritish 
Acts. There is, liowever, a dilTerence in the procedure adopted, since tlu* Northern 
Ireland Act charges the Ministiy of Agriculture for Northern Ireland with the 
duty of preparing schemes f<ii regulating the sale of an agricultural ^)roduct 
protluced in Northern Ireland, and in«ikes it mandatory on the Ministr>’^ to prepare 
a scheme whenevei it is necessarv to facilitate the working of a marketing scheme 
under the Ihiited Kingdom Acts The effect of this will presumably be that 
whenever a marketing scheme is in force in (Ireat Hritaiii in respect of an agricul¬ 
tural iiroduct that is also jiroduccd in Noitherii Ireland, a complemciitai \ scheme 
will be init in oi)er,ition in Northeiii Iieland 

The tiisl schtuue to be submitted under the Agricultutul Marketing Act was 
a scheme tor the luaiketiiig of ras]>berries pioduced in Scotland. It was, however 
1 ejected by the ras])bcriy growets when .1 l>oll was taken 

A scheme for the marketing of hops was the first to be ac*tually brought 
into ojjeratioii. It w'as ai)pro\'ed by a poll of hop growers. The scheme seems 
to have worked satisfactorily. All hoj>s offered to the Hops Marketing Board 
by the legisttned ptoducers wejt* sold dniing the first season at an average price 
of iK IIS. a <'wt as cotupaied with an aveiage piice of iis in the preced¬ 
ing ycai Hut the inciea.scd price is not to be cntiiely altiibuted to the marketing 
‘■cliCMiie . market conditions w^ere such that price's would in all piobability have 
been substantially higher, even if the scheme had not been in operation. The 
sale of the 1933 hops began on 3o()ctobei with prices tuling considerably higher 
than in the preceding year 

The original ho]> marketing scheme has been amended with a view to jireveiit- 
iiig over-production The aiueiidments piovide for a quota of liojis to be alloc- 
.ited to each registered pio<lus'er e\ery’ season For any hops that are in excess 
of a producer’s'quota for a given season and are sent to the Hops .Maiketing Hoard 
for sale ill that season, the producer will receive payment only' if there is any 
surplus after full paynnent has been made by' the Hoaid for all cjiiotci hops. 

In iq3-i, at the lequcst of the producers, the (»overnmeiit appointetltwo 
Marketing Reorganisation Commissions. One of these was instructed to prepare 
for the whole of Orcat Hritaiii a scheme toj regulating the marketing of pigs and 
pig i>roducts, and also to iiivc.stigate the bcvst means of oi>erating a “ quantitative 
regulation ” of tlu‘ imports of pig products. The other Commission was apptiintcd 
to prepare a .scheme for the marketing of milk in Kngland and Wales, but without 
any in.struction to inve.stigate the regulation of imports. 

The Re<jrganisation Counnission tor Milk presetLte<l its Report in January 
1933 and ill March the National Farmers* Union submitted to the Minister <if 
Agriculture a scheme based on the recommendations of the Coni mission. After 
passing through its various stages, the Milk Marketing Scheme was finally Approved 



by an overwhelming majority at a poll of milk-prodncers held early in September. 
XTnder the Scheme Kngland and Wales are to be divided into eleven regions, for 
each of which a regional committee will be elected by the registered producers 
in the region. For the whole country a Milk Marketing Board, also elected by 
the registered producers, will be constituted and the regional committees will 
advise the Board as to the working of the Scheme in the different regions. 

With certain exceiitions, all milk producers 'will be obliged to become regist¬ 
ered : if they fail to do so they will not be allowed to sell milk. The Board will 
have power to piescribe the form and the terms (including prices) ol the con¬ 
tracts for the sale of milk by registered producers and, in particular, they may 
prescribe as a term of the contract that the purchase price shall be paid to the 
Board. l*rices foi the sale of milk for liquid consumption may vary according to 
the different districts and prices for the sale of milk for manufacture may vary 
according to the purpose f<ir which it is to be used. It is a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of the Scheme that the proceeds of all sales of milk wholesale by the 
registered producers of a region shall be “ pooled ** so that each producer shall 
receive a uniform price for his milk irrespective of whether it is sold tor liquid 
consumption or for manufacture. In order to make j>ossible an equitable adjust¬ 
ment of pool prices as between regions with a high and low i)ioportion of sale 
for liquid consumption, a levy will be made on sales of liquid milk and out 
of the fund so raised compensation will be given to producers in regions where 
the proportion of sales for liqmd consumption is low. 

The Board will be able to prescribe that registered x>roducers shall be paid 
additional premiums for milk of special grades, for level deliveries, for special 
services or for guaranteed quality. These premiums will not be xx’^lcd, so that 
the x>roduceis who earn them will receive them in addition to the pool 
price. 

For the first year of the operation of the Scheme, the Board will be under 
the obligation, in fixing prices, to consult with the organisations re]>ieseiiting 
distributors, manufacturers and other purchasers of milk by wholesale, together 
with not more than three persons nominated by the Minister of Agriculture. 
If the Board and the buyers do not come to an agreement, the Minister's nominees 
aie empowered to fix the priee.s. 

As early as June 1932 a Milk Marketing Scheme applicable to Scotland south 
ot the Grampian Hills had been .siibmitted by the Scottish Agricultural Organ¬ 
isation Society to the Secretaiy of State for Scotland, but it was not until 
September 1933 tliai it was finally approved by a poll of producers. 

The Milk Marketing Board f<ir Kngland and Wales lost no time in bringing 
the scheme into operation. Already in October 1933 prices were fixed for 
milk and contracts were entered into. 

In October the price of milk to retailers in the South-Eastern region 
(which includes the I.rOudon metropolitan area) was fixed at is. 4^. a gallon. 
In all other regions the price was is. ^d. a gallon. 

In the case of the " 10 per cent, variation contract,** where the seller 
sending to the retailer, say, 100 gallons of milk is allowed to vary his supply 
between 90 gallons and no gallons, the seller was to get an additionalper 



gallon. Where milk was supplied on a “ 5 per cent, variation contract,** the 
additional allowance was to be xd. a gallon. 

The price of manufacturing milk varied according to the purpose to which 
it was applied. The prices per gallon were as follows : 

Milk manufactured into butter or cheese or into condense<l milk for cxjjort ; 
the average price per pound for the previous month of the finest white Canadian 
cheese and the finest white New Zealand cheese, less a sum of i 


Milk manufactured into cf»ndensecl milk. bd. 

» » » milk powdei. bd. 

»» »' w flesh cieaiii. c^d. 

»> » . tinned cieam. bd. 

« » » chocolate. Bd. 

« » )» other products. qd. 


For November the price of milk to retailers was fixed at xs. 4d. for all 
regions. For Decembei and January it was fixed at is. $d in the South-Kastem 
region and is. ^d. in other regions In February the pi ice was to be is. 4d. 
in all regions and in March is. 2d. in all regions. 

For November and December the price of milk to be manufactured into 
butter and cheese or into condensed milk for export was fixed at S^l^d. per 
gallon, the other prices of manufacturing milk remaining the same as in 
October. 

In October the sales of milk by producers and producei-retailers exceeded 
50,000,000 gallons, and payments amounting to over £2,150,000 were made 
to 07,000 wholesale producers. 

Of the October milk, i6 per cent, went to inanufactuie ; in November the 
proportion was 18 per cent. The average manufacturing price was 5.0<^. in 
October, and $.4bd. in November. 

Expenses were charged at the rate of y^d. per gallon, and included :— 

(а) Expenses of the promotion of the scheme. 

(б) Initial expenses, im'luding the cost of the poll. 

(c) Administration expenses of the Board, including a reserve for lia¬ 
bilities. 

The inter-regional compensation levy was fixed at id. a gallon on all milk 
sold as liquid milk and 85 per cent, of this levy was allocated to the regional 

pools in proportion to the quantify of milk sold for manufacture, the object 

being (as explained above) to equalise to some extent the prices between the 
different legions. 

In addition to the inter-regional conniensation levy, pmducer-retailers have 
to pay a further levy on milk sold which varies, in accordance with a rather 
complicated calculation, with the regional pool price. The total pa3niients per 
gallon made by producer-retailers ranged between id. and i ^^/xed. in October be¬ 
tween i^/sd. and 2^/8d. in November and between i^Jtcd. and i^^/tt4. in December. 
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The effects of the pooling system in equalising the prices in the different 
regions, notwitlistanding the great ’differences in the i 3 roportions of milk sold 
as fresh milk and as iiianiifacluring milk may be seen from the following table, 
which indicates the regional i^ool i^rices to the nearest farthing in October, 
November and December : 


Krgton 

Octolx»r 

Regional Pool Prue 
Noveinl«*r 

December 

Nf>rtherii. 

.... I i 74 

14 

147. 

North Western. 

.... 13 V 

^4 

14 

J-Castern. 

.... T 4 

ir/i 

14 V. 

J^ast Midland . 

7 - 

1-4 7 . 

14 74 

West Midland . 

. . . . 12 7 » 

m 7 . 

14 

Nort h Wales. 

• ♦ • • I > V4 

id 7 » 

i 4 

South Wales. 

.... 1 ’> 7 - 

i.i Vi 

T 4 

Sout hern .. 

. . . . 14 

14 74 

14 V. 

Mid Western. 

.... 12/4 

11 Vi 

i 4 7 * 

Far Western . ... 

• • * • ^ .5 71 

Id 7 

Td /l 

South Ivistem . . . . , 

.... 1 f /» 

14 7 

157, 


The Sootlish Milk Marketing Board starled operations in the s<»uthern 
counties of Scotland on i December 193 and fixed the producers' price foi 
liquid milk at is x>er gallon f01 the months c^f December, January, February 

and Maich Tlu* luiccs for manutacturing milk weie fixed a 1 slightly lower 
rates thin in Fngiand The Scottish scheme affects about 8,5110 producers 

The Reorganisation Com nissiou for Pigs and Pig Products jnesented m 
Oct >bcT 1932 a Report contaiiiing diaft schemes for regulating the marketing 
ot pigs and bacon Under the Agricultural Marketing Act 1931. while a scheme 
may be drafted by a Reorgaiiisaliou Commission, it can only be submitted b\ 
an oiganisation representing the producers Accordingly, in Januaiy I93’» a 
scheme for the maiketing of pigs, based on the lecommendations of the Reorgan¬ 
isation Commission was submitted by the National Farineis’ Union to the 
Minister of Agriculture and to the Secietary of State for vScotlaiid, and at the 
same time a parallel scheme f<n the maiketing of bacon was submitted by the 
^ Food Manufacturers* Federation. After passing through the stages oi public 
inquiry into objections and of being laid before Parliament, the schemes were 
provisionally brought into force on (> July 1933 by Orders issued by the two 
Ministers. A fwll of pig-producers and a poll c>f bacon-curers were then taken, 
the results of which were declared on 9 August. Both schemes were approved 
by largo majorities and became effective from 9 September. 

The Pigs Marketing Scheme applies only to pigs sold for conversion into 
bacon ; it does not regulate the sale of pork-pigs or store-pigs. The Bacon Mar- 
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kctinu; Scheme applies to all bacon and hams produced in Great Britain, inchiding 
bacon and hams cured in Great Britain from imjjorted live pig.s and carcasses. 

It is intended to insist that all sales of bacon i)igs to curers shall be on 
c«)ntract. The Pigs Marketing Board set up under the Pigs Marketing vSchenie 
has power to insi.sl that j>rf>ducers shall ojily sell to curers under ccmtiacts regis¬ 
tered and confirmed by it and the Bacon Marketing Scheme prohibits the sale 
of bacon by registered bacon producers unless it has been mamifactuiod fr^mi 
pigs purchased on contract from registered pig producers or from the Pigs Board 
itself or from pigs produced bv the cuier himself, or from pigs or carcasses pro¬ 
duced outside Gieat Britain Under the contract system the bacon-curcr will 
have his raw material guaranteed in advance and Ihe pig-feeder will know jn 
advance the price he will receive. Kven before the v^chemes came into effective 
operation the Pigs and Bacon Boards had agieed i>n the scale of jirices foi llie 
first contract jieriod. The price will vaiy according tr> the co.sl of a standard 
ration of feeding stuffs. So long as the standard ration costs ys. htf per cwl , 
every pig of standard <|uality will be paid for at the piice of I2s. per scoie dead¬ 
weight at the sender's station or collecting depot, the ciirer paying caniage. II 
the price of the ration varies, for every per cwl. of rise or fall, the price <'f 
the jiig will rise or fall ]>ei .score The price will also be varied according 
to the weight and the quality of the pigs 

The first contracts under the Pigs Marketing Scheme were for the period 
1 November to 28 h^biuarj’ 1934 The number of pigs which the producers 

conliaded to supply was uiiexpectodl^’large, being no fewer than 620,000. A<ld- 
ing to tliese figures the output of Northern Iieland, these figures reiueseiited a 
late of bacon jiroduciion in the United Kingdom of alioiit 3,000,000 cwt per 
annum, wheieas it had been calculated that the production would be only 
1,750,000 cwt 

This rapid expansion of the home industry raised doubts as whetlierit would 
be possible for the bac m-cuieis to dispose of so large a quantity of home-pro 
dirced bacon without so far lowering the prices as to incur h)sses. In view of 
this risk, it was agreed that the (h>vernment should make a loan to the Bat'on 
Marketing Board tf> enable it to compensate the bacon-curers for any losses 
incurred, and that the repayment of the loan should be guaiaiiteed by the Pigs 
Marketing Ihiard. To make these ojjcrations ]>ossible the Agricultural Marketing 
(No. 2) Act, 1933, was jiassed 

Before it was known that the su])ply of home-produced bacon would be so 
largely increased by the working of the scheme voluntary agreeiiient.s had been 
entered into with the principal foreign countrie.s exjiorting bacon whereby’ the.se 
countries would reduce the quantities of bacon consigned to t he Ihiited Kingdom, 
but it became apparent that a much more drastic redirction was necessary. It 
proved impossible to obtain thi.s redirction by voluntary agreement and acctird- 
ingly an Order was issued by the Board of Trade on 7 Ntivember 1933 prohibiting 
the imijortation of bacon (including hams) except under licence from a.ny country 
which exports more than 400 cwt. a week to the United Kingdom. The Order 
came into operation on i December 1933, and for the period i December 1933 
28 February 1934 licenses were issued on the basis of a total importation from 
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foreign countries of 1,979,330 cwt., this total being allocated amongst the sup- 
pl3ring countries. The extent to which imports of bacon were restricted may 
be judged from the fact that the total imports from i December 1932 to 28 
February 1933 were 2,561,459 cwt. 

A Potato Marketing Scheme, applicable to the whole of Great Britain was 
submitted to the Minister of Agriculture and to the Secretary of State for Scotland 
by the National Farmers' Union and the National Farmers' Union of Scotland and, 
after a protracted public inquiry, was finally approved by a poll of producers held 
on 5 February 1934. This scheme is on somewhat different lines from the other 
marketing schemes mentioned. The aim of the scheme is to withdraw from sale 
for human consumption the quantity of potatoes regarded as surplus to the require¬ 
ments of the country in any year. It is proposed that this should be done by 
fixing from time to time the minimum riddle size of potatoes which it was per¬ 
missible to sell for human consumption. The surplus potatoes will probably 
be used chiefly in stock feeding on farms, but the Potato Marketing Board will 
have power to develop other outlets, such as the manufacture of alcohol and 
farina. To ensure that the cost of disposing of additional surplus potatoes caused 
by excess ]>1 anting is shared by those responsible the Hoard may demand a special 
contribution to its funds from registered producers who plant more than the 
" basic acreage " fixed for him on lines prescribed in the Scheme. 

Tlie Minister of Agriculture has appointed a Reorganisation Commission 
to prepare a scheme for regulating the marketing of fat stock in England and 
Wales, and the Secretary of State for Scotland has vested the Scottish Agricul¬ 
tural Organisation Society with the powers of a Reorganisation Commission for 
the purpose of preparing a scheme for legulating the marketing of fat .stock in 
Scotland Reorganisation Commissions have also been appointed to prepare 
schemes for regulating the marketing of eggs and poultry in England and Wales 
and in England respectively, and it is proposed to appoint, from the personnel 
of the English and Scottish Commissions, a Reorganisation Commission for Great 
Britain whose duty it will be to investigate and report on the manner in which 
the operation of the schemes prepared can be facilitated by co-operation between 
the Boards administering them and any corresponding body in Northern Ireland 
and by the regulation of imports of eggs and poultry and other poultry products. 


ECONOMIC PROTECTION OF STOCK BREEDING 
IN ARGENTINA 

In completion of a consistent scheme for encouragement of stock breeding 
in Argentina, the Government promulgated on 7 October 1933 the National 
Meat Uaw (No. ii, 747). This measure meets an urgent national need realised 
throughout the Republic and consequently has the general approval. 

It may be convenient to preface an account of the provisions of the law 
by a statement of the various reasons gradually making the need for such legis¬ 
lation felt until it was recognised to be indispensable for the preservation of the 
live stock wealth which is of the first importance to the national economy. 
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I. — The kssentiai, reasons for the promxteoation of the I^aw. 

To the course of the development of Argentine stock breeding up to the 
high degree of perfection that has now been reached, a number of favourable 
factors have contributed Certain of these, the vast extent of the territory, 
the fertility of the soil, and the excellent climate, have done much to facilitate 
progress in animal husbandry. The large scale live stock production has been 
rendered possible by other factors, namely, the energetic policy, the unremitting 
efforts and the immense capital sums invested by persons who recognised that 
there was undoubtedly a future for stock breeding, and who were theiefore 
prepared to invest capital alike in the early days when the enteij>rise still 
had elements of uncertainty and later when the field was, so to speak, alread> 
won. 

The high technical standard reached by the industr^^ has been met during 
the long period of development, although not always to a uniform extent, by 
the corresponding increase in home and foreign consunxption, which has in a 
nxeasure compensated for all the s«icrificeh of labour and capital. 

Some figures will now be given showing the development of the ex]>ort of 
Argentine meat from the date of the installation, in 1883, of the meat-freezing 
industrA’^ in this country' up to Ihe present time. 

In 18S5, shortlv after the installation of the first meat freezing works or 
packing houses 2,8(>j metric tons of frozen mutton were exported ; ten years 
later counting frozen beef and mutton and preserved products the figure of 
44,317 tons is reached ; there was a continuous increase in the export (which 
cannot here be shown owing to want of space), and twenty years later, in 19x5, 
the total for all kinds of meat, including chilled meat, was 430,611 tons. Nine 
years later, in 1924. this recoid was beaten by a total figure of 897,736 tons of 
exported meat. The following yeat the exports began to fall, falling more 
sharply in 1931 and 1932 ; in 1926 there was an export of 730,947 tons of 
meat, while in 1931 and 1932 the export was only 579,307 and 574,226 tons 
respectively 

In 1922 the United Kingdom alone imported 5,198,258 cwt. of chilled meat 
whereas in 1927 the.se imports reached 9,98(>,2o5 cwt, thus doubling in five years 
the purchases on the South American meat market. 

This increase in volume <if exports was accompanied by an increase in 
export values ; the value of the meat export in 19x0 was 50,393,912 gold pesos, 
and in 1918 was 309,746,262 gold pesos. 

This latter figure, which was the reflection of the high purchasing capacity 
for meat in Europe during the great war, shows a decline in the following years, 
the export value in 1928, ten years later, being 163,071,410 gold pesos and in 
1932, only 85,045,067 gold pesos. 

The figures relating to the export values of Argentine meat folh>w a rising 
curve from two years after the e.stablishment of the meat packing houses (1885) 
up to 3918. This date marks the conclusion of the world war, and from that 
time these figures show a tendency to decline, although remaining higher than 
those relating to Argentine sales abroad during the pre-war years 
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The increase alike in Ihe volume and in the value of these exports, in partic¬ 
ular dtiring the years iminefliatcly preceding 191S, or the end of the world war. 
served as in some sort a reward of the industry and the produceis. 

Up to tluil time, the law of supply and demand had its full effect on the 
trade in meat and no counteracting factors had as yet appeared. 

* The export value already given of ^09,746,262 gold pesos in 1918 corre¬ 
sponded to a volume of 738,058 tons of meat. 

The continent of Europe, which is the chief consumer of Argentine meat, 
only began after i<)i8 to experience the lowered purchasing capacity which 
has been the constMiuence of the great .struggle ; once felt, among the results 
was the diminution in the consumption of meat which had the effeet of enor¬ 
mously reducing the Argentine exjmrtation c»f the ff>ur years iqtq to 1922, 
a reduction which has recurred in the five years 1928 to 1932 and in the past 
year 1933- 

There is no doubt that in the five ycais 1923 to 1927 there was an increase 
in ICuropean consniii])tion, at least so far as is revealed bj the grow’th of Argen¬ 
tine ex}3orts ; but the lowered purcliasing cai>ticity of Huroi>ean markets had 
its effect in bringing down the value of these expoits, which in spite ot their 
increased volume, onl^ reached figures varying between 170 and 200 million 
gold pesos 

\nother factor unfav<nirable to the Argentine meat market is that of 
the measures taken bv the T^uropean governments controlling the impoitation 
of meat into the various Slates. A brief snivey may be made of the* couise 
taken bv the imports of Argentine meat in1i> the chief jmrchasiiig countries. 

The ])eak figtires for the United Kingdom exports w'ere respectiveh 5f>6,798 
tons of chilled and fro/.cn beef in 1924, and <)3,555 tons of chilled and frozen 
mutton in 1925. Iii 1933 the cpiotas of imjxjrt into the ITnited Kingdom were 
reduced, following on the recent Ottawa agreements giving preference to the 
Tiiitish Dominions Actually the tpiotas established foi th.it year allow' of an 
export only of a maximum ot 57,772 tons ot frozen mutton, 8,855 tons of fiozen 
beef and 390,455 tons of chilled meat, or the equivalent of the cxpoit*^ efleided 
from 1 Jtine 1931 to 30 June 1932, which entails a serious restiiqtion of the 
British maiket lor Argentine meat. 

No less noticeable figures are those relating to the reduction for other Tuiro 
j>ean countries of the impoitation of Argentine meat. (U*rman> which in 1^)24 
imported 79,()<)2 tons diminished imp«>rts to 39,036 tons in 193^) and imported 
22,398 tons only in 1931. h'or these same years, Ihe statistics in regard to 
the impfirt of Argentine meat into Italy are as follows : 54,516 tons in 1924 ; 
9,729 ill T930 and 9,245 in 1931. France imported 70.833 tons in 1924, the 
import fell to less than half in I92(>, registered 22,212 in 1930 and in 1931 
rose to 31,283 tons. In 193.2, however, the dro]> in imports was disastrous, 
as the figure <»f ri,86i tons only was reached. 

These reductions may perhaps be due to the fact that during recent years 
international trade in Argentine meat has encountered difficulties from the com¬ 
petition of other producing countries <)f the American continent, but in view 
of the solid basis on which the Argentine industry rests, this competition is 



not of great impoi tance, although It tiding to dimmish the ]jroj>ortionate place 
held oil the intern itional market b\ Argentine meat 

The countries whence h.is originated the competition which has atftclccl the 
Argentine meat maikt*t aie lir.izil and Urugua\ foi one type of meat and for 
beef Australia and the XTnited St ites 

The most eloquent eommciitai\ on the small imjioitanee attaching to this 
ccnnpetition ax^iieais from the fo11oN\ing figures Bia/il in IC)15 did not cxpoit 
meat, and only be‘gan to exjioii chilled meat in I02 when the tot il exiioit 
of this t\pe ot meat and of fio/cn me it aniounted t(* 7(1 N30 tons and in kj^o 
rose to 112 150 tons 

The Repiiblie of Ibnginn issoeiited with lira/il in this competition as 
well as other i xporting nations h e bc^en competing with the Aigentmc Rejiub- 
lic in the su]>pK of chilhd me it on the liiitish market The propoitions aie 
IS follows t iking the total consumt>tion of the Tbnte*d Kangdoni in eliilled meat 
in 1022 IS 5 Sqi 17b c wt the contiibntion of Argentina was 5 jgS iy(> ewt 
and the rem iiiidei w is eovcitd b\ f^iiigii i\ Hia/il and other countries In 
the tot il eonsiiiiiption oi the I nitc<l Kingdom rose to C) 200 o(>s ewt of 
whnh 7 ()i I 175 wcie su])plKd tioni \rgentina 77 ^ 4 J 7 fioin Xrrugiia\ uid 
boo 45^ b^ IJri/xl incl otlui countries 

If the lilies of these fi^nus he studied in detail i 1 will be seen that from 
i<)iS \rgi ntiiu li\cstoek jiioduetion has been afteeted b\ the inllue'iiec of eert iiu 
1 ictois which h i\c militated igainstils piogiessi\ e elcvclopnienl ande\cn against 
its St ibilit\ Tlusc lict<ns lit alien to the the iiielusti> itself which continues 
Its technic il jnogic ss in spite ot them but these Irawbacks arc tending to 
assume i serious ehiiietti which maN thre^ateii the whole stiucturc 

The following henirts will illustiate the iinportaiiec foi the home and foreign 
trade of emteipiises ^ itionsb known as meat works picking houses 01 b\ the 
mole modem teiiii ol frigorifieos 


I oliil of (iuinials rtd tn i rm ttima and f>rof>oriion dtalt 

nth h\ tfu fnv^itnfnus 
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The frigorifico^i infliieneed, uiidoubtedU, b> the decrease 111 the volume of 
exports, as occurred after Tqi8 and especially by the fall in values which became 
maiked in ig 22 , arranged to restnet x>urehabes and adapted the ciuantitics taken 
from the producers to prospective sales, naturally also ofienng lower prices for 
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their stock purchases. A .situation of disequilibrium was thereby created on 
the market involving difficulties and drawbacks of all kinds. In view of the 
position caused by this divergence of interests^ the Government, in the interests 
of the Nation as a whole, enacted certain fundamental legislative measures 
(Nos. 11,226, 11.227, 11,228 and 11.563) and a number of decrees regulating 
these. 

The main objects of these laws were as follows : to en<iuire into the situation 
of the St ock-bicoders in relation to the industrialised enterprises; to establish 
the conditions that must be observed by both parties in their transactions as 
guarantee of their genuineness and to safeguard them against possible irregular 
and fraudulent maiineuvres ; to regulate these transactions so as to safeguard, 
at least, the cost of production ; to fix the ]>enalties incurred for non-observance 
of the provisions of the decrees ; finally to place the application of the law in 
the hands of the Minister of Agricultute and of the departments .Mibordinale 
to the Ministry. 

At the time of the promulgation of these laws, they undoubtedly embodied 
the sense of the necessity so fully realised in Argentina for establishing an 
effective control of the live stock industiy, which is so closely bound up with 
the national wealth, and for thereby ensuring its stability and development. 

At the present time, these laws are inadequate I.,aw No 11,227 i*’ 
longer in force, and the cithers in any case need supplementing from the point 
of view of another aspect of the problem of the Argentine meat trade, one not 
contemplated in existing legislation but urgently demanding attention, namely, 
the iiroblem of increased consumption, both home and foreign An intensifi¬ 
cation is ab.solutely necessary, and to effect this it is essential to give a furthei 
imiielus to the maiketing of the product, and in consequence a law is leqiiired 
containing provisions facilitating and encour.iging the consumjition of Argentine 
meat and its placing on the market. 

II. —The National Meat I.,aw ani> its main oujects. 

Attention has just been called to the importance for the national economy 
of Argentina of an intensified consumption of meat and c^f a further extension 
of marketvS. With a view to meeting the demands of a real public interest, 
based on the great importance of stock breeding for the country, and in order 
to counteract the prejudicial effects of the struggle between the industrialised 
enterprises and the stock farmer, the (rovemment has promulgated, dated 7 
October 1933, the National Meat I^aw, a summary of which will now be given. 

Three main purposes may be singled out in the content of the I^aw. The 
first is the formation of the National Meat Connuission as an independent body ; 
in the second place it enacts rules for the organi.sation and working of the new 
meat works or frigorificos and of the trading institutions which are to be set 
up by the National Meat Commission wherever it is necessary for the protection 
of national stock breeding and for the lowering of the price of meat intended 
for home consumption; lastly, the National " Frigorifico of the Federal capital 
is established. 
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(a) The National Meat Council. 

The National Meat Council, which is an autonomous body, consists of nine 
full members and nine proxy members appointed by the (rovemment, with 
the consent of the Senate in the following form : three full members and three 
proxies directly elected by the Government which shall appoint peisons with 
expert knowledge of rates of freight, maritime or otherwise, relating to the meat 
industry and trade and to the different stock-farming zones of the country ; 
two full members and two proxies appointed by the Government, elected from 
a list of twelve persons put forward by the rural societies of the interior registered 
at the Ministry of Agriculture and recognised as corporate bodies ; one full 
member and a proxy elected by the Gf>vcrnment chosen hy the Government 
among three persons proposed by the representatives of the private packing 
liouses established in the country ; one full member and a proxy chosen by 
the (sovernment from among three persons proposed by the representatives 
of the regional enterprises for handling live stock products, established by the 
stock farmers themselves. 

Members proposed by the rural societies and by the regional enterprises 
mentioned must be live stock farmers, that is to say persons who during the 
five years previous to their appointment have been engaged, on their own 
account, in breeding or fattening stock. 

Persons directly connected with the existing commercial meat works or 
frif^arificos, or with the firms arranging transport cannot be appointed as members 
f>f the National Meat Council, and. if after appointment as members they enter 
into relations with any such enterprises, their membership will cease. 

Once constituted the Council will elect by a majority of votes a President 
from among the members who have been elected as representing the Government. 
The President may not undertake any other activity or office, and in consider¬ 
ation of this restriction a monthly salary of two thousand Argentine pesos is 
attached to the post A Vice-President is to be elected in the same way whose 
duty it will be to replace the President in case of the unavoidable absence, 
resignation or demise of the latter. 

Members of the Council must be Argentine nationals, more than 25 years 
of age, and will be elected for four years. 

The following are the principal functions which are assigned to the National 
Meat Council : 

Application of and enforcement of the existing laws, including the present 
I^aw and relative decrees ; establishment of regulations for their working ; appoint¬ 
ment of the necessary staff ; preparation of an annual budget; establishment, 
after obtaining the consent of the Government, of rules for the grading and 
classing of live stock and of meat intended for consumption and export, as 
well as of all the products and by-products of stock farming ; fixing, also with 
the consent of the Government, the standards to which the exports of animal 
products must conform as to grade, quality, preparation for and conditions of 
transport; establishment, with the consent of the Government, of frigorificos 
or trading organisations as required in the home or foreign trade for tlje protec- 
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tion of the national stock fanning industrv ; and finally the organiaatiun of a 
permanent commercial propaganda, home and foreign, with a view to securing, 
by means of tin* home propaganda, the largest consnmiDlion possible of meat 
together with a reduction in prices, and through the foreign i>ropaganda, the 
retention of the existing markets and the conciuest of new ones. The Council 
is tnorcovei to advise the Cro\ eniment on all points relating to the trade and 
Ijrcparation foi the 111.11 ket of the firoduets of stock farming 

As alreadv sl.ited the Council will act as an independent bodv- This con¬ 
stitutes a mark of progress in Argentine legislation, since, previously, the Slate 
authorities were chatged with the inspection, in accordance with the regulations 
of the previous T^aws, Nos it.22(> and 11,228. Tn future. State direction in 
inatteis relating t<» Argentine meat will be replaced by the inspection carried out 
by those themselves conceinod in its production, preparation, trade and consump¬ 
tion. In this wa> the IcnglhA and costly iueth<>ds of State* officialism will be 
superseded and luoie* elastic methods substituted 

It is evident that as a piece t»f public utiUl\ legislation this Council comes 
under the administrative supervision of the State, but is free of its hierarchical 
autlioiily. 

On the other hand the economic and budgetar\ independence enjoyed 
b\ the Council render possible the fulfilment of the objects assigned to it by 
the Law 

The National Meat Council, with the independent constitution as described, 
will be ill a position to undertake, with inoie apjiropriateness than the State, 
and without any grc*.at dilficiilties 01 drawbacks, not only the insj>ection of the 
tiade in meat within the country, but also the inspection in connection with 
the foreign trade. It will at the same time organise propaganda for incieased 
coiisuinptum at home and abroad and will encouiage the torniation of bodies 
which b^' biinging the producer into direct touch with the consumei will protect 
the national stock-farming industij. 

Brief]\ , there cmeigcs from the piovisions legulating the activity of the 
Nati<inal Me.it Council a definitely pronounced policy of jirotectiiig Argentine 
national economy by securing that the expcirt of meat and the trade in meat 
which represent so gieat a wealth for the nation shall be emancipated from the 
control of certain cnlerin*ises the international character of which is tending to 
direct their activity towards the furtherance of economic interests other than 
those of the Argentine Republic. 


(h) Constitution and Working of the Frt^ortfico^ 
and other Commercial or Industrial Organisations. 

Whenever necessary, for the protection of the live stock wealth of Argentina 
or for the purpose of obtaining the reduction of the price of meat intended for 
home consumption, the National Meat Council may set up frtgorificos and com¬ 
mercial and industrial organisations as considered appropriate for securing of 
either purpose. 
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The frisforificos, or commercial or industrial undertakings, will be designed to 
carry out the following objects : slanshter of stock, preparation of meat and 
other products, sale, wholesale or retail, of these, their ex])ort and direction of 
the stock markets. 

The main characteristics of all these enterprises will be as follows : 

The iiudertakings mentioned are share companies, membershij) in which 
as shareholders is o2>en to all sellers of live stock who subscribe a larj^er or smaller 
sum to the formation of the sh.ire capital. The sluires will be assijafiied by name, 
and cannot be divided and are tiansferable only in accordance with the ]>iovisions 
of the rtiles : each -Member will liave one vote onlj^ however many shares he 
may hold ; these shares do not confei any privilege or advantag<‘ on initiators, 
founders or directors of the coiupan5'; the holding of shares docs not confer 
the right to attend the meetings of the National Meat Council, while that body, 
on the other hand, retaiiis the powers alieady mentioned of inspection and siiiier- 
vision : the first draft of the rules will ]>e submitted by the Conneil to the (h)vein- 
ment for its ajjjjroval, and once approved, the Coltneil will decide on the method 
of calling together tin* membeis for the election of the ofiiteis and the lime for 
doing so ; inenibcrs’ claims and shares can be transferred only among stock 
farmers, but the companies mav themselves redeem, at their actual vahte, the 
shaies or claims of the nieinlx^Ts who do not desire to contiiine membership. 

The general lendene> of the cliai act eristics which are to govern these newly 
created institutions is leadily intelligible ; the intention is simply to bring the 
liroduccr into touch with tlic consiiiiicr of meat, making the ]in)ditcer a dealer 
in his own products and ie<hicing as far as possible the number of the iiiter- 
inediaiies that separate the one from the other. The crisis affecting .\rgciitine 
stock farming is regaided a*- in patt due to tlie abscaice of any direct bond between 
the jiroducers and the consumers on the home and foieign maikets. 

On the home maiket there aie usually interposed between the jirodiicer and 
the oonsunier the indiisliialised enteriirise itself, the slaughterer, the ]>urveyor, 
the transporter and the retail butcher, fotniing a block of interests that must 
be satisfied by the pro<liicci, by the coii.sumer, or by both at once. 

In the international trade between the producers and con.sumers there are 
found the meat woiks or packing houses, the .shipping firms and the consuming 
markets, and, before reaching these, there are the other intermediaries, such as 
the carriers, and the agents, both wdiolesale and retail. Certain of these inter¬ 
mediary elements are necessary and even indispensable, as appears fioiu daily 
experience in the commercial transactions in meat whethei on the home or the 
foreign market ; but no less clearly is it shown by experience that other inlcr- 
mediaries are entirely useless and serve only to rai.se the jjriee of the commodity. 
The further reduction of useless iiiterme<Harics is carried, the lower will the price 
of the product to the consumer and the greater will be the jirofits obtained by 
the producer. 

The rcductu)!! of the number of ^lersoiis intervening in the trade in meat 
is in part effected by the legal clauses binding tiie new companies enacting that 
these shall all be composed of stock farmers who will give their personal services 
and their capital to the business of the company. The National Meat Council 



setting up these organisations of stock farmers will limit itself to their initiation 
and promotion without any direct intervention in their activities and adminis¬ 
tration, which will remain the sphere of the stock farmer members. Hence it 
will be these members who will secure the profits if there are to be any or will 
sustain the losses that may occur. In short the companies will be private 
organisations in which the State and the National Council which has set them 
xip will merely exercise control in the name of the higher principles of public 
interest 


(c) I'/ie National Frtf'orifico of the Federal CapitaL 

The third objective contemplated by the I^aw is the immediate establish¬ 
ment of the National Frif^ovifho of the Federal Capital. For this piiri>ose provis¬ 
ion is made for the constitution of a mixed company, formed by the Municipality 
of the capital and by the National Meat Council which will represent the stock 
farmers. Conveyance will be eftocted by the (Tovernment with the municii>ality 
of the land required for the new Frt^ortfico, the buildings, machines, equipment, 
and plant of all kinds existing in the present municipal abattoir and ftigorifico, 
and likely to be of use for the working of the new establishment The form of 
payment for the municipal frt^ortftco is fixed by the I^aw, and in the event of 
the municipality not coming to an agreement with the Cioverninent as to the 
terms of purchase of the fri^orifico, the Oovernment is authorised to expropriate 
it, declaring it to be of public utility. 

The l^aw includes the rules that must be observed by the new organisation 
as regards its working and defines the functions of its management council, the 
term of office of tlie members of this body, their various spheres of activity, 
the method of distributing the jirofits made by the new organisation It also 
determines the form for ai)pr<jving the rates of interest to be used in any collec¬ 
tion of outstanding debts, it establishes markets for the wholesale and retail 
sale of the meat purcliased by the fri^orifico or that slaughtered on its own 
account, enacts rules for the construction or purchase of chilling plant for the 
preparation of meat intended for export, and also provides the form for purchasing 
or hiring the means of transport appropriate for the transport of meat intended 
for home or foreign consumption. In a word, the National Frigorifico of the 
Federal Capital to be shortly established will be in a position to fulfil all functions 
relating to the preparation of meat for the market as well as for its sale in Argen¬ 
tina or abroad, on its own account or on that of third parties, availing itself 
of all the means of transport or chilling plant which shall be considered necessary 
for the objects in view. 

Publication of this baw was e>ssential and has been awaited with impatience 
by the stock farmers, in view of the anomalies of the home meat market in the 
Argentine Republic and of the difficulties that have been created by the quota 
policy and measures protecting certain markets for this product, which is of 
extreme importance to the national economy. Although, in the first instance, 
those profiting directly are the stock farmers, this I^aw is not to be regarded 
as a law benefiting a single class only, since although its tendency appears to 



be to favour these farmers, yet the interests they represent are so important 
and stand for so j^reat a tradition in Argentina, that to favour this class is 
to favour the whole complex of national interests. 

The centres of foreign consumption of Argentine meat being practically 
closed by the tariff measures and other causes, protection of live stock production 
has become necessary and even essential. This law which has now come into 
force is the genuine exijression of Argentine feeling, without however being directed 
as a weapon against any other country. It is solely an instrument for the safe¬ 
guarding of the animal wealth ag.tinst attacks and possible comi)etition to be 
encountered in the internal ional market 


M. ni: B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Rao Hmiaottr I* C. PaTIJ^ : Principles and Practice ot Parm Costing with Panii 
Studies, llonibay, (Government Central Press, 1033. 

I The Departnu-1 it of Agricnilture, Bombay, publishes this enquiry prepared by 
Mr. R.k> Bahadur 1 *. C. J»atil, on costs ol jircxhw'tion and profit capacity of agriciiltiue 
in the BoinbaN Presidency. 

The scope ot the work can best be explained in the author’.s own words. In the 
following, therefore, some sections of his Preface are quoted practically vi*rhatim. 

This is probably the hrst attempt at an exhaustive farm cost .stmly in India. The 
author has organistsl the study of i | farms, c'arried out in >8 and h'anns were 

selcctetl in tlifTercnl tracts, worked under different climatic and ceoiifniiie conditions, 
with a view to the studv of larm husimvss under varying conditions. 

I^^ami ecjsts and farm receipts are .studied with a view to finding farm business income 
and family lalxnir iiiecjine. With the experience gained in India and in other coimtrics 
the author has attempted a sy.stem which, he expects, will suit farm cost study under 
Indian condition.s 

It is only careful aet-ouiiliug that tarings out realities regariling the position of an 
industry and sujjplics facts iiiid figures for making neee.ssary changes luid adjUvStnients 
with u view to improving the po.sition of that indu.stry. But in India, farmers are not 
aecu.stoined to think in terms of business, and one cannot expect them to keep careful 
accounts. 

Considerable inlomiation regarding co.st.s and receipts of crops is found in most 
countries, including Iii<lia, but such information, though important in its own way, 
is not of much statistical value tfi an economist or a farm manager. The information 
on costs and receipts of crops, as it is found in agricultural text book.s, is of the nature 
of approximation rather than facts. Bases of costs and units of labour required for 
farm operations are not given. Remuneration for equipment and interest on working 
capital are generally ignored and, therefore, such generalisation does not provide material 
for constructive work. 

It may be remembered that it is not the cost of production that determines the 
market prices. As a matter of fact, the price is determined by the demand of the 
constuner, and the farmer has to adjust his crops and costs of production to the market 
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Analysis of farm expen<litiire is very helpful in the organisation and adjustment 
of croj)ping })lans. 

Ojnnions of authors on cost accounting <Hffcr widely on costing principles and in the 
incthcxls followed. In the cost of production, some economists include rent of land, 
wages oi unpaid family labour and interest on working capital ; while others exclude 
one or the other item. 

At present there is no uniformity of inethotis, and international comparisons are 
not possible. In this study, an attempt is made to formulate costing jirinciples and 
income measure's to make cost stialios in different countries comparable. While follow¬ 
ing the lints adoptctl hi tliis investigation from 102S, the author came across pro]>osals 
made by Dr. lamest I^aur, of Zurich, in l^aur, being confronted with peasant 

farming problems, was thinking in the same terms as the author of this work, and the 
corrolMiration received from so eminent an authority of Dr. Jaur, naturally emboldcuetl 
the Author to pursue the line he hits adopted 

Hefore giving the studies, tlu' Author exiilains the plan adopted in presenting them 
With a view to explaining the economic and climatic conditions, general information 
about the village, soil, rainlall, irrigation, and road and marketing facilities, its land 
distribution and seasons arc given at the bcgimimg of each study. 'Pheii comes the 
farm studied (inventory of the property of the fanner at the beghming anti close of the 
year, tiisiribatitin of acreage, fragmentation of holdhig, cropping plan and treatment 
of crops), the fanner’s income and costs of prcKluction, etc. 

Two tables, one showing family laliour iiit'ome and another showing farm business 
iiiconic for the farms studied, arc given in each c'use. 

The Author notes with satisfaction that Dr. Laur, pro]X)Scd hi the 1 ntcrelational 
of .1 f^rtt ulfitre almost similar income ineasurtvs to tliose employetl by liim.stdf In 
this study. The Author uses the terms * ^ h'amilv I^abour Tiiconie” and" Farm Business 
Income" to signify what Dr baur expresses as " Family baboiir learnings" (jiroduit 
du travail) *m<l " Family Fann learnings " (revenu agricole de la fainille). 

A tabic gives the main jiroilucts ami the* labour units per acre. In tliis case labour 
units include* human os well as bullock labour. 

The Internatioiial Institute of Agriculture will not fail to make use of this new 
luici valuable source of mntcrhd in the documentation it collects each year on the results 
of larm accountancy]. 
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Books. 


South Amkricajsi handbook t<)3 4. (tiUi annual edition). IM. by Howell Davies. 
I^ondon, Trade & Travel publications btd., '■ic»34]. 634 11. 


.Sot lolofiv, 

TayIvOR, C. C. Rural socioloj^y in its econonii*', historical and psychological a.spects. 
Rcviscnl ed. New York, Harper, i«>33. XIV, 70S ]>. 

Ill ononiti s. 

BkrIvIN. Inottstrik- uni> llANr)KT,vSKAMMKR, Jaliresbcrlcht 1033. Berlin, 1933. 
133 P- 

CiuivNArcA. Ufkicic) DKhiyiC OPHRH PUiuu.TCTTK. Circiiaica nuova : ox>ere marittiiuc, 
idriclie e di coloui/.za^ione, edihzic, stradali con sj)cciale rij^uardo al trictinio 
^^^30 3 i. Bengasi, Pavotic, 1^3 v P* 

Ma<.yak, N. Ma.schine j^e^^en Meiisch. Wien, l*ni.m‘r, [i<>33]. 101 p. 

National indttstriaIv coNFKRiiNCK board, inc., Nmv York. I^conoinic con¬ 
ditions in foreign countries, T032 33. New’ York, 1033. VIII, t>2 p. 
Patj^stink 1’:coxomic ('orporattok Sixth annual rep )rt. Calendar year 103.2. 

I New Vork, 1933 I 54 P- 

PiRvrn, C. Dio (Truudlagtii der Vt rkehrswirt sell aft. Berlin, Sjiringer, 1934. VII, 

-!03 p. 

Riiiciis Krkdit <tKSiu,i.SC 11 aft, AKTiKNGUSKiyiySCHAFT. Da situation economi<iue de 
I’Alleniague a ha tin de I’annee 1933- Berlin, Reich.stlruckerei, [T934J. «3 p. 

Staiisin V. 

Socr^Tjft DB Statistique de Paris, Aunuaire do X934» I^aris, 1934 - ^3^ p. 

Rinii,, W., A. ScHitJ>. Die Zwangsversteigerungs- luid Zwangsverwaltungspraxi.s 
Berlin, IIe3nnaiiii, XI, 303 p 


Ruml litonttmit**. 

Doijnski, N. V. Arpapim iiojiinin;a. Bapua, Jl-iia lloiniMROBU " 1933. 48.x ji. 
[Agrarian ptiUcy in Bulgarin.J 

Wegener. Nationale Pcltwlrtschaft. v. \ : Margarine und Ole. v. 2 * Butler und 
KAse, mit Anhang : Bewlrtschaftung des Kiermarktes. Kempten im Allgau, 
Deutsche Molkerei-Zeitung, [1933-1034]. 72 ; 48 p. 
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Zwiazek izn I oRGANZZACYj Roi^NiczYCH RjajczYPospoijTKj Por,SKHSj. Sprawo> 
zdanie 1932-33. Warszawa, T033. 'tzy p. 

[Report of tlie TJtiion of Chambers of Agriculture and agricultural organisations 
of the Polish Republit'.] 


Internal Lolomzation, 

Ki<UTi{, K J'>je Iftndlichen Siedlungen in verschiedenen KUmazonen von Walter 
Behrmann, Otto Bemingei, Albrecht Burchard, [etc.] hrsg. voii Fritz Klute. 
Breslau, Hirt, 1933. ^08 p 


L ooperation 

BRTTGSFORBNiNr.s-STATiSTiK 1932 5. Beretning fra F.D.B.s Stntlstikudvalg. 

XJdgivet af Faellcsforeningen for Oanmarks brugsforeninger. Kebenhavu, I^uno, 
1933. XXIX, 134 p. 

[Statistics of the consumers’ cooperatives. Report of the St.itisti .il office of 
the Fe<leration of consumers* in l^enniark.J 

^Rr.KcnowsKi, A. Ro/prawa o at> 61 dzielczoAci kredytowcj w PoLsce. Tam6w, Autor, 

1932. 134 P- 

[Discussion <mi cooperative credit in Poland | 

Ml sccUaneou'^, 

Pastor Bkrkciartua, M. Contabilidad de empresas. Madrid, Reus, 1033. 267 p. 


Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 

Ai.i:/^KMi{inkr Produktenmarkt. v. 10, D^cembre 1933. bihobil. Mannlieini RM. 

37.80. 

[Formerly : « Allgemciue Produktenb 5 rse »] 

Arguntina. Departainento nacional d^ trabajo. liolcHn tnformativu v. 35, S. 6. 
T935. mens. Buenos Aires. 

[T^■»rmerly : « Bolctin mensual »], 

Barci^ays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). Monthlv trade cables Sl fi ports 
front blanches. 1933. mens. London. 

« Bibi^to » Catalogue fran^ais. v. i, 1933. mens. Paris. 30 fr. int.; 60 fr. 6 tr. 
(Messageries Hachette). 


(1) Prevuius list December 1933. To l>e coutiniicd June 1934. 

(\) of abbreviations: bihebd (biweekly), biiucus. (twice monthly); biiucstr. (every two 

months) ; . (every ten d.iys); 6 tr. (foreign pnee) , f (copy) ; hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); 

irr, (iiicgulai): mens, (monthly); n? (numlicr) ; N. S. (new scries); p. a. (j>er annum); q. (daily); 
bem. (hall yeatl>) , s. (seiim) . ttihebd. (every three weekb) ; v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(d Between brackets f/J are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in tlie 
title of the review. 
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Box^xDTzm agrfcola c pecudrio. 1^28. 4 f. p. a. I^ourengo Marques, gold $qo, (D 1 - 
rec^flo dovS servicjos de agricultura da col6iiia de Mozambique). 

[Pormt'rly : « lioletim dc agricultitra »]. 

Boi^BTim da Direczao dos servizos de agricultura e comdrcio. v. i, 1928. trim. 
LfUauda (Angola). 

[Formerly : o Boletim da Secretaria de agricultura »]. 

Boi^BTlN de fomeuto. S 2, n>28. irr. (Guatemala. (Secretaria de Fomento). 

[Formerly : « Bolotin oficial <le la Sen^retaria de fomento »j. 

BoifBTtN de infonnacidn bibliogrdfica y parlamentoria de Kspaiia y del extran- 
jero. V. I, 1933 * bimestr. Ma<lrid. (lui>lioteca Corte.s coustituyenles). 
B(k>kski<i«KR. 11® 1455, *933* liebd I^mdoii. 17s. 6d. (J. Whitaker & Sons, J^td.) 

[Formerly : « The publisher & bookseller »]. 

BtJiyi,BTiN dconomique du Maroc v. t, J033. trimestr. Rabat. 50 fr. int. ei dtr. 

(Soci^dd d'^tude.s dcoiioniiquos & statistiques). 

BiJiri^KTiN de iTnstitut juriditiue mtcrnational. v. 30. 1934- trim. I^a Haye. fl. 25 
int.; fl. 2<> 6 tr. (Office i^ermancnt de docmneiitation juridique iuteriiationale). 
[Formerly : « liulletin <le ITnstitut intemiediaire international »]. 

Cambkii>(;k. TTniversiiy. Farm economics brjuich. Fartncn.* hulleUn. n® i, i93‘2- 
irr. od. x>ai f. 

Campksino. V. 65, i<J3i. nien.s. Santiago de Chile. $ 24. (Sociedad nacional 
de agricultura). 

[l*'onuerly : « Boletin de la Sociedad nacional de agricultura »]. 

Citrus imluvstry. v. 14, i<>33. mens. Txuiipa, Florida. $ 1,00. 

DKZIMaj,kj,assirikatt()N. Zwanglose Mitteilungen. 1934. mens, Berlin. RM. 2. 
(Beuth-Verlag). 

13 N C. Rcvi.sta do Ilepartamento nacional do cafd v. i, 1933. mens. Rio de 
Janeiro, K.s, 

Frkk trader, v. 10, 1930. mens. £,ondon. 3d. le n®. (The Free Trade ITnion). 
Inkormact6n hisjjano-argeiiiinn. v. ib, 1932. mens. Buenos Aires. (Cdmara 
espauola de comercio en la Repiiblica orgentina). 

IiANDiCSBAUKKNSC'iiAFT Sclileswig-Holsteiii. V. I, 1934 - hebd. Kiel. RM. 5.28. 

[Formerly : « T^andwirtst'haftliclies Wocheublatt fiir Schleswig-Holstein »J. 
MkrcaTO oleario. Supplemento quiudiciiiale alia rivista « Olivicoltore ». v. i, 
1934. bimens. Roma. (Soeieta iiazionale olivicoltori). 

MiNiSTKRTAiyBUATT des Preussischcii I^andwirischaftsministcrlums imd dcr 
X,aiidesforstverwaltung. Ausgabe A. v. 30, 1934* hebd. Berlin. RM. 10.80 
(Preiisslsches Landwlrtschaftsiuinisterium). 

[Formerly : « Mini.sterialblatl tier Preussischcii Vcrwaltung fur l4andwirt.schaft, 
Hom&nen uiid Forsten#]. 

Nagpur agricultural college magazine, v. 8, 1933 - trim, Nagpur. Rs. 3.4.0. int. ; 
Rs. 3.8.0. 6 tx. 

Nkws digest. V. I, X934* hebd. Washington. (Agricultural adjustment adminis¬ 
tration). 

Norsk landmannsblad. v. 52. 1933. hebd. Oslo. kr. 12.00 intplus po.stage ^tr. 
[Review of Norwegian farmers.] 

Ofpics alg^ien d'action ^onomique et touristique (OFAX»AC). Bulletin iconomique. 
V. I. 1932. mens. Alger, 50 frs. int70 frs. €tr. 
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0 koNOMi og politik. v. 7, iq^^. tritn. Klobenhavn. 4 kr. (Institutet for historie 
of sani f iiiidsokoiiomi). 

[Bi’onoinil's and politics. (Institute of liistory and economy).] 

OpKRK pubblichc. v. 2, 1032. inen.s. Koma. b. 100. 

OKGANizirCD wool fanner. (Die georganiseerde wolboer). v. i, IQ32. mens. 
Pretoria. (Wool Comicil). 

fBi lingual eilitioii: b^ngli.sh and Afrikaans.] 

Pl^AN. V. T, 193 p nien.s. Mo.skva. Rb. 12. 

[The i>lan.J 

PohiTiKA. V. 30, 1933. q. lloograd. 1 ). 240. int I). 576 etr. 

[Politic.s. I 

PoPTTiyATiON. Journal of the Iiiteniational tinion for the seieiitifie investigation of 
population problems, v. t, 1933. trim, bondon. os. ()d. (G. Allen & Unwin 
J.td.) 

[Cont.iins articles 111 lOngli.sh, I'^rench or (German J 
PRZKGPi^l) go.Hj>odarczy. \. 15, 10 ^4. bimens. War.szawa. Zl. 60 int Zl. 88 <^tr. 
(Centralny 7wi<izek przeiiiyslu polskiego). 

(Hconomic revnw. (Central union of I'olish industry).] 

RASSKt;N\ corjKirativa. v. i, i<>32. bimestr. PMrenze. 10 int.; b. 20 etr. 
Rncirr des Reichsniihrslandes. v. 2. 1931. mens. Herlin. RM. 24. int.; RM. 32 etr. 
(Neudcubsche Verlags-nnd Treiihand-(U\s). 

[Contains • (R'setzesklienst]. 

[ h'omierly : Steuer uiid Reclit des baiulwirts. »] 

Riiiciis-bANDHTTNn Steuerblatt J<)33. bimens. Berlin RM. 12 (Reicli.s-I^andbimd- 
Vorlag). 

11 Ip to n” 30, 10 published in Reieh.H-I^audbund ,, , as from ii*^ i<i>33 
publislicd Separate ly.j 

Risvikw of economic .studies, v. i, 11133. 3 fois par an. J^ondon. 7s. (xl. (bondon 
school of economies). 

Rkvista agrfcola. v. 11, 1933. mens. tTuatcinala. (Secretaria <ie agricultura). 
Kkvuk econoinique et fiuaticRre ilii service <le statistic£ue. n*> 8, j<> 2(>. trim. Amster¬ 
dam. (Amsterdainsche Bank, N. V.). 

R 15 VU 1 C internationale du bois. v. i, 1934. mens. Paris. 100 fr. int.; 1/0 fr. etr. 
Rhkintschicr Bauern.staiid v. 1, i<> 33 . hebd. Kdlii. RM. 3.12. (baudesbanemscliaft 
Rheinland). 

[Pormerly: “ Rlicinischer Bauer*']. 

Rundschau des Reiclisbundes der deutscheii Verbraiichcrgcuo.sscnsehaften. v. 30. 
11®. 40, 1933- hebd. Hamburg. RM. 7.20. 

[Poimerly* aRonsunigeiiossen.schaftUche Rundschau*]. 

Sacti.si.sciiicr Hauer, v. 82, 1934. hebd. l>re.sden. RM. 12 (bandesbauemschaft Sach¬ 
sen (h^reistaat). 

[Porinerly : «Sachsische landwirtscliaftliche Zeitschrift»]. 

Scm^RST.sciTRR Hauemstaiul. v. 38. 1034. Breslau. RM. 9.O0 x)lu.s postage, (bandes- 
bauemvSi.'haft Schlesien). 

[Formerly: a Zeitschrift der bandwirtscliaftskammer Nicderschlesien »]. 
SiRDWNG und Wirtsehaft. v. 15, i 933 * mens. Berlin. RM. 12.00 (Reichsverband 
cleutscher Ileiinstatten) « Die Grundstheks-Warte ». 
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und Recht des I^andwirts. Mitleilgn. des Belrats der Betxiebs-iiud Steuer- 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

IN 1932-33 

(ECONOMIC COMMENTARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS) 

Price: 25 liras 

A volume of 500 to 600 pages* 8vo, IVth Year 

This publication is intended to be an economic commentary on the 
International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1932-33. the object being to 
indicate the main tendencies of the economic situation in agriculture ; to 
analyse from different points of view the position of certain branches of 
agricultural activity; to give some account of the action taken by the 
Governments and by the voluntary organisations in the different cotmtries 
on behalf of agriculture, and also of the economic conditions affecting the 
farming classes. 


FARM ACCOUNTANCY STATISTICS 

FOR J930-31 

Price: 50 liras 

A volume of 600 to 700 pages* 8vo* IVth Year <i) 

Bach volume contains the farm accountancy results, supplied by the 
OIHces of the different European countries, presenting in a form as nearly 
comparative as possible, a series of international statistics. This publication 
is the more imi>ortant as throwing light upon many of the most difficult 
problems of farming economy, agrarian policy and the development of the 
agricultural indiistry as affected by the variable conditions of the markets. 


(x) The first volume for 1927-28 Was publi^ed in French only 
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THE AGRARIAN REFORM IN YUGOSLAVIA (Continued) 

II. 

THE AGRARIAN SYSTEM BEFORE THE REFORM, THE LECtAL 
BASKS OF THE REFORM AND APPLICATION IN THE vSEPARATE 
TERRITORIES OF THE vSTATE 

A Thi Nortiikkn Ti kritorii s 
I — F\tent and kionomic ( haracter 

The extent and the distnbntion of the cultivation in the regions indicated 
are shown bv the following figures which lefer to 1921, i r , to the beginning of 
the application of the agraiiaii reform As Northern I^rovinces of Yugoslavia 
.ire regarded the eouiitries> which jireviously belonged to the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, lying north of the Kulpa-Sa\e-Danube and embiacing the former 
regions of Carniola, Croatia-Slavonia and Southern Ilungaiy’. 
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On the East the region, Voyvodina, for the most part lies in the fertile Pan- 
nonian plain, with deep alluvial and diluvial soils and a climate resembling 
that of the stepx>es in the distribution and abundance of precipitations, and in 
range of temperature and winds Here are found the most extensive latifundia 
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and also the most intensive agriculture, the oldest established and best known 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, the sugar factories and distilleries, dairy 
farms, hemp mills, etc. Here were established the first selected seed farms which 
produced extraoidinarily valuable seed, high-yielding and well suited to the 
climate and soil. The heaviest production was that of the cereal crops and of 
the commercial crops, tobacco, rape, hemp, flax, hops, onions, capsicums, etc. 

The territory on the West, Slovenia, is mountainous, with a pronounced alpine 
climate, fertile valleys and abundant precipitaiion. The most important branch 
t)f agricultural x^roduction is stock-breeding, partly on alp pastureland, and remark¬ 
able results were achieved in this direction. 

Croatia-Slavoiiia has on the east, where outliers of the Pannonian plain run 
ux) into the foot-hills of the mountain chains, a soil structure and a system of 
agriculture .similar to that xirevailiiig in Voyvodina; in the mountainous western 
areas, where the rainfall is fairly abundant and the climate sub-alxnne, stock 
bleeding and cultivation of forage croi;>s prevail. 

2. - Historical summary up to Kjig. 

Oenerally speaking at the linu* of their settlement in the Vth or Vllth 
centuiy A. 1). of the regions still inhabited by them, the Southern vSlavs (i) x>o,s- 
sessed a tribal organisation in some ways resembling what is found among 
other ijcox^les of the Middle Ages. The tribe {pleme) consisted of bands of brothers 
(hratsxta, rod) and these of family groups (zadruga) with their well-known original 
Southern Slav organisation of hereditary right, common ])rox)erty, and leadershix> 
with unlimited powers by the chosen head of the family. In addition to the land 
belonging to the separate family groups there was common ownershix> in x>iif»ture 
and forest without restriction on use. The tribe was under the leadershix> of a 
Znpan^ or Count, and his land was called Zupa or latei Zitpanija or county, and 
in the midst of this weie the earliest .settlements of the type of closed villages. 
Later when several 2upc weie ctmibiin‘d into larger units for ])rotec*tion against 
ho.stile attueks — the common leaders were called Ban or Banus (x^erhaps derived 
from Bojan, a warrior). 

In course of time the strongest and most successful among the Hans brought 
their weaker fellows under their rule and set them,selves ux? as kings The other Buns 
gradually became vassals of the kixig and received from him fiefs {pror^ije), the 
usufruct of which was limited in time, or else lands in perpetuity which could 
be inherited (bastine). The freedom of the members of the tril>e went exactly the 
same way as in Western Jiurope in early capitalist times and was gradually al¬ 
most entirely lost. Along with the few remaining free peasants there were the de¬ 
pendents (kmeti, mclropt, ohrtnici, meUri, sokalnici) and finally up to the XVth 
century actual slaves {robovi, otroci). In the North of the present State the further 
development followed a course analogous to that in the rest of Western Hurox^e; 
in the South this was abruptly broken by the invasion of the Turks and took 
a course which will later be described. 

(i) NnunuLi:; Manuel de l'antiquil6 Slave. Paris 19^3 — Smi6ixi.as T. : Puvjcst lirvaUka. 
Zagreb xbSs. — Si&ic: Pregled povjestl hrvatskoga naroda. Zagreb 19x0. 
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In the territory of the Austrian hereditary lands under Maria Theresa in the 
years 1767 to 1775 the mutual rights and duties of landlords and |>easants were 
laid down in land registers {Vrbat^a), so as to restrain aggression or arbitrary 
acts on the part ot the former. It was however only by the Imperial patent of 
7 September 18*48, that the freeing of the pea.sants was definitely" carried out. 
Thereby (in clause 1) servitude and oveilordship, together with all laws regulating 
these relationships, were abolished. Property was to be freed of all burdens and 
all distinctions between Ic rds' and peasants* land were abolished (clause 2) 

In Hungary as in Croatia-Slavonia Vrbaria were similarly" enacted; in the 
time of Maria Theresa the Hungarian Diet at l^rcssburg granted, as well as a 
measure irf freedom to the peasants, a definite release fjom their obligations in 
respect of the landlr)rds. In 1848 the Hungarian Diet decreed the definite enfran¬ 
chisement of the ])easants, and the .same was done by the Diet of Croatia-Slavonia 
at Zagreb (Oes Art. XXVII. XXVIll and XXX). 

All personal services of the farmers thereby- ceased without compensation, 
find at the same time the administiativ’e and judicial powers of the landlords 
On the other hand the landlords were relieved of certain obligations towards 
the peasant farmers, viz . the free grant of timber, seeds, material su])port in tinn‘ 
of need. etc. As conipt nsatiori for the tribute in kind formerly" rendered b.v the 
fiiruieis the landlords received a discharge in the form of amoii.isable land 
redemption " bonds, and similarly' for all money’ ]).ry"ments received in commuta¬ 
tion for servitudes itmcnct zemljtsla) The pa.stures and forest land in 

common use were expiopriatcd according to legal prescription, usually" in accord- 
.ince with the latest dc futio usufruct. 

The exirropriatioii was carried out by- special land register courts in which 
claims find countci clarn*s weie examined by three competent authorities 
.iiid a final decision given as tf) how riiiich of the i^asture or fore.st land up to that 
lime in joint use shoulrl be a.ssigned to the landlords and how much to the peasant 
f.irmers The land fissigned to the ireasants was left as common property" and 
subsecpicntly- formed into communal holdings {Zcmlpsnc zajcdnicc), which much 
resembled the oiiginal common tribal x>ro])erty", and had a close connection with 
the Ru.ssian mir *’. The individualistic trend of our age which has broken ui) 
the family" bond has not stopped short of these communal holdings and to a great 
extent they’ have been jrortioned out among the usufructuaries ((n'li 4 stcniii). It is 
scarcely within the scojre of this article to attemi>t to exx>ose the shortsightedness 
of the agrarian policy* which not only sanctioned such aj>X)ortionmcnt i>ractically' 
without limit hut also till quite recently* x'lromoted the i)roce.ss. A wrong was 
thus done to the common wcsil ami to the condition of the separate claimants, 
which can never be made goo<l. 

Somewhat different from the rest of the northern regions were the conditions 
in that relatively* narrow striir which extended along the Save and the Danube, 
which for defence against Turkey in 1553 was separated from the other areas 
included under the monarchy* and became a military frontier. Here all jreasant 
farmers were free holders, owed no feudal services, and each had a holding of from 
321036 cadastral jochs (5,724 square metres) with irractically* unlimited pasture and 
forest rights of utilisation. In return every* man on this frontier had to give military- 
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service up to and including the sixtieth year of his life, not only in the defence 
of this region on the Turkish frontier which was his home, but also wherever the 
Habsburgs were waging war. When, on the achievement of independence by 
Serbia and after the occtipation of Bosnia, Turkey withdrew from her former North¬ 
ern frontier, the military frontier was in i88i — given up. but the loyal borderers 
were recompensed by receiving as common property the iiastures and forestland 
they had heretofore utilised, the divisions of these areas coinciding with the 
former regimental territories. The common domain now formed a community 
of property {imotma opsUna) of the former regimental territory, participation being 
restricted to the former borderers ’* entered on a special register. The result 
was the formation of extraordinarily large pasture and forest latifundia. with 
ver>" valuable stands in oaks and other timbers, constantly coveted by outsiders 
whose offers were however steadily rejected by the beneficiaries. 

Such in brief outline were the conditions of land tenure in the “ Northern 
Territory ** of present day Yugoslavia before the war. The effects were moreover 
being experienced of the agricultural crisis which was at that time beginning to 
set in, and which fr<nn causes to be later elucidated led to the disappearance of 
the medium sized large estates, that is to say of those covering from looto looo KJ. 
These were too small to command the services of well qualified managers who 
could undertake intensive farming, and their credit resouices were not adeciuate 
to meeting the costs of an organised scheme of intensification In a superior po¬ 
sition were the hiiuily or peasant farms which were endeavouring to improve their 
position and finding that by improved .stock breeding higher returns were to b(‘ 
obtainecl from the land than could be obtained by the meditim sized estates h'or 
the new type of iieasant farming the land had a much higher value than the re¬ 
venue value obtained by the large landowner; in consequence the commercial value 
of the land rose far above the ftirmer levenue value, and land began to pass freely 
out of the hands of the inferior farmer, the large landowner, into the hands of 
the better farmer, the peasant oi family farmer. 

Precisely when this process was m full .swing, just as each peasant farmer 
had made his plan as to which piece of land he would gel for himself <n\\ of the 
large estate that was certainly shortly to be divided up, the world war began and 
put a speedy end to all herpes. After the war the cour.se of events was as already 
described in the introduction to this article, and it was under the pressure of post¬ 
war conditions that the I’reliminary Hnactments for the Api>lication of the Agrarian 
Reform were drawn up, as given in full in the Introduction. 

An accemnt will now be given of the procedure for carrying out the reform 
in the '* Northern Territorie.s ’* and of its final regulation. 

3. — Applicalion of the Prelimtnarv Enactments. 

In the first place it was decreed by Ordinance of the Council of Ministers 
of 10 April iqig that, taking into consideration the impossibility of carrying through 
the reform immediately and finally, the redistribution of the large estates should 
in the first instance be effected hy means of a temporary leasing in accordance 
with which parcels of land, if possible already cultivated, should be rented from 
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the large landowners. The rent was fixed at five times the cada.stral net return, 
of which the landowner was to keep four-fifths, and the remainder would be 
retained the State for administrative expenses. 

A compensation payment of Kr. 5t) per Kat. jocli (i) was to be matle to the 
landowner for cultivated arable land. Pasture and forest land was also leased, 
only so much being left to the large landowner (including as such all tiwners of 
more than loo Kat. joch or 57 hectares) as appeared indi.speii.sable for carrying 
f>n his farming or any agiicultiiral industry c»ii which he might be engaged. The 
work of carrying out the decree was cMitrusted to Commissioners with legal training 
to whom agricultutal exxjcrts were as.signed as assistants. Ai>i3eal against their de¬ 
cision! might be made to the Minister foi Agrarian Reform through the general 
Comini ssi (ni ers 

To prevent eva.sions of the Reform, it was enacted b5^ means of a Royal Decree 
of .11 July i<>rg that a large e.state might neither be .sold nor mortgaged. This 
enactment also e.stablished for the first time the size of the estates which are to 
ctJiue under the reform. This size was made variable, e. m the we.stern densely 
settled regions, Dalmalia. Herzegovina, (h»rizia. I.stria. in which in conseoiuence of 
the encroachment of the mountain langes on the area of cultivated land projierties 
of ^50 hectares were regarded as large estates, this was the size fixed, reckoning 
arable hand. p<ist 111 eland. gar<lcns, vegetable gardens, orchards, vineyards, olive 
ami hop plantations. If the large landowner should jirefer to include other tyi)es 
of land (iiastuie, foie.sl, wa.ste land) in the distiibution, then too hectares was 
left to him. These minimal aieas increased from M^est to Hast by 50 hectares 
at a time so that on the J^a.stcrn border of the State ^joo hectares of cultivated 
land, 01 500 hectaies of all land, niighl be left to the owner. In this maximum 
a// estates of one and the same ow’uei were reckoned, .so far as tht*y lay in the ter¬ 
ritory of the State, and those similaily t)f married jiersons even if they were entt‘red 
undei difl'erent names in the Land Register The prohibition of sale or mortgage 
was ollicially entered in the Registei, and could only be remoN'cd by s]K*cial consent 
of the Minister for Agrarian Refoim, oiil>' aecordecl in cjuite s])ecial cases expressly 
mentioned in the Ordinance. 

In order to ensure the execution of the agrarian refoim in all circumstances, 
the large e.states were all placed, by an ordinance of the Minister for Agrarian 
Reform of ii P'ebruary ic>2t) undei State inspection, made more rigorous in certain 
cases by the apiiointinent of sequestrators. These per,sons had to take over and 
to administer not only the whole of tlu‘ agricultural real and movable estate but 
also the funds, securities and other objects of value. It was their duty to see that 
the farming was carried <»ii pro^ierly on the as yet unassigned estate, and especially 
that the agricultural iiidu.stries, breetling stables, seed nurseries, dairies and the 
like were kept iq) and x^rojjerly etjuixqied. Sequestration of forest land might 
with lierini.ssion of the Ministry exceed the annual fellings estimate contemplated 
in the forestry plans. In the case of diminution of the area left to the owner the 
inventory of live and dead .stock coultl be taken over for the other jjurposes of the 
agrarian reform at a valuation, the amount of which had to be fixed by a s^iecial 


(t) 1 kat. jijch 0.575 ha. 



Commission. The Minister for Agrarian Reform could lease the existing industries 
to third parties, aniong which co-operative societes had the preference over 
other applicants. 

A specially accelerated process w'as provided for those cases of expropriation 
in which comunes and state institutions, etc., applied for land for public utility 
purposes or for the foundation of labour colonies, workers’ settlements, allotment 
gardens or for agricultural settlements (Ordinance of 12 February 1920). For 
purijoses of this kind buildings might also be expropriated after valuation by 
special commissions It is to be remarked that very little use was made of 
this provision of the law. 

The temporary leasing already mentioned, which was originally contemijlated 
for one year onlj', was prolonged by Ordinance oi 3 September T920 to four years 
with the re.serv’ation that this term might be again prolonged so long as the de¬ 
finitive transfer to the ownership of the new owner was not accomplished. Partial 
use of this c<mcession has been made n]> to now. At the same time the rent was 
raised from five times the cadastral net return to eight times, three-fourths falling 
to the large landowner and one fourth to the State. The large landf)wner has 
moretwer to meet the payment of all current taxes, local rates, contributions to 
the land drainage societies, etc , on the whole of his former property. 

An important part in the business of division and assignment of land was 
pla>ed by the local agrarian Committees instituted by the Ordinance t>f 10 Ai>ril 
igiO These bodies had to make a selecti<in of jrarticipants in accordance with an 
agreed scheme. 

In the first place consideration had to be given to those land workers who 
possessed no land at all : then to those who had less land than they could w’ork 
with the assistance of the members of their families, and finally to those who 
could work their land alone without outside assistance. As a measure of 
adecjuate allotment may be taken: one kat. joch to each member of the tamily 
without distinction of age or sex. The agrarian committees h.id also to fix the 
fuel wood rc<juirement for those belonging to the two first group of participants, 
the assumption being that the requirement for a normal household was eight 
icstmeicr, and sixteen at most in the mountain areas. This requiTOUient had to 
])e met out <rf the nearest forest laml of the large estate, if necessary b> exceeding 
the annual estimate of the planned fellirrgs. The committees were further author¬ 
ised to make the demand that the customary share agreements should be liissolved 
without compensation and the land in qrrestion transferred to other participants 
(Ordinance of the Harius of Croatia and Slavonia of 5 May igiq). Such a tlemand 
is as a rule coinjdied with only in the case of the area in (prestion being alread3" 
sown and cultivated ; compensation for the ploughland was usually reckoned at 
Kr. 50 per kat. joch; for sown land it varied according to the crop. These 
prescriptions applied not merely to i>roperties exceeding the new legal maximum, 
but had lefercnce to all proi^erties the area of which was more than 20 kat. joch 
(8 hectares), and were often put into force immediately before the harvest. 

In addition to the agrarian committees a special representation of agrarian 
interests was provided on a co-operative basis by the ordinance of g November, 
1920, which grouped all beneficiaries in Agrarian Unions or Co-operative Societies. 
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These societies were optional in character but they soon developed into obligatory 
organisations, which all had to join, if they wished to i>articipate iti the privileges 
conferred in abundance on the agrarian co-operative societies by the vState These 
principally consisted in loans free of interest for investments of all kinds, provision 
of fuel from State-owned forest land, and of other building materials at cost prices, 
transport free of cost of these materials to the railwa3^s, supply of farm implements, 
stock, seed, etc., on specially favourable terms, etc In addition to these material 
advantages the agrarian co-operative societies also offered the opportunity of 
strong representation of tlie interests of members with the authorities and in Parlia¬ 
ment. Hence it is not surprising that political i>arties took a lively interest in 
the composition of the leadership of the central federations of the agrarian co¬ 
operative societies, and made ever\' effort to secure a following among the leaders. 

In regard to forest land actual expropriations were proclaimed in a few cases 
onlv; instead the obligation was placed on the owners of delivering wood to the 
farm population in exchange for a charge to be fixed (a two per cent interest on 
the forest capital was admitted in calculating this). The quantity as already stated 
was for fuel wood S Fiu (in the mountains ih Fm.) and for construction timber 
15 Fm (Law of jS Februar\ i() 22 ) Large forest areas belonging to ])er.sons 
of foreign nationalit\ weie placed under set|uestrator.s and were administered 
.IS much as jiossible in the int<*rest of the farm population. 

In all movements which aie natuially more under the sway of feeling than of 
le.ison, the first tempestuotis p<‘riod is followed generally by one of sobering down 
and elucidation, and thus the slruniv manifestations of the agrarian movement in 
Yugoslavia gave way to a period of sober reflection Yarious organisations, 
and ill particular the teaching bodies of the Facultx of Agriculture and h\>restry 
of the University at Zagieb (i) took occasion to ]>repare technical memoranda in 
respect to the numerous ovei eights and errors which occurred in the carrying 
out of the Agrarian refoim A flood of articles in the press, for or against 
the reform, unending, juofitless delnites in Parliament, concerned with party 
interests lather than with the geiieial welf.ire—all these gradually undermined the 
belief in the absolute superiority of the new agrarian system as compared with 
the former sj’steni. The quite inlelligiblc complaints of the large landowners weie 
accompanied by those of the farm populations and of other economic interests. 
Since the effects of the land reform are most clearly reflected in these complaints, 
the most important of the.se may here be briefl3" referred to. 

Complaints were made by the participants, or persons aciiuiring the exj>ro- 
priated land of the large estates and latei <lesignated in the law as the “ .subjects" 
of the agr.irian reform. The form taken was that in the carr>dng out of the 
reform land from the large estates was assigned to persons who had no claim 
and were qualified onl3’ by adhesion to a part3’'. It was further complained that 
the parcels of land as.signed were often too small, and uneconomic, l>esides 13'ing 
so far from the abode of the participant as to make their working impracticable. 


(2) (} tigrarnoj refotmi. Mnijcnjc profossotskoKa xlK>ta KtisiMxlarsko .^tiiiiorskoga fakullcta sveu- 
krulj. Srl>a, Ilrvata 1 Slovcmica ii /taKT<-*tm, By Dr. C FranokS with A. JtTVic and 

Dr. A. Angkcnovic, incmbcri* ol the Faculty. 
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Both complaints must be recognised as justified. It was impossible to dissociate 
the agrarian reform in Yugoslavia from these original flaws in its execution, 
which remain fundamental in its definitive plan. 

The partition of the large estates resulte<l in yet another disadvantage to 
the ])articipants. and one especially felt in the densely populated regions of vSl<?- 
vonia and Croatia. Here since the freeing of the peasants there had prevailed a 
co-existence to their mutual advantage (a, so to speak, “ symbiosis of the large 
and the small holding (as held by peasant farmers formerly bound to render 
compulsory services) The large holder provided all the haulage on his own arnl 
on the small peasant holding, thus providing for the cultivation of the sown land 
and for the carrying cd the harvest. On the c»ther hand the small holder had to 
undertake all the manual work and in exchange retained from one fourth to one 
third of the gross crox) retnrn. This additional labour outlay and cn)p return 
I>roved a very advantageous sui)i)lement t<» the small peasant holding, raising it, 
both in resx>ect of private and s 4 )cial income, to the status of a medium sized 
holding. This slate of things was destroyed by the agrarian reform, and the small 
farmer no longer had the opjjortnnity of turning to account his superfluous labour 
capacity, and more<wer he was left without haulage, as the small ])iece of land 
which fell to Ills lot on the partituin of the large estate was never sniVicient to 
support the neces.sary draught animals wdiich he had previously obtained from 
the large e.stalc*. Con.secjuently the.se small farmers fell intt) tlie hands of exploiters 
as occurs in e\'ery country, making exorbitant charges foi the hire of draught 
animals and taking uiiscrux>ulous advantage of the woiseiied economic situation (i). 
A similar fate lH‘fell jier.soiis previously employed by the large latidowniors as 
house or farm serv%'ints who on the dissolution of the estates obtained a piece of 
land with the idea of eontinuing existence as “ free ” peasants. Thifortiinately 
the income from the piece of hint! so hehl w^as nearly alw'ays considerably smaller 
than the earnings from the earlier engagement. 

The former share tenants for meadowland, who f)n the barren mountain 
.slopes mainly live on the edges of the grassy river-valleys, saw themselves 
threatened in tlioii former sources of supply of winter fodder, since on tht‘ 
partition of the large estates the meadows fell to the claimants o[ the lowland 
communes, and no altenti<)ii was paid to the intere.sls of the former usufructua¬ 
ries. All the labour elements, cut adrift by the effect of the enactments, were 
seeking employment at any wage, so that the labour supply outran the demand 
to a hitherto unprecedented extent, and wages fell to one third or one fourth of 
the earlier level. Finally the (government, to jircveiit a further fall in wages in 
agriculture, saw itself forced to the drastic step of x^tohibiting the use of harvest 
machinery. 

The entirely iiiadc<iuatc x>i'<^paration, both from the technical and material 
standpoint, of the agrarian reform had results w’hich were the exact opiiosite to 
what was intended, in the districts in which the main object had been the settle¬ 
ment of war volunteers and other colonists. The new cottagers abandoned to 

(i) III tilt* ticiKhlxiiirlKxxl of /.aurcb, for example, foi a day’s plom;hinK n return in 40 days 
naniinl work was exacted. 
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themselves without instruction or material help in many cases simply left the 
property that had come into their hands without any cost to take care of itself, 
letting it when suitable, and where this wjxs not possible leaving it untenanted. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the productivity of the land 
became ctmsiderably reduced, since in place of the highly scientifically cultivated 
and correspondingly productive large estates there were now only small holdings 
cultivated by necessity entirely extensively or even com]>letely uneconomically. 
Moreox'er where land was assigned not to new settlers but to the neighbouring 
IH‘asant farmers, the productivity of the st>il soon diminished, since the participants 
had only tt) expect ihat with the next Parliamentary election, on the victory of 

one or other party, the land assigned would be reft from them once more and 

assigned to a supporter of the winning party. In such circumstances no one was 
anxious to manure his land, to plough deei>, to make trenches, to carry existing 
land improvements further, to iini>rove dykes, etc. In short the fertility and 
high standard of the <.'Top])ing attained bj" the intensive cultivation <if the large 
estates was practically lost Cases have repeatedly occurred, in which drained 

or either wise irni>ioved areas relapsed to marsh after some years and were then 

simply abaudoiicd by theisc' to whom they had been assigned, while no blame 
could be attached to tlu* holders. 

The number of those to whom land was assigned amounted at the end of 
T<)2S in all to families, liolding in all 541,7^)4 kat. joch of land. Out ol 

this number iM<S.314 were families of /tariUifyanls belonging' to (he locality with 34T 
<)j<) kat. joch, or i Si kat. joch per family, while of those who had ifolufilarilv 
enhsled there were 7,130 families belonging to the loc? Irty with 55,107 kat. joch 
nr 7.7 per family, and iT.()io families of new settlers with 101,146 kat. joch, or 
S,() per family, an<l of ordmarv new settlers there were 6,23c) families with 
43,(roo kat joch, or () u kat. joch per family'. 

Only the war volinitcets belonging to the locality, who held 7.7 kat. joch 
of land, secured thereb> tlie ba.sis t>f an existence that offered a ])rospect, since 
remaining as they did in their own place they were able to obtain credit and other 
forms of support in a<.coi<lance with their deserts and readily found their feet 
among the familiar economic conditions. On the other hand the war volunteers 
who had been settled in the locality and the ordinary settler - among wliieh 
those persons deciding on return from other i>roviiices to their own {opiants), 
lurmlrered I,7<r5 families holding 10,030 kat, joch or 5.S kat. joch per family - 
had a hard fight for their iiew' existence. Not only had they nothing but the bare 
ground and were oTdiged to shape for themselves the most primitive form of shelter 
and belongings, but also the^' were looked at askariee in the neighbourhood since 
their settlement pirt an end to the hopes entertained by th<>s<‘ belonging to the 
locality, so that these latter would afford the new settlers no assistance. The new 
settlers came ftir the most pari from very extensively cultivated lands; compared 
with the local people and actirally, they were backward in agriculture; the new 
conditions of climate, of soil, of cropping and many other circumstances confused 
them still more. It is not surprising that many of them, as already mentioned, 
gave up the struggle and returned in disappontment to their old homes an<l 
their ferrmer poverty. All the more credit is due to those who succeeded in main- 
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taining themselves in spite of difficulties, and so far worked their way up that at 
present they have, if not an enviable at least a tolerable, existence and are fulfil¬ 
ling the part allotted to them in the national sense. The settlements especially 
those on the northern border of the State obtained, as the reform proceeded. 
State subsidies of various kind, for the most part through the agrarian co-oper¬ 
ative societies Schools were built, artesian wells sunk, roads laid out, while 
farm machine co-operative societies of public utility scope similar to the Russian 
Kolkhds ** received support. Thus in spite of all difficulties there arose settle¬ 
ments of war vcjlunteers and of persons returning by choice to their own province, 
settlement which must be recrjgiiised as the best asset of the agrarian reform in 
Yugoslavia. It only remains to await the course of the shifting of ownership rela¬ 
tions within the settlement, for so soon as free transfer of the holdings fnini one 
hand to another is allowed and the passing of land from the less good to the better 
farm has begun, special legislative measures will become necessary in order to 
secure the national part played by the settlements for a further future. 

On the side of the expropriated parties, or of the large estate, the complaint 
was that owing to the land reform and in particular to the provisional character 
of all arrangements a state of insecurity was created which made systematic pro¬ 
secution of farming impossible. Since the partition did not take place all at once 
but jjroceeded at intervals, s^^stematic farming could not be carried out; every plan 
was scrapped as events moved on The landowner could only look on while a 
part of his pnipert> . of his live and dead farm stock, disappeared and had to 
give all his attention to considering how he could, out of what is left to him, meet 
the taxes, commtmal rates, water rates, etc., chargeable on the former large estate, 
and not lose the whole of the remainder of his property in distraint for taxes 

The insecurity was felt with special harshness in cases where the projjcrtv 
was divided immediatel3^ before the harvest or where live and dead stock had to 
be sold in a few day, so as to hand over stabling, barns, etc to the new owners 
as emergenej’’ shelters. As well as the private interests of the large landowner the 
public interests were also nearly affected. The best studs of horse breeds dating 
from past times, indispensable for the northern territories and to be bred nowhere 
else (Ivipizans, Nonius), ireplaceable for cavalry and artillery", had,to be broken 
up becau.se the necessary pastures were partitioned, and there was a shortage 
of fodder and exercising ground, essential to breeding. The same fate overtook 
the valuable, acclimatised breeds of Simmenthal and indigenous Podolian cattle, 
the Mangulica pigs, the Merino and Zigaya sheep. The selected kinds of wheat, 
oats and maize, which had already given striking results and brought great benefit 
to the countr>" from the diffusion of high-yielding and resistant seed, were reduced 
to a relatively small number of kinds, belonging to the parcels of land concerned. 
By the dissolution of the large estates the bases for the agricultural industries 
were also in many cases removed, since the new holders in Yugoslavia were not, 
as they were in Czechoslovakia, pledged to carry on these industries. The memoran¬ 
dum of the Faculty" of Agriculture and Forestry of the University in Zagreb, men¬ 
tioned earlier, reckons the loss to the national economy to have been in the case of 
the sugar industry over 1,750,000,000, crowns annually, in the case of the alcohol 
industry some 50,000,000 cr. while the deficit in tax payments meant a loss to the 





Treasury in the first case of 4 oo,i)oc),<k>o cr yearly and in the case of the second of 
120,000,000 cr. yearly. The same thing happened in the milling, the hemp and 
the milk industry ; all these were forced to complete their requirements by retail 
}>urchases, instead of, as formerly, fioin regular sources of supply on the large 
e.states, thus incurring considerably higher costs and obtaining inferior quality. 
The consequence of Ihis regression in industries was naturally also the cessation of 
accessory effects so beneficial to farming as a whole, for example, intensive manur¬ 
ing, replacement of the plant nutrients removed from the soil, increase of the bac¬ 
terial flora of the soil, deep ploughing of the arable land, increase in yields, eti* 

The personal hardships which the large landowners had frequently to endure, 
the los.ses due to the disproportionately low rents for the expropriated ploughlands, 
meadows and pastures, rents which also were only obtained after long delay, 
the small exactions to which they were exposed from agents, sequestratt>rs and 
auditcus—all these may be passed over, as they are a matter of individual history 
and have no connection with the economic results of the agrarian reform which 
are alone of interest here It should however be mentioned that by far the larger 
number of the landowners who were affected by the agrarian reform, were alien 
to the population, that during the pre-war period they seldom look into account 
the national feeling in their own immediate neighbourhood, in fact they often 
openly challenged it and jdaced themselves in opposition to it. More<>ver by 
no means all the large estates were scientifically farmed and in consequente 
the hostile attitude of public opinion and State authority, directed at the begin¬ 
ning of the agrarian reform against the iii.ijority of the owners of the large estate, 
appears thoroughly intelligible 

In all there came under the provision of the Preliminary’ Knactments for the 
Application of the Agrarian Reform 850 large estates, including (>75 private estates, 
jq belonging to the State Treasury, 117 to communes, 2q to gioups holding in 
common. Of the private owners jio weie foieiguers, including 8 Czechoslovakians. 

(U»rmans, 142 Austrians, 4 Rumanians, 10 Italians. 126 Hungarians and 17 others. 
The total areas, on which the agrarian reform could be carried out, consisted in 
-.iJd.QTO kat. joch, including 777.^5(1 of cultivated land, 281,934 of pasture land. 
()40.3()3 of forest, and i()3,(i48 kat. joch of other types of land. Out of this total 
520.074 kat. joch belonged to toreigners. Of these e.states were expropriated for 
the 2->uri)oses of the agrarian icforiii 510, 758 kat. joch of cultivated land (or <>5.6 
l>er cent, of the available aiea), and 57,129 kat. joch (or 20 per cent.) of water 
meadows and pastures, in all 567.887 kat joch. Thus 34.4 per cent, of cultivated 
land remained available for the large landowners, and 80 per cent, nf their flooded 
and artificially drained land and i)astures These areas remained theirs in xjur- 
suance of the provisions of the Royal Ordinance of 21 July n>iq relating to the 
maximal size of the estates which might remain to the large landowner in the 
different provinces. Taken all togethei this legal maximum amounted to 171,631 
kat. joch. In addition, for large landowners who owned certain industries or 
produced breeding stock or selected seed, provided these activities appeared to 
be sufficiently important from the general standpoint, as much more land, as 
*• supermaximuni could be left as was absolutely'- essential for the maintenance of 
the respective activities. The full extent left unexpropriated in this way was 186,306 
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kat. joch. The remainder (i, e. difference between the total area available and 
the sum of expropriated land and that left to the landowners) was reserved for 
later partition among participants. 

The accompanying table gives more detailed information as to the kinds of 
cultivation and the extent of each kind effected by the agraiian reform, the classes 
of participants in the expropriated land, and the extent of laud remaining in 
the hands of the large landowners. 

(To he continued) 

Dr. VON FR.A.NGa'S. 

Sitiator, I'x-Ahnistcr and rx-Ptofcssot. 


HAIL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Hail insurance on growing crops is carried in the United States by three 
types of institutions : — 

(a) joint-.slock fire insurance companies, also undertaking hail insurance 
of crops ; 

(b) mutual hail insurance companies which with few exceptions limit 
their business to this branch ; 

(r) State hail insurance boanls or departments, under who.se direction 
and control State hail insurance funds are administered. 

A brief account of the origin, development and organisation of private insur¬ 
ance, /. r., as carried by joint stock companies or by mutual insurance societies, 
will be followed by an examination of State insurance against hail risks, with 
special attention to North Dakota, where the organisation of State hail 
insurance is much the most important in the United States. 

Prtvatk Hail Insurance. 

So far as can be understood from official sources, the first organisation in 
the United States to undertake hail insurance on growing croj>s was a small 
mutual society, organised in 1880 b^” the tobacco growers in Connecticut (i). 
This society came to an end in 1887, but was promptly succeeded by another 
hail mutual insurance society organised in an adjoining county. No other 
exclusive hail companies appear in the official records earlier than 1889, in which 
year four mutual hail insurance companies were reported from North Dakota. 

Many of these early mutual insurance societies proved to be short-lived 
but by 1900 there were 37 mutual hail insurance societies in existence, located 
in seven different States. The total premiums and assessments collected by 
these societies in 1900 were approximately $ 643,000 and the losses incurred, 
represented by the compensation payments made, amounted to $ 407,000. 
More than one third of the total hail insurance premiums were reported from 
Iowa. 

(i) Vaix;rkn V. N. Hail Inaurauce on Farm Crops in the United Staten. — United States Depart¬ 
ment ivt Agiiciilture. • > liulhttn No. i)xz. Washington nurt. 
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In I 9<^5 the total number of hail mutuals was still 37. Some had dropped 
out since 1900, but others had taken their place. The total premiums of these 
societies during the year approached $ 800,000 and the losses were approximately 
half of the premiums collected. By igio the number of the mutual hail insur¬ 
ance societies had fallen to 28, but the total premiums for the year, however, 
showed a considerable increase, amounting to mote th^n $ 1,000,000. In the 
five-year period following 1910 the number increased to 39. Their total pre¬ 
miums in 1915 exceeded $ 3.33o.tK)o, and were thus more than treble the 1910 
amount. The compensation jjayinents for losses caused by hail were however 
very heavy in the course of 1915. and a number of the mutual societies were 
without adequate reserve funds. In consequence in 191b only 35 societies were 
active, and the total premiums collected in the course of that year fell to about 
two thirds of the pieniiuins collected by this group in 1913. In the three years 
following 1916, however, the premiums of the mutual societies again increased 
each year, amounting in 1919 to $ 4.775,000. The total number of mutual 
societies operating hail insuiance in the course of 191c) was 41, including 15 founded 
during the period 1915-1919. 

In 1930 the mutual insurance societies, existing mainly in the central part 
of the North of the United States, numbered 37, most of these dealing mainly 
with hail insurance of crops, while some undertook also insurance against damage 
caused by storms to the buildings and equipment of the farms. It has been 
reckoned that in 1930 the mutual societies collected $ 4,250,000 of premiums (i) 

The joint stock companies concerned are, as stated, fire insurance com¬ 
panies which also undertake hail insurance. 

It was in Minnesota in 1883 that one of the larger fire insurance companies 
began to operate in hail insurance (2). The following year a small amount 
of hail insurance was written by this company also in what was then Dakota 
Teriitory, in Nebraska anci in Kansas. In 1897 its operations in this branch 
were extended also to the St.ite of Iowa and Oklahoma, and in 1898 to the States 
of Wisconsin, Texas aiid Colorado. 

By 1905 another joint stock fire insurance company had begun to write 
hail insurance, and the total hail premiums collected by these two companies 
in 1905 amounted to nearly $ y^0,000 

In 1910 there were at least five joint-stock companies dealing with hail 
insurance. The total <)f the premiums collected in the course of 1910 by these 
companies did not, however much exceed the amount collected by the two com 
I^anies in I9<J5> although this amount had been exceeded in some of the interven¬ 
ing years. 

Between 1910 and 1915 the hail insurance business of the joint stock com¬ 
panies advanced rapidly. The number of such companies increased from 5 

to 35, and their total hail premiums in Tt>i5 amounted to approximately 

$ 6,400,000. 

(1) lyCtter of the Department of AKriculture dated xo December 1931 In reply to a ciucslionnalte 

issued by the Bureau of Bconomic and Social Studies of the IntematiouAl Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) Valorks, Dp. cit. 
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In the covLTue of the following years up to 1919 the joint stock coiripanies 
showed continued progress and in that year the total premiums amounted to 
approximately $ 19,500,000, having in 1916 and 1917 exceeded $ 8,000,000 and 
in 19x8 reached almost $ 13,000,000 

From 1923 to 1929'the following figures relating to the premiums collected, 
compensation payments made and percentage of these have been recorded (i) 


Y<ar- 




PreID turns 

$ 

Compensation 

Payments 

s 

Percentage 

1923 




ii, 30 X ,457 

10,471,427 

93 

3^24 




XI 993,000 

9.400,079 

78 

1925 




x6,6o2,8oo 

xo.32X,736 

62 

1926 . 




15.419.384 

8,659.982 

56 

1927 




16,859,432 

12.972.563 

77 

1928 




I 9 . 138,«63 

16.215.383 

85 

1929 . 




13,672,968 

5.057.143 

37 

In 1930 

the 

number of national 

joint stock 

companies dealing with hail 

insurance entered 

on the list of 

the Insurance 

Year-Book of 

1931 (2) was 

115 with a 

total 

of premiums of 

$ io.x7X,8i 4 and compensation 

payments of 


$ 6,120,027 

The following is a complete statement relating to the hail insurance busi¬ 
ness of the joint stock companies operating in this branch of insurance in the 
United States in the course of 1930 



Premiums 

% 

Com^HDsation 
pa> ments 

% 

National joint stock companies enumer¬ 
ated in the Insurance Year Book 

(direct business). 

Other national joint-stock companies 
National joint-stock companies for rein¬ 
surance . 

10,135.635 

36.179 

891,289 

6,106,707 

13.322 

405.585 

Total of national joint-stock companies 
(direct insurance and reinsurance) 
Foreign joint-stock companies : 

(direct business). 

(reinsurance). 

XI,063,103 

46,299 

i .«45 

6,525,614 

29,227 

169 

General totals for joint-stock companies 
national and foreign (direct business 
and reinsurance). 

47.344 

11 , 1 X 0,447 

39.396 

6 . 555.010 


(1) Clyde J. Crobattoh. Handbook of Insurance, New Votk loiif p. 648. 

(2) The infturotice Year Book 1931-1932 — Fire and Marine. — The Spectator Company, 
New York, p. 128 et seqg. 
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One third only about of these companies have attained a really consider¬ 
able turnover in hail insurance. The following are the companies that have 
done the largest business in this branch of insurance : 


Homelnsur. Co., New York. 

Hartford Firelnsur. Co., Hartford . . . 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insur. Co., 

St. Paul. 

Sprixi^eld Fire and Marine liisur. Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Great American Insur. Co., New York . 
Continental Insur. Co., New York . . . 

Htna Insur. Co., Hartford. 

Insurance Co. of North America, Phil¬ 
adelphia . 

Globe and Rutgers Fire Insur. Co., New 

York. 

Fidelity Phoenix Insur. Co., New York 
National XTnion Fire insur. Co. Pitts¬ 
burgh . 

Westchester Fire Insur. Co., New Yoik 


Premiums 

$ 

Compcn.<ation 

payment* 

• 

2.148,151 

1 .067,655 

1.299,742 

1,148,699 

937,628 

575.403 

563.624 
531.154 
482,621 
478,067 

285,042 

255.615 

176.169 

220,102 

473.444 

239 . 57 « 

427,706 

348,650 

221,177 

140.«57 

285,874 

276.977 

127.528 

184.202 


The hail insurance companies as a rule in the United States make use of 
two types of insurance contract: either they add to the policy of insurance against 
tornados or windstorms a hail damage clause, or they employ a special policy 
for hail insurance (i). When the hail damage clause is introduced, the engage¬ 
ment on the part of the company to compensate for losses due to windstorms, 
cyclone or tornado, is extended to damage caused by hail. 

Cirdinary hail insurance policies usually contain provisions in accordance 
with which : 

(a) the period of the guarantee is limited to the growing season ; the 
insurance ceases to have effect so soon as the insured corps are harvested. 

(d) when another insurance exists, compensation is made pro rata. 

(c) no compensation can be claimed unless the damage exceeds five 
per cent, of the total insurance. 

(d) if the losses are less than five per cent., the insured must pay the 
costs of inspection and of checking of the declaration of the claim. 

(e) only damage directly <»ccasioned by hail is covered by the insurance. 

(/) loss resulting from failure to harvest the insured crops when ripe 

is not compensated. 

(g) in case of claim the area damaged must be precisely determined. 

Special importance attaches to the insurance proposal. As the agents 
are not empowered to bind the insurance companies in any way, the proposal 
must be telegraphed to the company concerned for acceptance or rejection. 

The premium rates are established according to products and regions, the 
fixing being largely based on experience. The majority of the companies limit 


(I) Clyde J. CaoBAUGH. Op. cit., p. 647. 










the total insured to a maximum per acre and per product. The rates of the 
premiums apply to the whole period of the growing season of the products in 
question, and reduced rates for shorter peiiods are not admissible. 

The adjustment of claims is a point of interest in the United States, the 
more so as the procedure differs from that followed generally in Hurope. 
For the purpose of the adjustments, the product is valued according to the 
total sum insured per acre. If the loss is total, the indemnity due is equal 
to the total sum insured per acre, while in the event of partial loss the indemnity 
is equal to that part of the sum insured per acre corresponding to the part of 
the product lost through the fact of hail, provided that it had not been damaged 
before the occurrence of the hailstorm. The result is that the insured person 
is botind to receive the equivalent of the percentage damaged of the insured crop, 
w'hether he is over or under insured. In consequence the problem of the adjus¬ 
ter is mainly confined to the ascertainment of the percentage of damage (i). 

The supervision of the business of insurance as conducted by the private 
companies is left 1o each State of the Republic (2). The Federal Constitution 
does not give Congress power to adopt statutes regulating the business of insur¬ 
ance. In i8b8, the TTiiited States Supreme Court held that the operation of 
an inter-State insurance business was not “ inter-state commerce within the 
meaning of the Federal Ccmstitution, and hence did not come within the regula¬ 
tory powers of Congress. 

Insurance business owing to its public interest and its relation to the public 
confidence are necessarily of great imi>ortaiice to the vState, and in consequence 
measures regulating it have been enacted in all the vStates. The sc»>pe and de¬ 
tails of these, although n<Jt identical in the different States, present certain char¬ 
acteristics in common. 

In each of the 48 States, a public official is charged with the duty of super¬ 
vising the insurance enterijrises doing business in the territory of liis jurisdiction. 
In a majority of the States this official is called ‘‘Insurance Cfmimissioner **. In 
New York and in six other States he is called “ Superintendent of Insurance * , 
the differences in title however not connoting any difference in legal power.s. 
Using the former title for the sake of simplicity, the scope of the Cvmniissioner’s 
powens is wider in the TTnited States than is the case with the holder of a similar 
office in a European country. For example, mutual insixrance associations and 
fraternal (“ friendly **) societies are subjected to supervision — although on 
a different basis from insurance corporations organised for profit — even if 
they do no interstate business. It is the Commissioner who issties the annual 
licenses, or “ certificates of authority " for the transaction of business within 
the State in question, to insurance companies, their agents and sometimes to 
insurance brokers. A company doing business in several states must get a 


(1) VAIX 3 RBN. Op. oil., p. 000 -- Maltsk. Bmlcnertrasverslchemng Regen Klcmentarschaden in 
NottUunerika. — Ze%U>chrift fUr die gesamte VerK^cherungswissenschaft 1-7-19 

(2) The information on this point has been taken from an interesting article by Prof. Kdwin W 
Pattbrson on Supervision of Insurance in the United States of America* conlrifmted to the Festgabe 
fur Alfred IiCanbs published in 1927 by Mttiler und Sohn, Berlin. 
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separate license from each state. In order to obtain a license the insuring body 
or agent must not only i)ay certain fees, but must also satisfy the Commissioner 
tliat the statutory requirements have been complied with as to financial position 
and methods of transacting insurance business. The Commissioner is empowered 
to refuse, revoke or suspend the license, U]x>n grounds stated in the law. Al¬ 
though in a large minority of the States, domestic insurance companies, /.c., 
those incorporated under the laws of the particular state, are exempt from the 
threat of revocation of license, foieign insurance companies, (f.c., companies 
incorporated in another state <ir in a foreign ct>untry) are everywhere siibjecl to 
this sanction. The legal grounds for revocation are not infre<juently extremely 
vague. In New York State, for instance, the Commissioner is empowered by 
the law to refuse a license to a domestic or foreign company, or to revoke that 
of a foreign comjjany, “ if, in his judgment, such refusal will best promote the 
interests of the iJeople of this state ”. (i) 

The Commissioner may in the interests of the policy holders require insurance 
companies to j>rodiice detailed annual reixJits as to their investments, extiendi- 
ture and management of reserves. In this respect the Commissioner has very 
ccmsiderable powers of inspection and enquiiy. While there is no statutory 
authorisation for the arbitrary exercise of these powers, yet the grounds or 
occasions of his enquiries are not precisely defined in the statute. The Commis¬ 
sioner may in fact examine into the finances or business records f>f a company 
“ whenever he deems it prudent for the protection of policy-holders in this State 
In addition ho has the exceptiotial power of assessing and collecting from the 
company examined the exjienses of such an exairination, including in many 
states the per diem compensation of experts employed by him to make the exam- 
mination. These expenses may at times amount to several thousand dollars. 

Apart from these p<^wers relating to licenses or enquiries, the Commissioner 
has other pow’^ers liable to constant extension and accentuation. The writer of 
the article lays some stress on the fact that in some half dozen states the powers 
of the Commissioner are still further penetrating the dtmiain of individual liberty. 
At first he was merc'ly a collector of taxes, and of statistical and similar informa¬ 
tion about insurance companies. I^ater he acquired the position of guardian 
of the reserve funds and other assets of the insurers, and finally he has become, 
as it were, a dictator of financial plans, with i>ower to pronounce on the forms of 
policies, a cens<^>r of methods of obtaining business, and an arbiter of rates and 
premiums. 

The latitude of the powers of the Commissioner is increased by the absence 
of formality in his procedure. 

The powers of the Conin’issioner are much more closely limited by legisla¬ 
tive provisions than are those of ICuropean supervising officials. For example, 
in Germany the law prescribes in far less detail the conditions and regulations 
which the administrative ofiicer may impose uixm insurance eiiterpri.ses ; many 
details are not fixed by statute but are determined by administrative regulations. 

(i) New York Insurance I<aw. section o (as aniended by I,aw ol loio, Chap. 634, section 3) 
section 32 (as amended by l^w of 1913, Chap. 9). 
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It should be added that in practice the Commissioners do not confine their 
activity strictly to the sphere defined by law. A striking example is to be found 
in the collection of private contract claims. The law in no State confers on the 
Commissioner power to compel insurers to meet claims for losses incurred u,nder 
insurance policies. The enforcement of such contract claims is, theoretically, 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. The Commissioner, 
however, in an indirect and informal way, frequently compels the settlement 
of such claims, especially in cases where the refusal of compensation seems to 
him to be arbitrary and unreasonable. 

Moreover the Commissioner actually exercises the power of making " rulings ** 
although such powers are rarely assigned to him by law. These ** rulings ** are 
more than mere advice to persons engaged in insurance business; they are predic¬ 
tions as to his future decisions, and in this functional sense they are really “ law 
These " rulings ** are regularly and continuously published by a private publish¬ 
ing house, and command the highe.st respect. They are in fact comparable 
to the rulings of the Federal Treasury Department on questions arising in the 
administration of the law relating to the Federal income tax. The rulings are 
issued sometimes in response to particular enquiries or complaints, sometimes 
by way of general regulation 

Besides the legislative and the executive control over the Commissioner, a 
judicial control is effected over his decisions, t.r., his decision may on appeal 
be set aside by an orrlinary court of law 

The system of continuous supervision of private insurance enter|>ri.se may 
be described as a system of State supervision of the actual conduct of insur¬ 
ance business {System der maietiellen Stoatsau/sicht), the expression employed 
by Prof. Manes (x) for this type of control. 

State Haie Insurance. 

North Dakota. — The law on State hail insurance came into force in 
January igii and was amended for the first time after two years working in 
1913. The following are the main points, up to 1919, of this basic law which 
was the first to set up in the United States a State hail insurance department 
with the object of insuring the growing crops in all the counties of the State against 
the losses or damage caused by hail. 

The assessors of taxes in the counties, urban communes, towns and villages 
at the date in each year when the list is prepared of the properties subject to 
tax, were required to determine, for the area assigned, the number of acres under 
crop that the person assessed desired to insure. As originally promulgated, the 
law fixed as the rate for the insurance premium 20 cents per acre of grain imsured, 
but the experience of the two first years showed that this rate was too low, and 
it was in consequence raised to 30 cents per acre. 

The assessors were required to fill in the forms for all such insurance agree¬ 
ments, to collect the 30 cents per acre with an additional half cent, per acre as 


(X) Manbh. VcTslchenixxg^weaen 4 Auilage ig2 4, p. 158* 
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an application fee, and to forward these forms and moneys to the county auditor, 
who filed the applications and turned over the moneys to the county treasurer. 

The insurance was in force and effect from the time of filing the application 
in the office of the county auditor until the grain had been cut, but in no case 
later than 15 September of each year. 

On I June, July and August, the county auditors had to make a list of 
all hail insurance applications filed with then and to forward the applications 
to the l>epartment of Hail Insurance at the State capital, Bismarck. 

When any insured person had sustained loss by hail he promptly notified 
the Commissioner ot Insurance, who directed an official adjuster to visit the place 
and ,estimate and adjust the loss. If the total value of the crop insured was less 
than eight dollars per acre, then in the case of total loss the insured person received 
the total value thereof ; if the loss were partial he was to receive that percentage 
of the value which the loss bore to the total value of the insured crop. If the 
value of the crop were more than eight dollars per acre, the insured person was 
to receive that percentage of the maximum of eight dollars which the loss bore 
to the total value of the crop, not more than eight dollars per acre being allowed 
as maximum on any grain crop. 

The Commissioner of Hail Insurance, on receiving the complete returns 
showing the number of acres insured for the year, had to suni up the total hail 
insurance fund available for that year. As soon as he had received a complete 
return of all the hail losses in the State as adjusted and allowed, he had to sum 
up the total of such amounts for the year, as well as the expenses of his office in 
accordance with rules prescribed in the Act. If the expenses and hail losses 
exceeded the amount of hail insurance receix>ts for that year, the expenses were 
first to be paid and the losses paid pro rata. If after paying expenses and losses 
a surplus remained, such surplus was to remain in the State Treasury as hail 
insurance fund to be drawn upon in any future years in which there might be a 
deficiency. 

When the Commissioner of Hail Insurance had established the total of 
the year's business, in the way indicated, he was bound to prepare and furnish 
to the State auditor a certified list of the losses arranged by counties, with the 
names and addresses of persons who had suffered loss and were entitled to 
compensation, the appraised losses, and the amount to be paid to each person. 
The State auditor had then to draw warrants for these amounts upon the State 
Treasurer, to be charged to the hail insurance fund, and these warrants were 
consigned forthwith to the persons entitled to the compensation. 

During the years 1911 to T919 the results of this form of insurance were 
negative. Inuring the first year of vState hail insurance in North Dakota pre¬ 
miums to the anount of $ 26,000 were collected. The losses however exceeded 
the premium income by nearly 18 per cent., and had to be prorated on adjust¬ 
ment at 70 per cent, (i) In 1912 the business showed a relatively marked 
increase and the premiums amounted to neaily $ 65,000 but owing to a very 
unfavourable year the losses nad to be prorated an a basis of 55 P®*" cent. 


(x) VAiAiKKs. op. cit. 



These experiences discouiaged the farmers, and in consequence the total busi¬ 
ness for each of the next six years was less than one half as great as that of IQ12. 
During each of these years it was found necessary to prorate the losses, the per¬ 
centages paid being as follows : 19I3» 88 per cent.; 1914, 65 per cent. ; 1915, 
75 per cent , 1916, 38 per cent. ; 1917, 62 per cent. ; and 1918, 53 per cent. 

The somewhat discouraging results thus obtained in North Dakota may 
be ascribed mainly to two causes In the first place, the premium charges 
were inadec^qate ; for 1911 and 1912 they had been fixed at 20 cents per acre 
for $ 8 of insurance, a rate of 2 Y> per cent, only, 01 exactly one fourth of the rate 
charged by joint stock companies in the State. In the spring of 1913 the law 
was amended so as to make the late of premium 30 cents per acre on $ 8 of 
insurance, or 3 Vi cent., the rate remaining at this figure up to the complete 
revision of the law in 1919. The other cause of failure was the arrangement 
by which applications for itisuiance had to be made to the a.ssessor of taxes 
in the early spring and the premiums advanced at that time, before any croi)& 
wore actuallv in existence 

Slate hail insurance in North Dakota was completely remodelled by the 
new law of T919 (i), of which the following are the main provisions : 

{a) listing by the assesscjis of all the tillable and cropped lands of the 
State, with certain exceptions, cultivable land used for mining etc, 

(h) the levy’ of a Flat Acreage Tax of 3 cents i^er acre on all tillable 
land in the state, such tax to be used in paying indemnity for losses by hail. 

(c) levy of an Indemnity Acreage Tax on all cropped lands actually in¬ 
sured, such tax being fixed at any amount necessary to pay the indemnity 
for losses, ovei and above sitch amount realised from the Flat Tax. The 
maximum was fixed at 50 cents, for $ 7 protection. 

(d) I^imitation of insurance protection tf> seven dollars per acre. 

{e) Withdrawal from indemnity tax allowed on api>lication to County 
Auditor before 15 June of each yeai, cancelling the insurance for the year. 

(/) Collection of taxes through the offices of the County Treasurers. 

The new law came into force on i March 1919. Although especially in the 
eastern part of the state, the damage from hail was very scyere, the large 
acreage insured made possible a low tax levy. It airpears that the extent 
of the area insured was largely due to the fact that the farmers did not fully 
understand the opportunity offered by the I^aw for withdrawal. 

The resirlts for 1919 were as follows : Risk written, $ 86,858,457 ; acreage 
insured, 12,408,351 ; Flat Acreage tax (3 cents per acre) $ 855,092 ; Indemnity 
tax (25 cents per acre) $ 3,105,635 ; Indemnity paid, $ 3,489,240. 

In 1920 the results were : Risk written, $ 84,376,196; Acreage insured, 
12,053,743 ; Flat Acreage Tax, (3 cents per acre), $ 835,479 » Indemnity tax 
(25 cents per acre) $ 3,018,488 ; Indemnity paid, $3,348,297. 

In 1921, among other amendments to the law, it was enacted that if appli¬ 
cation were made to the County Auditor before i July, the $ 7 protection per 

(x) Annttal Report of the Hail Insurance Department of the State of North Dakota for the year 
1030, including: Data foi the 12 year period T910-1930. 
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acre could be raised to 9 lo per acre. It was further provided that hail taxes were 
to be deducted from the indemnity paid. The Flat Tax on all tillable lands of 
5 cents per acre was to be effective over a term of years only for the purjiose 
of creating a sur plus within the fund in order to pay losses more promptly 

The results for 1921 were as follows* Risk written, $ 81.737,655 ; Acreage 
insured for$ 7 insurance, 11,3^3,481; Acreage insured for$ 3 additional, 731,096; 
Flat Tax (3 cents per acre) $834,400; Indemnity Tax (44 cents for $7 pro¬ 
tection or 63 cents for $ 10) $ 5,208.612 ; Indemnity paid, $ ^.773.279- 

In 1922 the acreage insured decreased as a conseejuence of the increase 
in tJie indemnity tax necessar>' in the previous year. The results for 1922 were : 
Risk 'Written, $ 65.730,506 ; acreage insured for $ 7. c), 187,985 ; acreage insured 
for $ 3 additional, 471,535 ; Flat tax (3 cents per acre), $ 818.435 ; Indemnity 
Tax (42 cents for $ 7. or 60 cents foi $ 10 i3rotection per acre), $ 3,(>72,215 ; In¬ 
demnity paid. $ 3.537.554- 

In 1923 the law was again amended ; the flat acreage lax was reduced from 
3 cents iier acre to i cent . and it was provided that this tax should be con¬ 
tinued until the surplus within the fund amounted to four million dollars. In 
addition the system of pa3’ing indemnities pro rata was reintroduced for the 
case when the Indemnitj’ Tax not .sufTicient to meet the losses in full. Actually 
by the law of 1919 this tax might not exceed 50 cents for the $ 7 i>er acre 
protection. 

The results for 1923 were very unfavourable and the Department was 
obliged to have recourse to pro rata payments of indemnities. Risk written, 
$55,386,881 ; acreage insured for $7 protection, 7,764,811 ; insured for addit¬ 
ional $ 3 per acre 344, 401 , Flat tax (one cent per acre) $ 273, 936; Indemnity 
tax (50 cents per acre) 9 3,c)54. y 2 <) ; Indemnity paid (80 per cent, in 1923) 
^ 1 > 3.588,034, (20 jjcr cent, in 1925) $903,413 This payment of 20 per cent, 
was authori.sed by the T^t'gislaiurc in 1925, provision being made that this 
2 i) per cent, should be paid out of the surplus within the Hail Insurance fund 
which would be gradually replaced by the receipts of the flat tax. 

The results for 1924 were: Risk written, $ 38,768,141 ; acreage insured, 
5,468,946 ; Flat Tax (one cent per acre) $ 269,583; Indemnity tax (33 cents 
per acre) $ 1,827,409 ; indemnity paid, $ 1,533.4^5- 

In 1925 ver3’ important changes were introduced into the organisation of 
State insurance in North Dakota. Of these the most important was the in¬ 
troduction of the system of dividing the State into districts for hail in.mrance 
purposes, such districts to be determined every autumn and based on the 
actual cost of carrying the protection for each county. Four districts were 
formed ; tne cost of protection in the first was not more than 3 per cent, 
(of risks written), in the second not more than 5 per cent., in the third not 
more than 7 per cent., and in the fourth was over 7 per cent. In order to 
prevent an unduly large spread between the rate in each district, a fixed set of 
ratios was adopted bet wen the districts as follows : first district, basic rate 5 ; 
second district, basic rate 6 ; third district, basic rate 7; fourth district, basic 
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rate 8. The total Indemnity Tax levied was not to be in excess of 10 per cent^ 
of the total risk carried by the Department, and any amount needed above 
that percentage was to be borrowed from the surplus fund and reimboursed. 
This reimboursement was to be effected by levying an additional tax in the years 
when the Indemnity Tax should be less than 10 per cent, of the total risk 
carried by the Department. This district system inaugurated in 1925 has very 
real advantages, especially in rendering the rates of contribution proportional 
to the actual cost of protection. 

In 1925 the results were : Risk carried. $ 45,255,345 ; acreage insured for 
$7 protection. 6,360,126, insured for additional $3, 244,821; Indemnity tax, 
$ 1,668,342 ; indemnity paid $ 1,367,292. As regards rates of indemnity tax, 
for the four districts it was respectively, 23, 27, 32 and 36 cents for $ 7 protec¬ 
tion per acre. 

In 1926. the results were : Risks carried $ 43,478,524 ; acreage insured 
for $ 7 protection per acre, 6.136,813, for additional $ 3 per acre, 173,611 ; In¬ 
demnity Tax, $ 2,015,474 ; Indemnity paid, $ 1,697,081. The indemnity tax 
for the districts was levied at the following rates respectively for $ 7 protection : 
28,33, 39 and 44 cents.. 

In 1927 the insured aiea reached 41 per cent, of all cropped lands in the 
state, which amounted to 18,882.738 acres. The following are the figures : 
Risk carried, $ 55,583,460 ; acreage insured for $ 7 protection, 7,777,560, and 
for additional $ 3 protection, 380,181 acres ; Indemnity tax$ 3,485,301 ; indemnity 
paid, $ 3,274,559. The rates per district for the indemnity tax were respectively 
34,42,47,54 cents for $ 7 protection. 

In 1928 the results were ; Risk carried, $ 47,486,943 ; acreage insured for 
$ 7 protection, 6,689,118, for additional $ 3 protection, 221,037 acres; Indemnity 
tax $3,983,353; Indemnity paid, $3,730,068, The cost of insurance in the 
four districts was 43, 51, 60 and 69 cents respectively for $ 7 protection. 

In 1929 the figures were: Risk carried, $41,838,827; acreage insured for 
$7 protection, 5,910,594, carrying additional $3 protection. 154,892 acres; In¬ 
demnity tax $ 1.543,783 ; Indemnity paid, $ 1.555,063. The rates per district 
of the indemnity tax were 22,27, 31 and 36 cents for $ 7 protection. 

In 1930 the figures were : Risk carried, $ 46,227,093 ; insured acreage 
for $ 7 protection, 6,486,952, and for additional $ 3 per acre, 273,010 ; Indemnity 
tax, $2,064,679; indemnity paid, $1,877,570. The rates of the indemnity 
tax were 27, 32, 38 and 42 cents in the four districts for the $ 7 protection. 

In 1931 the Hail Insurance I^aw of North Dakota was drastically amended 
by new legislation (i). From 1932 onwards the State insurance was rendered 
optional, operating solely and entirely on the application of the person concerned. 
The application must be made to the assessor by the last Monday in June and 

(i) Annual Report of the Hail Ixunirance Department of the State of North Dakota for the yeai 


1031. 
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to the County Auditor by i August. In addition the following enactments 
were made under the new Law : 

{a) Insurance may be carried only on the following crops : rye, wheat, 
spelt, oats, barley, flax, maize, buckwheat, millet, sweetclover, alfalfa (or lucerne) 
and cane. Insurance is effective on winter rye and winter wheat from noon 
I June, to noon i September ; on flax and maize from noon lo June to noon 
15 September : and on all other crops from noon 10 June to noon 15 September. 

{h) Any grower may make application for insurance but he must have a 
letter or written statement from the landowner authorising him to apply for 
insurance protection. 

(c) The Indemnity tax may now be paid to the County Treasurer at any 
time without paying the real estate tax. Hail taxes must have been paid or an 
application for insurance will not be approved. 

(d) In the case of total or partial failure of the crop from causes other 
than hail, the insured maj', on or before 6 July, cancel his insurance by filing 
proper notice with the Hail Insurance l>epartment. In such event the earned 
premium on the different crops shall be the percentage of the annual premium 
as follows : rye or winter wheat, 60 per cent. ; barley or oats, 50 per cent ; wheat, 
spelt, buckwheat, flax, 40 per cent. ; maize and other crops, 30 per cent 

(e) Another district was added to the four existing, the object being to 
provide very cheax^ insurance in counties with a low rate of hail losses. Pro¬ 
tection may now be had at a cost in direct ratio with the risk involved. 

The following are the figures for IQ31 hail business: Risk carried, $ 28,790,008, 
acreage insured for $ 7 protection, 4,092,684 ; for the additional $ 3 per acre, 
47.073 \ Indemnity Tax, $ i 213,137; Indemnity paid or loss allowed, $ 970,323. 
The rates for the indemnity tax levied in the four districts were respectively : 
26, 32, 37 and 42 cents. 

In T932 further modifications were made in the organisation of State Hail 
Insurance (r). Among the most important changes attention may be drawn 
to that respecting the Indemnity Tax, which had been urged for some time pre¬ 
viously by the Department, viz , that the hail indemnity tax becomes a prior 
lien to any othef lien from the date of the passing of this Law. Another impor¬ 
tant amendment has been introduced ; with a view to keeping the total pro¬ 
tection in closer correspondence with the true value of agricultural products, 
the insurance per acre was reduced from $ 7 and $ 10, to $ 5 and $ 8 i>er acre.* 
This decrease was to be reflected in the indemnity tax rates. 

An amendment proposed by the Hail Insurance Department but not passed 
into law was one for abolishing payment of indemnities for the first 10 per cent, 
of damage to crops, while proposing that payment for losses in excess of 10 per 
cent, should be effected in prox^ortion to the remaining percentage of loss. In 
the opinion of the Department, the adoption of this plan would eliminate the 
payment of indemnity for the small percentage of damage due to wind, insects, 

(x) Annual Rep>rt of the Hail Insurance De|>artment uf the State of Hurth Dakota for the 
year 1931. 
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and plant diseases, and would at the same time tend to lower the indemnity 
tax rates. The payment of small losses, while not really protection, acts as a 
method of increasing operating costs as well as tax rates. In 1931 the records 
of hail insurances show ^2,719 acres adjusted at 10 per cent, whereas for 
each per cent, of the next succeeding ten per cent, of adjustment the average 
acreage was only i5,o()0. If the proposed plan had been effective in 1931, 
the Department would have been able to reduce the levy by $ - 297.357 and 
the indemnity tax rates would have been lowered by an average of 24.5 per 
cent. 

In the course of 1932, the total risk was $8,701,704; the acreage insured 
was 1,162,321; Indemnity tax, $475,967; losses paid, $ 410,302. The rates 
for indemnity tax for the five districts were 10, 32, 38, 45 and 51 cents respect¬ 
ively for $ 7 protection. 

The volume of insurance written by the State Hail Insurance Department 
for 1932 fell to the lowest level reached in the course of the la.st 14 years. Insur¬ 
ance was effected on 1,162,321 acres as compared with 4,092,000 acres in 1931, 
the last year under the cominilsory listing system of insurance. There appear to 
be three main reasons for this .striking decrease in insurance. The most impor¬ 
tant was undoubtedly the new requirement that all hail indemnity taxes due were 
to be paid up before an application for insurance could be approved. It is clear 
that owing to poor crops and low prices for 1931 and i)receding years many 
farmers were unable to meet the requirement. 

The New baw in addition reciuired that the grower should present, along 
with the application for insurance, the written consent of the land owner. Many 
owners, for various reasons, refused this cmisent. 

A third reason was the fact that many farmers did not consider their crop.s, 
ill view of the prevailing low price of grain, worth insuring. 

The following is a coniiilete statement of the business dfine in 1932 by 
the Hail Insurance Department of North Dakota. 


Total Risk.$ 8,701,704 

Tax I.,evy.$ 475,967 ^ 

Number of Farmers insured or total policies . 10,229 

Total acres insured. 1,162,321 

Average acreage insured per application . . 113 b 

Average risk per acre. $ 7.48 

Total amount of approved adjustment of losses $ 410,302 

Loss ratio. 4,71 

Average cost to insured of insurance per S 1000 

of protection . $ 54,73 

Number of losses adjusted. 3.143 

Total adjusting expense.$ 22,235 

Average adjusting cost per acre. $ 0,0742 

Total operating expense.$ 85,266 

<^>perating expense ratio. $ 17,9 % 

Days with hail. 62 

Surplus Fund, 31 January 1933.$ 4.046.541 

Acres reported damaged (25.8 per cent, of 

all acres insured). 299.858 
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Acres adjusted: 

no allowance. 94,959 31.% 

10 per cent, inclusive. 57»3^4 

11 to 19 per cent, incl. 66,082 22.03 ‘j;, 

20 to 29 per cent, incl. 30,800 10.27 % 

30 to 79 per cent, incl. 37,922 12.64 % 

80 to 84 i>er cent, incl. 1.755 o 58 

85 to 100 per cent, incl. 10,956 3.65 


299,858 99.9() 


Otiikr Static Hah. Insitranck Dicpartmknts. 

Some information may be added as to the origin and development of public 
insurance against hail in other States which have established hail insurance 
departments (1) 

Soitih Dakota. — The State Hail Insurance Vund was established in 1919 
under the form of compulsory, or more precisely automatic, insurance. By 
the terms of the law establishing this form of insurance in South Dakota, all 
growing crops were automatically insured against hail at $ 10 per acre. The 
owner may however obtain exemption for his land, provided he claims such 
exemption before i June ; or he may retain half of the $ 10 protection and be 
subject to one half of the indemnity tax. If neither the owner of the land nor the 
tenant ai>ply for exemption from insurance, the hail assessment is registered in 
the .same manner a.s other taxes. 

The S<iuth Dakota I^aw divided the state into four zones, and established 
the rate ft)r each at 35, 40, 42, and 45 cents r>er acre. It was originally provided 
that these rates should not Ije reduced until the Department had a surplus or 
reserve fund of $ 2,500,000. In 1925, however, the vState territory was redistrib¬ 
uted inlo five districts, and the rates charged were 25, 35, 45, 60, and 75 cents 
for the same protectit)n. 

Whereas in North Dakota the levy on subscribers is fixed after the hail 
los.ses and the expenses of opeiation have been assessed, in South Dakota the 
levies are fixed prior to the hail season ; if not adequate, the Hail Insurance 
Department collects an extra levy. 

Montana. — In spite of the failure which marked the early years o.f ■ 
State Hail Insurance in North Dakota, the 15th lyCgislative As.sembly of Mon¬ 
tana established t)n 14 March 1917 a hail insurance fund which began opera¬ 
tions shortly after the law was passed. This insurance was based on the optional 
principle, that is, it takes effect only upon the application for such insurance 
by the owner or tiller of the land. 

As in North Dakota, the Montana department* operated on the assessment 
plan. At first, until 1921, a uniform rate was charged over the whole State, and 

(i) Information taken from two auurcej*: Valomsk. <>p. cit., and David McCahan. Stale Insurance 
in the United States. Philadelphia, ITniversity of Pennsylvania Press, xq;Z9. 
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it was not divided into zones of risk. The insurance was secured up to $ la 
per acre on grain crops (1) and $ 5 per acre on hay crops; the maximum assess¬ 
ment allowed was 60 cents per acre for products of the former kind, and 25 cents 
for hay. 

In consequence of favourable climatic conditions in 1917, the actual assess¬ 
ment on grain was only 40 cents per acre, or a rate of Vs P®** cent. The pre¬ 
miums collected by the Montana department during its first year of operation 
amounted to $ 107,000 and the losses incurred were moderate, being only $ 62,000. 
This favourable beginning was followed by a very disastrous season. Although 
the acreage insured in 1918 was almost treble that of 1917, and the maximum levy 
of 60 cents was imposed, the receipts which were a little over $400,000 were not 
adequate to meet the losses. These were very large owing to a severe and un¬ 
usually extensive hailstorm occurring at the moment when the wheat was ripe 
and ready for harvest, and in consequence only 46 per cent, of the losses were 
paid, the total losses adjusted approximating to $ 870,000. 

In 1919 several amendments were made to the law. The maximum levy 
in all parts of the State was raised to $ 1.20 for $ 12 protection, the maxitnmii 
coverage till 1923, when it was reduced to §10. The maximum rate was actually 
applied in 1919 and proved sufficient to pay the cost of insurance and leave a 
small surplus. 

In 1921 the zone system was introduced in Montana : three zones were at 
first formed but this number was soon increased to five. The maximum levy 
for each of the three districts was placed at 85 cents $ 1.08 and $ r.20 for $ 12 
protection on grain and at 35, 45, and 50 cents for $ 5 on hay. 

In 1922 the Montana legislature enacted a law making assessment a lien 
upon crops as well as land. 

Nebraska. — A State Hail Insurance Fund was established in 1917 on an 
optional basis, and began activity in 1918 As for South Dakota the levy is 
fixed before the hail .season, the difference being that if it i^roves inadequate the 
claims are reduced. 

The rates in Nebraska for $ 10 insurance were from 25 cents per acre in the 
eastern part of the State to 45 cents for the western. In the course,^of the first 
year, the premiums amounted to $ 154,260 and the losses to $ 127,060. 

In 1919 an amendment to the law divided the State into three districts, and 
the rates were fixed at 25, 40 and 60 cents per acre respectively for a $ 10 insurance. 
The farmer might however take $ 15 insurance per acre at one and a half times 
the rate charged for $ 10 per acre. 

When in 1922 the number of districts was raised to six, the rates were fixed 
at 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 90 cents for $ to insurance and a x>roportionate amount 
for § 15. Redistricting may be carried out from time to time as experience 
warrants. 

Oklahoma. -- A State Hail Insurance Department was also founded at 
Oklahoma in 1919. This fund was also of the optional type, but as its business 

(x) Gxair crops ax« defined as cuixiprising: wheat, oate, flax, barley, rye, buckwheat, malse, spelt 
timothy, clover, alfalta, peas and beans. McCaBAZf. Op. cit., p. xSa. 
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was very limited the law authorising it was repealed in 1925. During the five 
years of its existence the total premium receipts were $ 2,086 only. 

ComparcUive Statishcs. -- The following statement shows the risks incurred, 
the areas insured, the levies charged and the total of losses paid in the five State 
Hail insurance funds existing in 1930 (North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Nebraska and Colorado (i). 


States 


and aetcage 
injured 

Kate charged 


Amount or loss 

North Dakota . 

. . $ 

46,227,693 risk 

4 - 4 ft % 

$ 

i.« 77 . 57 o 



6,486,952 acres 




South Dakota . 

. . $ 

7,806,232 risk 

Fixed rate, from 

$ 

390,931 



780,623 acres 

26 cents to $ I 
per acre 



Montana . . . 

. . « 

2,001,000 risk 






-^57*955 ucres 

7-3 

$ 

92,789 

Nebraska . . . 


390 policies 

Fixed rate from 

3 f'/o to 9 O', plus 

2 '*,) additional 
for rye or barley 

$ 

8,864 

Colorado . . . 

. . $ 

1,426,041 risk 






343.455 acres 

3 % to 15 

$ 

65.335 


A furthei statement of the premiums collected during the period 1919-26 
(expressed in thousands of dollars) by the State Hail Departments and the 
private companies in the four States under review affords a comparison of the 
business dtine respectively (2). 


Yeais 

Piivalc joint vtock 
insurance comjiamci* 
and mutual insurance 
societies 

State Funds 

(a) 

state I'uinl 

IKrient of total 

1919. . . 

. $ 

24.235 

$ 

5.859 

19 4 % 

1920 . . . 

.» 

i 9 . 5 «« 

» 

5 . 8 ft 4 

23 2 

1921 . . . 

.» 

15.646 

» 

7 .JO<> 

31.8 

1922 . . . 



» 

6,278 

33 1 

1923 . . . 

.» 

13.812 

» 

5.547 

28 7 

1924. . . 

.» 

10,411 

» 

4.545 

304 

1925 • • . 

.» 

16,404 

» 

2,688 

14.1 

1926 . . . 

.” 

15.750 

» 

3,012 

16.2 

The following 

shows the figures (expressed 

in 

dollars) for 

North and South 


Dakota separately. 


(x) Annual Report of the Hail Insurance Deimrtinent of North Dakota for the year X930, p. xu. 
(3) McCaban. Dp. cit., p. 1781 179 and zSo. 
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North Dakota booth Dakota 


Veam 

1919 

.... * 

Stale runds 
(1) 

3,960,703 

% 

Private 

comi^anies 

% 

State Pundti 

1,056,462 

. 1 

Private 

companies 

1920 

. . . . » 

3.853.947 

» 

1,716,705 

» 

1.092,410 

» 

290,225 

1921 

. . . . » 

6,042,985 

» 

1.075,937 

» 

984.154 

» 


1922 

.» 

4,790.613 

» 

844.032 

» 

1,202,995 


-277.510 

1923 

.» 

4,728,641 

» 

385.803 

» 

1,126,205 

» 

291,905 

1924 

. . . . » 

2.096,967 

» 

498.538" 

» 

2,300,325 

» 

293,612 

1925 

. ... w 

1,938.483 

)> 

848.132 

» 

644.779 

» 

1,282,910 

1926 

.» 

2 ..J« 5 .I 53 

» 

389.758 

» 

617,980 

» 

37I.39I 


The following figures reUite to Montana and Nebraska separately- 


Montatia N* lira^.kn 


Year.* 

1919 

. . . . « 

stnt< 1 und 

58.789 

$ 

Pn\,at* 

companies 

293.055 

$ 

Stall 1 uurt 

782.714 

$ 

Pn\at< 

cnmiKinirs 

3,520,808 

1920 

. ... ‘) 

299.731 

» 

1.979.311 


615.937 

» 

2,789,221 


. ... » 

140,682 

n 

847.43^' 

» 

138,091 

)» 

2,143.172 

1922 

. . . . > 

137.344 

n 

602.581 

) 

146,881 

» 

1.511.047 

1923 

.... >» 

109,470 

» 

574 <>79 


82,761 

» 

1,877,276 

1924 

. ... )' 

74 .if >7 

» 

562,100 

» 

73 . 5«0 

» 

i. 3 > 7 . 3«9 

19^5 

. . . . » 

75.637 

» 

702.585 

)) 

28,656 

)) 

2,137,988 

1926 

. . . . 

82,314 

» 

542,028 

» 

27,(K>4 

n 

1,512,405 


The following statement gives a comparison between the loss ratios on the 
combined hail business of all private comi>anies in each of the states having funds, 
and the loss ratios for the two st ate funds levying definite premiums in advance (2) 
Since in North Dakota and Montana assessments are determined by the losses 
sustained, the loss ratios would have no significance 


Comparative Lobs Ratios 




Private companit* 


Stifte T imds 

Ytara 





- 

- - 


North Dakota | 

South Dakota | 

Montana 

Nebraska 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 



‘ 

0 







5 Q 

57 

^2 

88 

1 <jzo 

OX 

51 

5 <> 

58 

i#<> 

12^ 

19^1 

81 

8 y 


4 \ 

128 

28 


55 



122 

105 

106 

1 Q 2 H . 


«)« 

120 

81 

145 

129 

1024 

»7 

125 

52 

8 «# 

q 8 

187 

1025 

|o 

82 

U 

66 

89 

tK> 

H) 2 () 

41 

f>o 

2 t) 

32 

67 

. 5 ? 


(i) The Stale fund^ include the flat acreage tax in North Jlalcota. 
(3) McCahdn Op. cit , p X 03 * 
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Information in regard to the hailstorms which have occurred in all parts 
of the country is collected and preserved by the Meteorological Bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture, but this does not include any note of the amount 
of the damage done to crops (i). 

The Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau for the fiscal year ended 
30 June 1931 contains, in the Cliarts 6 and 7 inserted between pages 40 and 
41, the severe hailstorms and those of less severity occurring in the United 
States over the period i April to i September 1929. 

The Division of Crop and Livestock Ivstimates which was ftirmerly a separate 
bureau but now forms part of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has for more 
than 20 years past requested its numerous crop report eis to estimate for their 
resi>ective localities each year the percentage of crop damage from various causes 
including damage from hail Returns of these estimates have been i)ublished 
from time to time in the publication of the I>ei>artment of Agriculture, entitled 
“ Crops and Markets **. The monthly’ supplement of this publication api^earing 
in October 1926 (2) contains the cn>p damage estimates year b> year for all 
leading crops from igio to 1925 inclusive. The Bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture, No. 1043 contains in Table 2 estimates of crop damage from hail 
loi years H)09 to 1918. 

F. Arc<)1,i$o. 


TOBACOO GROWING AND CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO SOCIETIES 
IN BULGARIA DURING 1933. 

The areas sown in tobacco in Bulgaiia and the quantities produced during 
the last thtee years have been as follows : — 

Artos htmn Produelutn 


m in kg 

TQ3I.33b,boo 31,000,000 

1932.202.144 15,000,000 

T933.264,651 21,000,000 


Duiiiig the year 1933 as appears from the above figures, the areas sown 
in tobacco were larger than in the previous year. The reason foi this is found 
in the expansion of the demand and the consequent improvement in the course 
of 1933 in the prices of tobacco of the 1932 harvest. 

The production of tobacco by department during the year 1933 was as 
follows 


Djebel basma , . . 

South Bulgaria. . . 

Macedonian Bulgaria 
Northern Bulgaria . 

Total . . . 21,000,000 kgs. 


3,300,000 kgs. 
11,500,000 >» 

5,700,000 « 

500,000 » 


(i) I«etter of the Department of Agriculture, previously quoted. 
(s) Vol. 3, suppl. xo, p. 3.20-323. 










Climatic and atmospheric conditions during 1932 were not in the early part 
of the year very favourable. Thus, for example, the spring was cold and damp 
which delayed growth in the tobacco seed beds. On the other hand, the summer 
was somewhat dry. In spite of these conditions, the tobaccos harvested in 
T933 proved to be of good quality ; it turned a good yellow colour, the leaves 
weic fine and soft, and it burnt well, the content in nicotine was low and the 
flavour good. The general good quality of the tobacco of this crop is also due 
to the small proportion of damage caused by tobacco diseases, which have 
appeared only rarely during this year, and nearly exclusively on the leaves of 
the first gathering. 

The following sixteen co-operative tobacco societies have been active during 
193d • l^he “ Makedonski tutuni co-operative tobacco society at Nevrokop, the 
** Samouilova Krepost ** society at Petritch, the “ Bohtcha ” society at Gorna- 
Djoumaya, the Tutunev I/ist ** society at Sv. Vratch, the “ Tutunoproizvo- 
ditel " society at Doupnitza, the two co-operative tobacco societies at Kustendil 
and at T. Pazardjik respectively, the *' Rodopi " sciciety at Pechtera, the Po- 
d^me ” society at Plovdiv, the “ Assenova Krepost ” at Stanimaka, the Hdin- 
stvo ’* at Haskovo, the “ Balkan ” at Harmanly, the “ Trakia at Svilengrade, 
the “ Hulgarski Djebel *’ society at Raikovo, district of Pachmakly, the “ l^jebel 
society at Dara-Der^, and the co-operative tobacco society at Dragaiiovo, dis¬ 
trict of (». Or^hovitza. 

The co-operative societies for tobacco are financed and controlled by the 
Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria which supplies the funds required for the gathering 
and handling of the tobacco. On 31 December 1933 the credits granted by the 
Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria to the co-operative tobacco societies amounted 
to 446,779,000 levas. 

The organisation of these societies is conducted according to the terms 
of the special law on co-operative societies. Tobaccos are purchased against 
payment to the growers of a certain advance proportionate to the current market 
price, and under the direction and supervision of the special tobacco service 
of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria. The handling of the tobaccos is also 
affected under the direction and supervision of experts of the Bank • In general 
the Bank closely follows and directs the activity of the co-operative tobacco 
societies. 

The co-operative tobacco societies are grouped in the Central Union of the 
Co-operative Tobacco Societies of Bulgaria, with central administration at Sofia. 

At the present time these societies have in their warehouses 4 million kg. 
of tobacco, mainly representing the 1932 crop. During the financial year 1933. 
2,500,000 kgs. of the tobacco belonging to the societies and the Bank have been 
sold. 

Apart from the co-operative tobacco societies, the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria, with the object of promoting the development of tobacco-growing, 
has set up its own warehouses for the collection and handling of tobacco in the 
following towns : Kirdjaly, Orta-Keuy, Kochou-Kayak, Dara-Dere, Haskovo, 
Sliveii, Petritch and Kustendil. The reason for this action is that in these 
districts, which grow excellent tobacco, either the necessary organisation for 
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establishing co-operative societies does not at present exist, or the co-operative 
societies already in existence cannot arrange for the collection and handling of 
the tobaccos of the area. 

With a view to the disposal of its own tobaccos and of those of the co-oper¬ 
ative societies, the Bank instituted during 1933 a depot for tobacco samples and 
for whole parcels of tobacco at Sofia. During 1933 also an office representing 
the Bank was established at Dresden for the sale of tobaccos. Sample lots, 
both of the Bank tobacco and of that of the co-operative .societies, are kept 
there, with a view to disposal in Germany. 

In general, apart from the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria the co-operative 
tobacco societies have the support also of all the official bodies of the country, 
the object being to encourage their development and to assist the growers of 
tobacco by providing the opportunity of obtaining better prices for their product. 

Ivan Mihailovf 

( hhcf of SiTiut of th*’ A Rriculiural Bank 
of Buliiana {Sitfia) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Zhukovsky Prof P Agtioiillnral Turkey (In Russian with a comprehensive 
Summary 111 French). Indited by N. Vavilov, nieml>eT of the T'^. S. S. R. Academy of 
the Science.s. Preface by Karakhan. P,enin Academy of the Agricultural Sciences 
of T'^ S. S R Institute of Plimt Production. Moscow-Leningrad, 1033. p. XNViT-007). 

Rasciiio. l^r. Schewket • Die ttirkisc'he l,andwirts4'liafi als Gruiidlage der turki- 
schen Volk.swirtsi'haft. Published in connection with the Kcoiiomic Research Insti¬ 
tute ior Central an<l South-Ivasteni Europe. Walter de Gruyter and Co., Berlin and 
beipasig, i<^32 p. 202). 

If is by a fortunate coincidence that these two works on agriculture in Turkey 
have come to hand fit one and the same time, as to a certain extent they are comple¬ 
mentary The first of the two is of great importance from the scientific standpoint 
and may therefore be reviewcfl first. 

F'or ten years the Soviet Government and in particular the beningrad Plant 
Production Institute, under the direction of its eminent President Prof. Vavilov, has* 
organised visits of .scientists to different parts of the world, with the object of stud^’- 
ing the varieties of cereals and more especially the wheat varieties. lCx|)editiojis of 
this kind have been undertaken in Mongolia, Afghanistan, Japan, the Medi¬ 

terranean countries, and also in the different rc^gions of the U. S. S. R. Visits to 
Turkey for this purjxxse were undertaken by the author, a member of fhe Leningrad 
Institute, in the years 1925 to 1927 Thanks to the support given by the Turkish 
(iovemnient os well os by Turkish scientists, M. Zhukovsky was able to make in¬ 
vestigations on the spot of agriculture in Turkey from the geological, climatic' and 
vegetative .standpoint. 

The most characteristic feature of Anatolian agriculture is the occurrence of, as 
it were, '' oases of agriculture, isolated owing to the mountain relief in the midst 
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of the widely spread forests, and presenting a type of pastoral life going back to 
the past history of the country. Out of a total area of nearly 7 4., 300,000 hectares 
(precise figures are not available), there are in Turkey nearly 22,300,000 hectares of 
arable land, of which from four to five millions are effectively tniltivated. The per* 
centage of the cultivated area. including fallow, to the whole territory, varies according 
to the season from 7 to 10 per cent. By far the greater part of the cultivated area 
is given up to cereal and specially to wheat which constitutes 5() per cent, of all 
the cereals, barley ac'counting for 24 per cent., maize for 5.4 per cent, rye for 3 per 
cent., and so on. Wheat predominates especially in Central Anatolia, up to 80 |>er 
cent, of all the area under cereal cultivation, and ecpiivalent to one tliird of the whole 
area devoted wheat in Turkey. Central Anatolia is thus the granary of Turkey. Any 
extension of wheat sowings depends here mainly on the constructiem of the liagdad 
railway, that is to say, rather on an economic than on any natural factor. The 
wheat >ield is usually from 4S to i<> bushels per acre of spring wheat and from 12 
to T4 l/ushe 1 s per acre of winter w'heat. The cpiantity ol seed is from 2 to 4 bushels 
per acre. 

Anatolia is situated at the ixjint of junction ol three continents, ICurope, Asia and 
Africa, and in conse<iuence of the exceptional diversity of its natural coxidiiion.s there 
is a great variety in type.s and ecological forms of wheat, constituting material t>f 
exceptional value to breeders ot .selected wheats As a rule the wheat fields show 
a very great range of varieties, as is also the case in Central Asia, Iran. Tansi'aucasia. 
Syria, etc. This phenomenon is due to the .somewhat primitive character of the 
agriculture taken together with natural conditions favourable* to the hybri<iisation ot 
the different forms The mo.st important is the Tn tic uni clitritm ot which 31 varieties 
and 10 types hav’-e been distingui^ed. Soft wheat {Trtiicum vulgarc) is grown over 
nearly 33 per cent, of the whole area under wheat cultivation in Anatolia 

Thirty-four varieties of soft wheat have been distinguished, grouped under 4 tyi>es. 
The author has distinguished 27 varieties of Trittcum ronipcu ttini. In all M Zhu¬ 
kovsky has collected 840 wheat .samples which have been sub.scc|ucntly examhied from 
the point of view^ of ecology and .selection at Ro.stof on Don, at Taschkeiit and at 
(»andia. 

The simple transplantation however of gc'ograpliic genotypes Iroiii some di.stant 
country does not often have and iudet'd cannot have a i>ositive immediate effect The 
method of I./i.ssenko by which the physiology of the growth and development of the 
plant is influenced has been applied in 1032 to the large collection of Anfttolian wheats 
sown at five different points of the IT. s. S. R. ; Odessa, Kharkov, Salsk. Omsk and in 
Kosakstan. It has l>een possible to ascertain that nearly 80 per cent, of the .samples 
of wheat sown and vernalised ”, or pre-treated, have given a normal yield, certain 
varieties having surpassed all wheat standards. 

The genetic possibilities of Anatolia in cereals and legumes, in oil-yielding an<l 
aromatic plants, are of quite extraordinary importance. 

The dc*scription of the different varieties with their .special cbaracteri.stics, although 
ot great interest, falls outside the limits of this short note. Students of the .subject 
should refer to the w'ork itself which undoubtedly provides a fund of most valuable 
information. 

The importance of this work however, exceeds its purely scientific v^alue. Ul¬ 
timately it will be the psychological factor that will effect relaxation of economic 
tension. The work imder review represents an actual and fortunate linking up 
of sciexititic relations on the international scale, and the more such linking is effected, 
the closer the cultural relations - throughout the world wdll become, while ^e obstacles 
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to general economic recovery that at present 8)eem insiirmountable will gradually 
dwindle. 

For a discussion of the human factor in respect to the latent agricultural wealth of 
Turkey, tlie student sliould turn to Dr Raschid’vS work The author takes the reader, 
into the Turkish village and even into the peasant's house. He tells us. inter aha, 
that public instruction as available for the rural population is still extremely back> 
ward, in KjJsy more than go per cent of the rural population was illiterate. During 
recent years, however, it may be su])poscd that there has been a slight, perhaps a 
five i>er cent, increase in instruction in tlie villages. The position as regards the. 
fee<ling of the peasant famil^^ is al.so tar from satisfactory. In this connection. Dr. 
Raschid writess, " The main article of food is thread, prepared from mixed flour, usually 
a mixture of barley and maize, and little wheat flour The Anatolian peasant rarely 
tastes meat, except on feast days Apart from the nature of the foodstuffs, the actual 
food calories are insufficient for the needs of the worker. This precarious diet is 
not likely to secure a maximum work output, and it is in these conditions that the 
explanation is to be found of the premature exhaustion of the work capacity of the 
peasant population *’ 'ji jio) 

In regard to farm implements, th<* wooden plough is most commonly found. For 
the whole of Turkisli fanning there arc 15,711 farm implements only Reckoning 
x,75i,2<)3 pea.sant families, this means one phmgh to 1,115 families Cultivation of 
the fields is consequently of the extensive type. The peasant holdings are very 
much split up and do not on an average cover more than from one to i hectares 
of land Speaking generally, the picture given by the author of his coimtrj' is not 
reassuring but it is clear that his statements are made in the sincere desire to find a 
remedy for the evils he describes 

At the .same time one cannot feel that all the measures projxjsed by Dr Raschid 
for the improvement ot the situation would be eftec tivc To increase* agricultural pro¬ 
duction and thereby to raise the standard of living of the peasant family, an attempt 
should be made, in the author’s opinion, to intensify agricultural lal>our, without any 
increase in expenditure ot capital for technical improvements or for mechanisation of 
agriculture As he rightly observes, a Ford machine in tlie hands of a peasant who 
is incapable of handling it is of little tn'e On the other hand he remarks that the 
work animals in Turkey are too small and not strong emough to draw farm mach¬ 
ines. The autlior hardly contemplates the mean between the two extremes of the 
w'ooden plough and the I^ord machine, viz, the iron plough. ’* The peasant ”, he 
savs, “ IS capable, even at the present time, with his backward technique and his 
want of instruction, of producing still more ”. (p. t 66) It may .seem surjirising that 
he sliould not do so, ill view'of an undersupply of food which reduces his working* 
capacity and prevent.s him from arriving at an optimum yield correspondhig to his 
exertions In these conditions it is not clear by what means it Is practicable to attain 
a l>etter utilisation of the human labour, or a higher yield from the farming, or a 
further expansion of the cultivated area which up to the present, according to M. 
Raschid, represents only 5 per cent of the whole territory. 

In addition the author contemplates the possibility of agrarian reform in his 
coimtry, although without stating the exact form it should take. He is in favour 
also if the development of co-operation and of transports, etc. 

From the structured point of view the work would have had more unity and cleor- 
ne&s if the fourth and last part which gives the charcKrteristics of the different eco¬ 
nomic zones of Turkey had followed directly on the fi rst part which gives the historical 
sketch of Turkey. Instead this position is given to an introduction which Is merely 
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a summary in advance of all the material afterwards discussed. As regards the author's 
preference for the primitive farming implements, which undoubtedly are no true mark 
of prosperous agriculture, their use scarcely seems the method best adapted for extract¬ 
ing the " hidden treasure ” from the fields of Turkey. The indications of the present 
condition of agrarian economy in Turkey rather than the reflections on agricultural 
policy make this book of quite appreciable value to all concerned]. 


M. T 
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COMPREHENSIVE RECLAMATION AND LAND IMPROVEMENT 

IN ITALY 

I. — Thk New Conception op Reclamation. 

Comprehetisive reclamation and land improvement {bontfica tntegrale) aims 
at assuring the best utilisation of the national territory by preventing the deterio¬ 
ration of existing systems of production or by introducing new and more intensive 
systems. In this, it does not aim only at increasing production in view of the 
growing population, but also at introducing higher forms of social life amongst 
the inhabitants of rural districts. In concrete, it takes the form of carrying 
out, in all parts of the Kingdom, in accordance with methodical plans, works 
of drainage and irrigation, together with the construction of roads, of aqueducts, 
of farm houses, of farm buildings, etc , and of introducing suitable systems of 
cultivation. 

The fundamental conception is that agricultural development and the set¬ 
tlement of population on reclaimed lands must be considered as inseparable from 
the drainage and irrigation works and the works that are carried out with a view 
to rendering a district habitable. Now the settlement of population on the 
land requires the improvement of roads, the erection of buildings and, if possible, 
the development of internal navigation and of industries—in fact, everything 
necessary to ensure not only intensive cultivation but satisfactory living condi¬ 
tions Comprehensive reclamation and land improvement, therefore, involves 
a complex series of measures, the final object of which is to establish new centres 
of rural life, to settle permanently on the land a larger number of workers and 
of families and at the same time to remove the inequalities in density of population 
by encouraging internal migration from region to region. 

The first Italian law on reclamation issuedjin 1882 (i), the [object of wluch 
was to combat malaria, started from the supposition that in order to attain this 
object, it was sufficient to get rid of the great marshes by draining them and 
filling them up. This one-sided conception was abandoned by the National 
Government which, while declaring the inadequacy of mere drainage in the 
marshy regions for attaining the hygienic and economic objects in view, reco¬ 
gnised that hygienic, economic and social reasons might justify, even in regions 
that are not marshy, the intervention of the State with a view to correcting local 

(x) ExJWBO jA>n>oi:.o 1 prccedentl della nunva legge sulla bonifica integrale. L*Ital%a A^rtcola^ 
Noa. xo and iz. Rome, October and November X933. 
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conditions and creating a situation more favourable to agricultural and civic 
progress. 

Two new principles thus emerged. The one was laid down by the Royal 
Decree of 30 December 1923, No. 3256, in which for the first time it was admitted 
that the State ought to undertake drainage works not only when they were 
necessary for rendering a district healthy, but also when considerable economic 
advantages could be derived from them; the work of reclamation was no longer 
understood as the mere regulation of the ficrw of water in marshy lands, but 
was made to include also the improvement of lands on the mountains and in the 
valleys, irrigation, the making of roads and waterways, the provision of drinking 
water, and the building of villages; in fact, whatever is necessary, in addition to 
drainage, irrigation and other methods of directly improving the land, in order 
to create the conditions on which the possibility and the facility of more intensively 
utilising the land depend. 

The other line of action was laid down by the Serpieri Daw of 18 May 1924, 

753 * under which State intervention was no longer confined to the reclamation 
of marshy or waterlogged lands, but was extended to all those regions in the 
Kingdom which ** on account of defective drainage, of insufficient roads, of an 
inadequate supply of water for irrigation and, in general, of serious physical 
and social regions, are in a backward state of cultivation, while they seem capable 
of being improved, with results of considerable importance to the general interest 
of the country. " The necessity of co-ordinating reclamation by drainage with 
the agricultural aspect of laud improvement was thus definitely recognised. 

Many other measures have been taken in recent years to improve the con¬ 
dition of lands and of the rural classes, notably the Mussolini Daw of 24 I^ecember 
1928, No. 3x34, which gave a more marked rural character to the previous 
legislation, and provided for the appropriation in the State estimates, for pur¬ 
poses of comprehensive land improvement, for 39 years, of sums amounting 
to 9,705 millions of liras. Now in execution of Art. 13 of the Daw itself, 
provision has been made for the co-ordination of the previous measures on the 
subject and for the legislative improveuientb suggested by experience; this has 
been done by the Royal Decree of 13 Kebruary 1933, No. 2x5, in the exercise 
of powers conferred on the Government by the Daw of 24 TX^ember 1928. 
We will now set out the fundamental results of this re-elaboration of seven 
laws and 84 sections scattered over nine other laws. 


II. — The New Dkgiseation on Comprehensive 
Reclamation anu Dane Improvement. 

The scope of comprehensive reclamation and land improvement is, in the 
first place, defined. Such laud improvement is carried out, for purposes of 
public interest, by means of works of various kinds, by which the existing con¬ 
dition of the land is transformed or improved. The object is to maintain or to 
create intensive S3rstems of production, capable of providing a livelihood for a 
dense rural population. 
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The I^aw divides the numerous classes of works by means of which this 
result may be attained, into two large groups : works of reclamation properly 
so called and works of land improvement. 

The reclamation works are carried out in accordance with a general plan 
of works and co-ordinated activities, producing important hygienic, demo¬ 
graphic, economic or social advantages, in districts classified and delimited by 
the State and known as '* comprensori di bonifica. The land improvement 
works arc carried out for the benefit or one of more properties, independently 
of a general scheme of reclamation. 

The works may even be, in the two cases, works of the same kind ; what 
distinguishes them is the extent to which objects of public utility enter into 
them. These objects, if they are not entirely absent in the land improvement 
works are of much greater importance in the reclamation works. The two 
gioups are further distinguished by the necessity, in the first case, of varied 
works to be carried out in co-ordination under a general scheme of reclamation, 
while land improvements ma5’ consist merely of single works carried out indc- 
p endenlly. 

Considering the distinction somewhat more deeply, we find that reclamation 
works are characterised by a radical tiansforniation of the system of production, 
either by substituting intensive forms of agriculture for extensive forms or by 
preventing more or less intensive forms of cultivation from degenerating towards 
backward conditions. 

Ivand improvements, on the other hand, arc intended for i>erfecting, without 
radical transformation, the existing system of production ; accordingly, as the 
object of iiublic interest is less iini>ortant, the intervention of the State is less 
ample. 

The new law divides the reclamation districts {comf>rcnsori) into two classes ; 
the first class must be defined by a law^ ; the second may be defined by a royal 
decree. To the first class belong those districts which have outstanding import¬ 
ance, especially for purijoses of land .settlement ; for these districts the State 
participates more largely in the expenditure and special obligations are imposed 
regarding the employment of labourers from other parts of the Kingdom. All 
the other districts belong to the second class. 

In the reclamation district.s, of the works necessarj" for achieving the objects 
of the reclamation, those; which are recognised as having the character of public 
works must be carried out by the State, and the others by private landowners, 
but compulsorily. The former are carried out mainly at the expense of the State, 
but with a contribution from the landowners ; the second, at the expense of the 
owners, with the aid of a subsidy from the State. 

The following works are to be carried out by the State: 

(a) Reafforestation and restoration of deteriorated woods, correction of 
mountain sections of watercourses, regulation of the slopes of the watercourses 
by the formation of meadows or wooded pastures, and the drainage and agri¬ 
cultural improvement of the mountain slopes, in so far as such works are directed 
towards the public objects of maintaining the stability of the soil and the 
proper flow of the water; 
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(6) Reclamation of lakes and pools, of marshes and marshy lands, or 
lands in any way waterlogged ; 

(c) Consolidation of dimes and planting of trees to act as a windbreak ; 

{d) Provision of drinking water for rural populations ; 

(e) Flood-prevention, provision and agricultural utilisation of water ; 

(/) Transformation cabins and fixed or movable lines for the distribu¬ 
tion of electric current for agricultural use in the whole district or in an import¬ 
ant part of it ; 

(g) Making of roads, erection of buildings or works of any other kind which 
may be to the common interest of the district or of an important part of it; 

(A) Consolidation of several parcels of land, even though belonging 
to different owners, into suitable holdings. 

The consolidation of excessively subdivided properties is carried out by 
compulsory exchanges supplemented, where it is necessary, by money payments ; 
this is the remedy against that excessive subdivision of properties which has 
long been deplored in some regions as one of the most serious obstacles to agri¬ 
cultural progress. But consolidation can be carried out only for properties 
included in the reclamation districts and only when it is indispensable for the 
achievement of the objects of the reclamation. 

Amongst the public works, it will be noted, are included transformation 
cabins and fixed and movable lines for the distribution of electric current ; 
in these cases the State intervenes to render possible an economic solution 
of the problem of the electrification of the country districts. 

All other works necessary for the reclamation are to be carried out com¬ 
pulsorily by the landowners. 

Both for the districts of the first class and for the districts of the second 
class, a general scheme of reclamation " must be drawn up, which must 
contain, in outline, a plan of the works to be carried out by the State, as well 
as guiding lines for the consequential works of agricultural transformation ; it 
gives, therefore, means of estimating the results, economic and other, which may 
be expected from the works. For districts of the first class the general plan 
must have in view purposes of land settlement, and for districts which fall 
within malarial regions it must provide for the adoption of the means necessary 
for preventing the diffusion of malaria and for protecting against it the labourers 
employed on the works. 

In the districts of the first class, the expenditure for the State works is 
borne by the State up to 84 per cent, in Northern and Central Italy, with the 
exception of Julian Venetia, the Tuscan Maremma and I^atium, and up to 92 
per cent, in these and other regions. In the districts of the second class the 
expenditure is borne by the State up to 75 and 87 ^ per cent, respectively. 

Furthermore the State undertakes the whole cost of works for improving 
mountain lands in all cases and works for regulating watercourses in the plains, 
when they are to be carried out in certain defined regions, where their execu¬ 
tion presents special difficulty. 

For works in connection with the distribution of electric current, the share 
of the expenditure to be borne by the State must not exceed 60 per cent. 



I^or carrying out the complementary works of improvement and systemat¬ 
isation which fall upon the landowners, the State grants a subsidy which is 
normally a third of the cost but may be raised to 38 per cent, in the case of 
land improvements to mountain pastures or of works undertaken in certain 
regions, to 45 per cent, in the case of installations for the distribution of elec¬ 
tric current for agricultural purposes and to 75 per cent, for the construction 
of rural acqueducts. To the cost of electric machines for the utili.sation of 
electric current and of mechanical apparatus for breaking up land, the State 
contributes 25 per cent. The Ministry fixes, moreover, for what classes of works 
the subsidy or the contribution towards the pa>nnent of interest on loans can 
be given. 

The system above described of financing public and private reclamation 
works has been laid down by the new law in such a way as to make reclama¬ 
tion economically advantageous to the landowner, that is, to assure to liiin 
that the works to be undertaken by him shall be adequately compensated by 
the increase in the income deiived from the land. This is a iiecessarj'^ condi¬ 
tion precedent for rendering reclamation obligatory. The works are to be ade¬ 
quately compensated, but not excessively so as to bring undue 2>J‘ofit to the 
landowner to the detiiment of treasury; it is accordingly laid down that, 
when the ecfinomic results of the reclamation appear certain to be favourable, 
the proportion of the cost t<i b<iriie by the landowners may be increased, but 
always in such mea.sure as not to render the work disadvantageous to them. 
It is evident that this judgement as to the economic advantage of the recla¬ 
mation must be given, as far as possible, before the work is initiated ; it is an 
essential ijart of the i^reliininary study of the general plan of reclamation. " 

To secure the complete c<»-ordinated execution of the public and private 
works and therefore to i)revent the reclamation from being susi:>ended before its 
objects have been fully attained, both the public and the private task of reclama¬ 
tion are entrusted to the same body. This body is the consortium of landowners 
concerned, known as corsortium of comprehensive reclamation and land im- 
2>rovetnent {<onsurzio di homfica tntegrale). The consortium is a corporate body, 
which carries out its work within the limits assigned to it by the law and by rules 
a2>proved by the Ministry and has power to impose on the associated landowners, 
to provide for carrying out its objects, contributions which are of the nature 
of charges on the land it^self ; it is formed with the consent of those who represent 
the greater part of the land upon which contributions are to be levied. The 
consortium provides for the execution, maintenance and functioning of the reclam¬ 
ation works, or only for their maintenance and functioning ; it can further pro¬ 
vide for the assessment, collection and payment of the share of the expenditure 
to be borne by the landowners, when the reclamation works are undertaken by 
persons other than the consortium of landowners itself. The consortium is usually 
managed by persons elected by the landowners, but its public character renders 
necessary considerable intervention on the part of the State or of bodies to which 
authority is delegated by the State. Thus the consortia are supervised, as we 
shall see, by the National Association of Consortia of Reclamation and of Irriga¬ 
tion, which must also approve some of their most important decisions ; the 



appointment of the President may be left to the Ministry, which has also the 
faculty of nominating a delegate to serve on the committee of management, etc. 

Now, as the new law recognises that the consortium is the normal and the 
best instrument for carrying out the reclamation, it also provides that, in the 
event that the landowners take no steps towards its formation or do not agree 
to its formation, the Ministry shall officially constitute it. 

We shall now see how the consortium of landowners carries out its task. 

The first phase of its work is the study of the general scheme of reclama¬ 
tion. Now, for the elaboration of this scheme, as also for that of the detailed 
plans for carrying it out, the Ministry can provide directly, but ordinarily it 
is the consortium itself which provides, subject to the approval of the Ministry. 
In like manner, the Mini.stry can provide diiectly for the execution of the public 
works, but normally the State entrusts it to the consortium. Moreover, in regard 
to the carrying ont of private works, the final sanction for failure to carry them 
out lies in the obligation imposed on the consortium to execute the work at the 
expense of the landowners, or in the exprox>riation of the landowners in favour 
of the consortium itself, when it requests this, or in favour of other persons who 
pledge themselves to carry out the works. lyaslly, the assistance ami the facil¬ 
ities to the landowner for carrying out the works wliich fall ui>on him can and 
must be given by the consortium, such assistance is not only technical but 
financial, since the consortium can obtain credit. 

We now pass to the optional land improvements, that is, the ini]>rovements 
wliich nifiy be carried out on the initiative of individual landowm^rs outside 
the reclaiiKitioii districts. The new law admits, in a general way, that any land 
improvement is eligible for a subsidy. It lays down, in fact, that the following 
works may be subsidised by the Ministry of Agric'ultnre and of Foiests or in«'iy 
be facilitated by advances towards the pavnieiit of the interest on which the 
Stale contributes: 

(«') Drainage .ind irrigation and land improvement dei>eudiug on diainage 
and iirigatioii ; 

(6) The search foi, supiily of and utilisation of water tor agricultuial 
jnirposes or drinking water ; 

(c) The construction and conditioning of farm roads and interfarm roads 
and of overhead wire cables by which they can be replaced ; 

{d) The erection and conditioning of rural buildings and of villages ; 

(e) Breaking iii> land by meclianical means and by Explosives ; 

(/) Works necessary for tiausloriniiig imnii>iiig plant from plant driven 
by steam into iilant driven by electricity ; 

((f) L/and imjirovcnieiit of mountain pasture ; 

(h) Plantations ; 

(») In general, any land improvement to be cairied out for the benefit 
of one or more properties, independently of a general scheme of reclainati€)n. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, after consulting the Agricultural 
and Forestry Section of the Provincial Council of Corporative Kconomy, may, 
however, limit in each province ox part of a province the classes of works which 
can benefit by the subsidy or the contribution towards the payment of interest 
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on loans. This limitation is in relation to the financial means which the State is 
able to appropriate, and is intended to concentrate the available means on those 
classes of works which, in each district, have the greatest importance. Special 
impetus (i) will be given to those works which are connected with hygienic pur¬ 
poses or the provision of amenities for the rural population (drinking water, dwell¬ 
ing houses, etc.). 

The extent of the State subsidy for these optional improvements is equal 
to that already indicated for subsidies in favour of the works which the landown¬ 
ers are called upon to carry out in the area of a reclamation district. 

In relation to the anticipated results of the land improvement, the State 
subsidy may be reduced to as low as lo per cent, of the cost of the work. 

III. - ThB h'lTNDAMKNTAB CrUIDING PRTNCIPI,BS 

OF Agutcubturab Improvement. 

The area affected by reclamation works compri.ses 4,275,611 hectares, that 
is, more than an eighth of the area of the Kingdom, and since in about half of 
this area public works (large canals, large pumping and irrigation plants, the 
more important arterial roads, the systematisation of torrents, the larger villages) 
have been completed or are nearing completion, it is now necessary to provide 
for gradtially supplementing these works by private works (breaking up and 
improvement of land, cutting of the smaller drains and irrigation ditches, con¬ 
struction of secondary roads, erection of rural buildings, making plantations, etc.). 
In other words, it is necessary to proceed to that transformation of existing sys¬ 
tems of agricultural production which, after all, represents the essential part of 
reclamation and land improvement. In this connection it is necessary to ex¬ 
plain what is to be understood by ** fundamental guiding i^rinciples of agricul¬ 
tural improvement'' {diretfivc fondamentaJi della trai»formazionc afiraria) as the 
law describes them. In this connection Circular No. zG, dated 20 May 193J, 
of tlie Ministry of Agriculture and l«'orests (Office of the Under-Secretary of State 
for Comprehensive Uaiid Improvement) must be borne in mind. This circular 
declares that the State, by its interveution in regard to private works of land 
improvement, has no intention of substituting its own will and its own judgement 
for the will and judgement of the individual landowners, but only to ensure that 
the landowners, while acting according to their own advantage, as they them¬ 
selves deem it, shall act within .such limits and under such rules as are recogni;?ed 
to be necessary for the attainment of the public objects " of reclamation and 
land improvement. The guiding principles which the State imposes on the land¬ 
owners for agricultural iniprovemoiit consist therefore in a series of limitations 
and rules, necessary in view of the public objects of reclamation, which the land- 
owner, in choosing the new agricultural .system, is bound to observe, rather than 
in the fixing of a new agricultural system to be substituted for the existing sys¬ 
tem (system of cropping and of the rural iudustzies for the transformation of 
products, relations between ownership, enterprise and labour, size of the farm). 

(z) Circular No. 34, daled 19 May 1933, of Uic Ministry of Agriculture and Forests (Ofllcc of the 
Gtider-Secretary of State for Comprehenbive I^and Improvement), on Optional I,and ImpiovcnienU. 
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It must be recalled that the law lays down, as a condition of setting up a 
reclamation district, the possibility of realising important h3^enic, demogra¬ 
phic, economic and social advantages. " It is precisely these advantages that it 
is necessary to ensure. 

It follows that the guiding principles referred to must, in the first instance, 
contemplate rendering the territory in question completely healthy. Thus, in 
malarial regions must as a rule be developed, even if only gradually, continuous 
and close cultivation on lands well s3rstematised from the point of view of drain- 
nage and irrigation, to the exclusion of those forms of rough natural pasture 
which would maintain centres of malarial infection. Such rules of construction 
may also be imposed as are recognised to be necessary for combating malaria. 

With regard to demographic and economic considerations, most importance 
is attached, from the point of view of the State, to the increase of the gross pro¬ 
duction and of the agricultural labour employed per unit of area. These consid* 
erations render advisable the exclusion of agricultural systems which employ 
less than a certain minimum of manual labour, and this will also lead implicitly 
to ensuring the adoption of systems in which the gross production per unit of 
area is not too low. 

With regard to social considerations, the greatest importance is to be attri¬ 
buted to those conditions which assure to the working population the possibility 
of a life distinctly and permanently rural; hence, residence in the country, pre¬ 
ferably in isolated houses, and a su£&cient continuity of agricultural labour during 
the year to ensure that a high percentage of the total agricultural work shall 
be done by regular (not casual) workers, permanently bound to the undertaking 
either as small independent farmers, or under agreements for a year or for a 
series of years, in which the principle of produce-sharing is applied as largely 
as possible. 

The guiding principles in question, it is clear, aim resolutely at land set¬ 
tlement (i). In those reclamation districts for which the guiding principles 
of agricultural improvement have already been laid down, they include, amongst 
other things, the obligation to introduce such agricultural systems as allow of 
the employment of a minimum amount of human labour per hectare and of 
the supply of a minimum percentage of such labour by families permanently 
resident on the farm. No obligation is laid down as to the relations by which 
these families are bound to the farm; in fact, the original conditions of the pro¬ 
perty, the size of the undertaking, the technical systems adopted, which vary 
from case to case, according also to the physical conditions of the locality, make 
uniformity in these relations impossible. The families may be those of small 
’ peeusants who are independent farmers, either as owners, tenants in emphyteusis, 
or rent pa3ring tenants; they may be, on the other hand, families associated with 
the capitalist farmer under a produce-sharing system (colonia parziaria); they 
may even be merely families engaged under a yearly contract by the capitalist 
undertaking and paid in money or in products or by a share in the crops. But 


(x) Ajouoo Ssrpxbrx, tTxxder-Secretary of State for ComprehexMive I«and Xmprovexueixt: Aspetti sodaU 
e politic! della boniiica iutegralc. Le Aastcufanont Soctaht No. 6. Rome, November«X>eoember x$33. 
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they must always be those of regular workers, not of casual workers: of workers 
resident with their own families on the land, and accordingly bound to it by 
ties of affection, participating in the undertaking not as mere vendors of their 
strength for labour by the hour or by the day, but as human beings. 

Td what extent these objects have been attained appears from an inquiry 
carried out on farms situated in twenty reclamation districts in different parts 
of Italy, so chosen as to represent average results obtainable in the whole recla¬ 
mation district to which they belong. 

Information was obtained, for two moments before and after reclamation, 
on the three following points: gross production, estimated at the same prices 
as in 1928; number of hours of agricultural labour per hectare per annum; per¬ 
centage of such labour supplied by casual labourers. Now the value of the gross 
production increased from a minimum of 100 to 272 to a maximum of 100 to 
2,438; the number of hours of labour per hectare per annum increased from a 
minimum of 100 to 208 to a maximum of 100 to 3,618; the percentage of casual 
labour had, except in one case, always decreased, and almost always heavily 
decreased: only in four cases out ot twenty did it remain higher than 20 per 
cent ; in twelve cases it was reduced to zero or nearly zero (less than 5 per cent.). 

We may add that in recent years the work of reclamation has afforded a 
notable contribution to the struggle against unemployment: the number of work¬ 
men employed daily has varied from 40,000 to 70,000. 

What has been said above about the guiding principles of agricultural 
improvement must not be interpreted as a rigid rule, since the concrete situations 
in which works are carried out are extremely varied and may require intervention 
■on the part of the State in a great variety of waj^. 

The collaboration of the landowners concerned is always greatly sought 
after; it is precisely for this reason that suggestions for guiding principles are by 
the law requested from the consortium itself of the landowners concerned. 

However, there may be landowners who are not in a position or are not 
willing to carry out the improvement of their lands on the lines laid down by the 
State; in this case, having failed to cairy out their obligations they may be, as 
we know, expropriated (i). or may. before the declaration of their failure to 
fulfil the obligation, voluntarily assign their lands to someone who will under¬ 
take to fulfil them. 

In face of this offer of land to be reclaimed, it is necessary that there should 
be a corresponding demand for land, either on the part of private purchasers 
possessed of the necessary means for carrying out the improvement or, in the 
absence of such persons, on the part of special bodies formed for leclamation 
and land settlement, technically and financially equipped for this purpose. 

The most important institution in Italy which has assumed this function 
is the National Institute for Servicemen {Opera Nazionale CombaUenti) which, 
having a large capital assigned to it and the possibility of drawing upon the national 

(x) The expropriation indemnity ia determined on the basis of the landowner's net return, which 
is asstmied to be nomial for the lands to be expropriated in the conditions in whidi thev are at the 
moment of expr op r i ation. 
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savings by the issue of bonds, to tbe general object of reclamation adds the 
special object of creating small holdings in favour of land-workers who are 
ex-servicemen. In the greater part of the Pontine Marshes, the Opera Nazitmale 
has acted and is still acting on acquired or expropriated lands. 


IV. — Thk Nattonai, Association of Consortia of Risci^amation and of 
Irrigation and thk Financing of Works of Reclamation. 

To facilitate and to watch over the work of the consortia, providing them 
with tcciinical, administrative and finaxicial assistance, the National Association 
of Consortia of Reclamation and of Irrigation (i) was established by the Decree- 
I/aw of 5 j 6 April 1928. No 1,017 consortia number 1,292 and cover an area 

of 6,141,403 hectares. The consortia and all other corporate bodies and indi¬ 
viduals belong compulsorily to the Association which carry out or maintain : 

(a) works of reclamation of the first class , 

(b) works for the iiniirovement of mountain basins by the regulation of 
water courses and by afforestation ; 

(c) drainage works of the second and third class ; 

(d) preliminary public works of land improvement within the meaning 
of the haw of 18 May 1924, No 753 ; 

(^) reclamation woiks of the s^econd class ; 

(/) irrigation works, provided they are subsidised by the State and affect 
an area of not less than 20 hectares 

The Government can admit to membership of the Association or compel 
to become a member of it other persons not included amongst those listed, pro¬ 
vided always that their work is connected with the objects of the Association. 

The Association has among-.t its main tasks that of promoting, where it is 
necessary, the formation of new consortia, providing, amongst other things, on 
the request of the promoting landowners or of the Prefect of the province, for 
arianging the preliminary acts necessary for the formation of the consortia, for 
preparing draft rules, for sending delegates to take part in the meetings held for 
the constitution of the institutions themselves in order to ensure the regularity 
of the operations and to notify to the Government any irregularities that may 
take place. 

The Association must afterwards assist the individual consortia, providing 
in particular : 

(a) At the request of the parties concerned, for the opening of land re¬ 
gisters and account books and whatever else may be necessary for the initial 
working of the consortia. 

(b) For drawing up plans for the classification of the lands and, in general, 
the plan for the repartition of the expenditure ; 

(x) a similar taOk of amistance, particularly in regard to the commuxies and private laodowncxa 
in mountainoua rvgionit, is uxidertaken by another semi-official body, the National Secretariate for the 
Mountains. 



(c) For assuming, on the basis of a remuneration fixed in advance or to 
be determined as a percentage of the cost of the works, the temporary manage¬ 
ment of the offices of the consortia. 

(d) For facilitating the financing of the associated consortia, by putting 
them in touch witli lending institutions ; 

(f) For arranging or helping to arrange for special courses for the train¬ 
ing of the administrative and technical stafi engaged in works of land im¬ 
provement. 

In regard to fi.iancing, the Association can issue interest-bearing bonds, sub¬ 
ject to the authorisation of the Government. 

Ill respect of its function of supervision, the Association is authorised, amongst 
other things : 

(a) To carry out periodical inspections of the associated bodies in order 
to report to the Ministry regarding the accountancy systems adopted, the keep¬ 
ing of the land registers, and in general regarding the adequacy of the technical 
and administrative organisation ; 

(If) To verify the state of maintenance of the works, the adequacy and 
the stability of the plant, reporting annually to the Ministry ; 

(c) To assume, on instructions from the Government, the extraordinary 
management of the consortia of which the ordinary management has been 
dissolved, etc. 

One of the most important services is that of financing, on which we shall 
dwell shortly 

The provision of the funds necessary for the execution of the reclamation 
works takes place by means of a credit operation. As is known, the cost of the 
public reclamation works falls for the most part on the State and to a smaller 
extent on the owners of the lands reclaimed. Inasmuch as the State and the 
landowners do not, save in exceptional cases, pay to the persons who carry out 
the works generally the reclamation consortia—their respective shares of the 
cost in the form of a capital payment, but in the form of annuities including instal¬ 
ments of capital and interest (at the present time 5 per cent.) extending over a 
period of thirty years, the persons who carry out the work, to obtain the repay¬ 
ment of the capital employed, must discount the annuity payments on the free 
money markets. These operations arc fully guaranteed, since the annuities are 
owed by the State or by the private landowmers, but are of the nature of charges 
burdening the lands and are assimilated to debts for land tax. 

Kow, to assure the regular working of this system of financing, a special 
committee, composed of representatives of the principal credit institutions, acts 
in connection with the National Association of Consortia of Reclamation and 
Irrigation. These representatives, meeting periodically, can ascertain the aggre¬ 
gate funds required for financing the consortia and can distribute amongst the 
credit institutions the task of supplying them. 

There are two principal needs to be met in financing the execution of public 
reclamation works, carried out by concessionaires. The first is that of assuring 
to the concessionaires advances for short periods, in anticipation that they wrill 
be able to obtain, as the work progresses, the pa3rment of the first instalment 
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of the contributions of the State and of the landowners, which are paid on the 
basis of the work done, as ascertained periodically. The other need relates to 
the definite financing, that is the discount of the thirty annual pa3rments, which 
serves to release the provisional financing. 

The savings banks and other ordinary credit institutions, as well as a special 
institution (the Reclamation Development Company) are asked, through the 
medium of the National Association, to assist largely in the provisional financing. 

The discounting of the annual instalments of the State contribution, by 
which the final financing is assured, is mainly carried out by the public insurance 
institutions (the Fascist National Institute of Social Insurance, and the National 
Institute of Insurance) and by the Credit Consortium for Public Works, this last 
istitution having power to issue bonds on the market. 

The discounting of the annual instalments payable by the landowners is 
mainly carried out by land credit institutions, which also issue laud bonds corre¬ 
sponding to the sums advanced 

The annual instalments of the State contribution to reclamation works are 
at present discounted at the rate of 5 per cent, and those of the landowners' 
contributions at 4 per cent. 

To facilitate the individual landowners and their consortia in carrying out 
works of land improvement of particular interest to individual properties, re¬ 
course may be had to the special agricultural credit institutions, which can grant 
loans on favorable terms, to the payment of the interest on which the State will 
contribute, such loans being guaranteed by mortgages on the properties to be 
improved. 

From May 1928 to 31 December 1933, the National Association obtained 
for the associated bodies provisional, intermediate and final financing to the 
extent of 2,931,000,000 liras. 

For the business year 1933-34 it was estimated that capital to the amount 
of 810,000,000 liras would be required. 

V. — Thk Proorxss of the Works of Comprehensive I^and Improvement. 

The lands on which public works of comprehensive land improvement were 
in course of execution on i July 1932 comprised 2,504,750 hectares on which 
works of drainage were in progress and I»347,5i3 hectares on which land improve¬ 
ments were taking place; on i Jtily 1933 the area of land on which works were' 
in progress had risen to 4,176,224 hectares. In addition, on i July 1932, road¬ 
making works in connection with land improvements affecting 34,506 hectares 
were in progress; a year later the area affected had risen to 38,868 hectares; in 
the same period the area on which works of mountain improvements were being 
carried on increased from 6,347,623 to 6,606,863 hectares. 

In the first four years of the application of the Mussolini I^aw of 24 December 
1928, works were authorised for amounts indicated in the following table. 

To these amounts must be added 940,000,000 liras, advanced during the 
four years in the form of loans on favourable terms by the National Consortium 
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Works of Comprehensive Land Improvement Authorised 
in the Four Years I92g to 29jj. 


Nature of the wmkh 


Authon»ed in the flnanc:ial 

yeats 


Jtgao 30 j 2910-31 1 Z93X-38 j 

1 T93a-13 

Total 

millaons of litas | 



(a) Works to be tarried out bv the State. 


Drainage works and defensivi* works in 
connection therewith, road-making, ir¬ 
rigation works, works of uioilntain 
improvement, provision of drinking 
water and works in connection there¬ 
with . 

6gQ.t> 

542 0 

492.0 

42f>.l 

2.159 7 

Dand improvement of pulilic interest . 

-8.0 

24 7 

2 1-7 

32 4 

121 7 

Roads in connection with land improve- 
ment. 


2 t> 

12.5 

5 0 

20 1 

Moimtain improvement. 

72 9 

53 «> 

45.1 

55 « 

20 (* t> 

Total . . . 

775 4 

O02.9 

O11.3 

518.5 

2,508 J 




1 




(b) Works to be carried out by private persons 
with the aid of subsidies from the State. 


(0 

Irrigation works. 

8«> 4 

105 4 

142.4 

153.1 

4 88 3 

(2) 

Rural aqueducts . 

i<> 1 

4 * % 

7 «> 

9.8 

74 5 

( 3 ) 

Roads between lioldings. 

«> 5 

5 4 

5 4 

14.4 

25.7 

(t) 

Villages and rural buildings 111 the South 
and in the Islands. 


9.1 

23 8 

27.5 

60.4 

( 5 ) 

Mechanical breakmg up of land 

7 9 

5 2 

5.6 

5.2 

239 

(^>) 

Small land improvements. 

78 1 

2t> 7 

1.5 

24.0 

»30 5 

( 7 ) 

Reclamation on the Roman Campagnu 
and the Pontine Marshes. 

4O 0 

45 5 

10.3 

37 -* 

139.6 

(8) 

Provision of drinking water. 

0 1 


0.9 

0.9 

1 9 

( 9 ) 

Search for water. 

i 3 

1.5 

3.9 

1.2 

9.9 

(10) 

Mountain pastures. 

M .3 

10.3 

7.0 

12.4 

43.0 


Total . . . 

255 7 

148.5 

207.8 

285.7 

997 7 


General total . . . 

1,031.1 

851.4 

819.1 

804.2 

3.505.8 


for l^and Improvement Credit, by the special agrictiltural credit institutions 
and by other bodies. 

However, without taking account of these last works, in the four years in 
question, an aggregate expenditure of 3,505.8 million liras was authorised. 

In the same time works were actually carried out by the State involving 
an expenditure of 2,224 million liras, and by private persons (with the aid of 
subsidies from the State) involving an expenditure of 997.7 million liras; the 
works carried out involved, therefore, an aggregate expenditure of 3,241.7 million 
liras. 

Between 1922 and z July 1933 putdic drainage and irrigation works and 
land transformation works were carried out involving an expenditure •of 3,527 
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million liras, and public works of mountain improvement at an expenditure of 
301 million liras. During the same period the State granted subsidies for private 
land improvement works amounting to 1,442 million liras. 

With reference to the position of the reclamation districts (comprensoyii), 
on I July 1933 there were 907,410 hectares on which public works for defense 
against water had been completed or nearly completed, and 583,356 hectares 
on which public works were in progress but were not far advanced; there were 
also 773,641 hectares on which land improvements were already well advanced 
or completed and 410,106 hectares on which such works had not yet been started 
or had only just been started; as well as 1,601,098 hectares on which agriculture 
improvement was in progress but not very far advanced. Accordingly, on 
4,275,611 hectares* -the total area of the reclamation districts—1,490,766hectares 
(about 35 per cent.) represented works mainly of defence and 2,784,845 (65 per 
cent.) works of improvement. These latter works, carried out on lands still 
unused or used only in primitive, extensive forms (pasture, woods, intermittent 
cultivation of grain crops alternating with fallow and with pasture) create the 
conditions necessary for the introduction of intensive forms of cultivation. The 
reclamation of the Pontine Marshes is a typical example; on their 70,000 hectares 
the marshes have been reclaimed and a new agriculture, a stable rural population 
and new cities (Ltttoria, Sahaudia) are springing up. On 18 December 1933, the 
first anniversary of the foundation of I^ittoria, the National Institution for Serv¬ 
icemen (Opera Naztonale Combattenli) could show the following results, farmhouses 
built, 853; roads made, 133,000 metres; engineering works, 672; lands broken 

^3*350 hectares; woods cleared, 4,940 hectares; canals constructed, 3,400,000 
metres. 

G. COSTAN/O. 

Publicatto It s consulted * 

Law of 24 December 1928, No. 3,134: I^rowedimenti per la bonifica integrate. Gazzetta 
Ufpetale del Hegno d*Italta, No. T2, Komc, r5 January 1920-VH. 

Royal Decree of 13 February i<)33. No. 215: Nuove norme per la bonifica intcgrale. 

Gazzetta Uffictale del Pegno d*ltalta. No. 79, Rome, 4 April 1<>33-XI. 

A. Sbkpikri, Under Secretary of State for Comprehensive Reclamati9n and Land 
Improvement La legge sulla bonifica integrate uel primo anno cli applicazionc. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forests. Rome, 1931-IX. 

Do. La legge suUa bonifica intcgrale nel aecondo anno di applicazione. 1932-X. 

Do. La legge sulla bonifica intcgrale nel terzo anno di appUcarioue. 1933-XI. 

Do. La legge sulla bonifica integrate nel quarto anno di applicazione. 1934-XII. 

AGRARIAN REFORM IN YUGOSLAVIA (Continued). ♦ 

The unsatisfactory conditions following on the agrarian reform engaged 
the attention, not only of those parties immediately concerned, but of all who 
had an interest in the economic welfare of the new State. In particular the 
arrangement by which the ** supermaximum ** might be left to the original 

'*• For tlie pn*ccding part of this article, sec No. 3 and No. 4 of the IfaetnaZtonal Review of 
AgrtcuUure for the months of March and April ZQ34. 
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owners was the subject keenly canvassed in each separate case. It was main¬ 
tained by the champions of the principle of social justice involved in the 
apportionment of land to the greatest possible number of persons that a complete 
substitute for the large estate could be found in the co-operative societies shortly 
to be formed among the new small holders, and in consequence not only was 
it quite superfluous to leave a “ supermaximum for special purposes unex¬ 
propriated, but even the maintenance of the residual portions of the large 
estates was unnecessary. In opposition to this view, there was the opinion of 
those who disputed the likelihood that inexperienced elements, still far from 
rii>e for co-operative ideals, could undertake those functions of the large estate 
that must necessarily be undertaken in a struggling state such as Yugoslavia. 
It was only fair to the large landowners that they should retain the " super- 
maximum since they were willing to place the whole of their farming resources 
at the service of the common weal and moreover possessed the full qualiiication 
for so doing. Such a policy-it was added-was inherent in the proper execution 
of the agraiian reform, and such had been followed in other countries. 

A calculation was made showing that the estates which remained large, 
if placed under an obligation, in consideration of the ** supermaximum " thus 
left in each case, to i)roduce breeding stock and selected cereal seeds, could 
produce from such areas : 3 to 4000 breeding bulls, 6 to 8000 breeding heifers, 600 
to 800 stallions, 3 to 4000 boars and sows, 1000 rams and ewes, as well as 
250,000 quintals of wheat and 180,000 quintals of maize of selected high yield¬ 
ing varieties. If these quantities were available, a systematic improvement 
could be initiated of the live stock and plant breeds of the country, thereby 
raising the national income by several thousand millions. 

Considerations of this kind brought even the most unswerving champions 
of the Reform to some modification of their demands, but no funda¬ 
mental changes in the execution of the agrarian reform could be effected. The 
necessity for such modifications had been fully grasped by almost every one of 
the Ministers for Agrarian Reform wlio followed each other in rapid succession, 
and some of these had even drafted the relative legislation, but no Bill succeeded 
in passing through Parliament. All that actually became law was a supple¬ 
mentary measure which placed on a legal basis the optional purchase from the 
large landowners, on the part of the new owners, of land already officially 
assigned to the beneficiaries of the agrarian reform, making this type of transfer 
very advantageous to the purchasers (Financial I^aw respecting the budgetary 
twelfths for tlie months of August, September, October and November 1925, 
Art. 38). 

In accordance with this measure it was open to the beneficiaries of the 
agrarian reform to agree with the large landowner whose land had been ap¬ 
portioned among them as to a voluntary settlement of the purchase price and 
of conditions of payment. In order to prevent any exorbitant demands, the 
Government reserved the right of examining contracts of this kind, and of refusing 
approval in cases where the price appeared to be too high, or the economic 
existence of the beneficiary seemed to be threatened. This was by far the best 
way, whether from the economic or the legal standpoint, of handling the much 
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involved problem of agrarian reform and initiating a fresh policy on reasonable 
lines. That the right lines were being followed may be seen from the fact that 
immediately after the law came into force, a vigorous movement began among 
the beneficiaries of the agrarian reform for ensuring henceforth, by means of 
this voluntary purchase, their title to the land apportioned to them. This is 
a phenomenon, originating in the profound sense of justice characteristic of the 
peasant mentality and influencing his code of ethics and his conduct. He is 
determined on holding the land, the very source of his being, as indisputably 
and honourably his He desires to, as it were, legitimise his land hunger, and 
is resolved to live among his neighbours only as a man whose economic existence 
is indisputably justified in their eyes. 

Previous to the coming into effect of the law of 19 June 1931 beneficiaries 
of the agrarian reform, to the total number of 14,479, had acquired under 
agreement by voluntary purchase 94.537 kat. joch of land already apportioned 
among them, and in no case was the fair price as prescribed by the enabling 
law exceeded. The greater part of the work of transfer of the large estates could 
undoubtedly have been accomplished in this way without involving any charge 
upon the State On the other hand, although the I^aw of 19 June 1931 contem¬ 
plates the possibility of a voluntary buying out, its whole tendency and the 
method of application reduces this procedure merely to an infrequent exception 
to the rule of obligatory purchase through the medium of the State, which 
thereby shoulders a burden wellnigh exceeding its capacity. 

While protection in respect of the measures taken by the agrarian authorities 
could be obtained only with much difficulty by indigenous owners of lands 
forming objects of the reform, foreigners in the same position were endeavouring 
to protect themselves more effectively by means of appeals to the Hague Court 
of Arbitration. There were in all 76 complaints lodged by foreigners at the 
Hague, with reference to 169,728 kj. Complaints from Yugoslavian territories 
made by Hungarian citizens—with the even more numerous complaints of 
those resident in Rumania and Czechoslovakia- -received the attention not only 
of the Hague Court but also of the l^eague of Nations at Geneva. A compromise 
acceptable to both parties was long vainly sought, till finally in the conferences 
of the States concerned, held at the Hague on 20 January and in Paris on 28 
April 1930, an understanding was reached, which arranged the money compen¬ 
sation in a manner satisfactory to all parties. It was however provided that 
the definitive legal regulation of the agrarian question must be effected before 
20 July 193 T (Art. I, para. 5 of the Hague Protocol) and must come into ap¬ 
plication at latest by 30 Jlecember 1933. 

* The Yugoslavian Government was accordingly placed under the necessity 
of making good the loss of time occasioned by the previous Parliamentary 
regime in respect of this definitive regulation of the problem, and found itself 
obliged to cut the Gordian knot, so far as it could not be loosened. To this 
end, all previous experiences, complaints and desires received attention, a selec¬ 
tion was made from all previous drafts of legislation, and, with full recog^tion 
of the changed economic and social conditions as well as of the general crisis 
with its effects on all values, including land, the regime that had come into 
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being on 6 January iqzq enacted, without the intervention of Parliament, t/te 
Law of IQ June 1931 relating to fhc Ltquidation of the Agrarian Reform on LarffC 
Estates. Subsequently a law of 5 December 1031 introduced some measures 
of relief, in respect of the large estates, as appeared necessary in the interest 
of the general raising of the standard of farming. 

Although it was stated in these laws that a definitive winding up of the 
agrarian reform in respect of the large estates was thereby intended, the Pjirlia- 
mentary regime, which shortly afterwards was restored, by means of a sui)ple- 
nientary enactment of May 1933 altered or extended certain provisions of the 
law of 19 June 1931 in the direction of further concessions in favour of the 
beneficiaries 01 “ subjects ” of the reform. These modifications took the form 
of the removal of nearly all the alleviations or facilities which had been intro¬ 
duced by the law of 5 December 1931. This enactment received a.s&ent on 
24 June 1933. A hi ief account will now be given of the original I^aw together 
with the subsequent modifications effected therein. 

4 The Defiputive Le^al Regulation 
of the Agrarian Reform in the Northern 7 erritories. 

The lyaw of K) June 1931 was based, speaking generally, on the acceptance 
of the situation as it h.id taken shape in the course of the years since the i>ro- 
mulgalion of the Preliminaiy Knactments " of 23 February 1919. Any radical 
modification, 01 a lestitutio in integrum ” was recognised to be impracticable. 
Con.sequentlv all the legal meastires already mentioned remain in force, and 
are niercly once again collected and arranged in logical sequence Dess impor¬ 
tance is now attached to the benevolent principle, which in the initial stage of 
the reform had been actively irredominant, and the emphasis is laid on the 
social and economic reform 

In the first place the Daw < 3 efines the “ objects " of the agrarian reform, 
I e . the large estates coming umler its scope for division and appc^rtioiirnent, 
next it defines the " subjects ” of the reform, i.e., those among whom the expro¬ 
priated land is to be apportioned, all participants being classified according to 
their legal title to an assignment Innally the extent of the compensation for 
the expropriated lands, the obligation of payment on the part of the beneficiaries 
and on that of the State, are e.stablished, as well as the procedure for the 
technical execution of th<* Reform 

As objects of the agrarian reform are considered the large estates which 
exceed, in the West of the State, an area of S7 kj. (50 ha.), or in the East 
521 kj. (300 ha.), in euUivated land^ including arable land, meadows, vineyards, 
gardens, vegetable gardens, hop gardens, rice fields and such pastureland as can 
without difficulty be converted for cultivation ; or taking the land as a whole 
exceed 174 kj. (100 ha.) in the West, or 869 kj. (500 ha.) in the Pyast. Dater 
in the course of the law the area of cultivated land is designated as nar¬ 
rower maximum ", and that of all remaining land as " extended maximum. " 

It is unnecessary to emphasise here that only in the East of Yugoslavia 
does the unexpropriated area provide an adequate basis for the suitable main- 
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tenance of an educated owner or manager, and that in the more restricted 
areas which are left to the owner in the West, this is far from being the case. 
These estates in consequence are inevitably also divided or come into the hands 
of the larger x^easant farmers whose standard of life is lower and technical 
equipment poorer than that possessed by the former owners. 

There were excluded in advance from the expropriation all public lands 
and the common property {imnvna opHtina) earlier descril)ed (p. 128), in so far 
as not ah eddy apportioned. Areas for axJportionment include the whole property 
nf an owner, or of a married couxde, in whatever part of Yugoslavia such property 
is held Division for inheritance is^ recognised only if it was accomplished 
before 28 February 1919. previous tf> the date of the promulgation of the 

Preliminary Knactinents ” 

In addition to ijarcels of land, buildings are also expropriated in so far as 
they may serve public utilit> ])uri>oses, or so far as the owner has no further 
use for them. Swamps and marshland which the owners undertake to bring 
undei cultivatit>n within 15 years are left to them. Further the exprox>riation 
does not extend to of land used for mining or industrial purposes, build- 

ing ground within definite building zones of the larger cities, so far as such 
lands have not been already conceded to beneficiaries of the reform, nor does 
it extend to St.ite forests, and forest enclaves. On the other hand, cleared 
areas of woodland, so far as they are, even utilised foi cultivation, 

, for maize, i>otatoes, melons, etc , are included in the areas to be exx>ro- 
priated 

In the Hast of Yugoslavia many communes had ploughed up a great part 
of the original tribal ijrojieity, and had letised such lands to the inhabit,int« 
of the commune, who had established theieon orchards and market gardens, 
as, for example, had occurred at Novisad, Subotica, Jscnta, Zeniuin, Paiicova, etc. 
These areas of highly cultivated laud, covering in all many thousand kj , had 
been assigned, in sjnte of all protests on the part t)f the local poi>ulation and of 
the magistrates of the communes, to beneficiaries of the reform nr>t belonging 
to the localities, mainly war volunteers and settlers trom other paits The law 
of 1931 sanctions this state of affairs, and provides for leaving to the,communes 
in each case at most too kj. of arable laiivl and as such pasture land as h 1-5 
not yet been ax)portioned under the reform 

Apart from the iireviously mentioned ** narrower ” and “ more extended " 
maximum, additional areas may in certain cases be left to the large estates 
as “ stix^ermaximum ”. This assignment is intended to form the corrective in 
those cases where the maintenance of a x^^’^ti^'U-lar large estate is, in view of 
its sijccial activities, in the general interest, and where the simx>le maximum 
area does not suffice for these. The law recognises as special activities the 
maintenance of studs, of stock breeding and seed selection stations and any 
such model farms which in the view of a technical committee constitute a 
natioual interest. The owners to whom “ superniaxima " are left, are obliged 
to allow to the State a prior right of purchase of their products. This wording 
of the law excludes agricultural industries, in respect of which in the earlier 
laws a claim to the retention of a supermaximum was also admitted. The 
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improvement of the permanent agricultural industries may be regarded as one 
of the most important tasks of the economic policy of an agricultural state, 
such as is Yugoslavia par excellence^ since it is only by means of industries of this 
kind that any intensification of agriculture, any raising of the productive capacity 
of the soil and any improvement in the quality of the products can b<* accom¬ 
plished. Hence it must be assumed that the exclusion i>f the agricultural in¬ 
dustries from the benefits of the superniaximum was due to motives that aj^peared 
to be more urgent and important than tho.se for maintenance of such industries 
(sugar factories, distilleries, hemp and flax mills, dairies, etc.). 

On the basis of these provisions, out of Ihe original large estates to which 
supermaxima were left to the extent of kat. joch, there remain now only 

24 estates in ]>ossession of 13,277 kat. ‘joch as obligatory .supeimaximum 

Public corporations, especially if formed for religious objects, are granted 
supermaximal areas as the maintenance of their institutions required, without 
regard to the branches of agriculture on which the^" are engaged. In order to 
be able, if necessary , to put pressure on the religious corporations, the law confers 
on the Minister for Agriculture* the powei to expropiiate alst> church estates with 
the consent of the Council of Ministers 

As subjects ’ or beneficiaries of the agrarian reform the law makes provision 
for : local participants, village small dcaleis, {etc , war volunteers, persons 
electing to retain Yugoslav’ian nationality (optants) and other .settlers, the State, 
autonomous corxjorations, groups of farmers if groui>ed for the inirpose, 
legally constituted bodies with general utility objects and persons holding a 
diploma from agricultuial schools. lamd is to bc^ c pportioned in the first place 
in those peasant farmers situated in the neighbourhood of the large estate (local 
l>a!tici])ants) who hav'c no land or who own less than 10 kj ; provided that, if 
the farming family c<insists of more than ten members, as much land in excess 
of this exterrl m.iy be assigned as will give each member a maximum of i kj. 
Ill cases where the local inhabitants cannot receive their full quotas that is, 
in the greater nuinber of cases—the large estates will be di\ ided into small 
portions and apportioned among the beneficiaries. After meeting the re<]uire- 
ments of the first category, smaller parcels of land may be assigned also to 
village tradespeoifie, who with their business are dependent also on the outi>ut 
from agriculture. The war volunteers receive 8 5 kj or 5 ha , cither as local 
ptrpulati<>n or as settleis, completely^ free if they are able to show indispnt ible 
proof of their voluntary’ service during the war in the Jserbian or Montenegrin 
army. Optants must produce proof of their new membership of the State, 
whereupon they’ have a claim to lands provided on similar terms but of less 
extent than those assigned to the war volunteers. Persons holding dqilonias 
of higher and lower agricultural schools, receive grants of land, after the require¬ 
ments of all previously’ mentioned categories have been met, up to bo kj., 
especially of cultivable but not y’-et iinj^roved flooded lands. 

Communes, groups holding in common, and “ farmers’ groups ” may be 
recognised as subjects of the agrarian reform, in cases of partition of pastureland, 
which is unsuitable for crops, thus, for example, alpine pastures, areas of bare 
and rocky ground, etc. Where there is a shortage in forest pasture^ fuel wood 
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atid timber for'building or carpentry, etc., this class of participants may lay 
claim to the areas of woodland required for meeting the shortage, so far as the 
forest estates in the whole northern area of the agrarian reform exceed the area 
of looo kj., in the Drave Banat looo hectares. In the Drave Banat an 
aggregate of woodland including church lands in excess of looo ha. in extent, 
may be expropriated, in the other parts of the country only 25 per cent, of the 
excess woodland area may be exx^ropriated for the purpose of apportioning among 
the participants indicated. The law provides tliat the timber stock of these 
forest lands is not to be injured or it.s utilisation prejudiced by this distribution. 
The re.suIt was that many participants withdrew their demands after a certain 
area had been assigned to thetn. The special treatment of the T)rave Banat 
was based; in lespect of the distribution of the fore.st land, on i)olitical grounds 
which are peculiar to this district. The bringing of forest lands witliiu the 
scope of the agrarian reform, as contemx>lated in the Preliminary Knactinents 
but not heretofore carried into efTect. is to be ascribed to the same motives as 
dictated the sacrilice of the agricultural industries. 

On the basis of the.se x>iovisions of the law, 103,<>45 kj. of forest land come 
under the agrarian reform in the Drave Banal, of which 64,154 kj. were previ¬ 
ously expropriated. In the cither regions the previous exx>ropriation of forest 
was T3(),52q kj. in two districts onljr, further exxnopriations being in progress only. 

It should be noted that tlie forests of Slo\'enia form a great exx)anse of 
forestland. The dense Xiopulation has tbits been forced (x> qq) to ensure that all 
cultivable land has been worked for a long time and brought under agricultural 
utilisation. In Voyvodina the forest area is .so small relatively that it scarcely 
counts as an economic factor. In Croatia-vSkivonia on the other hand the forest 
policy presents a difficult problem. Here the best and most valuable forest 
stands take uii the best wheat lands The increasing den.sity of .settlement 
makes it imiicrative that the forest should yield place to arable land and mead¬ 
ows, blit that on the other hand there should be, as coniiicnsation, a systematic 
afforestation of the Karst (in Slovenia). If the agiarian refotni were carried 
out in the sense of a large scale xirogramine of this kind promoted by one consent 
by all persons engaged in forestry, its accomidisliment would be in the opinion 
of all ensured. 

A specially difficult problem in connection with the carrying through of 
the agrarian reform con.si.sts in the establishment of the compensation for the 
exproi>riated areas to the owners, both in resx>ect of calculation of the amount 
to be paid and the manner of ijaynient. The difficulties lie in part in the dissim¬ 
ilarity of the classes of land in question, and of their economic environment, 
in the great discrex)ancy that exists for one and the same parcel of land, between 
the fiscal cadastral value of the yield and its commercial value, in the mortgage 
charges burdening the land, etc. But the difficulties also result from the change 
in the general economic situation, in the fall in prices of all agricultural 
products and from the decline on the market of prices of land and estates which 
is connected closely therewith. 

This decline in prices of landed property did not follow precisely the 
same course in all parts of the State territory under consideration. In the 
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densely populated regions of the West where there is a predominance of stock¬ 
farming the prices of land have so far been maintained at the former height, 
since the receipts fn)m stock farming s!bowed some recovery as after the great 
price fall of 1930 and became stabilised, so that, for example, meadowland which 
before 1930 were worth 25,000 dinars per kj. declined to 2t>,ooo dinars merely. 
In the iCast of the State, which is relatively less densely settled and where 
cereal cultivation represents the most important type of agriculture, the pur¬ 
chase price of arable land, owing to the fall in wheat and maize prices, had 
declined from 30,000 dinars per kj.. to between 10,000 and 8,(>oo dinars. The 
law takes its stand on the point that it is inadmissible to burden the recii^ient 
of land under the reform with a total purchase price which might be subject 
to depreciation in the future. Accoidinglj’' as basis for calculating the pur¬ 
chase price there was taken the cadastral net return ascertained fc^r fiscal 
purposes several years ago independently of the agrarian reform. The very 
low valuation at the time of this return for taxation i^urposes was contested 
by no t)ne in those d.i>s In fact many large estate owners had succeeded in 
various waj's in putting through a much lower assessment of their net returns 
for fiscal purjxjses, so that the State was in ,such cases docked, over decades, 
in respect of receipts from laud taxes. Now fate look its revenge on those 
who had benefited in the past, as the agrarian law recognises no subseeptent 
alterations in as,sessment at the time of calculatit>n of the compensation for 
expropriated land. Nor does it recogni.se any distinction between the regions 
of dense settlement in the West as compared with "hose of the Hast, nor any 
arising out of imi^ioveiiieiits in cpiality of laml effected since the a,ssessment. 
It la^'s down the general provision that, for arable latid, meadows, gardens 
«iiul f>rchards, the cada.stral net return of land of second class quality formerly 
established in ciowns, multiplied by 120, represents the basic price expressed 
ill dinars for expropriated land From this basic price 20 per cent, was sub¬ 
tracted for lands of third and fourth class cjuality, a further 20 per cent, for 
fifth and sixth cla.ss land, and 50 pei cent more for the seventh and eighth classes. 

The same procedure holds good for vineyards and jiastureland, except that 
ill the case of pastureland the first class is taken as the point of departure 
for establishing the value. In towns with less than 100,000 inhabitaiils the 
compensation for exprox>riatcd jiarcels is to be reckoned at 100 per cent, 
and in larger towns at 200 x>er cent, above the basic price, building land being 
here in question the value of which is of course far above the value of the 
return from agricultural land, h'or forest the expropriation value is determined 
similarly to that of other forms of cultivation, with the difference that, for 
forest over 100 years old the cadastral net return is multiplied by 200, while 
forests less than 100 years old, or any worked under special transport difficulties, 
are to be assessed by a special Committee at their minimum value. In regard 
to forests the actual price fixing was left to the Ministers for Agriculture and 
Forestry who prescribed a compensation i>aynient of 300 dinars per kj. f<^r 
young forests, and of 600 dinars for forests of over loo years. 

Parcels of laud exposed to floods and coming into the sphere of operations 
of land drainage associations are also assessed at a lower rate, and the cadastral 
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net return is multiplied by loo only, instead of by 120, to establish the value 
in dinars. 

All prices thus arrived at. especially in the case of forests, lie considerably 
below the amounts obtainable on the open market a fact which characterises 
all agrarian reform in Central Kurope to a greater or less extent. The average 
height of the compensation is taken, in the report on the subject made by the 
Minister for Agriculture dated 27 March 1933, for one third of the arable area 
at 1800 dinars per kj. and at 22^)0 dinars for two thirds. The actual market 
prices, as obtained by way of voluntaty or optional purchase, fluctuated between 
2,500 and 7,000 dinars; according to the estimates of the State Mortgage Bank 
in 1931 they were as high as between 2,500 and iJ,8oo dinars, and on the 
open market they reached according to locality 15,000, 20,000 or 30,000 dinars. 

The com fie Manila itself is paid to the respective claimants in four i^er cent 
bonds, guarantectl by th(‘ State, and redeemable in 30 years. Actually the sub¬ 
jects of the reform to wh<)ni land has been assigned have to refund within 30 
years at 5 per cent, interest indemnities already paid on their account by the 
State; until the full payment has been made the vState remains titular owner of 
the parcel of land assigned. In the case of war volnntc'ers the State a.ssumes 
liability for the whole amount of the compensation ; only in ceases in which 
a war volunteer has received more than his allotted portion (5 ha.) for any 
reason, such as a numerous family, inferior quality of assigned land, etc., he is 
expected to refund to the State the corresponding additional compensation 
money. 

Agrarian ref<irm bonds are to be quoted*on the home markets, they enjoy 
all advantages enjoyed by other State securities, in respect of exemption from 
taxes, remission of charges, etc. It was originally iirovided in the law of tq 
June 1031 that the Private band Bank .should take over the .service of the bonds, 
with the provisf) that the large land owners should not eonclnde with the par¬ 
ticipants direct purchase contracts containing a slii>ula1ion for cash payment. 
These opticmal purchases were provided for in the original law and even encou¬ 
raged, as they were in practice desired and proved advantageous for both 
sides. By the law of 24 June 1933 the permission for optional direct settle¬ 
ments between owner and participant is further extended, but all contracts of 
the kind must have been concluded before the decision of the authorities as to 
expropriation and must be submitted to the Minister for approval. 

A certain percentage <jf the compensation due to him must be paid by the 
large landowner into the band Settlement Fund of the Ministry for Agriculture, 

by owners of up to 1000 kj., 10 per cent., of 1001 to 5000 kj., 15 per 
cent., of 50(31 to 10,000 kj , 18 per cent., over to,ooo kj. 20 per cent. 

Beneficiaries of the reform have also to make contributions to this fund, 
VIZ., four per cent, of the compensation sum in cash, of which two per cent, 
must be paid 30 days after the delivery of the decision in respect of expropriation, 
and the remainder within two years. Non-payment af the first two per cent, 
within the given period entails the loss of the X)arcel of land which is immediately 
transferred to other beneficiaries. It can however never revert to the original 
owner. At the lime of the hanc^ing over of the agrarian bonds to the respec- 
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tive claimants it is convenient for the sum corresponding to any mortgages 
to be deposited with the competent courts ; this is also done for entailed estates 
and in the case of property held jointly. It should be emphasised that the pay¬ 
ments of Yugoslavia lo Hungarian citizens in the terms of the I’aris Agreement 
of 28 April TQ30 are to be made in bonds at the nominal value, as also to 
the citizens or subjects of other nations. Compensation payments for exproj^riated 
farm implements, machines, seed, live stock, buildings, etc., are made in these 
same bonds. This form c^f compensation payment is usual in similar cases {r f:;., 
at the time of the enfranchisement of the peasants in 184S) and follows similar 
lines in other countries. 

In regard t<i the application of the law. it is enacted that this is to take 
place within the boundaries of the administratif>ns of the separate Haunts and 
by means of special Committees instituted for the purpose. As a basi.s of pro¬ 
cedure, the application of the lefoim is not to be accompanied by any revisions 
of the <iualilications as claimants of individual beneficiaries to whom land has 
already been as.signed Should however the Committee ascertain that anycnie 
is obtaining land without i>ossessing the c|ualilications of a subject (if the 
refoiin, the patcel of land in que.stion is to be withdrawn. It is more than 
doubtful wliether. in these ciicuinstances. a corrective can be found for those 
many abuses w'hich gave rise t<i the numerous complaints in regard to tiie 
method of distributing the land. On the ground of the proceedings of the 
Agrarian Committees decisions are reached by the government of the Han in 
<luestioii with further appeal if desired to the Miiiistr5" of Agriculture whose 
decision is final. The method of complaint to the civdl courts which is the usual 
constitutional method cannot b<* cini>loyed in any pleas relating to agrarian 
matters. The Agraiian Committee carries thiough the division and assignment 
of the separate parcels to the new owners and in its capacity as first resort noti¬ 
fies its decisions as to extent of the parcel, its new designation in the land and 
cadastral regi.sters, amount of the compensation, allocation of the amortisation 
lates, to the former and the new owners, the im^rtgagccs and others con¬ 
cerned. Against the decision of the Agrarian Committee appeal may be made 
to the administration of the Han concerned w-hose decision is final. The Agrarian 
Committee has accordingly to come to an understanding w'ith the permanent I<and 
Register authorities who have to cancel the whole of the charges entered, since 
the claims of the mortgagees arc to be met out of the compensation allowed 
to the large estate* owners In leturn for this howe\'er the I^and Register 
authorities have to effect the State guarantee, as shown in the rcgi.ster, for the 
compensation to be paid by the »Statc to the landowner. Further there is guar¬ 
anteed in the I/and Register a right of pre-emption <311 the part of the Private 
band Bank on every separate parcel of lajid which comes for distribution, the 
object being to prevent transactions lunning counter to the objects of the re¬ 
form in respect of the proi>erty obtained through the reform. This right of pre¬ 
emption ceases in ten years from the day of the entering of the guarantee in 
the band Register. 

Finally all claims which individual agrarian societies have against their 
members are guaranteed in the I^and Register. Only after all these new charges 
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have been met, is the new owner free to dispose of the parcel of land he has 
obtained, so far as the Private Land Bank has not asserted its pre-emption 
right. War volunteers however, for five years after their land has been regularly 
assigned to them, cannot alienate the property so obtained without special consent 
of the Minister for Agriculture. After this period they may freely dispose of it. 
Order of the Minister for Agriculture of ii February ig^i, Z. 8850). 

The costs of the procedure are shared, that, is to say, the subjects of the 
reform bear the expenses of the technical survey in connection with the areas 
assigned to them, the owners of the large estates meet the same expenses in re¬ 
spect of that portion of their former i>roperty remaining to them ; all other 
costs are borne by the State. 

The magnitude of the State expenditure occasioned by the whole scheme 
of exprojjriation —the burden r>f which must naturally fall upon all tax-ijayers— 
will be discussed in a later chapter. The direct beneficiaries of the agrarian 
reform, the recipients of land who by the terms of the law have to refund the 
compensation allowed for it, will be liable in the different areas for total amounts 
varying in magnitude. Table V indicates the extent of the.se redemption pay¬ 
ments to be made in accordance with the provisions of the law in the different 
typical districts in the Northern territories of Yugoslavia. 

In this table those districts are taken as exaini)le, where on account of 
vicinity to large towns or of the superir>r quality of the soil the assessment is 
relatively high, with the exceiition of the lastnamed district (Mutska Subota) 
which represents the normal tjqje of not jiarticularly good land It may be 
further remarked that the greater proportion of the land falls not into the highest 
and e.specially valuable class but into the medium or less good classes. 11 is 
accordingly to be as.sumed that in the majority of cases the compensation con¬ 
tribution will be low, taking that of Subota as a t>"pical example. This is also 
the basis of the calculation made by the Ministry of Agriculture. If it is also 


Tat3I,K V. - I'hc Compensation of the Owners of Larf^e Estates Chargeable 
per kat. joch tn certain Districts (tn dmars). 
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borne in mind that the owners of the large estates have to contribute from 
lo to 20 per cent, of the calculated total amount of the compensation into the 
Land Settlement Fund, and that furthermore the agrarian bonds are now offi¬ 
cially valued at scarcely 50 per cent, of their nominal value, the situation to 
which the owners of large estates are reduced by the agrarian reform in Yugo¬ 
slavia is seen to be in no way enviable. The subjects of the reform may on the 
other hand be very well satisfied in any case with this apportionment of the 
compensation, since if later on they sell their land they get back double <ir treble 
the sum originally laid out. 

5 - - The Economic and Soda! Consequences of the Asratian Rejorm. 

The puri>ose and final aim of the agrarian reform is to effect a change in 
the relative size of property in favour of a strengthening of the pf)sition of the 
I)easant or family farmer, which wt»uld give better results, private and national 
and even political, than the land distribution prevailing up to the present time 

If we are to judge of the results of the agrarian reform in Yugoslavia- espe¬ 
cially in the northern territories— we must form a clear idea of the .structural 
alterations in proi>erty relations, as occasioned by the application of the Reform. 
The very inadequate natuie of the agrarian statistics unfortunately do not allow 
of construction of .such mimeiical statements for the whole of the northern arc.i 
as would throw light ui)oii the problem. The absence of data is intelligible and 
excu.sahlc. since, e.q'., for Voyvodina the distributimi of the land before the 
agrarian reform is not strictly ascertainable, since this territory' was an integral 
p«iit of Hungary and no figures can be obtained for the demarcation of land 
at that time. The same is true of Slovenia, which has added to the former 
Duchy of Carniola parts of Styria and Carinthia and has lost some parts to Italy. 
Pt^r Croat ia-Slavt)nia only are some data available. Since however this part 
of Vugo.slavia holds an intermediate position between alpine Slovenia and the 
])lainland of \'^oyvodina, its conditions may be significant for the whole extent 
t)f the agrarian refoini in the northern territories. 

This is perhai)s the place to state the reasons for ascribing value in the 
national economy to l.irgc or sm.ill property respectively. The law enunciated 
by l^aur (1) remains undisputed, viz., that the gross returns per hectare in 
agriculture are larger, the smaller the extent of the holding. This law is however 
tine only for certain conditions such as are found in Switzerland, and does not 
hold for the ne! return. It receives an important expansion from the extensive 
investigations of i:)r. Brdlfk (2) which furnish proof that the small holding in 
certain circum.stances is superior from the standpoint of private and national 
econonjy to the large estate, but that nevertheless the large property in all 

(t) lyA.tjR Dr. HrtiBt; Dos volk«4wlrtscliftftlichc Kinkiminien in l^ndwirtM'haft. Thuneu 

Archiv., 1907. — Iclcni; CinindlaKcn dei Bcwcrluuu in dcr I^andwirtsclmft 192J. - Idem: Der Kiuduss 
dor lletriebHgrdsBC auf den luudw. Kohorlroji;. Archiv. fUr oacakte Wirtschaft8fors4.'hung, 

(j) J)xu>i.iK Dr. Vaclav: Hottpodamlco a sociolcMEicke 2aklady po*«aailcovy reforml v rcpublice 
jS^ikotUovanAkc. Zeiiicdelnky Archiv. PraKnc, 



conditions produces more cheaply. An absolute superiority of the small holding 
as compared with the large i^roperty is also not admitted by Aereboe (i), and 
the same conclusions arc reached by O. Karutz (2), A. Ruston (3), A- Holl- 
mann (4), K. Jouzier (5), (x, Tassinari (b), M. Sering (7) etc. Among those 
who definitely pronounce in favour f>f the small holding are (omitting the 
older writers) Auliagen (8). vStunipfe (9), Keui> Miihrer (kj). The publi¬ 

cations of the last named coincided with the beginning and the early application 
of the agrarian reform in Yugfjslavia, on which they were not without influence. 

The <iuesti<jn of the sui3cric>rity of one or other size categcjry of property is 
still an open one, and cannot be atiswered in general terms, because no answer 
is possible without taking into account a whole series of factors for each case. 
As a rule the right prnpoition between small and large property adjusts itself 
and is maiiituined over as long a time as there is no change in the determining 
factors which have brought about the adjustment. 

()iic thing is certain : an oveT}nei>otiderance of ver>' small holdings is legarded 
by all ecoiK^mic and agricultural wiiters as economically unfavourable, as in¬ 
jurious from the individual and social .standpoints, arid in its ultimate effects 
as harmful as the piciionderance of latifundia confined to one type of cultivation. 

To arrive at a better judgment of the conditions which have lately taken 
shape in Yiigo.slavia, it is the writer’s intention to bring forward some figures 
on the distributicni of landed x^ropert^’ in some of the iCuropean countries which 
have an intensive agiicultnre and have introduced no imi^ortant change in con¬ 
ditions of ownership. Some figures will also be discussed in regard to Czecho¬ 
slovakia in which the ngiariaii leform is already in progress and wliich was often 
and rightly taken as a model in Yugoslavia. 

It will l»e seen from Table VI that in the Kurox^ean countries under highest 
cultivation (ii) in which no need exists for a reform of existing ownership 

(I) \uinBoi • Ueilm, 

(j) Kakttt^. BctrifbsRi osjsc iiiul in dcr I<«ndwirl«H Imtt. Bcuclitc I,utulwiits( Imft. 

Bcilin, VI Ilcft 5. 

( 3) Ruston A. (i.: Size <>i H<ddinKS (Suminarv in) Ititcrnatumal Revittf of i^riculturct H327 
Year XVIII, No. 2. 

(4) lloi.i:.MANN Dr. A.; Zur Frai^e der optimulen BctriebHgrobse in der l^ndwirtsohatt. Berichtc 
tiber Tyaudwirtffchafl. Berlin, H323, Heft 2. 

(5) Jouzir.R K.: iCconomle rumlc. I’aiis, ig20. p. *82 et seqci. 

(6) Tassinari ti.: Saj^gio intomu alia distribuzione del roddilo neiragiicciltura italiana. I'iucenza, 
ig2b. i>. iicj et twqq. 

(7) Skring M.; Politik dcr VcileiliinK wnd Bechtbordiiung de« Clmndbeaitzes auf dem lyunde. 
(llaudbucli dcr Politik. IV). Berlin, 1921. 

(8 ) Auiiaoj:n a.: ITcber Crrosb- und Klciiibetxlcb in dcr l«nud^«irtschufl. Tiela landw. Jahrbncher. 
Bd. 38. 

(9) Stumpfk* ITcber die Knnkurrenzfahigkcit dcs kleiiicn nnd jnltlclgr«ssk*n Omudbesitzes 
gcgcnabcT dciu Grossbcsltze. Ticls landw. Jahrbucher. Bd. 35. 

(zo) KI.UP 1 $. uzul MUiiRifiR R.: OrozB- und Klcinbetiieb in der I«andwirl&cbaft. 

(II) See the ngrariau leforiii of I,loyd ('icorgc in Kugland in 1908 and during the war, also the Report 
of the Ooniniiasion whit^ after tlic war made proposals in regard to modification of inroperty holding 
conditions in Kngland (Agricultural Tribunal of Inv«»tigatlon Z922), and finally the Agrarian Reform 
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conditions, or where—as in (xermany and P^ngland - the attempts at such 
reform have been abandoned, the greatest number of the landowners and the 
largest proportion of the total areji of cultivated land falls in the category of 
medium sized property of from lo to 50 ha. 

In Denmark, in the ideal country of the small farmer with an exceiitionally 
high standard of general education and highly developed farming technique, 
the percentage of holdings of from 10 to bo hectares is 66.b of the whole area 
under cultivation, corresponding to more than half the total number of farmers. 
In the Netherlands (i), where is established the most developed small farming, 
in the form of market gardening, in the world, the percentage of holdings ot 
from 10 to 50 hectares is 57.1 of the total cultivated area. In Switzerland, (xer- 
many and Kngland the percentages repre.senting this size group are resiiectively 
39 - 5 . 4-2-5 Similarly in the most densely populated area of the world. 

Western China, where two to four crops are obtained in a year, the nc^rmal 
size of a holding is 73.1 Mov, or 5 ha. (2). In Czechoslovakia, where the agra¬ 
rian reform is being carried out with great rigour but in full consciotisness of 
the aim pioposed, the i)ercentage of holdings between 10 and 50 hectares is 
still per cent of the whole area under crop, 23 i^er cent of this area 

consisting in estates of about <)o hectares. It may be remarked that in Czecho¬ 
slovakia out of 357,170 Ir'iieficiaries, 114,309 (or 31.9 per cent.) were assigned 
holdings of from 2 to 5 hectares, and 4 T,(>ii (or 11.9 i>er cent.) holdings of 
from 5 to over 100 hectares, while for settlers 12 liectares was taken as an 
average, so that the foimation of medium sized h )ldings was markedly pro¬ 
moted (3). 

The diasth' change in the distribution of landed i>roperty can be justified 
in the view of history only if on the ruins of the large state there arises a peas¬ 
antry vital and aware of itself, and only where this new farm holding is adeejuate 
in size to provide the foundation for a farming family firmly anchored on the soil 
and secured beyond individual hazard for all times. This is the medium sized 
farm family holding as it exists in the nationally sound States of Kuroi>e, and 
as it must be restored wherever in the course of events it has been absorbed by the 
large estate. It is unnecessary to bring further arguments to show the impor¬ 
tance, as a source of renewal of all other classes in a nation, of a sound farming 
class safeguarding its own existence and cherishing its national sentiment. The 
life of a nation is measured by its power to effect and to continue to exjjerience 

in Cicriiiuiiy. I*t>i rccont publicntioim K. c^rant: lyondwiilsc'haft uiid AKnirxiolitik in l^ioss- 

britonnicn, in « Deutsche ARiarpolitik » ol the Filedrich T 3 st Siniety. Ill Bd. S 42-^1. Berlin 
- - Ani^t'iiOR: ARrarpolitik, Berlin, 10J8, S. 571 u. if. 

(r) It should be iiottxl, that in the Nethctlands in consequencx* of the RoiK>rt of the Coniniittee 
appointed for the purpow (VeisloR dcr Commissie, ^elke van der Afslniting der Zuiderzee mo^en worden 
verwachl. S. Gruvcuhngc, x<jJ4) the prcjvision made for the extent of the new holdinji^b oi the Zuyder 
Zee Settlement ib 10 ha for i^ardenland, to ha. for cerefUs, to 35 ha. for fposslaud. 

(2) See Dr. Bkown and Mm I^iang: 50 BAuernRiiter der Tsehanijtu Hbene. JHr Krndhrung der Pflanact 
1028, N'o. (). 

(3) Ccbkotiloveiiska i>o*enikova refomia. Vydal Slatni pozemkov urad. Pralia 

Kliz^K T.: Die Tachcchoslov. Bodenieform 7 * VI. i«>3i. 
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TABLt VI — Comparatti^e Distrtbution of Stze groups of Agricultural 

Distritrution of agncultural holdings 
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this renewal ind it the souree of this renew il fails then the nation dus It would 
be supcrflnons to adduet examples tiom histor\ they are too well known The 
maintt nance of the int dinni fanning elass which cannot become <i mere jirole 
tanat, must form the care of all f ir sighted politicians doubl\ so at .1 tune when 
the histone bcldoni reeuiiing opportunity otteis itself of enlarging the t xistpig 


TabIvI VII — Increase on thi T erv Small and Small Holdings 
(from 1 lo $ hat 'joch) in const quince of the Agrarian Htform 
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peas lilt fanning units to niecliuni sized holdings anti of foniiing as ni.inv units 
as possible of 'idequ ite extent 

Tins opportunit> presented itself foi Vugoslavi t in TQig and it is a in itter 
of pToftnind regiet llial it w is not utiliseii with fuller eonseiousness of the objeet 
in \uw 

Tht abo\e ma> b< made eleaiei b\ Tables VII and VTII following 


Tabi^i VIII Jnciiust in Mcdium-sized Farm Holdings 
{from 5 to hat joth) in constquince of the Reform 
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For the territory of Croatia-Slavoiiia it is possible to give a somewhat more 
detailed survey showing the influence of the partition of the large estate on the 
other size groups of holding : 


Tabi^r IX. - Changes consequent on the Agrarian Reform m the Proportions 
between the ^ize (croups of Holdings of Arable Land tn Croalta-Slavonia. 
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I'or Slovenici and Voyvodina there are no data available for thc» ]>eiiod befoie 
the application of the agianaii refoim ; the effects of the reform, howevei, weie 
probably even nioie strongly marked than in Cioalia-Slavonia It is cleai that 
in Yugoslavia the dwaif holding is the chief gainer from the leforin, as in i>ro- 
jiortitni to the whole area ol arable land it represents now 14 () per cent «\s com¬ 
pared with 10.6 per cent betoie the introdnctu)n of the reform The small 
holdings show a gain of 1 h i)er cent, only ; in act 01 dance with the provisions of 
the law only holdings not m excess ol 5 kat joch could .icquire suj>iilemcntary 
land, so that only the lowei level of this size gioup could profit fiom the 
ref 01 ni 

'riie lelatixe increase in the dwaif holdings in respect of theii number as 
comiJuJ-ed with theii number prioi to the reform amounts in Croatia-Slavonia 
to Oo II per cent., in Slavonia 77 14 per cent. On the other hand the increase 
in the number of small and medium farm holdings amounts in Croatia-Slavonia 
to 4 })er cent, only, and in Slovenia to o 52 per cent It must be noted that 
in our classificathni war volunteers with theii allowance of 8 7 kj and all sett¬ 
lers aic included, which laises the average in favour of tlie larger holdings. With 
the object, therefore, of gaining a clear idea of the actual extent of the addi- 
.tional assignments of land to the separate categories of the subjects of the reform 
as provided for in the law. Table X is subjoined. This was drawn up in accord¬ 
ance with the position of i h'ebruary 1929 and accordingly does not fully repre¬ 
sent. but is not likely to be greatly modified by, the final result. 

It is clear that, whether of set purpose or not, the Yugoslavian agrarian 
reform oj)erated in favour of the Jiiininial holding and that there wa,s no endeav- 
<>ur to promote tnc formation of the medium farm holding. In this respect it 
differs fundamentally from the agrarian reform in other countries, where the ob¬ 
ject in view was definitely the formation and protection of the medium sized 
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farm holdiiiK. Thus, for example, Poland (t) has adopted as the average size 
of the new holding, f).2 hc‘ctares and for soldier settlements, iH.O hectares ; 
I.^ithtiania. 8 to 20 hectares, lyutvia 14 hectares, l<^inland 18.5 hectares (inclusive 
of land not so far under cultivation). Mention has already been made* f>f tlie 
example of the Netherlands, wheie in spite of its extraordinarily dense i)opula- 
tion it has been decided not to go below 10 hectares in the size of holdings 
Investigations made !)>’ Dr. Postic (2), Dr. Diibic (4) and Dr. Herakovic 
have* shown that in the Croatian portion of the northern territory and thus in 
the west of the country the area of a farm, which is entirely self sxipplvdng, re¬ 
quires no supplementary labour and is also indei>endent of any earnings from 
job labour, is 5 hectares (8 5 kat joeli) In the very densely populated part 
of Croatian Zagoria this minimum is somewhat lower, in the Paist in the iimre 
fertile legion of the country it is nearly twice as large. The stabilitv of the 
smaller faims in the West is ensured by the fact that they arc live stock farms 
growing their «)wn forage which convert the greatei part of their stock into pro¬ 
ducts of high calorie value and consequently commanding higher prices (milk, 
meat, eggs etc.). The farms in the P'ast, on the other hand, are mainly engaged 
in wheat growing only, and cannot transform their crops in any wa\ , so that 
nearly double the area is required as compared with the farms engaged on inten¬ 
sive stock farming. This miHinium is now nowhere reached by the agiaiiaii reform. 
In Zagoria 'from reasons of i>arty policy -the splitting up of land was carried 
so far that parcels were assigned as small as 800 square metres distant several 
kilometres from the dwelling of the i>articipants, the economic effect of .such 
allotments being owing to the distance practically nil. The inaximuni of 5 hec¬ 
tares only was assigned to war volunteers, that is, to those whf) were settled on 
the border of the province with the special object of strengthening in that direction 


(1) 1/1 reformi.* uRrairc. Publicalioti <»1 Iho Intcrnutitmiil In»tilutc of AKriculturi.*. Rome, i«mo set* 
also: AKrarian Reform in Poland In lixternalwnal Review of AurtiuUnri , May and June njio. 

(2) 1 *<>Atxc S. l>r.; Porcisko optcreceuje polj«>i»rivede. Zaixieb, 1926. 

()) llxnuc S. IJr.: Prllojg i&tra^ivuuju seja^koRa RnaixKlaratva. Kri2cvci, loii- » 
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the national element* a policy which appeared to be not only justified by con¬ 
siderations of national policy but also imperative. The system of farming imposed 
by the climate, soil and marketing conditions was that of cereal cultivation mainly, 
which for the new settlers and from an area of 5 hectares could not possibly 
offer an adequate basis of a decent existence. The result was that these people 
fretiuently were forced to hire themselves out as job labourers, share-tenants, etc. 
and to enter upon that economic dependence against which the scheme of na¬ 
tional settlement had been directed. Hence the inadequate assignment of land, 
fjom the national point of view also, did not have the succe.ssful result which 
might have been expected from it. 

Hqually unsatisfactory are the results of the settlement of the s<i-called 
Opiants, who for the most i)art came from the neighbouring, now Hunga¬ 
rian, territ(jr>\ It was a strikingly patriotic idea to ])rovide new homesteads 
in their country to those Yug<>slavians who in consec|uence of the drawing 
of new frontier lines found themselves stranded perforce in a foreign country. 
Sufficient land was ensured to them, as well as facilities foi the removal. Since 
Hungary took the same measures in respc‘ct of its co-nationals in Yugo.slavia, 
there was soon an active migration in prcigress between the territories of either 
State. The optants in Yugoslavia received (see Table X.) less than the war 
volimteers, vtz., 5.8 kj , which was, of course, still less adequate for a decent 
living than was the allotment to w^ar vohinteers. 

The method of assignment of the land to the subjects of the agrari«m reform 
had naturally a definite effect on the income, alike of individuals and of the 
nation. In reference to the income of indivuluals, llerakovic (i) has estab¬ 
lished for the most densely poxnilated part of Croatia that the division of 
the large estate in the first place brought to an end that economic “ symbiosis 
which developed out of local conditions and in accordance with which the large 
estate had to x^rovide the draught animals, the manure and the seed, while the 
peasant small fanner provided the manual labour. In addition these “ share 
tenants ” had x>refer<‘nce when other work w'as assigned on a daily wage and 
for this kind of emiiloyment received cash payment. Under these conditions 
the remuneration of the share tenant amounted to so much that he was x^ro- 
vided, in addition to the produce of his own small holding, with the i)riniary 
rcMiuisites, and also obtained in wages enough to meet his other requirements. 
After the carrying out of the reform the state of affairs was as follows : the 
number of the work-animals fell to less than half so that now there is only 
one horse team or two ox teams available for seven of the very small holdings. 
-The utilisation of the available labour has fallen to 21.5 per cent., or in other 
words 78.5 i>er cent, of the available work requiring manual labour remains 
unperformed, since the occasion for work on the large estate has disappeared 
while the additional land assigned by the reform is still too small in extent 
to i>rovide new openings for work. Wages have gone down from 20-25 to 6-8 
dinars without board, %. e., to half a Swiss franc, while the supply is always 
in excess of the demand. The newly assigned portions of land are very seldom 


(1) TIkkakovxc; Provedba afsrarxie reforms. Sutvey, 1927. 
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manured, their crop capacity has fallen off from an average of lo quintals to 
from 3 to 3.5 qxiintals per kat. joch, so that many participants have been 
led to give up the working of the exhausted land apportioned to them. 

The consequences in other parts of the province are not quite so disastrous 
as in this area, but it is only the cumulative effect that is diminished, the 
cause at work and the nature of the effect remain the same. It is fully intell¬ 
igible that among the circles of the former wage earners and farm servants 
the desire is often expressed to cancel the whole reform, a wish which is na¬ 
turally unrealisable. 

While the consequences of the reform are thus so doubtfully successful for 
private economy* the results for the national economy are probabl^*^ less satis¬ 
factory. 

The following figures show the cereal production in Yugoslavia in 191J as 
compared with the average for the period 1920-1926, the latter also shown as 
the percentage of the former: 
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The diminution in crop return in wheat and maize amounted to 24 5 and 
22.5 per cent. resi>ectivety in average of the years 1920 to IQ26, the years imme¬ 
diately following on the execution of the agrarian reform. It might be supposed 
that the reductions are to be attributed to the consequences of the war, but 
on the other hand the fact is that the decline became increasingly marked within 
the years 1920 to 1926 and that parallel with it there was also a decline in live 
stock farming. This may be shown as follows in thousand head : 
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The striking decrease in cattle is partly to be attributed to the fact that 
much less land is kept as fallow, and partly to the splitting up of the large estates, 
which used to carry considerable stock in cattle. On the new small holdings 
their size makes it impossible to keep any equivalent number of cattle, and that 
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Graph B — Export of Ptg^ from \ugoslavta zg2o to xg28 
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ib addition the quality suffers needs no explanation. The increase in sheep 
farming naturally cannot cover the loss in cattle, since return from sheep is 
in the proportion of 1 : 10 as compared with that from cattle, and consequently 
as regards the national economy scarcely a tenth of the decrease in cattle is 
made up by the increase in sheej) 

The export figures also show the marked effect of the break up of the large 
CMState farming on the quantity and the value of the export of cattle and pigs. 
In illustration of this connection of events, attention is drawn to the years of 
improved trade conditions, as prevailing on the Central Kuropean markets in 
the period immediately following the agrarian reform in Yugoslavia. A clearer 
idea of the situation represented in the accompanying diagrams will thus be 
obtained. 

The increase in the export up to IQ23 is parallel in course with the gradual 
breaking up of the livestock herds consequent on the progressive dividing of the 
large estates. After the expropriation of land had been fully carried out involving 
the disappearance of the areas growing the necessary forage, the number of the 
cattle rapidly declined, and with it also the export The decline in value, apart 
from the fall in the numbers of cattle exported, is in no way due to any price 
fall in the foreign countries, since prices continued to rise over the period, but 
was instead consequent on the less good quality of the cattle exported. With 
the large estates there was also affected the very important agricultural industry, 
the manufacture of alcohol, which was almost entirely closed down, bringing 
to an end or much reducing in consequence the production of the valuable by¬ 
product of maize distilling (Matsschlempe), which used to give a superfine quality 
to ** first class ** fattened beasts and enhanced the value of all other grades. 
The falling off of this high quality element has prejudiced the value of the whole 
export. 

As was the case with the alcohol industry mentioned, the other agricultural 
industries were affected adversely by the agrarian reform : sugar refineries, 
dairies, jam factories, hemp and flax mills, etc., all were compelled to make changes 
involving losses so as to maintain their sources of supply, and many were ruined. 
It is unnecessary to add that the fiscal revenues derived from theHFormcrly 
high-yielding sugar and alcohol industries were reduced (i), (2). 

The confusion engendered by the division of the large estate with reference 
to the rights and duties connected with the landed property proved especially 
detrimental in connection with the costly, but in extensive areas liable to flood 
extremely important, land drainage institutions. It was impossible to find the 


(i) Further luformatlon in resetud to the extent of the damage done to the industries will be 
found in a Memorandum of the Croatian Slavonian Agricultural Union in 2 ^greb, membership of 
which lb mainly drawn from the peasant farmer c^ass: O ggrarnoj reform!. Zagreb 19x9* 

<2) See also the Memorandum (quoted on p 134} of the Faculty of Agriculture and Forestry 
in Zagieb. In Csechoslovakia all subjects of the reform were obliged to carry on the existing agri¬ 
cultural industncB in a proportion bearing a relation to the activity of the large estate before divi¬ 
sion. In this way the agricultural indiutries were maintained in their former extent without dis¬ 
location. 
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funds for the upkeep of these, and on this account some failed and others suffered 
heavy losses. The disastrous results of the neglect of the former studfarms, 
and of the stock breeding and seed selection stations have been already mentioned ; 
they were with much expenditure of labour restored but only to a much reduced 
extent, and many disappeared altogether. 

Considerable weight may be attached to the objection that is frequently 
made, viz., that at the time of the execution of the agrarian reform it was 
omitted to link with it further measures of agrarian policy. There had been an 
intention of taking advantage of the division of the large estates to effect con<- 
solidation of the lands left over, as well as of the newly distributed areas with the 
original holdings of the subjects of the reform who actually belonged to the lo¬ 
cality. The splitting of land is carried so far in the densely populated areas 
of Croatia that the cadastral inventory has to make use of a decimal system in 
registering the numbers of the separate parcels. The process of splitting is 
furthered by the provisions regarding right of inheritance taken from the Code 
Napoleon which are directly opposed to the Slav conception of the family right, 
and by the indefinitely prolonged piocess of division and individualisation of the 
family property (Zadruga). (i) 

It is doubtftd when, if ever, the constant endeavours made (i) will result 
in a right of inheritance based organically on national feeling. 

It is however certain that it might have been possible to bring into effect 
such a right of inheritance in the case of all those subjects of the reform 
who obtained holdings Irom which a living could be made, the exception in 
the North, but the rule in the South Thereby the positive results of the reform 
might have been lastingly ensured, and in jiarticular it would have been possible 
to domicile and retain peimanently the settlers on the borders of the State wJio 
are of so great an importance from the national standpoint. 

CONCI^USION. 

In the interests of agricultural progress, encouragement of production and 
expansion of economic life, and piimarily in the interests of the human beings 
the conditions *of whose life and development are supposed to have been improved 
by the reform, it is regrettable that the results of the agrarian reform in the 
northern territories of Yugoslavia are so far from satisfactory. The great histor¬ 
ical moment, recurring only in the course of centuries in the life of nations, -in 
which comprehensive changes in the distribution of land can be undertaken 
and which in the case of Yugoslavia coincided with the formation of the new 
State, has been wrongly utilised in the North of the country. The humane 
intentions of the King, inspired by the highest philanthropy, were distorted in 
the execution. The new distribution of land has brought no reinforcement of 
the economic situation of the peasant class, and has not increased its political 

(x) Ivsxc, Dr. M. Temelji •elJa<Scaga sakonika Z^aareb, 1933 He quotes amongr others Dr. G. 
GojKOVXC, who in his statement of the reunions for a new Consolidation of Holdings I^w adduces the 
fact that the dwarf holding in Zagoria (Northern Croatia) only x kj (5700 m>.) in area is farther divided 
into several parcels, in some cases into 17 portions of an average of S5 square fathoms. • 
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influence. Nor has any improvement in quality of the soil resulted from the 
reform, its effect being merely quantitative. 

In this connection there may be quoted the opinion of one who is well 
acquainted with the agrarian reforms carried out in Kastem Burope, who has 
made the most careful investigation on the spot of the execution and consequences 
of all these, and says in reference to the economic consequences of the agrarian 
reform in Yugoslavia : " Ten years of experiments in agrarian policy together 
with the sins of omission of the too rapid succession of parliamentary govern¬ 
ments have done more damage to Yugoslavian agriculture than all the wars 
since 1912 " (i). 

On the other hand there is the fact that thousands of quite poor country 
people have experienced an improvement in their situation, that the unwieldy 
entailed latifundia have definitely disappeared and that a movement is already 
setting in by which the non-economic holdings of the subjects of the reform are 
being gradually taken over by the better farmers and made use of for the extension 
or formation of medium sized farm holdings. In anticipation it may be emphasised 
that actually only in the northern territories, where it has affected not only pro¬ 
perty relationships but also conditions of holdings, the reform has had unfor¬ 
tunate results, while in the other parts of the country, where only the property 
relationships were modified while the distribution of holdings was very little 
disturbed, it brought with it advantages of so great a social and economic impor¬ 
tance. that in consideration of these a milder judgment must be passed on the 
disadvantages of the agrarian reform in the northern territories. 

(To he continued). 

D’ O. von Frangus 

Stnator, ex~Mxn\sUr and ex-Pfofessor. 


REGULATION OF THE MARKETING OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
AND FATS IN GERMANY 

The year T933 brought a complete transformation in the conditions of pro¬ 
duction and marketing of milk and fats in Germany The provisions for the 
regulation of the markets, for milk and fats respectively, are so closely connected 
and interlocked that they cannot be treated separately Whereas up to the 
beginning of 1933 the endeavour was to protect, by means of raised tariffs, the 
German market for milk, milk products, fats and oils against the violent fluc¬ 
tuations of the world market and the general price depression, an entirely new 
policy is now being followed. 

The reorganisation of the import of butter into Germany dating from 15 No¬ 
vember 1932 marks the first modification of the protection of German butter 
production. In accordance with this regulation the annual import of butter 
was limited to a quota of 55,000 metric tons at a uniform duty of 75 RM. the 

(X) Holimaniv Dr. A. H.. AgrarverfawnmK luid I^andwsrtsohaft Jtigoslavlexis. Berichte ttber I^and- 
wirUchaft. Berlin, Z 93 X« 30 Sonderheft, S. 14, 
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quintal. The quota was apportioned among the exporting countries according 
to the contribution of each to the total quantity supplied to Germany in the 
years 1929-31. In any month each country might supply not more than one 
tenth part of the yearly quota, while the non-completed portion of the quota 
in any month might be delivered in the following months up to the end of the 
quarter of the calendar year. Over and above this quantity an annual quota 
was assigned to Poland in January 1933 of 1,500 tons at a duty of 100 RM. 
the quintal. 

The above system of quotas could not however prevent the further fall in 
the price of butter. It soon appeared that the German market was not in a 
position to accept the quantities agreed on without a sharp decline in price. In 
the first place the recent expansion of the national supply was confronted by 
a greatly reduced purchasing capacity. According to the returns of the Statis¬ 
tical Office of the Reich, milk production had increased from 1928 to 1931 by 
nearly 2,000,000,000 litres Of still greater importance was the fact that fats 
and oils were competing with butter. 

It became increasingly evident that maintenance of butter prices depended 
on a systematic influencing of the whole supply of fats. If purchasing capacity 
weakens, butter tends to be rejjlaced to a great extent by rendered fat and mar¬ 
garine. There was now no restriction on the import of either of these competing 
products, more especially margarine and its raw materials. In consequence of 
progress in technique and organisation, and especially in consequence of the price 
fall in whale oil and in vegetable oils the margarine factories had brought down 
their prices by degrees to 0,50 RM. per kg., and were thus fully able to meet 
the reduced purchasing capacity. The production of margarine in Germany 
increased from about 200.000 tons in 1931 to over 500,000 tons in 1932. The 
significance of this production is made clear by the fact that butter production 
in (Germany was estimated at 380,000 tons in 1931 and at 395,000 in 1932. The 
change that had come about in the nature of the supply of raw materials for the 
margarine industry was of the utmost importance for the national economy. 
Only from 2 to 3 per cent, of the raw materials so employed .still came from 
the home country. Whereas in prewar years more than 50 per cent, of these 
consisted of animal fats, mainly beef suet and lard, while only the remaining 
percentage was made up from vegetable oils and fats, in post war years scarcely 
four per cent, were animal fats, over (x) per cent, were vegetable oils and fats/ 
and over 35 per cent, whale oil, a material of which no use at all had been made 
in prewar years for the production of margarine. 

With margarine raw materials, such as whale oil and soya bean oil, for well 
known reasons, so cheap as they were, competition by German agriculture clearly 
became impossible. If competition were to continue, it would become necessary 
to reckon with a decline in the dairying industry, and as the course of prices 
indicated, even its ruin. The same would occur with pig farming, as the source 
of the supply of grease and lard, and hence a great part of the whole live stock 
industry would suffer. At the same time fodder crops would offer fewer possi¬ 
bilities and cereal prices would be further depressed, while all the time^ the ob¬ 
ject of endeavour was that of establishing equilibrium in agricultural production. 
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There is now a whole series of decrees and enactements relating to the reg^ 
ulalion of the fat industry ; the most important measures only will accordingly 
be reproduced here in chronological order. Of fundamental significance are 
two ordinances : 

(1) The decree of the President of the * Reich for the encouragement 
of the utilisation of nationally produced animal fats and nationally produced 
feeding stuffs dated 23 December 1932 and 

(2) The second decree of the President of the Reich for the encourage¬ 
ment of the utilisation of nationally produced animal fats and nationally produced 
feedings stuffs dated 23 March 1933. 

The substance of the Decree of 23 December 1932 is briefly as follows : 
The Ck>vernment may order that in the production of margarine every margarine 
factory lying within the Derman customs union shall employ a certdin quantity 
of butter, suet, lard and derivatives of these. If the Government exercises this 
power, then it may further decree, that a corresponding quantity of the products 
enumerated be mixed with the imported margarine The Government may 
also issue prescriptions as to the extent of the commercial production of marga¬ 
rine, artificial fats for cooking, salad oils, vegetable oils and solidified whale oil. 
The Government may further decree the extent to which the oil mills situated 
in the German Customs Union are to utilise national oilseeds. In view of the 
problems raised by certains provisions (in particular that of the addition of 
butter to margarine) and also of the opposition displayed on the side of the 
farmers, the regulations relating to the Decree of 23 December 1932 were 
not issued immediately 

The organisation of the fat industry received its actual form only on the 
introduction of the agrarian programme of the new Government, as contained 
in the Decree of 23 March 1933. The content of this decree is as follows : A 
Government monopoly is set up for all raw materials of margarine, for margarine, 
cooking fats and oils intended for direct consumption, the use of national suet 
in the production of soaps and candles is regulated, the manufacture of margarine 
cheeses prohibited, and oil fruits, oil seeds and oil cakes placed under the maize 
monopoly. The Government may make further provision in regard to the utili¬ 
sation of materials giving margarine the aroma of butter, utilisation of colour¬ 
ing materials of all kinds, and methods of preservation in margarine manu¬ 
facture, the marking and declaration of margarine and the utilisation of marga- 
• rine in commercial and agricultural undertakings The Government may further 
determine the number of kinds of margarine, may fix the quantities manufac¬ 
tured, prices and price margins of each of these, and may order a compulsory 
supply for certain kinds in favour of necessitous groups of population. A con¬ 
sumers* tax may be imposed on margarine, cooking fats, salad oil, vegetable 
fats and solidified whale oil, and the receipts from this tax are to be applied in 
the first instance to the cheapening of fats for the poorer population. 

The Decrees indicated the general lines of the Government pjEpposals, and 
the Government offices concerned had full powers for the regulation of details. 



The output of margarine was by a decree of 23 March 1933 limited to 60 per 
cent, of its former extent. It is enacted therein that every firm situated in the 
German Customs Union, manufacturing on a commercial scale margarine, cook¬ 
ing fats, salad oil, vegetable fats or solidified whale oil, may produce, in the pe¬ 
riod from 27 March to 30 June 1933, for each of the products mentioned, at 
most 50 per cent, of the quantity which it produced during the period from i 
October to 31 December. The Reichsminister filr Ernahrung und Landwirtschaft 
is to permit exceptions in special case, making the total production reach at 
least 60 per cent, of the quantities formerly produced. By the Decree of 21 June 
T933 the validity application of these provisions was extended to i October 1933 
and by a decree of 23 December 1933 indefiaiitely prolonged. 

The Oils and Fats Bureau {ReichssteUe filr Oele und Fetie) was established 
by a Decree of 4 April 1933. The consent of this body is in future essential 
to the placing on the market of fats and oils. A further Decree of 4 April 
T933 regulated the activity of the Bureau which was in no way intended to eli¬ 
minate ordinary trade, but merely to control and supervise it. A limit was 
also thereby placed on the import of oils and fats corresponding to the restriction 
placed on the production of margcarine. 

By a Decree of T3 April 1933, declaration and marking of margarine was 
made compulsory. The x>urpose of this Order was to restrict consumption of 
margarine and artificial cooking fats wherever the alternative of using German 
fats is possible without entailing for the consumer too heavy an additional expen¬ 
diture. It is ordered that in all hostels, inns, restaurants and boarding-houses 
etc., the use in preparation of food of margarine, cooking fats, solidified cooking 
oils, vegetable fats or solidified whale oil must be stated quite clearly on the win¬ 
dow-placard, bills of fare or pricelists. The same order applies to the seller 
of pastries, baked foods or other food stuffs, so far as the above mentioned oils 
and fats are used in the preparation of these. Moreover it is ordered that the 
kinds of oils and fats, used in the preparation of margarine or other cooking fats 
stored for sale or sold, must be clearly and legibly indicated—expressed as per¬ 
centages—on the containers or wrappings. This order did not at once take effect. 

The consumers' tax for which provision was made in the Decree of 23 March. 
1933 was fixed'by the Decree of 13 April 1933, and with effect from i May 1933. 
at 0.50 per kilogramme. As an equalising measure the customs duties were 
reused from 30 to 75 RM. per quintal. Out of the returns of this tax, the Govern*: 
ment set aside funds for cheapening fat for the poorer classes by means of the 
issue of cheap fat cards, or reduction vouchers. This reduction in the prices 
of fat for certain classes was regulated in another manner from 1 October Z933. 

The admixture of butter in margarine was not introduced. 

Among the tariff measures for protection of the fat market, mention should 
also be made of the raising of the duty on all rendered fats or lard. The import¬ 
ation of this product had increased considerably during the year 1932, while 
on account of engagements arising out of trade agreements the duty could not 
be raised above 10 RM. per quintal until 15 February 1933. Consequently by 
a Decree of 24 December 1932 it was ordered that for the import of (pork) lard 
an importation permit must be secured. The duty on these rendered* fats was 
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raised on 15 Ftebruary 1933 to 50 RM., and from 16 May to 75 RM, per quintal. 
This latter increase was due to the continuous increase of these fat imports even 
after the coming into force of the Fats Ordinances. 

By the Decree of 13 June 1933 the existing preferential duties for the animal 
fats, "premier jus **, oleomargarine and neutral lard, destined for the production 
of margarine were abolished. Beginning from 20 June 1933, the general tariff 
for suet of 50 RM. per quintal applies to "premier jus**, while for cdeomargarine 
and neutral lard the tariff on lard 75 RM. per c[uintal is applicable. 

Other regulations tended to promote the use of national lard. With effect 
from I July 1933 the margarine and cooking fats factories were exempted from 
the consumers* tax and allowed to raise their quota of production in proportion 
to their use of national lard. These measures were on i November 1933 
replaced (in accordance with a Decree of 23 September 1933) by a general making 
compulsory of the utilisation of national lard in the manufacture of margarine 
and of artificial cooking fats. The percentage of admixture of lard was fixed 
for the months of November and December 1933 at 5 per cent., for January 1934 
at 10, and for the months of l^'ebruary and March 1934 at 12 1/2 per cent. 

With effect from 23 Fcbruaiy 1934 (by l^ecree of iK February 1934) lard and 
bacon, crude pork fat and beef and mutton suet were included in the fats coming 
under the province of the Oils and Fats Bureau 

H* i«« ♦ 

Regulation of the dairy industry was uinlertakeii at the same time as that 
of fats. The orgamsctliott of the milk market was effected on the basis of para¬ 
graph 38 of the Law of 31 July 1930, as amended b^^ the Law of 20 July 1933. 
The amended paragraph states that enterprises for milk production for transform¬ 
ation and for handling of milk, as well as the milk trade, may be compelled 
to unite with a view to ensuring a scale of milk i)rices corresponding to the 
interests of producers and consumers alike. The Commission of the Reich for 
i^airjdng (Reich^kommissariai fur MiUhunrtschaft), set up on 21 September 1933 
and placed under the Kcichsmim^ter fur Ernahrunf' and Landwirtschaft^ was charged 
with giving effect to these measures of organisation. XJp to the cud of 1933, 
the milk producers, dairies and the milk trade, were grouped in Dairy Kedera- 
tioub in the 15 regions into which the Retch was divided, according to economic 
and natural condititms, for this purj>ose. The Dairy Federation Districts were 
sub<livided into districts of federations for milk distribution. The work of these 
organisations c<')nsists in regulating the supplies, prices, and price margins in the 
intermediary trade, on the fresh milk market and in connection with the trans- 
f<»rmation of milk. By imposing a levy on the fresh milk producers the Dairy 
Federation obtains the necc'ssary funds for making an equitable adjustment of 
prices between the varic^us groups of producers. 

Systematic organisation of the market for dairy products was introduced by 
the l/HW of 30 December 1933 relating to the trade in milk products followed 
by the regulating Order of 21 December 1933. The following are the regulations 
prescribed: anyone desiring to place on the open market within the customs barriers 
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either national or foreign dairy products must first offer them for purchase by 
the Oils and Fats Bureau (from i January 1934 known as the Bureau for Dairy 
Products, Oils and Fats). 

This restrictions however does not affect the butter and cheese which the 
proprietor of a dairy enterprise situated within the customs barriers has produced 
himself and which he sells direct to the consumer. The Bureau is not obliged 
to accept the surplus and the Reichsminister fUr Erndhrung und Landwirlsctiaft 
can establish maximum quantities up to which the Bureau may accept dairy- 
products. If the acceptance takes place, it is done on the legal basis of purcha.se 
and resale ; and after the payment of the difference existing between the purchase 
price and the sale price, which may be fixed by the Reichsministcr fur Erndhrung 
und Landwirtachajt, the goods may be placed on the open market. These orders 
became effective after a temporary regulation had been in fierce. Article 2 of 
the Decree of December 21, 1933 is inipi>rtant, because it authorises the Rcichs^ 
kommtssar for the daiiy-indu.stry to fix, in agreement with the Reichsministcr 
fur Erndhrung und Landwirtschaft, the prices and the price margins for the sale 
of butter and cheese. 

As regards trade policy measures we should mention the new regulation 
concerning the trade in dairy jiroducts between Holland and Germany. (Agree¬ 
ment of 15 December 1933). In accordance with this the Governments of both 
countries decide* among other things that a mixed committee shall be formed 
for the consideration of the interests of both parties as regards the dairy industry. 
This Committee may under certain circumstances prove to be of great signific¬ 
ance for the future organisation of the trade in dair^" products between both 
countries, as illustrated for example by the meeting of the Committee on 6 Feb¬ 
ruary 1934. At this mcetiiig the following recommendations were agreed : 

(1) The i>re.sent situation of the German butter market makes it desirable 
in the interests of both parties to reduce the import of butter from the Nether¬ 
lands into (xermany in the month of February below the j^roportiou of the total 
yearly <iuota prescribed for the month iti question. 

(2) In reference to present conditions of the (xerman butter market, the 
price of 112 Dutch guilders per 100 kilogramtues of Dutch butter is regarded 
as a fair price.. 

(3) The iireseiit supply situation of the German cheese market makes it 
possible to increase the inipcjrt of cheese from the Netherlands during the month 
of February above the proportion of the total yearly quota, prescribed for¬ 
th at month. 

I'urther regulation of the butter and cheese market was effected by two 
Decrees of 20 February 1934 for the establishment of uniform kinds of butter and 
cheese respectively. In accordance with the Butter Decree, only butter bearing 
the mark of its kind and its place of origin may be placed on the market. For 
butter nationally j)roduced, which must be marked as German, the following 
classifications are admissible : first grade or ** mark ” butter, fine dairy butter, 
farm butter and cooking butter. 

The Decree fixes the minimtiiii Te<iuiremeuts for each kind, and the i>rinci- 
ples for judging them. Foreign butter ma3" be x>laced on the market only if 
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clearly marked with the place of origin, and, when possible, also with the class 
designation as adopted for national butter. Methods of packing and inscriptions 
appearing on butter packages and containers are also subject to regulation. 
Butter of first grade may be stored for sale only if modelled in cakes of 500, 
250, 125 and 62.5 grammes. The Order came into effect on 4 April 1934 with 
some relaxations in respect of the period of transition. 

The Cheese-Decree of 20 February 1934 is intended to regulate the produc¬ 
tion, the marking and the packing of cheeses and is valid for all cheese offered 
for sale. The most important measures of the decree are those concerning fat 
content the marking of national cheeses, the packing and weight of soft cheeses 
(SchfnelzkUsc) and the marking of foreign cheeses. Paragraph 2 distinguished 
the following grades of fat content of cheeses : 

(1) Double cream cheese with a minimum fat content of 60 in the dry 
matter, expressed by 60 v. H. i. T. (60 von Hundert in der Trockenmasse) ; 

(2) Cream cheese with a minimum fat content of 50 v. H. i. T. ; 

(d) fat-cheese with a minimum fat content of 45 v. H. i. T. ; 

(4) Fat-cheese with a minimum of 40 v. H. i. T. ; 

(5) Three fourths fat cheese with a minimum of 30 v. H. i. T. ; 

(6) Half fat-cheese with a minimum of 20 v. H. i. T. ; 

(7) One fourth fat-cheese with a minimum of lo v. H. i. T. ; 

(8) Skimmed milk cheese with a minimum fat content of less than 
10 V. H. i. T. 

Paragraph 3 fixes the minimum fat content for the various sorts of cheeses. 
Paragraph 4 enumerates the regulation for the production of soft cheese (Schmrlz- 
kase). Paragraphs 5-10 contains the regulations as regards the marking of 
national cheeses. All marking is to be done so as to be durable and plainly 
visible. It is not necessary to mark skimmed milk cheese {Ma^erkase) as such. 
All cheeses subject to marking, except hard cheeses and semi-hard cheeses admit¬ 
ting of cutting may only be offered for sale wrapped. Wherever cheese is offered 
without wrapping the marker stamp must be put on the cheese itself. The stamp 
must give show the country of origin, the degree of fat content and the signature 
of the producer. This stamp may be replaced by inspection stamps where these 
are issiied. 

In open shops, on barrows or on the market the degree of fat content of 
all cheese which has been cut for the purpose of retail sales must be visibly marked 
by labels or discs affixed to the cheeses. The variety of cheese and its degree 
of fat-content must be matked also on the menus of restaurants etc. The same 
holds true for all newspaper advertisments and written offers, by catalogue or 
t>therwise. 

Paragraph 10 prescribes definite weights for blocks and wraj^pings of soft 
cheese in order to give the purchaser an idea and a guarantee as to the quantity 
bought. 

In accordance with paragraphs 14 and 15 cheese produced in foreign countries 
may only be offered for sale within the customs union if marked in German with 
the name of the country of its origin and indication of the fat-content. It may 
only be marked with the name of one of the established fat-grades or the corre- 
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spending designation in a foreign language if tlie fat content reaches the prescribed 
mini mum. The Reichsminister fUr Ernahrung und Landwtrtschaft may permit 
exceptions in so far as foreign cheeses are provided with identification marks 
or other marks indicating clearly the origin and the fat content of the dry matter. 

m 4 i 41 

The regulatton of the marketing of prei^erved milk and cream products and 
casein was made by a decree of 6 March ig34 The main provisions of the decree 
refer to sizes and markings of the packages. Instead of 30 only 5 sizes of packages 
will be sold on the future and in place of the 800 stamps only 12 factory-stamps 
and one common stamp of the German condensed milk factories shall be used. 

4i « lit 

From 1 April 1934 a Commissioner (Retchskommissar) was appointed for 
executing and supervising all matters relating to the regulation of the market 
for cattle, meat, milk, dairy products, poultry, eggs, and fat. The Reichs” 
kommis^ar is the subordinate of the Reichsernahrungsminister from whom he 
receives such powers as may result from the various I^aws and Jlecrees 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

ASSEKVRANZ--COMPASS Intematioualcs Jahrbuch ftir Vcrsicheruugswescn. 42. 
Jahrgang 1034 Wien. (XXXr-1264 p) 

[In spite of the continuance of the crisis, the publisher of the Assekuranz-Compass 
has decided to publish again this year the important Yearbook which was founded in 
1893 by Gustav J. Wischniowsky and has accordingly reached its 42nd issue. The 
data contained in this volume relate to 1932 

As in the previous issues, information is given in the 1934 volume relating to the 
composition of the management, the capital subscribed by the members, the brcmches 
of insurance written by the difiEerent companies, and 6, in the case of several, the 
statements of revenue and expenditure for 1931 and 1932. 

The Yearbook in question deals with 30 European countries, 7 African, 12 Amer¬ 
ican, 6 Asiatic countries and flhally with Australia. This volume represents a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of insurance matters, and it is to be hoped that it will 
shortly prove possible to re-publish for the principal cotmtries the Introduction which 
in the editions up to and including 1931 preceded the anal3rtical data and contedned an 
examination of the business done by the insurance companies in the course of the 
year in question]. 

Economic Conditions in FoRmc^N Countries 1932-1933 bv Virou, Jordan. 
National Industrial Conference Board Inc. New York, 1933- 

The National Industrial Conference Board of New York has published a study, 
prepared by Its President, Mr Virgil Jordan, on the Economic Conditions in the most 
impartemt countries of the world. 
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Mr. Jordan takea his starting jiolnt from a survey of world economic conditians 
on the eve of the World Monetary and Kconomic Conference (L,ondon, June 1933). 
The study is in two parts. Part I deals with the following subjects : rti temo-ffo n al 
Trade, International Movement of CW>ld, Commodity Prices, Porelgn ICxchanges. Pros¬ 
pects for Currency Stabilisation. Currency l>epreciatioxi and Business Activity, are dealt 
with in a special chapter, owing to the bearing such questions have on economic condi¬ 
tions at large. In the second Part of his study the author surveys the economic condi¬ 
tions in ICngland, France, Italy, tk^rmany, Belgium,* the Netherlands, Sweden, tlie 
Banubiaxi countries, Poland. Canada. Argentine. Bresil, Japan and China at the end 
of IQ32 and the beginning of i<)33 

Mr. Jordan's study has a considerable retrospective value and can be usefully 
consulted for comparative hiformation on the world economic and financial conditinos 
in the last five years 

KRiKCiniATTM, Ki>uari^. Dab liaiicrnhaub i» Oberobferretch.. Stuttgart, J. Kngelhom, 
01 p . pis , plans., 23,5 cm. (Forsohungen zur deiitst'hen l,audes-und Volkskimde . 
hrsg. von PYiedrlch Metz. Bd. m., Tift s). 

[This concise, wxll written and richlv illustrated treatise on the* peasant house in 
Tapper Austria deals priimurily with geographical aiifl folldori.stic questions But it 
contains so much material of agric'ultural interest, that it deserves to be brought also 
to the attention of research workers in agricultural i*eononiics and espcciallv in farm 
organisation and management Uei-enlly there has been a general tendency in various 
countries to lay ])arlieiilar stress on the study of the problems of the peasant farm 
as an economic unit. In this coiuieclioii it seems quite natural that the lay out 
of the farm yanl, the arrangement of dwellings, stables, storage buildings eii* , the 
interior arrangemeut of rooms and even the building methods should be studied 
thoroughly not only from the technical, but also from the economic ]>oint of view 
A .study such as the one we are reviewing is a valuable basis for studies of this kind 

It is surprising to see h<3w great varieties in the type of farm buildings may be 
found in .sueh a .small area as Upper Austria The author di.stinguislies five' types of 
peasant houses, the four-angle farm {Vierkanlhof), the foiu--side farm {Viersctthof^, 
the three-side farm {Drcisetihof), the smgle unit farm {Salchurf(er Einhaits) and 
the Imier-Austrian group-farm {Innerbsfery. Haafenhof). A map shows llie geographical 
distribution in the area stwHed. Besides giving a minute de.seription of these five 
types of farms and their mo<lifieation9, the autlior tries to explain the reasons which 
led to this great variety anti mentions in this connection as main factors the building 
technique with special regard to niaU*rial and liistorical tradition, the adaptation to 
natural environment, economic conditions and finally historical topography. A biblio- 
graphy and a niunber of plates with well chosen photographs and drawings arc added]. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

Books. 

Economics. 

Burns, A F. Production trends in tbe TTnited States since 1870 New York, Na¬ 
tional l)ureau of economic re.sc'arch, 1034. XXXII, 363 p. (Publication of the 
National bureau of economic research. No. 23.) 

KgrrT, P. Autarkic Innsbruck, Warner, 1034. IV, 146 p. 

Statistic <>. 

Vinci, F. Manualc di stattstica : iutroduzione fillo studio quantitativo dei fatti 
scxdali. Bologna, Zauichelli. 1034 ^ '' 

1 c(*i station 

Annt 7 \trk de legislation francaise, pui>lie par la Society de legislation compar6c, 
contenant le texte des principales lois vot^es en FVaiice en i<i32. annee. 

Paris, Ivihr gen <le droit ct de jurivSprudcuce, 103 XII, 208 p. 

IHircd Economic 

Astor, [Wahlorf,] viscount, & K. yV II. Mthirav. The planning of agriculture, 
bomloii, (Oxford univ press, TQ33 XVI, 180 p. 

l>owKT<T„ A. A., & 0 B JKSNKSS The ^merican farmer and the export market. 
Muineapolis, ITiiiv. of Minnesota press, fi€>34]. 26<> p. 

GETyi>iCRN Crtspknjk)RF, O. V. I>ic wirt.schaftsgeograi>hischc Struktiu* der I,and- 
wirtscliaft Sclilcsiens. Breslau. Marcus, 1934. 163 p. (Zur Wirtscliaftsgeographie 
lies deutschen Ostens. lift. 7 ) 

KELrnoKFKK, II Die I.,andwirtschaft von England imd Wales. Versuch einer gcogra- 
pliischen Darstellung ilurer landschaftlichen Verschiedenheiten. Freibiu*g i. Br. 
& Heidelberg, Oeographist'he Institute der XJniversitftten, 1933. X, 196 p. 
(Badische geograplii.sclie Abhandlungen Hft. 11.) 

Mkdtci, O. Ricerche intorno-airazicnda agraria tipica. Primo contribute. Faenza, 
L,ega, 1933. i6q p. (Bologna. Osservatorio di economia agraria. [Pubblica- 
zione], n. it.) [Ex. : Annali dell’Osservatorio di economia agraria di Bologna. 
V. 3.] 

Vicenza. Consigwo provinciat;® i>ki4^'EConomia corporattva, I^ condizioni eco- 
noniiche della provincia di Vicenza durante I’anno 1932. Vicenza, Tip. com- 
merciale, 1934* ^5 P* [Ex. . E’attivitd. economica in provincia di Vicenza 
neH’anno 1932.] 

Credit. 

Kokoxkxewicz, O. Vergangenbeit, Oegenwart tmd Zukunft des Agrarkredits. Ber¬ 
lin, Heymann, 1934. 3 ^ P- (OffentlicheKreditwirtachaft. Bd. 4.) « 
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Insurance* 

Asskcur^nz-Compass. IntematiotiAles J akrbuch fttr Versiclierungsweaeti. 42 J ahrg. 
1934, Wien, 1934- XXXI, 1264 p. 

Co-operation* 

SociAi, science reseai ch council. Advisory committee on social and economic research 
in agriculture. Research in agricultural cooperation : scope and method. John D. 
Black, editor. New York City, 1933. p. (Bulletin n<» 15.) 

/ 

M tscella neo us * 

Noi«di£, B. baron I«*Irak . origines historiques et situation intemationale. Paris, 
I^ibrairie g^ndrale de droit & de jurisprudence, 1934. VIII, 247 p. 
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AGRARIAN REFORM IN YUGOSLAVIA {Continued) (*) 

THE AGRARIAN ORGANISATION BEFORE THE REFORM, THE LEGAL 
BASES OF THE REFORM AND THE APPLICATION TO THE DIFFERENT 

PARTS OF YUGOSLAVIA. 

(B) Bosnia and Hicrzi^govxna. 

I Extent and Economic Character of the Regions. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina taken together account for an area of 5,119,900 
hectares, including 1,2(^6,424 ha of arable land, 419,734 ha. of tneadowland, 
768,633 ha. of pastureland, 6,280 ha. of vineyards, 44,113 ha. of orchards, 
2,552,320 ha. of forest, 20,265 ha of marshland and 120,000 ha. of uncultivated 
land This last is mainly Karst. which is in parts overgrown with coppice 
and provides a scanty pasture for sheep and goats 

In Bosnia the climate is subalpine; Herzegovina has a continental climate 
in the East and a Mediterranean climate in the West The soil in the mountain¬ 
ous and hilly portions of Bosnia is fertile, more suitable for fodder production 
than for cereal growing, although the latter preponderates; in Herzogoviria 
the fertile soil, or red earth ", is confined to the valleys of the Karst and to the 
high plateau. Stock farming forms the most important branch of agricultural 
production; the home production of breadgrains is not adequate, large quantities 
of cereals having to be regularly imported. 

The valleys of the Karst are traversed by streams which tend to disappear 
underground leaving their torrent beds dry; on the other hand when in full flood 
even these ravines cannot hold the water and constant inundations are the 
result. Improvement schemes have been planned and when these are completed 
the cereal production should abundantly cover the requirements of the region. 
Of equal importance with the regulation of the watercourses is attention to 
drinking water and facilities for watering stock. Next to the water supply the 
most important problem of the region is the afforestation, the effect of which 
should be not only the extension of productive areas but also the general 
improvement in climate and especially in the precipitations. 

<*) For the preceding part of this article, see Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of the IniemaHonal Review of 
Agriculture for the months of March, April and May 1934. ^ 





2 . — System of Land Tenure in the early mediaeval period up to the Ottoman Invasion^ 

Mention has already been made of the character of the land tenure prevalent 
among the Southern Slavs in the early Middle Ages. Its distinctive features 
were the system of overlordship and servitude, the extent of the services to be 
rendered by the holders of land to the landlords,, and further the heavy penalties 
for insubordination which were not an essential part of the land tenure S3rstem 
of the early Middle Ages in other parts of Central Kurope. As regards Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, there were some specific characteristics which arose out of 
the historical conditions in this region of the Slav South (i). The basis of national 
unity was also here the membership of the tribe (plente) at the head of which was 
a iupan (count). The tribe was formed from family groups {zadru^e), within 
which all male members had equal rights and the freely chosen leader of which 
could make and execute decisions only in agreement with his kinsmen. As time 
went on in place of the collectivism of the zadruga^ there grew up a seniority 
in the case of the families which had known, whether as Hupani or in some other 
way, how to secure a larger holding of land for themselves. This seniority in 
the social structure of the epoch becomes the forerunner of the feudal relation. 
In the Xlth century (i) two kinds of land ownership are met with: the allodium 
as the free personal holding, and the ** terra regalis " which was solely at the 
disposal of the king and which he assigned in fiefs. The allodium (inheritance) 
was known as bahttna, plemenita baittna, plemenUina : with it went rights which 
were connected alike with the utilisation of the land and with participation in 
the affairs of the State in svit and rusag (Council, Assembly), thus forming the 
basis of the feudal noble status. The owners of allodial lands were all on an equal 
footing as knezovi, or princes, plemenita gospoda, or nobles, and all associated 
with the king as equals. The allodial holding was worked by the “ kmet domi¬ 
ciled on it, who kept a part of the produce themselves and delivered the remainder 
—at most a third—to the landlords. In contrast to the Serbian " mjerop, the 
Bosnian kmet was not compelled to render any services other than the delivery 
of the share of the produce; he was not bound to the soil but might.abandon his 
kmet holding, and could not be compelled by his lord to return. It appears that, 
apart from the method of royal assignment, whereby the peasants already on 
any land assigned in fief became kmet, the establishment of kmet relations could 
be effected by simple agreement. In these cases the duration of the bond was 
usually limited in advance; the time limits were however often much extended, 
e. g., to the life time of the father of the family, or up to the death of his children 
* or even his grandchildren, or for a fixed term of years. This type of contract 
is known from earliest times and became more numerous with the development 
of land ownership, since it must be assumed that, even at the time when serfdom 
prevailed over all Kurope and attained its greatest extent among the Southern 


(x) The followinDr account is based on the work of Dr. Ciro Trubruca: HtstortSka podiog a agrarnog 
pUanja u Hosni, Glasntk Memaljskoga muMcja • Bosnt t Hercegovtnf, XXVII, 19x5, p. X09 et seqq. (The 
historical bones of the agrarian prbblein in Bosnia and Herxegovina). 



Slavs, there was always a free element in the population which did not completely 
disappear but was on the contrary widely represented (i). This free element 
was in a position to conclude agreements establishing duties and rights in accord¬ 
ance with requirements, and taking the form sometimes of a simple lease» some¬ 
times of a share farming agreement, holding in emph3rteusis or ** livelar holding. 
The object in any case was to secure of such an area of land as seemed essential 
for meeting the needs of the family community, or in other words adequate for 
the requirements of a decent homestead. The first forms of mutual agreements 
of this type are clearly connected with still earlier relations of the times of the 
Roman rule; this is especially the case in Dalmatia, as will later be seen. In 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by far the larger number of these agreements contained 
the kmet obligation, viz., to work the land of the lord, to manure it, to sow, till, 
reap, thresh, and deliver one third or one half of the crop to the landlord (2). The 
amount of the landlord’s share was controlled at threshing time by the land 
owner. The third was called tretina **, the half “ polovina ” and it was alwa3rs 
measured on the gross product and never on the net product. 

This circumstance became in later times the chief obstacle to any intensified 
cultivation of the kmet holding, since—as will later appear—the fact of the 
produce sharing being effected on the basis of the gross return deprived the 
kmet of any stimtdus to an additional application of labour and capital. He 
might plant a garden on his holding without incurring a special due, and from 
this the produce was entirely his own, but the size of any garden plot might not 
exceed 4000 square paces For the hoeing of uncultivated land or the layout 
of a vineyard the kmet received a money grant from the landlord, but was expected 
to repay nearly one half back, while he might keep the other half. If the landlord 
owned woodland, the kmei might collect what fuel wood he needed without pay¬ 
ment and he might also make use of the acorns. In acknowledgement of this 
the kmei had to deliver to the landlord on certain feastdays a pair of hens, 10 eggs 
and cl kid {poklon). The landlord had the right to one third of the orchard pro¬ 
duce, and to half the crop of hay Apart from these dues to the landlord the 
kmet had, as had all free peasants, grazing rights on the common pastureland. 

The obligations of the landlord were summed up in the platonic duty of 
protection of the kmet, in the more tangible duty of erecting the buildings for 
the kmet holding while the upkeep of these devolved upon the tenant. I^ater 
there was added the obligation of supplying the kmet in times of scarcity with 
food and seeds. 

On the whole the situation of the kmet in Bosnia and Herzegovina under 
the rule of the national Bans and kings may be described as relatively favourable, 
especially as compared with the position of the dependents of the landowners 
in the neighbouring Serbia or in Central Burope at the same time The size 
of a kmet holding is given by Truhelka (3) as from 70 to 80 dunum for the best 


(z) Sbklxobr Gcthard* D%e \ox%ale und polUtsehe Bedeutung der Grundherrschaft tm fruhen MtiUl- 
aUer. Quoted in Sombart Werner: Der modeme KaptUdt^mus. igaz Bd I*i, S. ^6 

(2) TRTTHBZ.KA Dr. C., H%i>tor% 6 ha podloga, etc., p. zz8 et seqq. 

(3) Trzthbuca Dr. C : The H%storxca!L Bases, etc. p. Z33 et seqq. 



land, zoo dunum for medium quality land and 130 dunum for the poorer land, 
a dunum being taken as 40 by 40 paces, or about 900 square metres. This area 
roughly corresponds to the extent that can be worked by a pair of draught oxen 
in a farming season, and as the Turks later introduced their expression " 6 ift " 
for a pair of oxen, the designation “ Ciftluk ” or “ Htluk became adopted 
for a kmet homestead, a term still in use to day. The hmet holding or homestead 
thus offered the basis of a decent peasant existence, and the institution was there¬ 
fore in conformity with the endeavour of all agrarian reformers up to the present 
day, viz., the ensuring of a healthy, contented peasantry with capacity for pro¬ 
gress; an objective, it may be added, furthered in Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
an especially important principle to be found in the earlier land tenure system 
of those territories, the indivisibility of the kmei holding, which is always and 
in all circumstances preserved. This was easy where the kmet title had originated 
in a family group {zadruga), since this institution has clearly permanent, one 
may say ** eternal status ; but also where single individuals were in the posi¬ 
tion of kmet, a division even in the case of the death of the kmet could not take 
place, and the holding instead passed as an undivided whole into the hands of 
one of the heirs or it was transferred to another person. The indivisibility also 
attached to the common pasturage which equally might not be divided or alien¬ 
ated. so that this common property of the tribe or of the village (Mark) remained 
undiminished permanently. 

Besides the kmet and the free peasantry which remained independent 
there were at that time also true nomads and true slaves. In regard to the 
former further detail will be given in the chapter on the agrarian reform in Sou¬ 
thern Serbia; in regard to the slaves C. Truhelka brings unassailable proof that 
there were still slaves in the XVth century, and accordingly that, at a time when 
this institution had already wholly ceased in the other parts of Hurope, it was 
still in existence here. In a detailed discussion (1) of the will, dated 5 January 
1466, of ** Cast *’ Radin, a Pataren (or Albigensis, Bogumtlen), who in the hier¬ 
archy of his religious creed held this high office corresponding to that of a bishop, 
and was also adviser to Duke Stefan, C. Truhelka adduces a large number of 
official sources found in the archives at Ragusa (Dubrovnik) relating to that 
epoch, mentioning the brisk trade carried on by the citizens of Ragusa in slaves 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina, their market extending as far as Zara, Pola, Venice, 
Apulia, Trani and even Jerusalem and Cyprus. These slaves were by religion 
Albigenses {Bogumilen) ; in Bosnia, as well as in Western Serbia, they were acquired 
by purchase or exchange, e. g. for a horse, and were looked upon as chattels and 
not as human beings (tunquam de re sua proprta). It remains doubtful how 
slaves (robovt, otroci) came to be enslaved, whether by expulsion from the family 
group {zadruga), as perhaps the most convenient way of coming by money, or on 
the orders of the landlord, or whether merely stolen. The cases adduced by 
Truhelka are always individual cases only, and no explanation is forthcoming of 


(x) Appearing in Wtssensohafhchc MtUetlut^gn aus Bosnten und der HerMcgovtna. XIII Band 19x6. 
Scparaladnick. Wicn. Ilolxhauacr. 



the fact that some slaves according to origin come from slavejfamilies, which—as 
was the case in Serbia--were such de lege and so remain. 

At the close of the period which has been briefly described in respect of 
its land tenure relations, i, e , from the time of the immigration of the Croats 
and Serbs in the Vlh and following centuries into Bosnia and Herzegovina up to 
the collapse of the national dynasties, the situation of the kmet became less fa¬ 
vourable. Their numbers became constantly larger as compared with the free 
peasants, so that their services due to the landlords increased in range, and their 
most prized right, security against eviction, was constantly infringed. In addition 
internal dissensions broke out among the feudal lords and in relation to the ruler, 
whose power gradually diminished, so that at last the State lost its capacity for 
resistance. Kventually the increasing diffusion of this sect of the Patarens 
who were treated with hostility equally by Rome and Byzantium, resulted 
in a deep cleavage in the unity of national feeling which rendered the already 
loosened structure ready for overthrow. 

The overthrow came with the Ottoman invasion; in the year 1463 the last 
Br>snian king, Stjepan Tomasevic, fell, in 1462 the last Duke of Herzegovina. 
Up to the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878 the country remained 
under the rule of the Sultan and its S3rstein of land tenure was one imposed 
by that rule. 

3. — Land Tenure under the Ottoman Rule. 

It is not to be supposed that the Turks, as conquerors, spread destruction 
as did the barbarians from the North when they invaded the Western Roman 
Bmpire. The Turks in the first instance were content to establish the absolute 
supremacy of the Sultan (Imam), to when all the conquered territory belonged, 
with the organisation of its administration and its theocratic jurisdiction on the 
basis of the supreme religious law (that of the Koran), and as also to fix all taxes 
in money or kind which were sometimes reckoned on a basis varying with the 
revenue and sometimes fixed at a certain limit (haradzi - mukaseme and haradzi 
muvezaf). Otherwise the Turks respected the language of the population (i), 
its tribal organisation, the other social and religious institutions, and in 
particular the system of land tenure. All the former landlords, or knezi, if they 
embraced Islam, became simply “ beys **, or if of less noble status then “ Aga "s, 
and they remained quite undisturbed in their relations with their kmet. Barge 
numbers thus changed their faith; more especially virtually all of the former 
" Pataren " went over to the faith of the conquerors who treated them with 
more tolerance than had the orthodox Christians. In course of time, the land 
tenure relations, so far as their regulations was not prescribed by the Sheriat, 
were regulated by ** Kanune " of the Sultan, of which a large number are 
in existence with partially contradictory content. The tendency of these 
was influenced, for reasons easy to understand, by the rulers of that time 

(i) There waa a special Slav chancery at the court in Constantinople, and the official lan^uaf^ 
of the Turkish authorities in dealings with the population was Serb-Croat. See; I>r. CV TRUBd.XA: 
Historical Bases, etc. p. xs3, et seqq. from which the further Information given in text is drawn. 
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mainly in favour of the landlords (spahis), and the situation of the kmet became 
more and more unfavourable. In the XIXth century it led to serious distur¬ 
bances which gave the opportunity at the close of the Congress of Berlin in 
1878 of establishing order in Bosnia and Herzegovina by means of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. It would involve too great a digression to describe in 
detail the development of the Ottoman land tenure in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and accordingly the final outcome only can be indicated as it appeared at the 
time of the occupation of the two States by the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
in 1878, Among the numerous earlier '* Kanune " of the Sultan, two Ordin¬ 
ances appeared to be of special importance: 

the so-called Ramazan I^aw of 7 Ramazan 1274 (2 May 1858) which mainly 
regulated the legal titles of the holding in land in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
the Order of 14 Safer 1276 (12 September 1859) which on the basis of an 
enquiry (tanzimat) held in Constantinople, regulated the relations between land 
lord and kmet. 

(a) I^and holding in Bosnia and Herzegovina is in the terms of the Sheriat 
completely in the hands of the Imam (Sultan, Caliph). The right of disposal 
however is left to private persons, in each case in accordance with the legal 
title of the parcel of land concerned within defined limits. In reference to this 
the Ramazan law, in close observance of the former pre-Turkish land tenure 
relations, distinguishes five categories of land holding in respect of the right of 
disposal: Erazi memlukc " K. Kmirije", ''E. mevkufe'', “ E. metruke'", and 

" K. mevat 

As erazi memluke is considered all priyate holdings (mulk), which were such 
from eailicr times, such as house sites in towns and villages with a half dunum 
as courtyard or garden, as well as these same parcels of the next following cate¬ 
gory {erazi emirije) which with special permission of the Scheriat were transferred 
into the category of erazi memluke (mulk). These parcels of land could be freely 
bequeathed, sold or given in pledge ; in the event however of the holding being 
without an owner, the land reverted to the Sultan. 

Erazi emirije are all parcels of land, to the usufruct of which a person became 
entitled on the ground of a special legal document, a tapija (a species of land 
register document), issued by a specially authorised State official) tapumemur). 
In earlier times the tapija had been issued by the spahija or landlords, and the 
usufructuaries had as “ rekaba for the title to render the ** haradzi-muvezaf " 
and the “ haradzi-mukasem The " haradzi-muvezaf " consisted in a part 
of the yearly crop (from one tenth to a half), the ** haradzi-mukasem " was paid 
in cash and was variously estimated (i). By the new law the right of the spahi 
to these payments completely ceased, and was instead assumed by the State, 
which imposed for the issue of a tapija a uniform tax of 5 per cent, of the value 
of the parcel, with a small charge in addition for the preparation of the document. 
The new usufructuary might utilise the land thus legally assigned to him as he 
judged best, but might not leave it without cultivation for longer than three 
years, on pain of having it taken away from him without compensation. 


( 7 ) TRUBI57.JCA C.: Iltsior^Ska podloga^ etc., p. zsq 
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The holder might not allow land assigned to him as " erazi-emirije " to deter¬ 
iorate in any way, and moreover had to obtain special permission for establish¬ 
ing special crops (vines, fruit, garden produce), since by erection of a house, 
or by the cropping indicated, the etazi^etnirij is endorsed as private property, 
at least so long as the house or these crops remain on it. As soon as these come to 
an end and the land is again brought under the plough, the private property {erazi 
memluke, mulk) becomes once more erazi emirije. 

The erazi emirije lands pass on the death of the father to the son, and are 
inheritable in the direct line of descendants. If however there is no son, but only 
daughters or more distant kinsmen, a new tapija has to be obtained so as to take 
possession of the erazi emirjie thus left without an owner. I^and held on this 
tenure may not be mortgaged or pledged; and division is only so far permitted 
when the resulting portions are large enough to provide for the essential 
requirements of a family. 

Erazi mevkufe are parcels of land that have been bequeathed from private 
property {mulk) to religious foundations or are in pcrpetuo maintained as places of 
burial and can be assigned to no other use. Erazi-emirije might be made erazi 
mevkufe only by special concession of the Sultan (by means of a mulknama). 
Adtriinistration of the Vakuf ** was entrusted to a special administrator {mu- 
tevelija)\ and frequently it was laid down in the archives of a foundation that 
this oflicer must always be chosen from the family of the founder, with the result 
that only quite a small share of the revenues was allotted to the purposes of the 
religious foundation out of the income of the Vakuf; in this way there arose 
veritable family etitailed estates which under the protection of the Sheriat 
secured the permanent status of the family. 

Erazi metruke are jjarcels of laud serving public utility purposes, e, g., thresh¬ 
ing floors, streets, roads, and musi^alc (prayer places) and also pastures (mera) 
and forest (baltaluk) in so far as they are used for the neighbouring villages and 
towns. No one may plough the erazi metruke or take them into use for any other 
purpose, and no right can be acquired over such land, whereas on erazi emirtje 
and mevkufe alter ten years of undisturbed posscvssion the land is adjudicated to 
the squatter as erazi emirtje. The extent of the common pa.stureland is approxi¬ 
mately determined at up to half a mile in radius from the boundary of the com¬ 
mune, its use is limited to those belonging to the locality; strangers may use it 
only if they have acquired domiciliary rights. Wood may be taken from the 
forests in unlimited quantities foi individual use, and for the supply of the town 
population wood may be felled for sale from the common forests, and may be 
transported to the towns in the usual way, by draught animals. 

Erazi mevat are all parcels of land not falling under any of the foregoing 
categories, such as land on which no one holds a tapija, and which are so far distant 
as to be completely out of earshot of the village or town. In the Ramazan law 
this distance is determined more precisely as being a mile or an hour along the 
road. All waste land, so far distant, whether forest, brushwood, grassland or 
Karst falls under this category; it is “ No man's land *’ and belongs to the State, 
or the Sultan, in direct possession. With permission from the State, or the me- 
mur, anyone may clear and bring under cultivation as much as he can,'and thinks 
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well, of auch land, and may after three years of tillage apply for the issue of a 
tapi^a^ in respect of transfer of the parcel into the category of ercizi etnirije in his 
own favour. 

(6) The relations between landlord {spahi, sahih) and kmet (mustedzir, tenant) 
are regulated by the previously mentioned Safer Decree. According to the sources 
used by Dr. Truhelka this relation was a temporary, limited agreement referring 
to private rights (i), legalised in each separate case by a special deed of 
agreement in prescribed form. In all agreements the obligation of the landlord 
was the same: to erect the buildings necessary to the kmet holding (tschifluk) at 
his own expense, while it was the duty of the kmet to see to the upkeep. Further 
the spahi had the right to one third of the fruit harvest (earlier often the half) 
and to the portion (hak) heretofore customary of all other crops: from one fifth 
to a half, according to the locality in which the holding was and according to the 
customary rights recognised by the law. The kmet was under the obligation of 
working the land in .systematic fashion, and of paying, after deduction of a tenth 
for the State, the agreed portion of the remainder in kind to the spaht. Apart 
from this payment in kind, the kmet had no other services of the usual kind to 
render, except for some unimportant local services. Only in certain cases, set- 
out clearly in the Safer decree, could the kmet be declared by the spahi to have 
forfeited his homestead, e. g , ii he should not have cultivated the parcel of land, 
or if he had done the landlord an injury, refused the payment of the hak^ or if he 
had undertaken some task which was contrary to the agreement. On the other 
hand the kmet could abandon his homestead without giving reasons, if he gave 
notice at the time of harvest, and had divided the produce in accordance with the 
agreed proportion. In this event he had a claim to a compensation corresponding 
to the buildings, orchards, etc , if erected or laid out by himself: the mediaeval 
** amelioramentum If the kmet holding should be put up for sale by the land¬ 
lord, the kmet had a prior right of purchase at the price which might be offered 
by any other bidder. 

Neither the Ramazan Daw not the Safer Decree interfere with the legal 
situation of the free peasants nor do they affect that of the parcels of land which 
constitute the private property of the spahts (Beys, A gas) t. e., their own holdings 
cultivated by themselves or at their own costs. Such holdings known originally 
as ** Has " and later as “Beylik corresponded in some respects to the German 
Salland ** (demense land). 

4. — Land Tenure under the Rule of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

The reforms effected by the Ramazan Daw and the Safer Decree related 
exclusively to the territory of Turkey in Kurope, where the historic bases for 
development of land tenure system were present, as briefly outlined above. In 
all other regions of the vast Ottoman Kmpire the conditions so described were 
quite unknown; the kme^ relation is not of Turkish introduction, but a historical 
Bukins c>xvg,\T\ tTonx <.o\xntry itseM, hcteTnUneJl in VvCfSfe. 

(X) Truusuca. l>r. C.; 7 ht H%stor%cal Bas«, etc. p. 193 et seqq. 
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When at the Congress of Berlin 13 June 1878 the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
received the mandate to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina as well as the Sanjak 
of Novibazar the reason stated was the necessity of putting an end to the unrest 
in those territories. The root cause of this unrest lay in the conditions of land 
tenure which had become intolerable. The internal decay of Turkey made it pos¬ 
sible for the spahis {Beys, Af^as) in Bosnia and Herzegovina, in spite of the san¬ 
guinary defeat of the rebellion against the Ottoman Government, to evade those 
provisions of the reform legislation which were advantageous to the kmet, and to 
make their situation increasingly oppressive. 

The situation was turned to account by the growing national feeling of 
the Serbs and Croats whereby the existing contrasts were exaggerated and fuel 
was added to the discontent, and in this way the situation in both provinces 
became practically untenable. It might be supposed therefore that the first 
business of the new mandate government would be the regulation of the agrarian 
question, but the entire period of the Austro-Hungarian rule passed (1878 to 
1918) without any real solution being reached. This is not however to imply 
that the Austro-Hungarian rule did not improve the position of the kmet and 
render it more tolerable: on the contrary a whole series of detailed provisions 
tended to remove from the relationship the harshness which had given rise to 
the complaints previous to the occupation (i). Thus in the first place the 
kmci title was regarded as hereditary, that is to say, the kmet homestead remained 
without special agreement in the posses.sion of the family which had formerly 
worked it and lived on it. The right to remove the kmet was allowed to the 
spahi only in accordance with a properly authorised procedure, after full in¬ 
vestigation of the reason given for the disturbance, in the presence of assessors 
representing alike the spahi and the kmet. The whole relationship was no longer 
considered as one of private right but as a public juridical institution, and was 
a subject for appeal from c^ne court to another (Decree of the Bosnia-Herzego¬ 
vina Provincial Government of 8 December 1895, Z. 145,493). The kmet title 
was on the basis of the law of 1884 separately entered as a real right in the 
I/and Register for kmet homesteads, and the kmet could be removed from his 
homestead only, as already explained, if a magisterial decision was given in respect 
to this, and the decision was inserted in the register. Further, any changes 
in the extent of the homestead, or sale of separate parts of it by the landlord, 
were only valid, if undertaken with the consent of the kmet and if a properly 
authorised deed was drawn for insertion in the land register {2) It should be 
added, that even in the view of the Austro-Hungarian administration the kmet 
title represents merely the hereditary title of a peasant family to the perpetual 
usufruct of a parcel of land in exchange for payment in kind. There were dis¬ 
tinguished from this form of tenure other usufructs on strange lands which in 


(x) See: Reports on the Admtntstratxon of JJosnta and Herxegovtna x<)o6, xgo7, 1908-909- X9XO-i2, 
19x4-16. 

(3) See: PAiucikft I,j.: Kmetrovskt agram* odnoSaj % agrarno sakonodavsio u Bosni i Hersegovint. 
Obsor, Januaxy X930, Zagreb and Tudor Dr. Ivo: NajSa uprava i agrarno pUanje. Obsor. July X934, 
Zagreb. 



part came under the competence of the courts hut not under the administrative 
authoritieSf since they were regarded as agreements as to private title not as 
public legal agrarian relationship. These included, for example, kesim contracts^ 
ortak contracts, tenancy agreements on the basis of the municipal code of laws. 
On the other hand the contracts referring to the hizmecar relationship depended 
Dn an existing kmet tenure of land and were dealt with by the administrative 
authorities (i). 

All these well intentioned attempts at improving the position of the kmet 
could have no decisive outcome, so long as they were not completed by the com¬ 
pulsory solution of the problem. The Government could not however decide 
on such a solution without endangering its political position. According to the 
first reliable census taking, there were 673,241 Serbian orthodox Christians (42.94 
per cent), 548,632 Mohammedans (34.99 per cent.) and 334,112 Roman Catholics 
(21.31 per cent.); of these the Austro-Hungarian nionaichy could count only 
on the Catholic Croatians; the supx>ort of the Moslems was only assured so long 
as the Government protected their traditional seigneurial rights, and by the 
Serbians it was at best merely tolerated, while these latter were directly ranged 
against a power which was so definitely opposed to the union of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina with Serbia. The Government was accordingly obliged to endeavour 
— particularly after the occupied lands in 1910 had also obtained a Parliamentary 
constitution — to keep the Moslems, as well as the Croatians, well disposed, and 
since their economic existence and social position was closely bound with the 
maintenance of the former seigneurial relation to the kmet, no radical solution 
of the problem could be introduced. The administration endeavoured to find 
a partial solution in the sense that it gave support to the optional purchase by 
the kmet of their tenure rights from the landlords, and with this object arranged 
for long term loans from various reserves (2). By this means between 1879 
1911, there were redeemed 32,681 kmet holdings for a sum of about 29 million 
crowns; the number of kmet was reduced from 559,853 to 524,597 persons, i. e., 
111.093 families, a fall of from 38.25 to 27 58 per cent, of the total population. 
By a law of 13 June 1911 the grant of loans for the purpose of the voluntary 
redemption of the kmet holdings was regulated by law. The Government was 
thereupon empowered to make available the purchase sum in cash up to the full 
value of the kmet parcel and to issue bonds bearing interest at 4 per cent, for 
amortisation in 30 to 50 years. All costs of the process of purchase were met 
by the Provincial Treasury, all corresponding documents and entries in registers 
are free of stamp and other charges. The outcome of the law was that in 1911 
and 1912 (3) there were 10,947 kmet homesteads purchased with 19,949,000 crowns. 
It may be noted that about 70 per cent, of all loans ranged from a minimum 
of 600 crowns to 3000, and that while the total valuation amounted to 37,292,000 

(x) It would not be practicable to purbue further all the subtle distinctions of the various tsrpes of 
land tenure aKteemenls. Tliey are enumerated here simply because they are mentioned in the later 
legislation and play a i>art in the definitive regulation of the kmet question. 

(a) Beruiht iXber d*e Verwaltung Bo^ntens uttd der Hergegovtna, T913. Wien, Z()Z 4 i 8. *8. 

(h) Crassez. Dr. G.: Zwe% Jahre fakuUaiwer Kmetenabldsung tn Bosmen und der Hentegovina* Wien 
19x4, 8. 5 u. ff. 
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crowns, the total payment on the other hand was 20,276,000 crowns; that the 
aggregate area of the land thus redeemed was 101,758 ha., including 78,016 ha. 
of cultivated land, and 23,741 of forest land. The nationality or religion of the 
families concerned was as follows: 76 i per cent. Serbian orthodox Christians, 
22.93 per cent Roman Catholic and o 97 i>er cent. Moslem. It may further be 
mentioned that over the same period 524 new kmet homesteads were formed under 
new contracts and 2,001 by division of existing ones. 

It soon was clear, that the optional purchase could not lead to the desired 
goal: the extensive kmet farms worked on the basis of a natural economy and not 
yet ready for a money and credit economy could not pay the annual instalments 
even reckoned low as they were, and on 31 I>ecember 1915 the arrears in these 
payments amounted to 89 per cent, of the sums due. The anxiety on the part 
of the kmet to effect the purchase often led to an overstimation of their economic 
capacity to pay, the consequent distraint of their property reduced them to a 
far worse position than that in which they were before attempting the ** libera¬ 
tion The administiation was forced to abandon this policy of an optional 
solution of the question. 

It was howe^’er essential that a solution should be found, as it was becoming 
increasingly evident that the kmet form of land tenure could not be maintained, 
either from a social or from an economic standpoint. This may be illustrated 
from a few examples 

Since the hak tax was payable only from crops and not from live stock, agri¬ 
culture in Bosnia and Herzegovina assumed the character of a very extensive 
cereal cultivation with the gieatest possible extent of fallow, which was used as 
pasture for stock. Only so much land was brought under the plough as was abso¬ 
lutely necessaiy’’ to produce the required breadstnffs and the hak, all other arable 
land was left as fallow, either grassed over or otherwise. Thus it came about that 
50 62 per cent of the total arable land proved every year to be fallow, and the 
land could .scarcely provide for the requirements of its own population in bread (3). 
With this type of farming, resembling that of the settled nomad, stable manure 
could not be collected in any btit quite small quantities, as the animals spent 
nearly the whole year on the pasture fallows, and only in the worst of the winter 
when the snow lay deep accepted a rough fodder of the coarsest kind of hay stacked 
on poles, while they were sheltered from the weather at best in wattle shelters. 

The provincial government endeavoured as a preliminary step to introduce 
the growing of fodder crops, in particular red clover and lucerne, so os to ensure 
thereby the winter feeds; endeavours were also made to facilitate the collection 
of stable manure and to prepare the way for an improvement of the national 
breeds of cattle. The attempt failed entirely owing to the action of the landlords 
who refused to accept hak in clover, and insisted that the arable land should be 


(1) Actually Bosnia and Herzegovina were obliged to Hupplenient their own production of bread 
grains, \ 3 y importing from Austria-Hungary about 400,000 quintals of maize and wheat annually, as 
well as 450,000 of wheat flemr. 

See; aHswdrttgen Warenverkehrr^ Fto^tmens und der Uerzcgtn ma.^ Jahrgang x, 

XVII, Sarajeva, 1900-19x7. 
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cropped in grain. It is intelligible tbat the landlord iiad no use for green clover, 
while the ^met, in accordance with the existing provisions of the law, was obliged 
always to invite the landlord to inspect the crops and to take away his third, 
before he might himself remove anything from the field. Hence, if for example 
the landlord postponed taking away his third of the clover hay after cutting, 
the kmet could not take his own two thirds, and meantime the second crop began 
growing and was choked under the hay already * stacked in the field; the second 
mowing was spoilt and the whole prospect ruined. It thus proved impracticable 
to intensify Jsfne/ farming in the direction of forage crops. It was also impossible 
to bring about intensive cultivation of cereals. Kvery addition of labour and 
capital made to the farming process of the kmei involves a progressive increase 
in the thiid share of the crop which falls to the landlord, while the value of the 
two-thirds remaining to the kmet would, in accordance with the wellknown 
law of diminishing returns, very soon be less than the increased outlay in labour 
and capital. The kmet, in fact, the more intensively he farmed, would stand to 
lose the more, while the landlord reaped the profit. No further proof is needed that 
a system of land tenuie which was definitely non-progressive and simply made 
impossible all efforts for the raising of the fanning standard, had lost any 
justification for existence 

When it became clear, that a voluntary liquidation of the kmet tenure in the 
way contemplated by the (rovernment could not be achieved satisfactorily within 
a measurable time, a proposal was introduced into the Landtag, recommending 
the liquidation of the tenure by a State procedure similar to the plan for land 
redemption which was being carried out at the time within the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy (I^aw Himovic). In thi.s way the total of the purchase money would 
be charged to the kmet but free of interest, so that the whole costs of the procedure 
would be borne by the State. Another solution of the problem was also contem¬ 
plated by the Government in the way of a natural apportionment of the kmet 
holdings. 

The difficulty inherent in this solution was that the kmet were resolved to 
surrender at most one third of their holding to the landlord, as corresponding to 
the proportion of the hak to the crop yield; on the other hand the landlbrds claimed 
half, their contention being that they now received the third of the net yield, 
while by taking over a mere third of the land they would, after deduction of the 
costs of production, actually receive less than before. This difi&culty was to be 
evaded by the assignment to the landlords from the public domains of as much 
land, forest and pasture, as would fully satisfy their demands (i). This could 
the more easily be done, as the monarchy at the time of the annexation crisis 
(1910) acquired by purchase from the Young Turk regime the whole of the erazi 
metruke and erazi muvat parcels which had belonged directly to the Sultan, and 
in consequence all this land was available for disposal. This well intentioned 
plan had however to be abandoned, as the kmet would not give up the smallest 
fraction of their holdings. Further schemes (2) were based on the view that 

(z) Fbxfauck Dr. It.: Ein neuer dktueUer Weg xur JLosung der hosnxschen Agrarfrage. Wien iQX)* 

(2) PBIPAX.XK Dr. H : (In an unpubliahed manuscript) D%e dosnttchs Agrarfrage. II, 19x8. 



with the liquidation of the kmet title it was for the landlords to surrender their 
hah charge from the hmei land, as the commutation of this charge and its impli¬ 
cation of servitude would represent a suitable form of redemption purchase. How¬ 
ever these schemes were also rejected as no satisfactory standard of value could 
be found for estimating the amount of the servitude charges. Finally the view 
prevailed that the km&t liquidation should be effected in Ja similar way to the 
freeing of the peasants in Austria; that is to say, it should be made obligatory 
on the side of the State, but in distinction from the procedure in Austria it should 
be effected exclusiv ely at the cost of the State, whereas the expenses of the freeing 
of the peasants in Austria fell one third on each side engaged and the remaining 
third on the State. (Para, ig of the Patent of 4 March 1849). method of 

estimation of the purchase money remained an open question, as the prices of 
land had risen during the war, and also in even greater measure the prices of all 
crop products liable to the hak charge, while there was no prospect of stabilisa¬ 
tion of prices (i). vSuch was the position of the question of regulation of the 
agrarian system in Bosnia and Herzegovina immediately before the collapse of 
the Dual monarchy, which had been fated to lack the force necessary to solve 
at the right time the most important problem of the country entrusted to its 
mandate. 

The accompanying table shows the distribution of land holding in Bosnia 
and Herzegr)villa in 1906: 

From the table it is clear that the areas owned by the free peasants is twice 
as large as that of the hmet holdings. It is furth^‘r clear that in respect of 
size, half of the free peasant holdings were dwarf or minimal holdings of under 
two hectares which c<nild not, even if intensively cultivated, yield the full main¬ 
tenance of a peasant family. On the other hand only 20 per cent, of the hmei 
holdings were included in this size group, while the remainder of these offered 
the basis of a decent subsistence. This fact is the explanation of the oft repeated 
assertion that the position of the kmet was in general better than that of the 
free peasants, since they possessed an inalienable basis of their economic existence, 
derived from the free division of land on inheritance, and in addition they were 
protected in the case of extreme need by the assistance it was the duty of the 
landlords to provide. In consequence too of their privilege in regard to fuel 
wood they were better off in that respect than the free peasants. None the 
less the desire for a radical and definitive liquidation of this residue of a long 
past epoch of feudal overlordship had become the more general and stronger 
from the fact that the landlords were in agreement on the matter. The land 
owners could not but prefer to secure, in place of the always precarious hak re¬ 
venues, a somewhat more stable form of income, even at the price of the lo.ss of 
the kmet holdings, and therewith of the last survival of a seigneurial position. 


(i) The Austrian land rademption was as compared with that In Busuia-Herzegovina the more 
easily carried through, as tlic dues in kind were entered in the Vrbarta as far back as the time of Maria 
Theresa (1778). The legislation of 1848 had thcixrfore only to replace the previously cstii^ted dues by 
their money value {tfluium). 



IfABtE XI. — The Distribution of Peasant Holdings in Bosnia and Herzegovine in igo6 before the beginning 

of the optional kmet liquidation). 
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so long regarded as a social asset. For what remained to the Beys and the Agas 
after the surrender of the kmet parcels, their *' Beylik, or own property, was 
sufBcient only in a relatively small number of cases to secure social prestige to 
the landlords, mainly Moslems. 

5. — The Application of the Agrarian Reform. 

Thus it was that in the course of the world struggle among the warring 
nations the problem of the liquidation of the kmet tenure in Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina became ripe for solution. The collapse of the monarchy did not however 
entail an immediately succeeding solution taking account of the interests of 
both parties; the Oordian knot, as the problem had appeared for decades past, 
could not be gradually loosened, it could only be cut by a bold stroke. This 
was effected, as was shown in the Introduction, by the Preliminary Bnactments 
relating to the Agrarian Reform of 25 February 1919. In the first clause of these 
enactments the kmet system of tenure in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 

as well as in the new territories of Serbia and Montenegro, was declared to be 
dissolved, and any subsequent formation of share tenancies of the kind was 
prohibited. The former kmet were declared (§ 2) to be free holders of land formerly 
held by them in share tenancy, a prescription which was extended by the Royal 
Decree of 21 July 1919 in so far that the former kmet tenants were to be entered 
by the competent courts in the land registers as owners of their holdings and 
the former ownership right of the landlord was extinguished. The registra¬ 
tion of the new owner was to be under the name of the household and not in his 
individual capacity, the object being so far as possible to secure the property in 
future as a peasant family entail. The regulation of the tenure under the 
members of the household (zadruga) was to be, in the terms of the Royal Decree, 
in accordance with customary right, in so far as this right was not further regulated 
by legislative provisions The new owners might not alienate nor mortgage their 
property: they had to pay all taxes from i January 1919 but they were at the 
same time granted full release from the hak dues for 1918 and 1919. The former 
owner had to apply for payment of these dues in grain or in cash to the State 
which further undertook to pay the landlords a rent corresponding to their former 
revenues until the question of their compensation was finally settled. In the 
case of landlords who instead of a rent or other compensation would prefer to 
retain the value in land, as much land from the State domain or from expro¬ 
priated estates was assig^ned a.s they could farm themselves. The question of 
compensation was regulated by the law of 12 May 1921 in the sense that all kmet 
tenures in Bosnia and Herzegovina were liquidated by means of a lump sum in 
compensation of 255,000,000 dinars. The individual owners received from this 
lump sum a compensation estimated on a descending scale on the basis of their 
land tax in 19x8 in such a way that the lowest tax up to a total of 40 crowns was 
multiplied by a fixed factor of 1600, in order to obtain the amount of the compensa¬ 
tion. The scale went up through Classes I to XXVIII to a tax assessment of 
Over 6000 crowns which, in accordance with the constant reduction of the 
determining coefficient, was to be multiplied by 400, 
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^ All Vakufe, or religious foundations, churches and monasteries were placcsd^ 
without regard to the amount of the land tax, in the first category, and the 
accumulated mortgage charges were stated in court at the time of the payment 
of the compensation. 

If the sum of 255,000,000 dinars would not suffice to meet the whole of 
the comx>ensation claims calculated according to the scale, the claims of Classes 
II to XXVIII were to be reduced pro rata. Out of the total sum 60,000,000 
dinars were to be set aside immediately in cash and payments to be made from 
this amount in definitive compensation, while of the remainder a further 65,000,000 
dinars, also in cash, was assigned for pa3ring off in State bonds. This solution of 
the indemnity question was the result of long and tedious negotiations with 
the party of Moslem landlords, whose votes in Parliament for the settlement 
of the constitution of the new State seemed to be indispensable. 

Thus was finally achieved the liquidation of the kmet tenure in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, bringing to an end a land tenure that had been in existence for 
centuries, surviving in this corner of Kurope only, and an institution that had 
become not merely out of date but positively antisocial and reactionary. 

Since 1906 the number of kmet homesteads had increased to 113,000 families, 
holding 56(1,000 ha., or 5 hectares on an average per family, and these now became 
freeholdeib of the land which had been for centuries worked by them. The 
land was owned in absolute free hold, since the collective ownership of the za- 
druga, in the name of which the homestead had been originally entered in the 
land register, was abolished by the law of 17 May 1928, and the kmet holding was 
individually registered under the names of the members of the hoUvSehold. In 
conse<iuence the former collective property, by agreement between the members 
of the zadruga, may be divided within minimal limit prescribed by law, and the 
dissolution of the ancient household and family community, already in progress 
in all other parts of the State, was now initiated also in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

While the main problem, the kmet tenure, reached in this way a complete 
settlement, the solution of other connected forms of tenure was found to be beset 
with difficulties. The question of the Beylik lands, i. e., the private property 
of the landlord not entering into the kmet tenure, principally demanded a special 
regulation. These parcels of land were as a rule cultivated not by their owners, 
but by other i>ersons, who stood to the landlords in a contractual relation, more 
or less re!»embling the kmet title, but variously designated as priorac, prid^nik, 
pris^evnik, etc. These parcels were now by the law of 12 May 1921 assimilated 
to the kmet holdings, that is to say, that in these cases also the worker of the 
land, in so far as he had been living on it for ten years before 25 February 1919, 
and was dependent on it for subsistence, provided that the length of his tenure 
was not determined by contract, might demand to have the land granted to him 
in ownership. In respect of such titles, the former owners had a claim for com¬ 
pensation against the State; the amount of the compensation was not however 
reckoned as for the liquidation of kmet tenure, but was calculated at twice the 
cadastral value of the parcel. A similar claim might be made by an ordinary 
tenant, if he had been tenant of the parcel in question for ten years previously to 
25 l«'ebruar>' 1919, but in this case the compensation was payable by the former 
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owner and not by the State. By the laws of 3 December 1928 and 14 September 
1929, however, the obligation to provide compensation falls upon the State in 
respect also of these parcels, as also in the case of those for which notice of liquid¬ 
ation had for some reason not been given at the right time, and for parcels which 
at the date of liquidation were not yet liable for tax and in respect of which on 
that account no compensation could be' adjudicated. The total amount of 
these compensation payments might not however exceed 50,000,000 dinars, giving 
the average of 70 dinars per dunum or 700 dinars per hectare. For the parcels 
of land earlier referred to the liquidation price was established at ten times the 
cadastral value, in dinars of four times for forest or coppice. All such redemption 
payments were admissible only if the owners of the land and the usufructuaries 
agreed to demand the payment of compensation from the State. It is clear that 
such a procedure was of advantage to both sides and that all possible cases might 
be brought up, so as to secure the advantages of this line of action. Here it was 
the intention to make good as far as possible for the injtistice done by the appli¬ 
cation of the Beyltk law of 12 May 1921. The injustice consisted in the fact that 
the Bevlik lands, although they did not constitute actual settlements, were treated 
similarly to the kmet holdings and moroever that the liquidation price was placed 
far below the commercial value <)f the land. The State bonds representing com¬ 
pensation dropped at once to 30 or 35 per cent, of their nominal value, while no 
precaiitions had been taken enabling the holders to use these bonds, without loss 
as security for loans, or in any other way to be in a position to await the amorti¬ 
sation. 

Moreover the carrying out of the plan of action proceeded very slowly, the 
Beys and A^as who had tost their former revenues had often practically no other 
means of subsistence. They were forced to dispose of their last possessions, even 
the frames of the doors and windows were removed and sold to prolong a bare 
existence; the seigneurial status of the former feudal nobles was to a great extent 
reduced to pauper level, and ancient landed families dropped from their heredit¬ 
ary social status irretrievably into the proletariat. This unfortunate consequence 
of the agrarian reform in Bosnia and Herzegovina might have been attended with 
much less severity if the measures had been carried out more rapidly and with 
more regard to equity, but it remains doubtful whether the downfall of the Moslem 
nobility could have been indefinitely staved off, so long as this class did not of its 
own accord free itself from the fetters of its own tradition and world outlook. 
This is greatly to be regretted, since the Moslem element in Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina was distinguished frequently by exceptional intellectual endowments 
and always by a high niindedness which might have fitted them for eminent 
positions in the national life. 

By the law relating to the Beyltk lands about 400,000 ha. were assigned to 
55,000 intending purchasers, an average of 7.3 hectares to each individual an 
area which in existing circumstances may be regarded as affording reasonable 
subsistence for a peasant or farming family. For the expropriated parcels of 
land 500,000,000 dinars were in all assigned by the State, and for a remaining 
amount of 90,000,000 dinars, there was also an issue of bonds at si:^ per cent 
interest with redemption within 43 years from 2 November 1930. 
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Land Settlement. — State settlement forms a special aspect of the agrarian 
problem in Bosnia and Herzegovina- It has been earlier mentioned that the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy acquired by purchase from Turkey the whole of the 
eraxt metruke and eraz* muvat parcels, i. e., all forest and pasture not in private 
ownership. The State was prctcluded from making direct use of this land for 
its own purposes, since there were innumerable traditionally recognised forest 
and pasture rights in existence belonging to the neighbouring villages and towns. 
With a view to regulating these, and to reserving for the State the immense 
extents of the mainly primaeval forest, a law had been passed in June 19x4 (i), 
for the regulation of BaUaluke and Meras (forests and pastures) which owing 
to the outbreak of war and the collapse of the monarchy never came into force. 
Hence there remained large areas of pasture immediately bordering on the village 
and town settlements which might be appropriated by anyone without any 
engagement more definite than was in accordance with the former, somewhat 
defective, administrative prescriptions. (Verordnung der hosn. Herxeg. Landes- 
regierung vom j6 September x88o). 

As a rule cases of this appropriation, coming to the knowledge of the author¬ 
ities, were subject to arrest but none the less the occupant was left in possession. 
Hence the absurdity became established in the popular mind that it was possible 
to acquire public land by " doing one's time, " and consequently anyone who 
was not afraid of the disgrace of imprisonment took possession of as much 
land as he pleased and wherever he wanted it Hence not only the pasture lands 
but also the forest and coppice were completely broken up without any sort of 
plan ; persons properly entitled to use the pastures could no longer do so easily 
and any systematic utilisation of the land became impracticable. 

An end was put to this state of afiairs by a Ministerial Order of 19 Decem¬ 
ber 1924, Z, 53,556, prescribing that all State owned parcels of land suitable 
for farming utilisation were set apart for the purposes of home colonisation, in 
so far as no servitudes or pasture rights existed. High forest and all actual 
forest land was excluded from the apportionment for land settlement purposes, 
and also such coppice as was required for use in common as woodland. After 
delimitation of all the available land by a Commission, apportionment was carried 
out on the following lines: in the first place local war volunteers and also those 
not belonging to the locality received 5 hectares each, next war disabled men 
were considered, then landless persons belonging to the locality, and finally all 
other members of the commune. It will be seen that in this case also the root 
principle of the Yugoslavian agrarian reform held good; to carry through the 
apportionment of land rather from the social and benevolent standpoint than 
from the economic. The result of the measures appear from the accompan3nLng 
table. 

The share of the war volunteers is seen to be five hectares, while the other 
three categories obtained something over one hectare, and settlers before the 
reform obtained 10 hectares each. It is in any case clear that such an appor- 

(x) Thi» was the last law passed 1^ the Bosnian Hersegovlnlan Parliament immediately befcwe the 
assassination of 28 June X9X4. 
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Tabi 4 S XII. — Land Settlement in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 


Apportioned to 

Arable 

land 

Paatore 

Forest 

Total 

Mumber o< 
famiUes 
benefiting 

In the period iSgz to igx8 







Hectares 



Imxnlgrant colonists and optants . . 
Persons belonging to the locality and 

returning thither. 

lK»cal beneficiaries . . 

20,000 j 

— 

21.802 

1.684 

21.892 

1,684 

52 714 

2,292 

456 

36,556 

Total . . . 

20,000 

— 

36,200 

76,290 

^9.304 

In the period from igiS to 

31 December 






Hectares 



War volunteers from the large estates 
War volunteers from State property 
Other beneficiaries . . . . 

f26 

S.114 

94 

17.090 

13.640 

426 

20,204 

13.734 

122 

4,200 

9.484 

lotal 

426 

3 208 

30 730 

34.364 

T 3,806 

<«eneral total . 

20 420 

3,208 

87 020 

1x0.654 

53.110 


tionment of the land, as appears from the figures of " Other Beneficiaries ** can 
serve no economic purpose, since it cannot possibly form the basis of economic 
units that are capable of development. 

Where any such apportionment has been merely for the purpose of enlarging 
peasant farm holdings that were previously too small into medium sized holdings 
capable of affording subsistence for a family, then some favourable result may 
be expected from this colonisation. " It would also have been desirable if on 
the occasion of the apportionment some consolidation of the pasture areas could 
have been effected in such a way that the “ squatters " who often arbit¬ 
rarily settled in the middle of unappropriated areas were removed to the edge 
of such areas thus securing the undisturbed use of the pastureland for the 
future. Owing to the absence of any guiding economic principles in the carrying 
out of the land settlement this unique opportunity was allowed to pass, so that 
at the present day the common pastures of Bosnia are so much cut up as not 
in any way to serve their original purpose. 


6 . — The Economic Consequences of the Reform, 

The economic consequences of the agrarian reform in Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina are mainly visible in the change in the proportion of the vaiipus kinds 
of crops, as may be seen from the accompanying table; 
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Tabi«b XIII. — Types of Cultivation before and after the Agrarian Reform 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 


Area under tlie aepamle crops in thousand hectares and In % 


1 

Year 

Cereals 

1 

I.esuincs 

Root crops 

Industrial 

crops 

Vegetables 
(garden 
* CUltiT ) 

Fodder 

crops 

Aromatic 

plants 

Total 


ha 1 ». ! 

ha 

% 

ha i 

% 1 

1 ha 

1 , 

ha 

1 % 

ha. 

% 

ha 

% 

1 ha 

% 

ig2i . . . 

IQ 28 . . 

55^»|43 sj 

7 

7 7 

I o 

o 7 

2Q 

♦3 7 

2 29! 
3,09 

1 

' r 0 

1 

0 75 

1 ^ 

10 5 
12 ^ 

0 83 
I 1 

f 

8 1 
14 4 

0 64 
i-i 

(>42 

218.7 

50. 

19 8 

l,2t>8 

1.147 

100 

xoo 

Increase or 
decrease 

5 « 

•S o 

14 

7 

4 9 

1 1.8 

f) 


424 ^ 

! 121 


The striking fact is the great increase in the cereal cultivation. It has 
already been noted how great an obstacle was the kmet tenure to the intensifi¬ 
cation of the agriculture of Bosnia Herzegovina, the result being the inadequate 
supply of bread grains for the country. It appears from the figures that there 
was a large increase in the cereal cultivation immediately after the liquidation 
of the kmet tenure, and that the kmet immediately made use of their freedom, 
and, no longer under pressure from the hak charge, hastened to produce as 
much grain as possible not only for their own requirements but also for the 
market. The tendency to grow for the market is noteworthy as it is in close 
correlation with the transition from the natural to the money and credit economy. 
Unfortunately, there is an absence of statistical data to show to what extent 
this transition took place in comparison with the period before the reform. But 
from private observation it may be stated that this transition took place along 
the whole line, that, since there had been almost no preparation, many sacrifices 
were involved, but on the whole not more than was the case in other States at 
the time of their transition from a purely subsistence to a market economy. 
For this transition is significant the relatively large increase in the cultivation 
of industrial crops, e g., tobacco, oilseeds, flax, hemp, and of root crops, pota¬ 
toes, sugarbeet, and fodder plants, red clover, lucerne, fodder maize, etc. Men¬ 
tion has earlier been made of the complete failure of the attempt as the pre¬ 
liminary to any agricultural progress to introduce fodder crops in the time of the 
Austro-Hungarian regime. Now it appears that the kmet make immediate use 
of their unrestricted right of disposal of their property to grow forage crops 
which they convert into live stock products of high value, and also to grow 
industrial and root crops to turn directly into cash. 

Fodder cultivation will undoubtedly have a favourable effect in raising the 
crop yield of the fields, but at the same time the bare fallow, at best roughage, 
becomes green fallow, giving a real return in fodder. In this way the area 
which can be directly utilised is considerably extended. The characteristic 
sign of the change in the utilisation of the soil in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
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before and after the reform is afforded by the diminution of the fallow; from 
50.6 to 19.8 per cent. This somewhat surprising decrease is however partly 
explained in so far as the statistical determination of the fallow was differently 
made in 1928 and 1921, more of the cultivable pasture being, for fiscal reasons, 
reclconed as fallow in the earlier year,. 

The fact however remains that the Bosnian peasant, now that he need no 
longer deliver the hak on all crops to his landlord, with the fallow alone exempt 
from such charge, brings the areas which formerly lay fallow under cereal or 
other cultivation. This naturally led to some diminution in cattle keeping, since 
by the discontinuance of the practice of fallowing a corresponding extent of 
pasturage was lost. On the other hand the increase of stall feeding, together 
with the keeping of better fodder converters in place of the native cattle, in 
particular the recent introduction of Pfahlbau cattle {Bos brachyceros iUyricus) (i) 
has facilitated cattle raising and has increased its profit capacity. The cattle 
were also in part replaced by an increase in the sheep farming, although the 
deficiency was not fully made up. Statistical confirmation of these statements 
is unfortunately not obtainable, since in 1931 the territory of the States was 
divided on a entirely different basi.s, which has no relation to the earlier 
provincial booqdaries. Hence it is not possible from the available statistical 
data to fix precisely the present situation as referred to the former terri¬ 
tories of Bosnia and Herzegovina, so as to compare it with the earlier situation. 
From subsidiary data, however, for example, from the increase in the agricultural 
co-operative societies, from the very brisk local acthity of the district credit 
fund—an institution originating in the Turkish Menafisanduk for the supply 
of agricultural credit—from the increased exports of fruit (plums), live stock, 
poultry, vegetables, etc., it may be justly concluded that the consequences 
of the liberation of the kmet from the bonds of their former dependence 
were on the whole favourable 

If these results are compared with those of the agrarian reform in the 
northern territories of Yugoslavia a contrast appears which demands an expla¬ 
nation such as has already been briefly given. In the northern territories 
the reform brought about a complete change in conditions of land tenure 
and property, here in Bosnia Herzegovina the conditions of holding—apart 
from the land settlement plans and the distribution of some few large estates— 
remained unaltered, and only the ownership changed hands. The former 
owners had never really been the directors of the farming enterprise, indeed 
they had hardly had even a legal claim to interference therewith; after the 
agrarian reform the kmet holding thus remained essentially as before, only the 
path to progress and a free development was opened. 


(x) Adakstz I«.; D%e B^nderrassen ut%d Sehldge %n Bosnten.der Herxfgovimi, etc. Bunrlau in Schle^n, 

1893. 

PftAXffOBft O.: Die Busa* Agram 1903* 

The author was in the years igxi to xgxy Chief of the Bconomic Division of the Government of 
Bosnia and Hersegovina and may <daim to have direct acquaintance with the subject. 
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In addition there is the important fact that the kmti holdings in respect of 
average size came to belong to the class of the medium sieed farm holding, 
that they were enabled to perform the valuable functions of this category in 
an increased degree, thus rendering it less likely that the effects of the agrarian 
reform, as appearing in new conditions of ownership and size of holdings, 
would be at all generally prejudicial Hence summarising the reform in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, apart from the unforttmate consequences for the former 
landlords already dc^acribed, it may be regarded as a measure which within the 
not distant future can only react for the benefit of Yugoslavia. 


{to he continued) 


Dr. VON FrangbS 
Senator ex~MUlster and ex^Protestor. 


MEASURES FOR THE REHABILITATION OF THE AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL INDUSTRY IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

The exceptionally severe and prolonged drought which affected the greater 
part of the territory of the Union of South Africa over a period lasting, with 
only local intermissions, from December 1932 to the beginning of November 
1933 was followed by two to three months of heavy rains resulting in many 
parts in floods which washed away arable land and crops to a disastrous extent. 
In consequence public attention in the Union has been directed on the difficult 
and precarious conditions of much of the farming of the country, which has 
to contend with these natural handicaps over and above the difficulties arising 
out of the general economic crisis It is accordingly not surprising that proposals 
for measures for safeguarding the agricultural and stock farming industry against 
the consequences of these natural disasters have been added to those for meeting 
the repercussions of the world crisis on South African agriculture.*' 

In the programme put forward by the Government in November last 
for the rehabilitation of the agricultural industry of the Union the two types 
of measures may be usefully distinguished. Before examining the measures 
designed to assist the farmer in his struggle with natural forces, it may be well 
to recall the two principal physical causes which limit the potentialities of the sub¬ 
continent of South Africa for successful agriculture. These are briefly: (a) the 
configuration, a very large proportion of its nearly 800,000 square miles forming 
a plateau of height varying from 3000 to 6 or 7000 feet, with for the most part 
steep falls to the narrow coastal b^ts; (6) the distribution of the rainfall, which 
84 per cent, of the territory does not exceed 30 inches and for 27 per cent, i^ 
below zo inches, and moreover for the most part is summer rainfall, i. e., 
mainly in the form of short and violent showers, the moisture from which is 
either rapidly evaporated or runs off at once into ‘the streams. These causes 
taken together tend to make the rivers over a great part of their courses 
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little more than torrents, running in deeply eroded channels and frequently 
dry (I). 

At this point mention may be briefly made of the somewhat spectacular 
proposals for remed3ring the deficiencies in the rainfall of South Africa, which 
were much canvassed during the prevalence of the drought, viz, the projects 
for the formation of lakes in the Kalahari desert region by means of the diver¬ 
sion and concentration of the water of certain rivers. It is claimed that the ac¬ 
cumulation of water so eflected would not merely restore this vast area to culti¬ 
vation and settlement but would increase the general quantity of atmospheric 
moisture available over a great part of the sub-continent. This latter view 
is not however endorsed by scientific opinion in the Union, and even though 
other useful purposes might be attained by some such undertaking the cost 
would be at present prohibitive. 

A very serious menace to farming from the physical conditions described 
is that from soil erosion, and the extent of this evil over a great part of South 
African territory can hardly be exaggerated. The white settlers are not without 
responsibility in the matter Denudation of indigenous forest has been carried 
loo far, and stock farming has been practised without due regard for natural 
limitations. The troops of wild herbivorous animals that formerly grazed the 
high plateaus during the summer rains we^e accustomed in the dry winter season 
to find their way to the lower pastures in the more humid regions. The domes¬ 
ticated flocks and herds, however, are now kept all the year round on these 
same highlands - of the Transvaal and the Free State - eating and trampling 
even the roots of the vegetal cover which forms the natural protection against 
erosion. Thus the natuial conditions, the torrential rains followed by blazing 
sun, and the steep gradients of the watercourses, have their full eflect, and 
the disastrous results go from bad to worse. Not only pastures, but arable land 
and orchards are con.stantly being, if not ruined, seriously damaged by the foi- 
mation of “ dongas ", and the energy and the resources of the farmer are being 
exhausted in trying to combat the evil. 

On the other hand, irrigation, which in many other countries is the obvious 
corrective of some of the drawbacks arising from an uneven distribution of rainfall, 
is here rendered pecub'arly diflicult and costly by the natural conditions, includ¬ 
ing the fact that no reserve of water in the form of perpetual snows is available. 
The extent of potentially irrigable land in the Union has been estimated by 
experts at not more than 3,000,000 acres; and, without going into the question 
in detail, it may be said that it is now generally admitted that, to be remuner¬ 
ative, irrigation in South Africa should be confined, as regards commercial crops, 
to citrus-growing in the frost-free areas, or, in areas subject to frost, to the 
growing of fodder crops on a comparatively small scale for consunption on the 
farm or in the immediate neighbourhood. 


(f) For a more detained account of Uie phyaingraphy of South Africa aa affecting farming 
ooadlttoni, see Part I of the article on Irrigation in the Union of S Africa, contributed by K. J. 
van XUnENSNT to the IrUtmahonal Review of Agriculture, January 1930. 
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Natural conditions therefore, intensified as they have been over a recent 
period, make it of the first importance to the farming industry in South Africa to 
focus attention on the following measures for combatting the effects of drought: 
water conservation although mainly on a comparatively small scale and on indiv¬ 
idual farms; control of the evils of erosion; the building up of fodder reserves 
for seasons of drought, and other safeguards of stock during the prevalence of 
drought. 

It is however fully realised that, if the farming industry of South Africa 
is to be placed on a sound and permanent basis, other comprehensive measures 
are also required, tending to make South Africa farming a self-supporting 
industry not easily dislocated by unfavourable conditions, whether physical 
or economic. Accordingly the Union Government has recently given publicity, 
through the agricultural press (i), to a scheme for the rehabilitation of the agri¬ 
cultural industry, including some measures already in operation and other® 
shortly to be brought into effect. 

These measures may be conveniently grouped as follows: (a) general credit 
and other relief measures, including payment of export subsidies; (^>) special 
drought relief measures; (c) measures for the encouragement of improvement of 
natural conditions such as ensuring of water supply on the farm, control of 
erosion, veld improvement, etc ; (d) measures for improving the technical equip¬ 
ment of the farmer, with which may be joined those for assi.sting white families 
to settle on the land. 

There should be noted in advance the existence of two important institu¬ 
tions through the agency of which much has already been done to maintain the 
farming indtistry in difficult times, and apart from which it would scarcely be 
practicable to carry into effect any of the measures proposed. These are the 
Vigilance Committees and the Farmers* Relief Board. The Vigilance Committees 
were established in 1931 under the chairmanship of local magistrates. The 
best farmers and business men of the district give their services voluntarily on 
these Committees, together with one or two representatives in each case of the 
legal profession. These Committees numbered some 200 by the end of 1931 and 
have continued to increase in number and to carry on work without intermis¬ 
sion. Their function is to watch over the interests of farmers, especiafly in re¬ 
spect of their crcjditors. The position of any farmer unable to pay his debts 
in consequence of the low prices of agricultural products is carefully examined, 
and if it appears that there is a reasonable prospect of his being in a better posi¬ 
tion when economic conditions improve, the Committee approaches his creditors 
to grant extension of time. If this cannot be obtained the Committee may 
reccomend that a loan be granted under the Farmers* Special Relief Act of 193 
Banks and other large creditors have shown marked readiness to co-operate 
with the Vigilance Committees which have thus been able to save many farmers 
from disaster. 


(t) t^arming in South Africa Vol. IX. No. 94. Pretoria, January. 1934. — The Farmer*9 
Weekly Vol. XZ,VI, No. 127^* Bloemfontein November 1933. 
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In close co-operation with these Committees has been the Farmers* Releif 
Board which has administered the £ 5,000,000 specially voted by Parliament 
in P^brnary 1931 for this purpose. 

The measures for the rehabilitation of South African farming may now 
be described in more detail under the grouping indicated above. Measures indic¬ 
ated under (a) and (A) had effect in 1933 or earlier, those under (c) and {d) 
were for the most part to come into force from i April 1934 or in some cases 
later. 

(а) The general credit measures are concerned with farm mortages. In 
1933 Act was passed providing that interest on bona fide farm mortgages 
shall not exceed 5 per cent. In the event of a bondholder refusing so to reduce 
the rate of interest, the excess charge by him on the farmer is recoverable from 
him by means of a &x>ecial tax and the amount refunded to the fanner. In 
addition the Government engaged for one year to pay i 54 cent, out of this 
5 per cent. As soon as this law cane into operation, the l^and Bank and most 
bondholders agreed to accept from the landowner or farmer 3 54 Pci" cent, only, 
and reserved the right to claim the additional one and a half per cent, from the 
Treasury (i). 

As a further measure of relief, and in view of the heavy indebtedness prevail¬ 
ing among farmers, a .sum of £ 4,000,000 has been specially voted by Parliament 
to enable the I^and Bank to take over farm mortgages called in by mortgagees. 
In such cases the farmer must be known to have a reasonable chance of being 
able to meet any further liabilities. 

Payment of export subsidies is a form of compensation to growers for losses 
sustained from the fall of overseas prices of agricultural products, aggravated 
by losses in exchange over transmission of the proceeds of sales made in countries 
that have abandoned the gold standard. Since January 193.^ when these subsidy 
payments were introduced, an amount of not less than £ 4,750,000 has been paid 
out at varying rates on exports of wool, citrus and other fruits, maize and maize 
products, hides and skins, meat and other exported agricultural products. It 
may be added that the Union Budget proposals for 1934 include a scheme for the 
gradual diminution of these payments over a period of four years. The full 
payments are however to continue till i June 1935 for all products except meat, 
for which a special bounty is provided in the Uive Stock Improvement and Meat 
Industries Bill which it is anticipated will be passed by the Union Parliament 
in the course of the present session. 

(б) The special drought relief measures include: 

(i) Rebate on railage for the conveyance of stock by rail from drought- 
stricken areas to suitable grazing elsewhere. An arrangement was made in 1933 
by which the Railway Administration granted a rebate of 50 per cent, on the 


(x) A total of £ 1,500,000 was allocated for this purpose in May 1933 and only £ 350,000 
has bc^ used. It la stated that only half of the owners of bonded farms made auy effort to 
avail thexuselves of the relief offered, the probable earplanation being that many refrained from fear 
that application for the subsidy would be prejudidal to their credit. 
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otdinary rataa^ and the Department of Agriculture a further rebate of 37 Vi 
80 that the farmer had to pay only la ^ per cent, of the tariff, or might give a 
promissory note. If the farmer in a drought stricken area preferred to keep 
his animals on his own farm and to purchase feed for then from other districts 
the Railway Administration and the Department of Agriculture between them 
defrayed 75 per cent, of the cost of carriage (i). 

(2) For the purchase of maize for seed and stock feed, the Department 
in the latter part of 1933 entered into contracts with the Central Agency for 
Co-operative Societies and other bodies having maize for sale, with the object 
of assisting farmers in drought stricken areas to obtain maize on reasonable 
terms. Approved applicants might give promissory notes to the Department 
for the maize, and to the Railway Administration for railage. Maize was im¬ 
ported for this purpose from Argentina and also from Kenya. Food rations of 
maize were also issued against promissory notes to farmers for their ploughmen 
and other farm workers. 

(3) Tractor ploughing free of charge to the farmers was arranged early 
in X934 in the maize belt, in view of the prolonged drought and of the poor 
condition of the work animals. In this way the ploughing of from 5 to 10 morgen 
was secured to each farmer (2), thus enabling him to grow at least enough for 
his own needs in the ensuing season The above measure was made possible 
in the Orange Free State by the action of the Provincial Administration which 
placed all its tractors at the disposal of the Department of Agriculture; several 
municipalities and private individuals in the Province loaned their tractors for 
the same purpose. In the Transvaal only seven tractors were available, which 
were sent to the maize districts in most need. 

(c) The measures for encouragement of improvement of natural conditions 
unfavourable to fanning are as follows: 

(z) Special bonuses on anti-erosion works are granted, the method 
varying according as the landowner himself undertakes such works at his own 
expense or is not able to do so. In the former case, the Department will pay 
25 per cent, of the final assessment of the completed works, provided that per¬ 
centage does not exceed a sum of £ 62.105. in each case. Where the landowner 
desires to carry out such anti-erosion works, but does not possess the necessary 
funds, he may obtain on recommendation of the Department a special loan not 
exceeding £ 250 from the Dand Bank; such loans are repayable at 3 per cent, 
interest over a period of 30 years. Where local bodies or private owners are pre¬ 
pared to construct erosion works with the assistance of unemployed Buropeans, 


* '(x) The urgency of these measures is illustrated hy a report published last year on the drought 
cxmditions as affecting slock: *• Roads have at times been impassable owing to the m as s es of Sheep 
and cattle on the move.... Stock from the Orange Free State have trekked into the eastern Cape 
Province and the Natal highveld, and those from the Transvaal have moved in large numbers 
to the low veld, rt is. however, impossible for the favoured areas to carry the entire atoiSc of the 
Uhlon, and heavy mortality... seems inevitable **. Stock losses for sheep alone were oirer 

S.35 millions. (Farmtng tn South Africa, December 1933). 

(s) A morgen 0.83 hau or about a acres. 
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the Department of I^abour will pay seven eighths of the wages of such approved 
workers, the landlord finding the necessary cMpiipment and implements. These 
facilities as well as those contained in the following paragraphs form part of the 
Budget proposals for 1934, but were outlined at an earlier date 

(2) Subsidies for the construction of small dams, tanks or reser¬ 

voirs, on farms, especially for watering of stock, are to be granted up to a maxi¬ 
mum of £ 100 for a dam. BaCh scheme will be subject to approval of the 
Department, and it is recommended that these dams should be distributed as 
widely as possible over the farm, so as to avoid any trampling of pasture. The 
cost may usually be reckoned at about £ 70 to £ 80 per dam, and the work 
miay be undertaken either separately or together with the anti-erosion works. 
Similar grants will also be made for dams constricted for purposes of irrigation 
of small areas for growing winter feed. Kepayment is on the same terms as in 
the case of loans for anti-erosion works. 

(3) For large dams constructed solely for irrigation purposes, facilities 
have for some time been available for landowners from the Department of Irriga¬ 
tion. Costs up to £ 250 may be obtained as a loan on a promissory note, for 
larger sums special application is required 

Boans and subsidies for any of the above purposes are conditional on a 
written undertaking being given by the owner that he will properly maintain 
the works for at least five years from completion. 

In addition to these credit schemes to assist farm improvements, it is proposed 
to make veld improvement and pasture management so far as possible obligatory 
on the farmer, and at least to take all steps to discourage over-grazing. It is 
intended to effect this through educational propaganda, and further to appoint 
local committees which will be in charge of the organisation and supervision 
of methods of grazing and pasture management in the district. These Commit¬ 
tees will consist of the magistrate, two farmers of the locality, together with the 
Departmental Kxtension Officer where available Only in exceptional cases of 
gross negligence on the part of a farmer will the Department consider the ad¬ 
visability of taking drastic action. 

(d) Coming now to the measures designed to improve the technical equip¬ 
ment of the farmer, the main scheme to take effect from January 1935 is that 
for the training each year of from 200 to 300 selected youths, sons of farmers 
for the most part, in certain of the schools of agriculture under the direction 
of the Department. It is proposed to draft some 50 to 60 young men between 
ages of 18 and 21 into each of these institutions. These " learner workers " will 
be admitted free and will live in suitably supervised hostels, with an allowance 
at the rate of is. per day, together with working outfit and medical attendance. 
Their training will consist on the practical side of gaining experience by doing 
all the practical farming work of the institution, the existing sources of labour 
being dispensed with; on the theoretical side they will attend lectures given by 
the school officers over a period of two to three years. Bach month two thirds 
of the allowance due to these learner-workers will be placed in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, to form a fund with which they can start farming. After training 
they will be drafted to the irrigation or other settlements, where they will be 
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given preference in the allotment of plots* and will remain under supervision of 
the Department in resx>ect of technical farming. They must sign an undertaking 
not to marry before they have farmed on their own for at least two years on the 
settlements. 

Considerable importance is also attached to the endeavour to bring back 
to the land families of unemployed Europeans. From i April 1934 the Depart* 
ment of Labour will grant an amount not exceeding £ 50 to any landowner 
in respect of each such family he is prepared to take on to his faim, and this 
grant may also be made to enable a farmer to retain on the farm a family he 
might otherwise be obliged to send away. A total of £ 150*000 has been set 
aside for these grants. 

These grants are practically housing grants, and in addition small mam* 
tenance grants may be made through local committees The families so intro¬ 
duced or retained may also be assisted under the Tenant Farmers' Scheme of the 
Department of Agriculture* dating from September 1926, by funds are provided 
through the Land Bank for needy farmers who are not landowners to enable them 
to purchase draught animals up to a fixed numb er to be supplied, under a hire 
purchase agreement. The maximum amount allowed in these cases is £ 40 


* « 41 


It will be seen that in the preparation of these measures, the intention has 
been in the first place* to relieve agricultural indebtedness and to encourage 
farm improvements with a view to combating the drought peril and to securing 
a better output and quality of farm products. Another national policy has 
clearly also been kept in view, that of dealing with the problem of white unem¬ 
ployment* and of encouraging the emplo3mient of white labour. It is widely 
believed in the Union that the low level of the output and quality of farm products 
is largely due to the dependence on cheap native labour, which is regarded as 
lacking in the efficiency and intelligence essential for the conduct of farm opera¬ 
tions . 

On the other hand* when it is remembered that the proportion of white 
settlers to the native population is approximately one in seven* and that in the 
considered opinion of many who have closely studied the problem, the raising 
of the standard of intelligence together with the economic position of the Kative* 
with consequent increase in purchasing power* would be likely to react bene¬ 
ficially on general economic conditions throughout the Union* it would seem 
regrettable that it has apparently not been found possible to include among 
these valuable and far-seeing measures any for the promotion of the agricultural 
or general education of any part of the native population. 


C. Hubback. 
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THE SPANISH NATIONAL IRRIGATION PLAN 

The Spanish Republic, with the adoption of the new Plan of Irrigation Works, 
is taking a further step, and perhaps the most effective, towards an integral scheme 
of agricultural colonisation. The legislative measures of 1924 and 1926, the 
earlier establishing the Confederations of Irrigation Syndicates and the later 
setting up the Confederation at that period considered to be the most urgent 
and indispensable, that of the Bbro, form together the immediate antecedent, 
in respect of irrigation, to the new Plan which has just been adopted. The pre¬ 
vious history of the State activities directed towards a national agrarian policy 
in Spain has been treated in some detail in this Review (i) and therefore will not 
be repeated here. 

The new Plan of Irrigation Works is distinctly agricultural in character and 
all its objects are subsidiary to the essential consideration of the national agri¬ 
culture and the irrigation projected is undertaken from the national standpoint. 

Of the whole Spanish territory, extending to some 50 million hectares, only 
approximately one million and a half is irrigated; the final object of the Plan is 
to form new irrigable zones to the extent of 1,206,670 hectares, and to improve 
271,665 hectares of the already existing irrigated land. Water will flow through 
lands which have been ui> to the present dry lands and the supply of water will 
be increased in zones which although at present under irrigation stand in need 
of improvement, since in years of drought there is a failure in the supply. 

It is calculated that the whole undertaking will be completed in 25 years, 
and the estimated expenditure is for a sum of 1,895,797,000 i>esetas or 1,474 
pesetas per hectare; in addition the canalisation and the pre.servation of the cons¬ 
tructed works and the upkeep and special services wdll cost 2,370 million pesetas 
If there be reckoned also the sums representing the heading of cost of linking up 
of irrigation schemes, the agricultural credit services for this purpose, and the 
erection of new population centres for colonisation of the areas, the total cost wdll 
approximate 5,000,000,000 pesetas, which for the 25 years necessary to the com- 
pletitm of the work represents an annual average of 200 million pesetas. This 
period of 25 years has been established for the realisation of the Plan so that the 
economic effort required of the Nation may be compatible wdth the ordinary 
resources of the State, and the annual sum of two millions has been fixed because 
exi>erience has shown that such an amount can be budgeted for annually 
wdthout difficulty. 

This Plan is the true complement of the Agrarian Reform, and will render 
that reform useful and practicable. Spain is an arid country, very mountainous 
— after Switzerland the most mountainous country in Kurope — and the question 
is one of transforming into irrigated lands all zones capable of adaptation. Such 
a work of transformation is, for many reasons, beyond the economic capacity of 

(z) ZnUmaMemal Rwitw of AgricuUurdt Econ o m ic al Irrigation In Spain: a new Tsrpe of Institntion. 
Vear IV. n. a. No. 3, p. 398 to 4x4. 
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individuals and the State is ready to undertake it since it is evident that there 
is a prospect of creating wealth that will justify any effort. It is for this reason 
that the Irrigation Plan may be called the complement of the agrarian reform; 
in that it creates wealth, and provides a problem of labour and production which 
is in process of solution. It would be useless to bring into existence a legion of 
land workers and to settle them on plots of land formed by the parcelling out of 
the soil, if the land to be distributed were poor and incapable of responding to 
the labour applied to it; the only result would be useless toil, lost time and expense 
incurred for the execution of the reform without any adequate return. 

On the other hand, if the lands assigned are fertile and remunerative, as 
should be the effect of the application of the Plan, the Reform will be complete 
and will bear fruit in results 

For the purposes of the Plan, the Spanish territory is divided into five organi¬ 
sations in the form of Confederations, viz., the Confederations of the Hbro, the 
Levante, the Guadalquivir, the upper plateau (Meseta), or the Doitro, and the 
lower plateau (Meseta), or the Tagus and Guadiana, and four coast zones of diverse 
t3q)es. 

It is the duty of these bodies to make a study of and to carry into execution 
the hydraulic works in accordance with the provisions of the Plan. 

The method by which it is proposed to attain the desired object, the creation 
of wealth, may now be described. The intention is to grow on the new irrigated 
lands which will come into existence as soon as the Irrigation Plan is completed 
all that Spain requires of agricultural products, or products of forestry or stock 
breeding, so as to eliminate imports from abroad and to secure economic independ¬ 
ence. In this way account will be taken not- only of present needs, but also of 
the increase in consumption which mil necessarily result in the near future from 
the increase in population and the demands made by the rise in the standard of 
living which follows on the acquisition of wealth. 

With this fundamental idea of securing economic independence, the intention 
is to use these new irrigated lands not merely to grow what is required for present 
and future consumption needs but also a surplus which may find a way to the 
markets. 

In this connection, it will be of interest to examine the variations in the 
Spanish balance of trade during tne decade 1922 to 1931. 

Taking an average from these figures for the decade in question, the following 
sums are obtained: 2,494 million pesetas of imports, 1,746 million pesetas of exports, 
and an average difference of 748 million pesetas, forming a regular annual deficit. 

Of the thirteen commodity headings included under the Spanish customs 
tariff, twelve represent an unfavourable trade balance, and only one a favourable. 
T&king the average for the decade the following table shows the difference in 
each case of these thirteen groups of commodities. 

A favourable balance appears only for foodstuffs, that is to say, oranges, 
oil, Spanish wines and certain other fruits and agricultural products, but this 
balance is extremely favourable: 976 millions against 432 millions. The whole 
force of the Plan is directed towards increasing the production of the cultivators 
so as to make up the deficit on the trade balance. By improving and increasing 
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Years 


19^2 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1026 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Itetns 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

special 

Class 


Export and Import Values during ike years 

Imports Sxports IMflerence 

(MHlUons of sold pesetas) 

.2,703 1,320 1,303 

. 2,940 1.527 I .413 

. 2.947 I.7QI 1,156 

. 2,250 1,581 669 

. 2,154 1,606 548 

. 2,586 1.695 619 

. 3,005 2,183 824 

.2.737 2,113 624 

. 2,448 2,457 9 

. 1,176 990 x 86 


Annual Average Values of Imports and Exports 
and Dtfference according to the Custom Tariff, 


Designation 

Value 
of imports 

Value 
of exports 

DlSerence 


rMUUons of 

pesetas) 



Minerals and derivatives 

275 

142 

— 

133 

Timber. 

I/ive sto< k and animal 

139 

127 

— 

12 

products . 

Metals and manufacture 

86 

64 

— 

22 

ed products . . . 

168 

179 

+ 

II 

Machinery . 

367 

8 

— 

359 

Chemical products . . 

276 

91 

— 

185 

Paper and paper goods 

50 

19 

— 

31 

Cotton and cotton goods 

259 

85 

— 

174 

Hemp, flax, etc. . . . 

69 

13 


56 

Wool, hair . 

Silk and silk manufac¬ 

26 

3 « 

" 4 " 

12 

tured goods . . . 

74 

10 

— 

64 

'Foodstufls . 

432 

976 

+ 

544 

Miscellaneous. 

74 

14 

— 

60 

Tobacco. 

219 

— 


219 

for ten year period . . 

2,494 

1.746 


748 


Average for ten year period . 
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the export of the three great agriculturat exports of Spain, fruits, oil and wine, 
and by growing new products, at present imported and bulking large among the 
import valuers, every endeavour is made, as already stated, to cover the deficit 
of the 750 million pesetas which in round figures represents the unfavourable 
trade balance of Spain. 

Special attention is thus given in the National Plan to those products 
which are at present grown to a limited extent only on Spanish soil or which, 
as not grown at all, must be imported into Spain. In fact this scheme for 
transforming into irrigable land certain zones of dry lands is based on this 
necessity for augmenting production and introducing new crops or improving 
those already in existence. 

It may now be considered in what measure these schemes of extension 
are applicable to the various crops, a question which involves some account 
of the state of agriculture in Spain at the present time. 

Wheat. — The present production of wheat does not meet the national 
requirements. The average annual import during the period 1901 to 1932 
has been 2,039,300 quintals, while for the decade 1922 to 1931 it was 833,100 
quintals with a value ot 28 million pesetas. It may be repeated that the pro¬ 
duction of wheat is still insufiicieut although there is a steady increase in pro¬ 
duction as appears from the following figures: 


Average Production of Wheat during the Five Year Period as shown. 


Five Vear Periods 

1903-1907 

1908-1912 

1913-1917 

1918-1927 

1923-1927 

1928-1932 


Quintals 

30,364,280 

35»9i3»904 

36,076,769 

36,696,873 

39.893,197 

40,400,*222 


During the last decade of 1923-32 the areas sown were extended by 414,770 
hectares. Consumption shows a similar tendency to rise, in accordance with 
the growth in population as the natural result of immigration, the evident 
reduction of emigration and the marked diminution in infant mortality, factors 
y^^ich cannot fail in the period allowed for in the Plan to produce an increase 
in consumption which may be reckoned at 10,000,000 quintals. 

The solution envisaged by the plan in respect of wheat is to improve the 
cultivation of dry lands so as to increase yield per unit of area, an improve¬ 
ment which would be effective although slow, and so as to encourage, up to 
the point of a complete equilibrium between production and consumption, the 
growing of wheat on irrigated land as a rapid means of solving the problem. 
The problem is studied in all its aspects, including the adjustment of the crop 
areas from year to year with a view to reducing price fluctuations to a minimum. 
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the proper attention to credit on the basis of acceptance and storage of surplus 
stocks, and encouragement of genetic studies which will make scientific knowledge 
available for the purposes of this crop of primary importance. 

Maize. — Among cereal imports, that of maize has reached high figures in 
Spain; in the ten years 1922 to 1931 an average of 3,115,000 quintals imported 
for a value of 83.7 million pesetas, the import being in fact about 50 per cent, 
of the production. The total area devoted to maize growing is 442,000 hectares 
of which 75 per cent, are dry land crops and 25 per cent, is grown on irrigated 
land. The fluctuations in this crop follow the live stock numbers and the increase 
in the production of forage crops. According to the Plan it is essential to 
plant 140,000 new hectares in maize, to counterbalance the present imports. 

Tobacco. — In the decade under review the annual average import of tobacco 
has represented a value of 219 million pesetas. The potentialities of this crop 
are very limited in Spain and are not in proportion to the large quantity of 
imports and with the high consumption demands. The total quantity of raw 
tobacco actually bought by the Spanish State Monopoly represents 32 million 
kilogrammes. The maximum limit of the national production is 15 million 
kilogrammes since national tobacco is only employed blended with foreign 
tobaccos. The area re<|uired to grow these 15 million kilogrammes would be 
15,000 hectares, and at the present time only 5,000 hectares are so cultivated. 

The importance of cation in the Spanish national economy appears from 
the figure of 208 million gold i^esetas which has rei>resented as an average the 
imports of raw cotton in the ten years 1922-1931. For the encouragement of 
this cultivation, a basic one for industry, the State Cotton Board (Comisaria 
Algoiionera del Estado), devoting its efforts and activities to this important 
production, has been set up. It has been proved from the yields per unit of area 
obtained in the first years of growing that this plant may be cultivated in Spain 
with every prospect of success. To obtain the volume that is at present 
imported, it will be necessary to transform 150,000 hectares into irrigated 
lands which While ensuring a large proportion of the cotton required for the 
national industry will go far also to solve the social problem of unemployment. 
There is difficulty in growing in Spain all the cotton necessary to national con¬ 
sumption, since the agricultural zones where this cultivation might be developed 
have great farming possibilities and are therefore destined for other crops 
giving higher returns and hence of greater economic value. Accordingly it 
is proposed to exploit in this way such lands as by their special conditions do 
not allow of intensive cultivation, and to use the regions on which it is neither 
necessary nor convemient to introduce intensive culture. On such zones cotton- 
growing could be rapidly developed in times of crisis or industrial disputes when 
prices would ensure high profits, and in this way a national advantage would 
be secured. 

By this means the draining away of many millions of pesetas from 
Spain for its cotton imjK>rts would be checked, and it would become neces¬ 
sary only to import certain types of cotton that cannot well be grown on 
Spanish soil. 



Live stock ^Products, — Imported animal products account for a large part 
of the customs dues that swell the exodus of national capital; the import of eggs 
alone results in outgoings of more than 53 millions of gold pesetas on an average 
yearly. In addition in the decade 1922 to 1931 there has an annual import of 
48,000 head of stock representing a value of 20 million gold pesetas. 

In 1926 alone live stock to the value of 42 million gold pesetas were imported. 
Meat, fats and leather are imported into Spain yearly to the value of 58 miUion 
gold pesetas; 15 million gold pesetas are paid for imported wool, 12 millions 
for milk and milk derivatives, and in all the total imports of animal products 
approach 165 million gold pesetas. 

It is stated with reason, in respect to that section of the Plan which is 
directed towards solving this part of the national economic problem, that in 
meeting the inadequacies of animal production an occasion presents itself for 
bringing under .stock farming lands which could not be cultivated with economic 
advantage; fodder plants may be introduced into the dry land zone, more cleared 
land may be sown and thus an improved working of the land will be secured 
by an association of crops with stock farming and the development of the 
latter. 

The solution of the problem lies, in consequence, is the extension of the 
grazing land and of fodder crops alike on dry land and on irrigable laud, so far 
as the economic conditions under which the farming is done permit; it is in this 
way that it is hoped to arrive at improved returns from stock farming together 
with increased crop production and higher crop yield. 

It has already been stated that it is proposed by the National Iriigation 
Plan to cover the existing deficit of 750 million gold pesetas on the Spanish trade 
balance, by establishing and intensifying the growing of those products which 
are now imported in large volume and at a high value, and by improving the 
export of the three great products of Spain, citrus fruits, oil and wine. So far 
the first part of the Plan has been discussed, the method outlined for the second 
part may now be considered. 

In Spanish agricultural wealth the foremost place is taken by orange growing; 
since the beginning of the present century the area used for this cultivation has 
continuously increased as a result of the constant demand created by the market 
capacity for absorption. None the less this is a product which with all its 
favourable characteristics is already being grown under unfavourable conditions 
which will end by giving rise to a serious crisis. These conditions are the 
outcome of a competition of other producing countries which, to do them justice, 
is a fair rivalry in preparation of the product and one in which exceptional 
^arantees are invariably offered. 

The problem is one the true solution of which lies in rationalisation; it is 
essential to rationalise the whole cycle of production and to apply rationalisation 
also to trade and transport as is being done in other countries. If by means of ra¬ 
tionalisation varieties can be limited, the most profitable fertiliser found, selection 
of the fruit rigorously enforced, and handling and classification perfected; if 
moreover transport is properly organised, effective propaganda arranged, and 
protection by trade agreements ensured- all of which are proposed by the 
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national Plan — it is certain that this branch of agricultural production 
will continue to represent the leading part of the national agricultural wealth. 

It now remains to ask what is the form recommended in the National Plan 
for the actual giving of effect to the measures outlined so as to attain the de¬ 
sired ends ? The reply is frankly: co-operation, which is regarded as fundamental 
and indispensable for the creation of that, so to speak, friendly atmosphere which 
is beginning to be recognised as essential. 

The same guiding principles are to be followed for the maintenance and 
improvement of other types of fruit and vegetable growing the export of the 
products of which are at present a favourable factor in the balance of trade; 
the same applies to oil and wine. All these are constituents in the national 
weath and depend for the maintenance of thir position of vantage on a sound 
agricultural policy, and on an application of the principles of a successful 
rationalisation and a well developed co-operative organisation. 

To summarise briefly: the guiding principle of the National Plan of 
Hydraulic Works is to create wealth and to maintain it when created. A group 
of experts in agricultural engineering, of high standing among the profession in 
Spain, have collaborated in the preparation of the Plan. The preliminary work 
is now completed, and there have now been submitted for the inspection of the 
public the striking diagrams and the work in its entirety as proposed. There 
can be no doubt that the Plan, taken together with the Reform, will do much 
to secure the creation of the national economic wealth which forms the goal of 
these endeavours 

E Martinez de Bujanda. 


HAIL INSURANCE IN QUEENSLAND (AUSTRALIA). 

In 1931 there were in Queensland 15 branch offices of share companies 
for hail insurance, the majority being companies with head offices in London. 
The total capital of these was approximately £ 24,000,000. In addition there 
exists the Queensland State Government Insurance Office, the assets of which 
amounted in 1931 to £ 3,500,000 (i). 

This State institution was formed under the Insurance Act of 1916 which 
empowered the Government to operate all branches of insurance not already 
authorised by the Workers' Compensation Act of 1916 (2). 

Finally in 1931 the Commodity Boards were also effecting hail insurance. 

The Insurance Act of 1916 regulates State insurance and private insurance. 
In respect of State insurance, the Insurance Commissioner appointed in pursuance 
of the provisions of the Workers’ Compensation Act is empowered to undertake 

(1) loftier from the Chief Secretary’s Office, Brisbane, In reply to a ciueslionnaiie sent by the 
Bureau of Economic and Social Studies of the International Institute oi ARriculture dated 21 
Octobei iqax. 

(2) Acts of the Parliament of Queensland, 7 Gcor>^ V, Session of Xf)i6, Brisbane. 
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All types of insurance. Provision is made for the creation of a separate fund for 
each branch of insurance, and all premiums and moneys relating to each branch 
received by the Commissioner are paid into the relevant fund. Payments in 
respect of i>olicies as well as contributions to the General Reserve fund are payable 
out of the proper fund in each case. Payments in respect of administration of 
the State Insurance are apj^ortioned between the various insurance funds formed 
in accordance with this Act and the State Accident Insurance P'und created under 
the Workers' Compensation Act of 19Tb, in the proportion established from time 
to time by the Commissioner with the approval of the Minister of the Crown. 

A sum of £ 100,000 is assigned by the Act to the State Insurance Office to 
be appropriated out of the Consolidated Revenue, on condition of being appor¬ 
tioned between the General Reserve and the various funds created by the Act. 
In the event of the Special Reserve Fund of the branch of insurance concerned 
and at the same time the General Reserve not proving adequate to meet tlie pay¬ 
ments which have to be made under tne terms of the Act, recourse must be had ot 
the Consolidated Revenue P^und, but this is deemed an advance and the sum in 
question must be as soon as possible recouped to the Consolidated Revenue 
P'und. 

Private insurance companies must obtain a licence from the Insurance Com¬ 
missioner before they can undertake any kind of insurance business. 

The Act also contains important provisions relating to insurance premiums. 
Up to the date on which the rules shortly to be discussed were brought into effect, 
neither the Commi.s&ioiier nor any insurance company had power to fix the pre¬ 
mium rates above 8 per cent, of the premiums fixed on i July 1916 by the Queens¬ 
land Insurers' Association for fire, marine and accident risks. 

P'roni 1 January 1919 the premium rates were to be established from the 
returns made by the insurers, viz. the Insurance Commisioner and a represent¬ 
ative of the companies ; and these returns form the basis for calculation of the 
premium rates for the different classes of risks. 

These rates may be revised by the Insurance Commissioner and the repre¬ 
sentative of the insurance companies every three years. Once established, these 
rates are to be imposed by the Insurance Commissioner on each insurance con¬ 
tract created or renewed in Queensland. After treating of the question of can¬ 
cellation of licences by the Commissioner, the Act concludes with an important 
provision according to which no article of the law, no Order or Regtilation in 
Council issued by virtue of this Act can copfer less or more rights and privileges 
on the Commissioner in the exercise of insurance than those conferred on other 
ipsurers. 

Although insurance business is conducted under State laws. Section 51 of 
the Commonwealth Constitution has conferred the necessary powers on the Com¬ 
monwealth Parliament to legislate in regard to •* insurance other than State in- 
stirance. " (i) Up to 1932 there was no Federal legislation on insurance other 
than a law referring to life insurance. In the course of 1932 Act No. 4 “ An 

(t) Offlois.! Yenr Bex-tk of the Communwcnlth of Aubtralia. Commonvvcalth Bunau of Censu** 
and Stntialica. Canhena, Xo. p. )6i. 
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Act relating to Insurance was passed, which contained provisions relating to 
different types of insurance business. 

By this Act, companies or persons carrying on insurance business are required 
to deposit with the Commonwealth Treasurer sums varying according to the 
branches of insurance operated by the companies concerned, and these deposits 
are to remain as security against liability to policy-holders and are to be available 
to satisfy judgments obtained in respect of policies. On the coming into force 
of this Act, no State laws governing insurance deposits were to operate. As 
already said, this Act does not apply to State Insurance within the limits of the 
State concerned. 

Some very important measures have been enacted in Queensland with the 
view of enabling Commodity Boards to handle their own hail insurance (2). The 
State (Government Insurance Olhce and private Companies operating in this 
branch of insurance have endeavoured to co-operate with farming organisations 
by agreeing to pool hail insurance, and have submitted from time rates and con¬ 
ditions based on the experience available. 

The Wheat Pool Acts T920 to 1930 under Section 5 and Subsection V provide 
that the Wheat Board “ may insure wheat whether before or after delivery to the 
Board against damage by fire, storm, flood, hail, or any contingency whatever. 

In accordance with Section 27 (i) of the Act, ** The Governor in Council may 
from lime to time make and publish in the Gazette all such regulations as he thinks 
fit for giving effect to this Act. 

The fidlowing are some of the more important of the Regulations published 
in the (Tovernment (Gazette of 30 September 1922 together with some additional 
(ix to 27) Regulations published in the same Gazette dated 24 July 1926. 

The Board has to establish a Hail Insurance Fund for the purpose of paying 
to wheat gr<3wer.s compensation in respect of losses sustained to crops through 
hail storm damage. This Fund is to be created by a levy in the form of a prorata 
premium charge imposed on every grower and calculated on the basis of the quan¬ 
tity of wheat harvested, and that on which hail insurance compensation is paid 
each year, and is described as the Hail Insurance Compensation Fund. The levy 
is a charge on the grower and must not exceed 71/2 per cent, of the total value 
of the wheat insured during the same year. 

The Board may allocate a sum from the Hail Insurance Reserve Fund in 
reduction of such charge or to supplement the amount receivable from premiums. 

All wheat is covered automatically until it is harvested, but such cover shall 
not extend beyond 31 January in any year. 

Kvery grower carries his own risk to the extent of the first five per cent, of 
the crop on the area damaged. All claims for losses assessed as being under 5 
per cent, of the crop insured shall be deemed to be frivolous and in consequence 
the grower has to defray the costs of the inspection with a minimum charge of 
£3 3s. for each such inspection. 

The basis of comx>ensation payable under this Scheme is to be at a rate deter¬ 
mined by the Board as being the value of the wheat on the stalk, but such com- 


(I) I,etter from the Chief Secretary’s OlEcc already <iuotcd. 
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pensation in the aggregate may not exceed the sum provided in terms of the 
Regulations and is to be apportioned pro rata on the losses sustained. 

With the object of forming a Hail Insurance Reserve Fund, the Board is 
empowered to make a levy on growers of wheat at the rate of one half penny per 
bushel, such levy to be deducted from the net proceeds of each bushel of wheat 
delivered to the Board between i July 1925 and 30 June 1926. and thereafter to 
make a levy at any rate which the Board, with the .prior approval of the Minister, 
may decide, but such levy not to exceed one penny per bushel. 

The objects of this Hail Insurance Reserve Fund are: 

{a) To provide the necessary funds so tliat the Board may pay to growers 
who have sustained loss by hail storm, and which loss has been admitted by 
the Board, a first advance of compensation at the same time as first advances are 
paid to growers who have delivered their wheat to the Board; 

(b) To enable the Board to equalise the cost of Hail Insurance Compensa¬ 
tion from year to year. 

When the amount to the credit of the Hail Insurance Fund has reached 
a sum of £10,000, there is to be no further levy or deduction on account of 
the Hail Insurance Fund from payment due to growers except to lecoup the 
fund when payments have been made therefrom. 

Apart from the Hail Insurance Reserve Fund, a General Reserve Fund has 
also been created. For this purpose the Board was empowered to make a levy 
on growers of wheat who delivered or shall deliver wheat to the Wheat Board, 
at the rate of one halfpenny per bushel of wheat so delivered in the seasons 1924- 
1925 and 1925-26, and thereafter at any rate which the Board, with the prioi 
approval of the Minister, may decide, such levy however not to exceed one penny 
per bushel. 

Among the objects of this General Reserve Fund there was included the 
following: vtz., to provide a fund from which a first payment of Comi>ensation 
incurred under the Board's Hail Storm Insurance Scheme may be paid, such 
payment to be made only when sufficient funds are not available from the Hail 
Insurance Reserve Fund of the Board. 

Any sum so advanced from this C^neral Reserve Fund for the payment of 
hail insurance compensation is to be repaid from the Hail Insurance Reserve Fund 
as soon as possible after deductions on account of the Hail Insurance Reserve 
Fund have been made from the sums due to the growers for their deliveries of 
wheat 

Similar powers relative to hail insurance but without a Reserve Fund were 
granted to the Queensland Barley Board under the provisions of “ The Primary Pro¬ 
ducers * Organisation and Marketing Acts, [1926 to 1930. " These powers were 
in operation during the seasons 1930 and 1931. The cost of compensation is a 
pool charge against that particular year's operations, and is calculated on the 
basis of the quantity of the barley harvested und may not exceed in the aggre¬ 
gate the sum provided in terms of the regulations under the Acts, and is to be 
apportioned pro rata on the losses sustained. 

A similar hail insurance scheme in connection with Canary Seed was brought 
into force in 1931. 
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The particulars relating to hail insurance business in Queensland in the course 
of 1930-31 are as follows (i) : 

Apart from the crops insured under Commodity Board Schemes, the instirance 
against hail only covers a small number of miscellaneous crops, representing 
an area of not more than a few hundred acres. Under the Commodity Board 
Hail Insurance Schemes the total areas insured during the period 1930-31 were : 
wheat, 321,371 acres ; barley, 6,100 acres. The aggregate value of crops insured 
against hail apart from the hail insurance schemes of the Commodity Boards, is 
not more than between £ 300 and £ 500. On the other hand, the aggregate 
value of crops insured under these Commodity Board Schemes was, for 1930-31, 
wheat £856,605, and barley, £13,000. 

The total value of the hxed premiums and additional contributions col¬ 
lected by the hail insurance undertakings in the course of 1930-31 amounted to: 
for the wheat season. £2,786 iis. 5<f. with a Reserve Fund, of ^28,290 5s. gd; 
for the barley season, £180 zzs. ^d. 

The total area affected by hail during the same period was for the wheat 
season, 3,112 acres, and for the barley season, 192 acres. 

The total value of the compensation paid by the.se insurance undertakings 
ti> the insured persons was for wheat, £2,850, and for barley, £33 15s. 

On the southern and south-eastern coastal areas of Australia, hailstorms 
of great severity may occur. A summer rarely passes without some station exper¬ 
iencing a fall of stones exceeding in size an ordinary hen-egg, and the frequent 
riddling of sheets of light gauge galvanised iron is evidence of the weight and 
penetrating power of the stones (2). The Commonwealth Meteorological Bureau 
records the incidence of hail in the different parts of the continent. An article 
dealing with abnormal hailstorms registered in Queensland from T850 to 1913 
is contained in the publication entitled Results of Rainfall Observations in 
Queensland ", obtainable from the Meteorological Bureau, Brisbane (2). 

F. Arcoi,ko. 


CURRENT NOTES 

The Third International Conference of Agricultural Kcononiists will be held at 
Bad Kilsen, Oermony, from 20 August to 4 September 1034. 

The first Conference was held at Dartingtoii Hall, Totnes, Devonshire, England, 
on 20 August to b September 1929 The second Conference took place in Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, Ithaca, New-York, IT. S. A , 18-29 August, 1930 The third Conference, which 
it was originally intended to be hold at Bad J'^ilsen in August 1933, 'was eventually 
postponed till i 934 > 

The following is a quotation from the Constitution of the International Conference 
of Agricultural i^onomists* 

“ The object of the Conference is tliat of fostering the development of the sciences 
of agriculturcd economics and of furthering the application of the results of econo- 

(I) r,etler from the Chief S«»cretary Office, Brisbane, already quoted. 

(a) Official Veai Book of the Coinmouwealih of Austrtilia. Omniionwealth Bureau of Cc'nsus 
and Statistics, Canberra. No 25 , 
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mic investi>;atianL8 of agricultural processes and agricultural orgemisation in the im> 
provement of economic and social conditions relating to agriculture and rural life. 

" Meetings: Meetings shall be held at a time and place determined by the Council. 
No two successive meetings shall be held in any one country. 

** The Conferences of iq2q and 1030 shall be called, respectively, the first and 
second International Conferences of Agriculturat-KbonoTH^sts. 

** Membership Membership shall consults of individuals who pay 20 Rm., $ 5, 
or € 1, or the monetary ecjuivalent of 1 * t, for the period of a Conference and the in¬ 
terval extending to the succeeding Conference 

** Libraries, c'orjjorations, and similar institutions may become members if a duly 
accredited representative is appointed bv such institutions. 

" Those who become members within one year from the date of the adoption 
of tills constitution shall be considered charter members 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Atmi Alcide : l>alla scomparsa del salariato alia Corporazione - Unione Provin- 
ciale dei stndacati f as dsti dell’agricolt lira Mautova XII (23O p ). 

rin this volume Mr, Aimi gives a detailed account of the transformation which 
has taken place in the agricultural provuice of Mantua under his leadership. Co-part¬ 
nership has been established where the dav labourer system had long been the rule. At 
all appearances the system works to the satisfaction of both landowners and their co¬ 
partners in large and small agricultural undertakings. The volume contains tables, 
illustrations, forms of contracts and other matter of much interest to all who wish to 
become ac(iuainted with a form of farm management which, so tar, is peculiar to the 
province of Mautua. 

PRKxriss IIWORTCK, TTlyssos A History of Agriculture iu the State of New Vork. 
Printed for the Ne o York 4 gricultural Society. New York, 1033. 

[In 20 chapters, packed with interesting detail, the author of this History of 
AgrieulLure in the State of New York, covers nearly five centuries of the white man’s 
struggle against the recalcitrant forces of nature on a new continent. The .story begins 
with a survey of the conditions in which, after the discovery and the first ciq.>lorations 
along the American coast, the pioneers and adventurers from Kurope foimd the vast 
territory along the Atlantic shore After a brief reference to the early settlements, 
the author discusses the American reactions to Buropeau politics. Oradually the 
struggle between Prance and Pnglond, and England and Holland for the supremacy 
of the sea, resolves itself into the prevalence of Hngland. The Prench and the I>utrh 
indeed remain as an integral eoloniadng element in the new world. But the first place 
is taken by the persevering Anglo-Saxon, who first a pioneer emd on adventurer, 
becomes a resident and a farmer. 

The primitive agriculture of the Indians, of which the author treats briefly but 
exhaustively, becomes-more and more extended. The virgin forest falls to the axe, and 
is destroyed by fire. Kver vaster areas of land are cultivated. During the first period 
of Anglo-Saxon colonization, the fur trade, primitive attempts at mining, fishing and 
hunting are the chief resources. Great difficulties are encountered. America, at the 
time of its discovery, was rich in wild animals, but had no beasts of burden. The horse, 
which science states to have originated in America, had to be imported by the Prench 
and Qnglish. Tne primitive Indian had had no other aid them that of the dog, his 
companion in the hunt, and his nourishment when the few products of the soil he 
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cultivated were lacking. For a beast of burden the Indian had only his woman. The 
plentiful wild turkey furnished the first white settlers with good food easily obtainable, 
which was used also by the Indians. But they had not domesticated the turkey, 
because it docss not follow man in hla migrations as the dog does. The white 
settlers domeaticated the turkey which thenceforward forms part of the embryonic 
agricultural stock. The vegetables and fruits already known to the Indian.s, wheat, 
maize, the sunflower, artichokes, wild potatoes, plums and cofiee - were the chief nour¬ 
ishment of the pioneers. The opposition of the Puritans could not prevent the con¬ 
sumption of tobacco of which the Indians made large use, and whose methods of cul¬ 
tivation they had taught to the pioneers as they had also taught them the use of maple 
sugar. In regard to colonization in this first period, the author states that the territory 
that was to become the State of New York had an abimdance of cultivable land, but 
lacked labourers. The I^nglish crown conceded large grants on which a few i.solated 
families lived in conditions bordering on slavery. However, the extension of the land 
under cultivation increovsed and with it the knowledge of how to run profitably these 
great estates. In 1787 (ieorge Washington gives a definition of what was then " crop 
rotation **. And Beiijamm Conklin speaks of tlie fertilizing value of lime. But at 
this time the vast region behind the Atlantic shore line is fully colonize<l. Kven the 
westward movement has begun, mainly by English, German and Dutch immigrants. 
In the State of New York before the war of indei>endence a postal .service is already 
establlshe<l, with rates fixe<l according to the distance. Money is colnecl with American 
emblems, its value corresponding to that in the European countries, especially England 
and T^'rance. All the eastern part of what will .soon become the United States of Ame¬ 
rica is already well colonized. The first scientific and cultmal institutions begin to 
make their appcrance. 

Among the.se institutions, of special value for our subject is a Society for the pro¬ 
motion of Agriculture, Arts ami Manufactures which was organised in Albanv, February 
26, T791, and was incorporated March 12, 1702. The Society numbered among its 
founders the greatest figures in the history of America at that time. It publislied a 
bulletin containing the Tran.sactions of meetings Some of the topics discussed and 
reported in the Bulletin were of con.sidcrable lntere.st and dealt with practically every 
branch of agricultural .science and practice. Among them the author of this volume 
mentions the following Introduction of plants and animals from foreign places 
** Manuring land with seaweed “ Improving land by sowing red clover seed '* Pe¬ 
rennial grasses '* Cast Iron plow shares ** Observations on constructing a green¬ 
house A Treatise on silk worms ” Feeding hogs to advantage '* Observations 
on canker worms Improvements of the steam engine A method of distilling 
ardent spirits from potatoes “ Introducing the buffalo as a draft horse 

The second Agricultural Society in New York was a continuation of the first under 
a modified and perfected form. Then followed a Board of Agriculture, and at last, 
at a State Convention held in Albany in 1832, the New York State Agricultural 
Society was fotmded. Every other settled section of the new Natioii followed the 
excunple of New York State. The agricultural and cultural societies multiplied rapidly, 
and their membership increased practiccdly from day to day. 

Forestry, tanning, charcoal making, blacksniithing, milling, extracting sugar from 
the maple tree became extensive industries at this period of American history. The 
method of salt xnoduction was greatly improved, while beer, liquor, fruit brandies 
were produced in ever increaalng quantities. With the growing prosperity speculation 
began. The silk craze as it came to be called, spread over the whole land and 
soon ended in a disaster for many. Hous^old industries, of which spinning was the 



most important, were superseded, in the first half of the 19th century, by cheaply pro¬ 
duced Southern cotton, and flax practically disappeared from New York's crop list. 
A brief account of road-making practices and a description of vahioles employed for 
the various uses on country turnpikes complete what we may term the general section 
of Mr. Hedrick's very interesting book. 

Goii^ more into details of the agricultural conditions in the State of New York, 
Mr. Hedrick concentrates his attention on such conditions in the last century. The 
matter of the volume turns more to the human side .of things, the farmer and his way 
of living, his house, his family, his food, crops, recreations, religious beliefs and prac¬ 
tice. social intercourse and family and community habits take t^e middle of the stage, 
and the reader becomes acquainted with the everyday life of the gentry and peasantry: 
an everyday life so diflerent from conditions existing today as to seem centuries more 
remote than it actually is. Then the great change comes About the middle of the 
T9th century canals are open in every direction in the State, making transportation 
both easier and cheaper. Navigation on the Great I^akes and the advance of the rail¬ 
roads as rapid and safe means of communication destroy the last vestige of isolation 
in tlie life of the agriculturist. The agricultural implements which at the beginning 
of the 19th century were still as primitive as in ancient times, are perfected. l.,abour 
on tlie form bc'comes less hard and more remunerative. The farmer begins to have 
time for education and intellectual recreation. Aided by papers specially devoted to 
farming Interests, by agricultural societies and by specialists, the farmer, the horse and 
cattle bree<ler add quickly to the income from their farm ami stock. livestock in¬ 
dustries are developed and the State sees to it that the farmer gets the proper information 
as to how he con best take care of his crops and animals. When farms are well estab- 
li^ecl, horticulture is taken up The author remarks that horticulture os an indUvStry 
is always the result of a highly developed agricultural orgnnir.ation. Horticultural 
societies were formed; and between the years 1840 dnd 1850 the State of New York 
saw the beginning of a network of nur.serics which were soon to add to its agricultural 
wealth Ornamental gardening ro,se in Importance with the increasing prosperity 
of landowner.** and farmers in the country and of indu.strial ** barons " in the city. 
The primitive simplicity of the farm house and " manor " was abandoned and the taste 
grow for ornamentation and luxury in the house itself and on the premises around it. 

A chapter on State Aid to Agriculture gives a carefully detailed account of the 
measures taken by the New York I^cgislature in favour of the farming industry. Fairs 
were encouraged and the State lt.self imdertook to organise and manage them. Agricul¬ 
tural education became an ever increa.singly important item in the educational system 
of the State. Kvery po.Hsible form of inducement was given to students wishing to go 
in for agriculture. 

The volume closes with a chapter on rural-iurban relations. The flux of the country 
youth to the city is considered as well as the mechanisation of farm labour. The 
autlior ends by expros.sing his belief that the alarm sounded by so many people in 
America lest the cityward movement may lead the country to ruin is unwarranted. 

• The Roman Republic, Mr. Hedrick writes, experienced the same phenomenon 
ovear Jto centuries ago, and indeed it prepared its ruin. " Is America headed towards 
the end to which the Roman Republic came " the writer asks. His reply is an emphatic: 
No > On the contrary, the author feeUs confident that a marvellous future is reserved 
to the American farmer as a result of his enterprising spirit and his promptness in the 
adoption of all the most modem cultural and mechanical improvements in the sphere 
of Agriculture]. 


V. F. 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 
AS AFFECTED BY THE WORl.D ECONOMIC CRISIS 

Live stock production as conijjarod witli crop production is distinguished 
by certain special features which may be indicated as follows: live stock produc¬ 
tion is remarkably inelastic, its leaction to economic influences is slower, but 
on the other hand the effects of these are more lasting and more difficult tf) 
c< >u nterbalan ce 

Crop production may, as a rule, be increased or reduced from one year to 
another by extension or ieduction of the aiea under cultivation; by variation 
in the application of fertilisers, ot in the employment of technical means for 
obtaining higher jHolds On the other hand, the processes of live stock breeding 
aie essentially slower. A given head of live stock, will, speaking generally, yield 
its products over several >ears, quite independently of economic hap|)enings, 
and the production can be influenced, and that onL" vvithin somewhat restricted 
limits, only by a more or less intensive method of feeding A reduction in head 
of live stock may be occasione<l by economic conditions - although more usually 
with unfavourable market conditions tlierc is a general tendency to refrain from 
slaughterings and oveiloading of the meat market. If changes are biought about 
by general economic conditions, subscejuent readjustment would not be as easy 
as is the case with crop production, immediately on the improvement of the eco¬ 
nomic situation. 

■ The question: Has the world economic crisis through which we are now passing 
already brought' about any decisive modifications in live stock production, and if so, 
what is their character ? constitutes not only a question with reference to the 
present situation, but also a grave anxiety for the future supply to the i>opula- 
tions of the important products contributed by live stock breeding. 

It should not therefore be without interest to consider, in view of the statisti¬ 
cal material available, in the first place the changes which have occurred in the 
course of the world crisis in the trade in live stock i)roducts, and next the changes 
in the production itself, thereby" endeavouring to frame a reply to the weighty 
question propounded above. 

Although the survey which may be offered cannot be complete and cannot 
extend to the most recent period since complete statistics are available for 1932 
only, a brief review of the situation is none the less possible and some explana¬ 
tion may be offered of the most important changes which have affected the 
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world trade in animal products and live stock production itself in the last few 
years. 

It is intended to limit the enquiry by considering only the following: 
horses, cattle, sheep and goats, ]>igs and the corresponding products. 

Changk.s in thk WoRTa> Tradr in AnimaIv Proi>ttcts. 

In the following examination of the international trade in these products 
the basis of compari.son adopted is the average of the quinquennial period 1924 
to 1928, VIZ , the period immediately preceding the worldcrisis, while it is pro¬ 
posed to trace the development from 1928 to 1932 in regard to certain of the 
products. 

The total volume of tiade in animal products has probably undergone a 
certain decline. This cannot be piecisely stated, since a decline in the volume 
of trade in some products is partially counterbalanced by certain increases in 
others. 

The trade in live animals, beef, f^ork and milk shows considerable diminution. 
Theie have been increases in the trade in butter, ham, bacon and mutton. The 
trade in wool has remained at about the same level 

Of more essential significance than the changes in the total volume of 
trade are however the changes that have taken place in the direction of world 
trade in animal products. If the 193*^ figures are compared with the averages 
for the quinquennial period 1924-28, the following facts appear* 

(1) (Germany and Austria have cea.sed to be imi>ortant purchasers of 
animal products on the world market and are for the most ]>«irt become self- 
suppliers 

(2) The United States and Canada have practically withdiawn from 
any important participation in the world trade in animal products. 

(3) (vreat Britain to-day takes even a larger volume of animal products 
than jjreviously, although that country has always been the largest purchaser foi 
these products on the world market. 

(4) Australia and New Zealand are increasingly prominentias suppliers 
on the world market, and are in a position essentially to increase their exports 
at the expense of other countries. 

The disappearance of Germany as an important purchaser has caused a great 
lacuna in the world trade in animal products. German imports of wool have 
been reduced hy 10 per cent., cheese by 22, butter by 30, live cattle by 58, pork 
by 56 and live pigs by 84 per cent, and the formerly very large imports of beef 
and milk have almost ceased to exist. The diminution of German imports 
of beef, cheese, pork and milk forms an important factor in the decline in the 
total world trade of these products, whereas the decrease of German imports 
for other products is partially covinterbalanccd by the increase in imports of ot¬ 
her countries. 

Imports into Austria showed a similar tendency only on a smaller scale. Un¬ 
til a few years ago Austria was a great importing country for animal products 
and drew her supply mainly from the neighbouring countries. Since then Austria 
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has reduced imports of live cattle by 85. of beef by 77, of pork by 69 and of live 
pigs by 21 per cent and her milk imports have ceased altogether. 

The United States of America have receded more and more into the back¬ 
ground as an importing and exi>orting nation. Formerly this count! y was an 
important market for wool, beef, live cattle, cheese and other products, 
but since the quinquennial period 1924-28 there have been reductions in imports 
of wool by 80, of live cattle by 65. of beef by 59 and of cheese by 23 per cent. 
The import of milk, previously very large, hardly exists any longer. Exports 
from the United States of i>roducts resulting from pig-breeding have decreased 
in a very large proportion. P'ormerly milk was also an export of the United 
States, but this export has become almost insignificant. The 1932 export figure 
amounts to 42 per cent, of the average exports of the quinquennial period 1924-28. 

Canada's most important exports have been reduced in the following way: 
cheese 31 per cent , ham. bacon and lard 61 per cent , cattle and beef 87 percent, 
and the milk export has .stopped almost entirely. 

These declines in exports and imports in these great trading countries would 
have still more markedly affected the total volume of foreign trade in animal 
products if Great Britain y always the most important purchaser of animal pro¬ 
ducts in the world market, had not at least partially filled the lacunae. Great 
Britain has considerably increased her imports of bacon, ham and salted fat 
pork, mutton, live pig.s, butter, milk and wool, whereas the cheese import remains 
on the same level as before the crisis. lmx>orts of cattle, beef and pork have 
slightly decreased 

Undoubtedly the Dominions, with the exceptioi of Canada, have chiefly 
benefited by the increased purchases of (ireat Britain. Australia and Nenj Xea- 
land have taken an increasingly prominent position on the British market and 
consequently the exports of these countries have greatly expanded. The figures 
for T932 show that the Australian wool export was approximately 25 per cent, 
higher than for the quinquennial period 1924-28, that the export of butter for 
the same period showed an increase of 124 per cent , milk 47 per cent, and mutton 
approximately 12 per cent. During the same period the New Zealand exports 
of wool increased approximately 15, butter 66, cheese 20, mutton 46 and pork 
78 per cent Only the export of beef, which was never very important, has 
declined The British economic policy of recent years seems to have had a very 
favourable effect on Australia’s and New Zealand’s trade in animal products. 

The development of the foreign trade of live stock products in the U,S.S K. 
is interesting in many respects, even though the turnover of the foreign trade 
does not play an important role in world economic conditions. If the develop¬ 
ment of the head of live stock in this country be examined (see page 260) it 
is a striking fact that the U. S S. R. until recently ex^jorted considerable quanti¬ 
ties of pork as well as other kinds of meat. This export dropped suddenly after 
1929 and the imports of these products began. As shown by the following 
table the noticeable increase of exports during the year 1929 was immediately 
followed by a decrease in the number of live stock. With the year 1930 the 
imports increased rapidly, doubtless because the shortage of production caused 
by the reduction of live stock had to be partially counterbalanced. ^ 
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Tabi^K I. -- vS S A* h\port trade in beef and other kinds of meat, 
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It IS apparent that duiing the yeais 1928 and i(>20 the Russian National 
Kconoiiiy exported at the expense <»f its own live stock capital It was neces- 
hary to make iiii tor the resulting deficiency to sonic extent by importing during 
the yeais 1930 to 1932 and it is noted that imi>orts of live cattle which aver¬ 
aged 49,000 head for the years 1924-28, increased to 147,000 head foi the yeai 
1932; pigs too must have been imported in considerable quantities during 1930-31. 
It seems strange however that in spite of the great decline in head of cattle, the 
butter expoits increa.sed considerably during 1931 and 1932, after having reached 
the lowest x^oiut dining 1930 


If the development of tvorld forcu^n trade in relation to each of the different 
live stock products be examined, a significant decline in the first place is to be 
noted in the exxiort and import of live animals. 

With the exeex^tion of IT. S S. R , the import of hvc cattle shows a marked 
decline in all those countries where cattle imijorts x’layed an iinx^ortant role xire- 
viously. The largest declines took place in Germany, the United States and 
Austria, whereas the decrease of imports was smaller in the case of Great Britain 
and Italy, so that these countries maintained their total averages on a relatively 
favourable level, with a dccrca.se of about 30 per cent. 

















In comparing the exports for the year 1932 with the average of the years 
1924-28, it is noticed that of the cxx>orting countries Mexico slightly increased 
its export whereas Argentina, Canada, Rumania and Yugoslavia show losses 
averaging from 64 to 87 per cent. Hungary and Denmark showing losses of 
38 and 37 per cent, respectively are in a less unfavourable position and Ireland 
reports a decrease of only 12 per cent. 

In respect of live piffs the trade in which shows a total decline of 32 i^er cent, 
the decrease of import.s was chiefly felt by the two outstanding importing coun¬ 
tries, namely Austria and Czechoslovakia. In spite of the rapid decline in imports 
amounting to 21 pc^ cent., Austria still stands first of the pig-importing countries 
whereas Czechosh>vakia, which .shows an import decline of 74 per cent., now ranks 
fifth instead of second among the importing countries. Great Britain and France 
have increased imports of live pigs 18 and 133 per cent, respectively. 

The falling ofT of the export of live pigs mainly concerns the chief exporting 
country Poland, whose c-x]K)rts decieased by no less than 75 jier cent, during the 
period of the crisis until 1932, this cemntry accordingly now ranking fifth instead 
of first among the pig exporting countries. Almost all other exporting coun¬ 
tries were able to make small increases in their export of pigs. 

The reduction of imports of beef is veiy marked. With the exception of 
IT. vS. S R., all importing countries rei>ort declines of imports. These declines 
are especially marked in Germany, as much as 98 per cent., in Austria 77, 
the United States 59, Belgium 59, France 52, the Netherlands also 52 and in 
Italy 45 per cent. The chief importing country, namely Great Britain, shows a 
small decline in hei impoit (14 per cent.). The lowest level of imports since the 
beginning of the crisis was reached in 1932 by all importing countries with the 
exception of (»reat Britain, France and the United States. 

Together with the marke<i declines in imports the exporting countries ex¬ 
perienced a considerable decline in the exj^orting quantities. Denmark alone was 
able to increase beef exports by 32 per cent. These declines were felt particularly 
by Canada (87), the NMheilauds (80), (treat Britain (59) and China (50 per cent). 
Kven Argentina and TTruguay, the two chief beef exporting countries, which as 
recently as 1932 handled three-fourths of the total exports, reported a full 37 
per cent, decline and thus reached their lowest exi^ort level since 1925. 

Altht)Ugh the trade in pork has never had an important jdace in world trade, 
its decline is just as significant as that of beef. Germany, France and Austria 
reduced their imports by 5(>, (>b and (>9 per cent, respectively and even Gteat 
Britain shows a decline of 20 per cent.; Belgium alone, ranking among the main 
importing countries, can report a considerable increase. 

As regards pork exports Poland reports the heaviest reduction, 92 per cent. 
The IJ. S. S. R. may be left out of consideration as the export trade of this 
country has entirely ceased. The two main pork exporting nations also show 
impcirtant declines in their exports: the United States report 43 and the Nether¬ 
lands 51 per cent. Sweden and Ireland show a slight increase in pork exports. 
The two overseas exporting countries, Argentina and New Zealand, show a con¬ 
siderable increase in pork exports (93 and 78 per cent, respectively); the exijort 
figures are however relatively small. 
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Tliere however, an increase of foreign trade in those pig-^odticts which 
in the Intemational Yearbook are included under ham^ bacon and saUed fat pork, 
Oreat Britain almost completely dominates the market i because she ab 
sorbs almost the total produced in the world- This main importing country 
increased her purchases and absorbed in 1932 larger quantities of these products 
than formerly, especially bacon. In comparison with this increase the decline 
of the small imports into Ireland has no great signiBcauce. 

Denmark, as the leading exporting country, the Netherlands and Poland 
have benefited by Great Britain*s increase in consumption and consequent 
incrvi^asc in their export quantities. Pig breeding methods in Poland have under¬ 
gone a change, bacon pigs for Kngland are now produced instead of pork pigs 
for the Austrian market. 

A sharp decline is noted in the exports from U. S. A. and Canada, which, 
according to the averages of the period 1924-28, ranked respectively second and 
third among the exporting countries The decline of exports amounts to 74 
and 61 per cent, for these two countries respectively, which means that they 
now rank fourth and fifth after Denmark, the Netherlands and Poland. The 
Irish exports have also been re<lnced. 

An increase in the world trade in lamb and niidion is also to be noted. Here 
too Great Britain as chief importing country almost completely dominates the 
market, as she has increased her demand for these products by 22 per cent. 
In comparison the slight leduction of 8 per cent, shown in Prench imports has 
little significance, as the French import was never large. 

The two British exporting countries, Australia and New Zealand, were the 
only countries to benefit by the increase in lamb and mutton imports into Oreat 
Britain, their exports increasing by 12 and 46 per cent, respectively. Thus 
in 1932 New Zealand achieved an export record, whereas the exports from Argen¬ 
tina and Urugufiy were reduced by 13 and 65 per cent, respectively 

The foreign trade in fresh milk and milk in tls various preserved forms has 
also declined in importance, the turnover showing some 30 per cent, reduction. 
This reduction is primarily due to the decreased imports into Germany, Austria 
and the United States, and in a smaller proportion into Cuba and Switzerland. 
On the other hand Oreat Britain, and also the Philippines, have increased imports. 
The Netherlands seem to have benefited by these latter increases and is appar¬ 
ently the only country which was able to achieve any considerable increase 
of these exports. With the exception of the Netherlands and Australia, which 
also report a slight increase, all countries show a marked export decline, and in 
particular Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Canada, the United States and France. 
Most of these countries show a low level of exports unparalleled during many 
years. 

On the world market the butter trade shows a marked increase in turnover. 
Great Britain again ranks first as importing nation and absorbs large quantities 
and France and Belgium too show increases in imports. In spite of the fact 
that Germany in 1932 reduced her imports by 30 per cent, in comparison with 
those of 1924-28, she still ranks second among the importing countries after 
Oreat Britain. 



As a faatilt of this general increase in imports most leading exporting 
countries were able to increase their exports and the most important of these 
Denmaik, shows a further gain of i8 per cent. And yet Denmark no longer 
occupies the supreme position it held up to a few years ago. New Zealand and 
Australia have made rapid progress and follow closely on Denmark. Australia 
has increased her exports by 124 per cent, since 1924-28, New Zealand by 66 
per cent., and both export to-day well over a million quintals of butter. 
The Baltic countries have also achieved considerable progress in butter exports 
and for this reason they are beginning to play an increasingly important role 
in whe world bittter trade. Lithuania increa‘4ed her butter exports from an aver¬ 
age of ib.ooo quintals for the years 1924-28 to a full 100,000 quintals for the 
year 1932; for the same period IvHlvia shows an increase from 89,000 quintals 
to 186,000 quintals and Kstonia from 78,000 quintals to 125,000 quintals. As 
.ibeady mentioned a certain increase is also reported by the U. S. S. R., ii per 
cent., and Finland, 15 per cent 

The cheese trade shows less important changes than the trade of other animal 
pioducts. However the total turnover shows a slight reduction of 0 per cent, 
and there are certain changes in the direction of the trade channels The great 
declines in imiiorts of Crermany (22 per cent ) and of the United vStates are 
.ilmost counterbalanced by the increase of imports by France (30 per cent) 
and Belgium. (»reat Biitain ranking first also in this field maintained her cheese 
imports on the same level as the average for 1924-28 

Cheese exports have decreased in all leading export countries New Zea- 
5111 d alone shows an increase of 20 per cent in con parison with the five year 
peririd 1924-28 New Zealand has in fact now outstripped the Netherlands 
and holds the position foimerly held by that country as the chief cheese export¬ 
ing country The largest decline, 31 per cent., of cheese exx>orts took place in 
Canada, but all the main European cheese exporting countries also show declines, 
Netherlands 10 per cent , Itfily 13 x>er cent., Switzerland 21 per cent., and France 
t 6 per cent In all these countries cheese exports have reached the lowest level 
for many years. 

Relatively small changes have taken place as the total turnover of wool is 
concerned. It remained practically on the same level as for the quinquennial 
period 1924-28 At the same time the trade channels of this important animal 
product have considerably altered. (»reat Britain, Italy and Belgium have 
somewhat increased their imports, and especially noticeable is the increase of 
Italian imports which rose from an average of 363,000 quintals for the quin¬ 
quennial period 1924-28 to 658.000 quintals for the year 1932. Germany, as 
well as France and Czechoslovakia, report a slight decline in their wool imports. 
Of great interest is the fact that United States and Japan have exchanged their 
rdles on the wool market. The United States have reduced imports by 80 per 
cent, while Japan increased imports during the same period by 146 per cent. 
Thus the United States now takes the seventh place among the wool importing 
countries and is consequently of secondary importance only, whereas Japan has 
moved into the fourth place, formerly occupied by the United States, and thus 
ranks to-day among the leading wool importing nations. 
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Changes of similar importance are noted in the export of wool. The three 
British Dominions, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, were able to increase 
their exports considcrablj’', especially the two former. The exports from Argen¬ 
tina have remained unaltered, which means that this country now takes the 
third place and South Africa the second. There is considerable decline in the 
exi)orts of Uruguay as well as in the Asiatic wool exporting countries, China and 
India. 


ChANOKS REIvATlNG TO HEAD OF ElVE STOCK. 

In the following brief and general .survey, of the number of live stock in 
the world, comparison will be made as far as the statistical data available permit 
between the head of cattle existing in 1932 and that existing during the pre- 
crisis year For countries where the necessary statistical data are not 

available because there was no census for the years in question, the results of the 
neaie.st year will be used for comparison. 

m ♦ 41 

The world stock of farm animals has shown a decline during the past years; 
honses decrea.sed by 15, cattle by somewhat more than 2, sheej) approximately by 
10 and pigs by 3 per cent. Only the number of goats showed a slight increase. 

This not insignificant reduction in the numbers of the most important kinds 
of farm animals is accounted for by the positkm in the IT S S. R , entirely as 
regards cattle, .sheep and pigs, and to a great extent also for horses In other 
words there would be no rcdtiction in world numbers of live stock (except for 
horse,s), if the head of live stock in U. S. S R. had not decreased to an extent, 
which ha.s markedly affected the development of world conditions in this res]>ect. 

The reduction of the number of live stock in D. S. S. R. thus constitutes 
by far the most iiitere.sting phenomenon in this connection in recent years and 
therefore calls for special mention. 

The hi’ad of live stock in U. S- S, R. increased continuously from the im¬ 
mediate post-war period until 1928-29, the pre-war figures foi alnipst all kinds 
of stock l)eing surpassed. From 1929 all kinds decreased rapidly and steadily. 
The following table shows that up to 1932 the decline as compared with the 
maximal figures amounted to over 40 per cent for cattle and horses, over 55 
for pigs and even 60 per cent, for sheep. 


Taijek 3 — Devclofiment of numbers of five stock in Soviet Russia 

(in millions). 

197'* 19^9 1910 100 l‘)Ji *933 

Horses. 33 6 34.0 30.2 2b.2 iq.b ib.b 

Cattle. 70.5 b8.i 52.5 47.9 40.7 38.6 

Sheep (I) . 133.3 133-7 io«-« 77-7 S-i-l 5 o -2 

Pigs. 26.0 20.9 13. b 14.4 TT.b 12.2 
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The disastrous loss in national wealth and in means of production is all 
the more serious for Russian economy because a very considerable increase in 
human population is reported at the same time. According to the figures shown 
in the above table the decline ctmtinued during 1933 but the rate of decline was 
less (pigs show even a slight increase), from which it may be deduced that ijossibly 
the lowest level has now been reached. 

Soviet reports stale that this catastrophe in Russian live .stock breeding 
was caused by the fact that the peiisants and especially the “ Kulaks slaugh¬ 
tered their cattle in order to escape socialisation. All the severest measures 
taken by the (Toverninent to combat these tendencies seem to be ineffective. 
This explanation, although to a large extent accounting for the animal losses, 
may be partial only. 

The continuous decline during a series of years may well confirm the im¬ 
pression given by certain reports on stock breeding in Russia. It is stated that 
the Russian live stock policy of moie lecciit years has resulted in heavj" losses 
foi the countiy and that especially the great collective stock breeding farm 
centres (kolkhas) as well as the State-farms which have been founded, proved 
to be failures because numerous aiiiimils had to be slaughtered on these new 
farms for lack of food; others suffered from diseases due to the concentiation 
of stock; in short the Russian i>lanned economy seemed to be fatal as far as 
animal breeding is concerned. 

As compared with the IT S. S. R., the change in stock farming taking place 
during recent years in other countries were much less important. 

The xuorld ^tock of horses shows a decrease of 15 million animals. As 14 mil¬ 
lion arc due to losses suffered by U S. S. R , only a moderate decline of one 
millicm is to be repoited for the re.st of the world. However there are considerable 
chatiges to be noted. Nearly all European countriem, with the exception of the 
Balkan States and Ireland, lepoit a decrease in the number of honses. In America 
decline is reported for IT. S. A, and Canada, whereas most other countries 
show relative increases. As regards Asia, declines are reported from India, 
Japan, the Philippines, Syria and lycbanon, whereas the other countries for which 
statistical data exist show increases. For nearly all parts of Africa increases 
in head of horses appear, whereas A ustralia and Neuf Zealand show a considerable 
decline. Generally speaking the number of horses decreased in Pm rope and 
America (es])ecially North America), whereas it increased in Asia and Africa. 

This may be the continuance of a tendency which began many years ago; 
in the most advanced countries — some exceptions confirm the rule — the horse 
is being replaced by the machine, while in other countries the increase in the 
number of horses was probably due to a more intensive farming, which demands 
more draught animals, or to the fact that the horse is replacing human labour 
or is being u.sed instead of other work-animals. 

The world stock of cattle, which may be estimated at about 650,000,000 head, 
decreased by about 14 million during the last five years. As the XT. vS. S. R. 
alone reports a decrease of 30 million, the rest of the world, with the exception 
of Russia, shows a considerable increase of head of cattle. This increase is spread 



over all parts of the world and the majority of countries for which st«±»t>cal 
data are available. The total for Kurope of approximately too million: cattle 
shows an increase of approximately j million (always excluding U. S. S. R.>. Most 
of the countries share in this increase, only Rumania, Italy, Finland, Uttkuania 
and Greece show more or less significant declines whereas in Himgary tlae head 
of cattle remained at about the same level. Very significant is. the increase of 
cattle in America in which continent the total head of cattle amounts to about 
190,000,000. The largest share of this 8 million increase goes to the U. S. A. 
reporting an increase of 7,200,000 cattle. A decrease is shown in Canaoda: and 
Cuba. 

In Asia, Africa and Oceania, where the total numbers of cattle approcdniate 
■*0 235, 50 and 17 5 millions respectively, there has been everywhere an increase. 

The available statistics do not permit of even a su}>erfi.cial survey of the 
changes in the composition of the total stock of cattle, and hence no repoit is 
possible on the direction taken by prciduction within this branch of farming. An 
increase in percentages of dairy cows, and therefore an increase in dairy produc¬ 
tion, probably at the expense of beef production, can be reported for some coun¬ 
tries, especially for the U. S. S. R., Argentina and some other extensive cattle 
raising countries 

The world stock oj sheep has been reduced by 60,000,000 or about ro per cent, 
of the total live stock numbers of 650,000,000 As the IJ. 8 S. R. alone shows 
a decrease of 80,000,000 sheep, the rest of the world shows an increase of ap*- 
proxiinately 20,000,000. The largest proportion of this increase is due to in¬ 
creases in Africa, Australia and New Zealand, but small increases are also shown 
for Kurope, America and .Asia, always excluding the XT. S S. R. Most countries 
in hurupc show considerable declines in head of sheep, but these are more than 
counterbalanced by the large increases in Great Britain and Northern Irehind,. 
which amount to a total of 2,600,000, or over 10 per cent. There were also 
increases of 200,000 in the Irish Free State, 800,ooo in Yugoslavia, 700^01)0 in 
Spain, as well as in Albania and Norway. In North America, Canada and the 
United vStates show an increase in sheep numbers of 220,000 and 3,400,000 respec¬ 
tively. I'or the South American coundries which have together 8o,ooo,.ooo sheep, 
recent statistical data are wanting; special reports however speak ot considerable 
losses of sheet), especially in Uruguay where an epidemic during 1933 left the 
total head 5,000,000 less than in 1930 and 7,000,000 less than in 1927. Since 
1930 no data are available for Argentina. At that time the head of sheep 
showed an incioase of over 8,000,000, or over 20 per cent, as compared with T922. 
In Asia the number of sheep increased but little, although the increa.ses of 
2,000,000 in India and of 600,000 in Turkey may be mentioned. In contrast 
the important wool producing country of Iraq reports a decrease of 1,300,000. 
In A frica there is in almost all parts a very significant increase in head of sheep, 
about equally divided amoitg the sheep raising areas of this continent. The 
largest proportion, however, was in the Union of South Africa, where the head 
of sheep increased by 7,300,000 for the period 1928 to 1931. Slight decreases 
in sheep numbeis are reported for some areas of North Africa, viz., Algeria, 
Morocco and Cirenaica, as .well as for Basutoland and Italian Somaliland 
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As regards Australia and New Zealand, possessing together approximately 
110,000,000 sheep, the numbers increased very much during the period 1928 to 
1930, but since then a declining tendency is observable in these two countries, 
and although in 1932 the numbers were still larger than in 1928, viz,, 1,600,000 
for New Zealand and 4,600,000 for Australia, the tendency during the last two 
years points to a further decline. 

In any case no very consideiable changes are to be observed so far as the 
statistical distribution of the sheep population, unless U. S. S. R. is taken into 
account. As regards the direction of production, the extent of the changes 
cannot be deduced from the figures shown in the International Yearbook. 
As elsewhere stated (i), it api>ears from other sources that the composition of 
the stock of sheep accoiding to breeds in the leading sheep raising countries 
admits of the conclusion that in New Zealand, Argentina and Uruguay the pro¬ 
duction of lamb and mutton is being increased, while in Australia and South Africa 
the production of wool is pci haps even more than before a pronounced feature. 

Statistics of floats are very incomplete, as in many countries sheep and goats 
are reckoned together. This is especially true for the U. S. S. R. Without 
taking this last country into account, the world stock of goats shows a slight 
increase for the period of the last five years This increase mainly relates to Africa, 
where there has been an increase of (>,000,000 goats In Europe goat numbers 
have very little altered. Albania, Spain and France show slight increases, and 
Germany, Oieece, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Italy show slight declines. 
In Asia the total stock has decreased by 4,000,000, the decline for the most 
part being in India and Tuikey, while Iraq and Syria show slight declines only. 

Finally the woild stock of />fgs, which amou its to 250,000,000, shows a 
decrease of 4,ooo,t)Of) over the past five years. This decline is exclusively due 
to the collapse of conditions in the U S, S R., where pig numbers have decreased 
by 14,500,000. S ])eaking generally, there were increases in pig numbers in almost 
all parts of the world, the largest being in Kurope, where nearly 8,000,000, or 
more than 10 per cent , were added to the former stock (exclusive of the 
U. S. vS. R. Almost all the countries of Kurope share in this incrca.se, with the 
exception of Hungary, where <i small decrease is to be noted. ICspecially notice¬ 
able is the increase in (Germany, Denmark, Poland, the Netherlands and 
Fiance. In' America, where the increase has been, 2,000,000 only, and in Asia 
and Australia, the changes have been of small importance, and pig raising is 
of no great importance in Africa In conclusion, the world stock of ])igs shows 
no significant changes, and only in those legions where pig raising has always 
been of importance have fuither incieases been reported. 

Summary and Conclusion. 

The point of departure of this enquiry was the question : has the world 
economic crisis already brought abf>ut any decisive modifications in live 
stock production, and if so, of what nature ? 

(i) Taussig St. mo Schufzucht m don tibeisoeischeii Woll- imrl SLliafTkibeli- AualululAndern. 
Berichte ikber Iandwtrt^chaft Birhn 293 j, 0 Sondorhcfl. 
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From the evidence adduced it will be seen that the trade in live stock pro¬ 
ducts has undergone veiy significant changes, whereas the live stock numbers, 
the basis of animal production, has suffered no decisive modifications due to 
the world crisis. The only noticeable modification affecting numbers has been 
seen to be the break down of the live stock economy of Soviet Russia. This 
modification, however, can scarcely be attributed to the world economic crisis, 
but is rather a consequence of internal events, i>eculiar ti> the IT. S. S R. 

It is thus established that live stock farming, the branch of farming always 
showing the slower reaction to economic conditions, has been able to put up a 
good resistance to the unfavourable conditions, inz., in part a decline in demand, 
but mainly a disastrous fall in prices for all live stock products. 

It may even be .said that the economic situation itself contributed towards 
checking any decline in live stock numbers, seeing that the conditions of the 
world meat market were certainly not such as to encourage slaughtering. 

It has been shown th.it no decisive statistical modifications have occurred 
in re.spect of the numbers of the separate kinds of farm animals. A study of 
trade tendencies however shows that some modifications in the various branches 
of production have t.aken place. 

It is clear that trade tendencies have very unf.avourably affected the pro¬ 
duction of meat, and have favoured that of milk products, especially butter. 
Any comparison t)f the volume of the.se exports in the separate cotin tries points 
to the conclusion that as regards cattle breeding meat production has been 
largely replaced by milk production. 

In pig raising also there are noticeable changes, the production of pork 
and fat pigs having been largely replaced by the production of bacon pigs to 
meet the demand on the ICnglish markets 

The very frequently expressed view that reduced production would be found 
to be an effective remedy for the adver.se conditions of crisis now affecting 
society has however not been shared by all observers. There are some who 
have seen the best prospects for future improvement in a higher standard of 
general nutrition, and these persons will note with satisfaction that in the sphere 
of live stock breeding the tendencies to reduced production have^ not so far 
shown .any striking results. Throughout the world, with the exception of the 
U. vS. S. R., it is noted that the tendency is rather towards an increase in the 
productive stock of farm animals. Really heavy lo.sses, endangering the pro¬ 
duction prosjiects for the future, are nowhere to be observed except in the 
U. S. S. R., .so that <^n the whole the farm live stock ijroduction will, as heretofore, 
constitute the basis for meeting the requirements of an increased world con¬ 
sumption. 


Stic FAN Taussig 



AGRARIAN REFORM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


(C) SouTHKRN Serbia aimu ^Montenegro. 

(i) E\icnt and Economic Character of the Region 

Southern Serbia is the designation of that i>art of Yugoslavia which lies to 
the South, on the right and left banks of the Yardar, and which was assigned 
to Serbia after the war, having previously formed pait of Turkish Macedonia. 
Montenegro (Crnagora) was an independent kingdom lying between Dalmatia, 
then part of Austria, and Albania on the Adriatic coast 
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It may be noted that the grefiter part of the west of the territory is not under 
cultivation, it consists of the bleak Karst overgrown with low coppice or brush¬ 
wood which only attains any height where the precijiitations are more frequent 
and more abundant, and where the soils of calcareous formation retain the 
moisture and high forest ccivers the ground nearly to the upiicr level of vege¬ 
tation Above the forest the alpine pastures extend where scarcity of water 
IS often experienced. Extreme temperatures, drying winds, precipitations con¬ 
densed into short periods of extraordinarily heavy rainfall (often 8o to loo mm. 
in a day) promote the disintegration of the Mesozoic chalk formations which 
constitute the greater part of the Karst The practically insoluble residue left 
by this divsintegration forms pockets (doltne), often veiy deep, of cultivable 
soil which is ho we vei poor in nutrients This is the so-called “terra rossa " (i) 
and (2) Sheltered places enjoy allj the advantages of tne Meaiteiranean 
climate, and almost all kinds of cereals, the southern fruits (lemons, oranges), 
tne vine and the olive flourish. In the mountains extensive stock farming on 
the pastures constitutes by far the most important branch of agriculture. 

In the Eastern part of the territory, extending to the right and left of the 
Vardar valley, tne climate is of the stcpije type with hot dry summers but mild 
winters when the very fertile soil receives a sufiiciency of moisture Besides 

(1) Bazj^ Dr. J.* NaS Roll KraS. Zagreb, 10 

(2) GitA^ANlN Dr. M Ped 61 o«ka i<ilra£ivaii]a vngUna Zagreb, xq')!* with inlerusling infnrmaUcm 

on the formation of soils with humid origin as compaied with those of arid regions. • 




all kinds of cereals, the cultivation of tobacco and of the opium poppy is here 
widely extended; rice and cotton al^o flourish as well as melons, vines, ground¬ 
nuts, soja beans, etc. Southern Serbia supplies a great part of Northern Greece 
with sheep, goats and wheat. The productivity of the soil may be extraordinarily 
increased by means of irrigation. 

(2) Agrarian organisation in the early medioevdl times up to the Ottoman invasion. 

Into the territory described there migrated alike Serbs and Croats in suc¬ 
cessive waves in Vlh, Vlth and Vllth centuries, coming from their original 
homes north of the Carpathians (x). They were sometimes the allies and some¬ 
times the foes of the Byzantine Kmperor, but were always faithful adherents 
of the Gieck Orthodox Church The seat of (h)vernnicnt changed from the banks 
of the hake of Scutari to the rivei Raska (Novi-bazar) then to the banks of the 
Vardar (Skoplje) and finally to Smederevo and Belgrade on the banks of the 
Danube. The rulers of Serbia were called veliki iupani (Count), then hercezi 
(Duke), knezovi (Prince), despoti (I^ictator), kraljevi (King) and finally in the 
XIVth century, car or Kmperor. 

The development of the agrarian system, in the area on which after the 
partition of the Roman Kmpire the Serbian kingdom aTo.se on the soil of the 
Byzantine realm, followed almost similar lines to those recorded under this 
heading in connection with Bosnia and Herzegovina. At least this was the case 
up to the time when the most prominent ruler of mediaeval Serbia, the Kmperor 
Stevan Dusan the Mighty (1331-1355) codifled the customary law of the period 
and at the same time placed the land tenure on a legal basis. 

At the Imperial Diet held at Skoplje on 21 May X34<) the Kmperor proclaimed 
his Code as the basis of the law of the land, civil and criminal (2). The criminal 
code was cruelly severe (3). 

The rights and obligations of the landlords (4) were clearly established in 
the Code. Their hereditary e.statcs {baltinc) formed their freehold property of 
which they could dispose as they might desire either in their life time or to 
their survivors; as hereditary estates were regarded all lands presented to the 
landlords by the Greek Kmperors, by the forerunners of the Kmperor Du^an 
and by himself. Only if tne family as far as the eighth generation of collaterals 
became extinct, did the estate revert again to the rulers. The owner of the 
property had tne right of disposal also of his slaves {otroci) in his own life time. 


(x) JiRcduK K.* iBtoiija Srba. Traxtslatcd from the German original by J. Rax>onic, IV Bd., Bec>> 
larrad 19*2 — Kxm>Eui.K 1 ,.: Manuel dernntiqnit6 Slave. Paris, t 923 — Stand jKVic S.: latorlja srpskega 
naroda. BeopTtid, 111 . 

(2) SoLovisv Aleluiander V.: Poslanak i anadaj DuSanova asakonika (Origin and Significance of 
the DuHon Iz.*gal Code). Narodna odUrana, Illrd year, No. 32, p. 5x0 and No. 33* p. 337 <it aeqq. Bel¬ 
grade, 1928. 

( 3 ) Jiki:(^fk-Raj>oiQjc. Genchichte dcr Serbe, HI, p. 155 , 

(4) NovAKovic Stevan. Zokonski &pomcnici (I^gal dixmuienta), Beograd, 19x2 — Idbm: Fronijafl 
i ba&tinia. 
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and was constituted their judge (i). Besides the hereditary estates there were 
also military fiefs which the ruler granted in return for the obligation on the 
part of the holders of these fiefs {prontjar) to equip in case of need a certain 
number of foot soldiers and horsemen. Such grants were also hereditary, but 
they could not be disposed of by sale and might not be diverted from their 
original purpose. Both types of landowners were obliged to contribute a 
tax in money (soca) yearly to the king. 

The peasants (meropi, sebri) were inalienably bound to the soil, they might 
never leave it on pain of severe penalties, and anyone sheltering such a deserter 
or occupying the land himself, was also punished with great severity. The labour 
of the ** meropi ” are precisely defined in Art. 68 of the Code: every week 
they had to give two days service to the landlord, and also c^ne day in the year 
at the time of the hay-making and the vintage respectively. Peasants living 
on the borders of the Imperial estates were compelled to plough and reap these 
lands, to thresh, to carry the haj*" and to work in the vineyards. The peasant 
had also to give forced labour (knluk) at the time of building towns, fortresses 
oi castles. A tithe or tenth j^art (dcsetak) of all produce (grain, wine, sheep, pigs, 
beeswax and honey, timber, etc.) had to be delivered to the ruler, and to the 
landlord one half, thiid or fourth part of the grt>ss return, according to the neigh- 
Viotirhood and the fertility of the soil (2). A piece of land of varying sixe was 
left to the peasant for his free use without rendering of dues {paraspor). The 
l)easant might use the common pastureland and the forest according to needs 
freely, but for gathering of acorns he had to pay dues of varying amount, half 
of which went to the ruler and the othei half to the landlord. 

In addition to the peasants and the slaves (olroci) who corresponded to the 
cla.sses without rights in Bosnia theie was also an element in the population 
consisting of freely loamiiig nomads {vlast, crnovunci, karakasi) who wandered 
with their flocks and herds from mountain to valley and back again. These 
had adopted, the Serbian language but were ethnologically quite distinct from 
the Serbs. Their origin is obscure, usually they are regarded as being a people 
of Western Thrace or as a remnant of the ancient Illyrians. In any ca.se they 
have retained up to the pre.sent day, if not their original language and religion, 
at least their habits of life, the routes of their migrations, their remarkable summer 
group associations, with thousands of sheep in a federation {hacila, hrafstva, trla), 
lasting from St. George's Day (5 May) to St. KHas Day (2 August) and for¬ 
ming in usages and customs a link with pre- Christian times. At the time 
of Du§an the Mighty they were quite free but in status were regarded as inferior 
to the " meropi For the use of the alpine pastures which were Crown pro¬ 
perty, they had to pay fixed variously graded charges. For wintering in the 
valley the due payable was one head respectively for every hundred hor.ses or 
cattle grazed and for every hundred sheep one sheep and a lamb; the passage 
from the summer to the winter grazing grounds was free, a right which is so 
usual and so ancient that even to-day it remains undisputed. 

(x) NiMrSzcMomCilo: latorJjaagrarau- pravniu odtxosa (History of legal tenure relations). Beograd, x 920. 

(a) Jir£cbk-'Rai>o]^ic: Istorlja Srba, III Vol., p. — Itsidem. p. 117. 
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Besides the classes mentioned there is stil] another class included in the 
Du§an Code, that of free or part free peasants {sokalnici) (j), who are partially 
also under obligation to render service, but appear none the less to a much 
smaller extent as real ** meropis ” not bound to the soil. These were accustomed 
to handicrafts, and came from artisan or clerical stock; their number was not large, 
according to a document (hrizovulja) of the monk Diecani there was one ** sokalnik " 
household to thirty ** meropi households. Separate mention should be made 
of the actual craftsmen (mafsfon) who lived as small dealers all in villages and 
in towns. In the townes they soon became grouped in guilds (osnafi), and with 
tlje development of town life they played here the same important role as else¬ 
where ill Kurope in the early capitalist era. 

(3) Prom the Ottoman Inx^aaion to the year igi 8 . 

The Code of the Kmperor iJusan the Mighty although giving a certain pre¬ 
ference to the feudal status none the less established the rights and duties of the 
peasants within tolerable limits and allowed the peasant to appeal to the ordinary 
court of justice, against his landlord, and even against the ICmperor himself. 
It was however impossible to prevent the encroachment by the landlords on the 
recognised rights of the “ meropi ” (i) After the death of the Kmperor 
i*i 1355 fbe kingdom became broken up, the power of the feudal lords increased 
in proportion as the authority of the ruler weakened, civil war and disturbances 
wasted the land, the population was reduced owing to the frequent et>idemics 
and was left defenceless against the arbitrary domination of the landlords. In 
this situation the Serbian army suffered defeat first in 1371 on the banks of the 
Marica, later and more decisively in the battle of Kosovo Polje (28 June 138^) 
where nearly the whole of the Serbian nobility and a great part of the Bosnian 
and Croatian were wiped out The con(|uering Turks treated with clemency 
the population which was incapable of resistance, and in particular promised them 
complete freedom if they would make common cause with their con<iuerors against 
their landlords (2); on the other hand the Turks left those landlords who joined 
tnem undisturbed in their rights but under the obligation of a' payment of 
tribute and a provision of troops 

As time went on the relations between peasants and landlords and those of 
both classes to tne State developed much on the lines that have been already 
noted for the period of the Ottoman rule in the territory of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina. As there so here the oppression exercised by the landlords (spahi^ 
txtluk-sahihja, bey, af'o) became gradually more intolerable; constant insurrec¬ 
tions were the expression of the general discontent of the peasant population, 
wnich had to support practically the whole burden of the administration, mili¬ 
tary operations and the avarice of the rulers of the time. 

When however in the XlXth century the absolute theocracy which was 
the structural basis of the Ottoman rule began to totter, the national ideal 

(I) lUdcm: Vol. Ill, p. 116. 

(a) Ibidem. Vpl. II, p. 75. 
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supervened and so to speak reinforced tke bond of religious unity, and the Ser¬ 
bians once more gained a strong upper class which could act as leaders of the 
people in the repeated risings the first of which was led by the heroic Karagjorgje 
in 1804. The rule of the Turks was gradually weakened until finally in 1830 
Serbia regained independence as a hereditary principality although subject to 
the Sultan. In 1867 the last Turkish Pasha abandoned Belgrade, in 1877 Serbia 
became a free principality the independence of which was guaranteed by the 
great powers, and in 1882 it was declared a kingdom 

It should be emphasised that the insurrections which brought about the 
freedom at last, did not originate, as elsewhere, with the urban intelligensia, 
but among the peasantry. The final stimulus came from the conditions of land 
tenure which had become intolerable, and the goal, the liberation, was regarded 
as reached only when the Turki.sh landowner‘s left the country and all dependence 
of the peasant on his former landlord disappeared. In this radical manner ^as 
the freeing of the peasantry, the agiarian reform **, carried through in liberated 
Serbia without any special legislative measures, simply as a “ fait accompli 
without any kind of compensation for the former landlords who lied from the 
country as defeated enemies. The disappearance of the former landlords had 
the natural consequence of the complete disintegration of the former large estates 
iti Serbia Since that time Serbia has become and remains a country of definite 
and almost exclusively small to medium sixed farm holdings. 

According to the latest statistics on the distribution of holdings of land in 
Serbia in iSgy tliere were altogethei api>roxiinately 308,(^00 farming families 
with holdings as follows: 
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Such a structural basis of land holding makes it intelligible that Serbia after 
the formation of tlxe present kingdom of Yugoslavia did not feel the necessity 
of an agrarian reform and left the solution of this problem entirely with the 
representatives of the newly acquired territories; the former Serbia, however, 
contributes to the costs of the execution of the reform its full share in the 
taxation on the State budget. 

One other territory of the State of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
excepted from the agrarian reform as introduced by the Preliminary Knactments 

(i) Sec the Rjoyol Ordinance of 2Z July iyi 9 » Art. 2. Theee are the diatrietb of Bclopoljc, Plevljc 
Berane, KdaSin and Fcdl. 
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of 555 February J91Q, viz,, the former kingdom of Ornagora (Montenegro). Only 
five districts which up to igi2 were Turkish territory (i), came under the pro¬ 
visions of the agrarian legislation In the rest of the territory of the former 
kingdom the original land tenure system remained unchanged, since no one 
expressed the wish or felt the necessity for altering it. Space does not allow 
of a more precise description of this highly interesting form of land tenure, espec¬ 
ially as it does not again come within the scope of this survey; it will suffice to 
say that in Montenegro the original tribal organisation of the Southern Slavs 
is retained in its purest form and in its importance alike from the social and from 
the proprietary standpoint, and thus forms to-day as centuries ago the basis 
of the social and economic structure (i). 

(4) The Afyplication of the Agrarian Reform. 

The territory on which the agrarian reform was carried out in the area 
of the former kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro was, in accordance with what 
has already been stated, limited to those areas which after the Balkan war of 
19x2-13 and after the world war of r9i4-i9T8 had fallen to Southern Serbia Over 
these areas Ottoman law prevailed, in the way already described in detail for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and consequently completely similar forms of land 
tenure were in force. The Safer Ordinance of X2 September i860 had however 
no validity in Southern Serbia, on the other hand the Ramazan Law of 3 May 
1858 and the law of 3 November 1839 relating to the abolition of the Hmare 
and zijamete, non-hereditary war grants of land, were in force This latter law 
was intended to guarantee protection to the kmet (here called 6 tf 6 t) against 
their landlords. If this protection was a very slender affair in the, at that time 
Turkish, provinces of Bosnia and Serbia which bordered on the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy and were under its moral protection in some degree, it was still more 
slender or almost ineffective in the territories centrally situated in Kuropeaai 
Turkey, Macedonia, Thessaly etc The discontent of the oppressed Hfdtj was 
for political regions fostered from abroad, and led to the forming of bands (komit- 
adiije), which protected their co-nationals of the time being, Serbians, Bulgarians, 
Greeks, but in respect of other nationals, and in particular of Turl&, committed 
crimes of violence, robbery and even murder. Naturally the coxistant strife led 
to reprisals on the side of the Turkish authorities which added still further fuel 
to the mutual hatred. When in 1918 the Serbs definitely became masters of the 
territory, the former rulers with guilty consciences hurried to leave the country, 
and the property they could not remove, their houses and lands, became in many 
cases ownerless property which was very soon seized upon and passed into other 
hands. Subsequently many of these refugees {muhadiiri) claimed their pro¬ 
perty rights again; on notice being given of these claims on the ground of entries 
in the Turkish land registers {taptje) considerable injustice was done Dy falsi¬ 
fications, so that finally all these parcels of land were brought under the 


(x) Booiixc l>r. Baltasar; Pravni obi&ijl u Slovena, X886. KxiJlSevxiik. 3. — Zx>bm; Zbomlk aadaS- 
ajlh pravnlh oblCaJa u Jtdbiih Slavepa. Xadaxijc JugoSlavenake Alcademlfe 1874. 2 :c^p«b. 
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provisions of the agrarian reform. Speaking generally, in this territory which 
includes the whole of the present Vardar Banat and part of the Zeta Hanat — 
in addition to the tenure of the lilti or kmet^ already described as pait ot the 
Bosnian and Herzegovinian agrarian system, and taking its name from (tfi, i e , 
a pair of oxen, viz., the land that a pair of oxen can plough in one crop 
season—^the following special forms of tenure developed. 

Snare tenants {napoUcart, i^poltcan, who are only distinguished 

from the in that the former are not permanent but are subject to a fixed 

term, and also that the share tenant owns as a rule his own house and some 
ground 

Tenants {tchimlije, zakupci, kirijaU) who have to hand to the landowner 
yearly a previously agreed fixed sum in cash or a corresponding quota in wheat, 
opium, tobacccj etc , the quantity being generally 140 oka of wheat per hectare 
or the corresponding quantitv of other crops 

Barm servants {nmmei) or lads (often gipsies), who bind themselves for 
one year and have to perform all the work assigned to them, and arc paid in 
money and generally also in kind, but in addition also receive a piece of land for 
their own cultivation, the produce of which is theirs exclusively 

Besides these relationships there weie a number of transitional and mixed 
forms, which varied verj’’ much in type according to locality and introduced great 
confusion into the general conception of agrarian relations Moreover it happened 
that besides the private proiieity there were also a number of lands utilised in 
common by separate villages and towns {erazt mefruke), the boundaries of 
which were often quite undetermined and fiequentlj overlapped without lx>iin- 
dary line the parcels held as erazt mevat which the State claimed, viz , laige forest 
and pasture areas, whithout giving any clear ruling about the boundaries. It 
should not be forgotten that here neither an authorised land register n<jr a cada¬ 
stral survey was in existence, that the boundaries of holdings wore determined 
in accordance with highly variable local indications (r g , west from the big 
plumtree, east from the si>ring, 500 paces from the last house in the village, etc ), 
and that the tapi^e lecords were very often tampered with It is easily intel¬ 
ligible that elements of all kinds took advantage of this confusion of property 
relations to put in claims for all lands within reach, thereby often taking their 
revenge on their former landlords for actual or imaginary arbitrarily inflicted 
sufferings, and also committing other excesses 

The Preliminary Knactments for the Application of the Agrarian Reform 
of 25 February 1919 (see p. 92) put an end to this state of affairs It was clear in 
advance that the summary provisions of the law could not eflect afty real sys¬ 
tematisation of the forms of tenure and the only outcome was that the Lifti^i 
at once established themselves as owners of their former Htluke and that all other 
usufructuaries of the land of the large estates as above detailed did the same; 
the landlords on the contrary were left without their land and their revenues. 
No one enquired whether the title of the usufructuaries was founded on private 
contract or on the public legal institution of the feudal hmet relationship; the 
“ freed peasant felt himself to be justified in compensating himself for all he 
had undergone and all injustice suffered, and appropriated not onljr the land 



but also the farm implements, live stock, and farm buildings of the former land¬ 
lords. 

An Ordinance of the Minister of Agrarian Reform of 12 August 1919 repre¬ 
sents an attempt to put an end to this quite intelligible and even excusaole state 
of aSairs occurring as it| did on the initiation of the new State. By this it was 
enacted that the should remain in the enjoyment of the buildings, imple¬ 

ments or live slock seized, but were liable to the former landlords for any damage 
done. Moreover they had to deliver to the landlord as hak in lieu of the previous 
money rents prescril>ed in the law a rent in kind which, in the case of those who 
up to that time had to deliver to the landlord one half of the gross return, now 
fixed the charge at a third, or from one third tc) one fourth, etc. This payment 
in kind was made very reluctantly and for the most part was omitted. It was 
realy a political blunder, as it was too much of a reminder of the “ unfree ” 
epoch, on account of which war had been waged and brought to a victorious 
end. This provision was soon afterwards waived and in place of the payment 
in kind money compensation of the landlords on the part of the State was intro¬ 
duced. The yearly amount of this compensation was however small (about 
3,000,000 dinars) so that at first only specially privileged landlords who were 
friends of the new (Toveinment could Denefit by it; later however from 1929 
the rent indemnity was systematised without regard to the political adherence 
of the recipient. This did not prevent a large number of the former landlords - 
with a large preponderance of Moslems from being irretrievably ruined. 

The I^aw of 5 December 1931 brought about the final regulation of agrarian 
relations in Southern Serbia, and its provisions were extended by a law of 24 
June 1933. The most important provisions of these two laws are as follows: 

Only the actual ** cifcij ” relationship falls under the provisions of the 
law (i), while all the other former relations existing between landlords and usu¬ 
fructuaries (.share- tenant, tenant and farm servant) could not be considered, 
on account of their origin, object and duration, as “ agrarian relations ** within 
the meaning of the law. this provision the area of agrarian reform in South¬ 

ern Serbia was essentially reduced, but to the advantage of the landlords as the 
property previously seized by the said usufructuaries is restored to them, Among 
the difHji only those can claim the benefits of the law, who have all along 
worked their own property up to the present time with their own family; in 
such cases, the property is secured to them in its full previous extent. 

The comi>ensation to the landlords is paid in full by the State alone, the 
iifiiji retain their property without payment — as in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The amoui^ of compensation is estimated by the method adopted for Classes 
I, II, HI and IV of the cadastral survey (lately made in these territories)— 
the net return being taken as compensation for Class II, and this diminished 
by 30 per cent, for the remaining classes. It is assumed that tnc value 
so estimated for the higher classes will amount at least to 840 dinars per ha. — 
a value which falls far below the actual sales value of land, but which is at the 

(x) In the law of 5 I>ecember 1931 all the earlier tncntiuncd categories of usufructuaries were 
brought under the reform, but only the 6 if 6 ij had the claim to the maximum of 5 ha. of land. 
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same time higher than was prescribed in the original law, according to which 
it might sink to 20 or 30 dinars. Apart from the compensation for the expro¬ 
priated land the owner alsMD receives an indemnity for the rent that is forfeited, 
actually 5 per cent, of the value of the expropriated land from loig onwards 
up to the day of the judgment given in the agrarian court, whereby the pay¬ 
ments made in advance are not reckoned in the compensation amount. The 
land indemnity is paid in cash, a fund of 100.000,000 dinars being paid by the 
State for the purpose into the State Mortgage Bank. The rent indemnity is 
not included in tliis total, it is paid out of special budgetary credits; its con¬ 
tinuance during the application of the reform is guaranteed. Indemnities ad¬ 
judicated by the agrarian courts must be paid at latest within three months- 
after the notification is made through the Ministry of Agriculture. The State 
undertakes also the payment for the compensation for such lands as remain 
over after the liquidation of the parcels, that is to say, for all former pro¬ 

perty of the landh^rds These lauds aie intended to serve the remoter objects 
of the agrarian reform; the former landlords however have a claim on them, 
I0 an extent which they can themselves farm with the aid of their families. Fur¬ 
ther there were taken into account those earlier mentioned agrarian relations 
which do not fall under ihe liead of the and finally the remainder of the 

land settlement of Southern Serbia received attention. 

lyandlords to whom land had been once more assigned, as well as other 
beneficiaries of the reform, liave to make good to the State the liquidation sum 
advanced by it. payment to be made in ten yearly instalments, without interest 
or other expenses Ff)r payments in arrears however six per cent, interest is 
charged; if the arrears covei more than two years, legal proceedings are taken 
against the defaulting debtor In older to put an end to the many widespread 
attempts at extortion and the like, it is enacted that the compensation for the 
expropriated land i.s to be iiaid only to the owner or to one of the substitutes 
recently apiiointed by him, while all obligations agreed up to the present are 
submitted to revision by tne agraiian courts, and in the event of any extortionate 
practices on the part of the owner the obligations are to be declared as null 
and void. 

The procedure undei this Uiw is carried out by the agrarian courts appointed 
for the purpose, the members of which are nominated by the Minister for Agriculture 
- as required and by agreement with^the competent Ministry. In the first instance 
judgment is given a district agrarian court, which is composed of three magis¬ 
trates of legal qualification; judgment in the second and final instance is given 
by a higher agrarian court, the jiresident being a judge of the court of appeal. 

Those landlords who have left Yugoslavia and have *' opted for Turkey, 
may receive the compensation legally due to them for expropriated land only 
up to such time as the question will be regulated by a special law. In all proba¬ 
bility this is to happen only after the conclusion orf the relative negotiations with 
Turkey, which on its side will conclude no commercial treaty wdth Yugoslavia 
until this question is settled in a manner satisfactory for its subjects. 

As is evident, the Ivaw primarily fulfils two political and economic needs: 
the final freeing of the HfHj and an assured compensation for the former land 
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lords. It is r^ognised that the freeing of the difttj was tHe most powerful 
motive in all the national uprisings against the Turkish rule, the final freeing 
was the natural, hard won prize of the century of strife against the oppressors. 
Compensation of the fonnei lantllords has followed a much more favourable 
course in Southern Serbia than in any other part of the State. It has of course 
been emphatically stated by the Committee of the Senate that the amount of 
the compensation is small and that those eligible for it are to be held to be 
indemnified by settlement land On the other nand the landlords received the 
compensation in cash paid down, and not, as in all other territories, in bonds of 
greatly depreciated value In addition all the rent instalments received to date 
- which amounted to the considerable sum of 80,000,000 dinars — were handed 
over to them and the further total of rents up to the decision of the agrarian 
courts was guaranteed to them. The preferential treatment of the landlords 
in Southern Serbia is based rather on political than on any economic motives 
that merit recognition. It is doubtful whether the sum of 100,000,000 dinars 
will suffice to meet the compensation claims within the scope of the law, and 
in all probability a still larger sum may have to be made available so as to 
satisfy the requirements of the law. Since no authentic data could be adduced 
in regard to the extent of the claims, in spite of the 15 >ears that had passed, 
the distribution and resulting totals cannot be stated in detail In any case 
the regulation of the conditions of land tenure now achieved will ensure to the 
hard- working population in the fertile territory of Southern vSerbia, so rich is 
economic potentialities, fresh prospects of prosperity. 

(5) Land Seltlemeftt %n Southern Serbia {Vardar Banat). 

When Serbia, after the first and second Balkan wars (1912 and 1913) wiested 
a large part of former Serbia (Macedonia) from Turkey, the country was very 
thinly populated. With a view to bringing again tinder cultivation the fertile 
land that was lying waste, a law of 20 February 1914 and a supplementary law 
of 9 May 19x4 introduced a large scale policy for obtaining settlers, facilitating 
not only the settlement of Serbs but also of foreigners, particularly Slavs, under 
very favourable conditions. The war brought this policy to an abrupt close 
before it had been really established. 

After the whole of the territory had been swept by the world war and prac¬ 
tically the whole of the possessions of the rural population had vanished while 
the inhabitants themselves had been decimated, the Government of the newly 
formed and expanded State saw itself confronted with the task not merely of 
restoring order and security, but also of repopulating the fertile but abandoned 
fields, and of settling within tne borders of the State national elements of the type 
to provide an effective protection against attacks from neighbouring States. 

With the Royal Ordinance of 24 September 1920 regulations were made for 
the settlement of the new Southern territories. Up to that time a stream that 
it was impossible to stem of land hungry elements had set in especially from 
the neighbouring regions of Cmagora and Herzegovina, which poured into the 
little populated or depopulated fertile plains of Kosovopolje, Metohija, Ovoje 
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polje, etc., and tnere seized as much land as they needed for their maintenance. 
After the law came into force, this movement could not be immediately checked, 
and political agitators saw in it an exceptionally effective means for altaiuinent 
of their ends and made every possible use of it. Thus it came about that many 
of the settlers appropriated land to which they had no claim, many settle¬ 
ments were laid out regardless of plan and many were established in localities 
which were quite without supplies of drinking water or the soil of which 
was qtiitc unsuited for scientific agricultural working (i). It was not till 1920 
that the land settlement was undertaken on a plan that took into account all 
the factors of agricultural production, so that settlers entered on possession of 
their plots only after the quality of the soil, together with its geological and 
hydrological characteristics, had been ascertained, a proper delimitation made 
of the different farming units on the areji, and the necessary roads, paths, wells, 
irrigation layouts, etc. establi*'hed. The settlers were expected to arrange for 
the building of their own houses, but the fittings for the roof, doors and win¬ 
dows were supplied to them ready i)repared on a uniform pattern, the bricks 
required were made on the spot, and the houses built in accordance with hygienic 
principles and with full regard for local conditions. As the extent of land pro¬ 
vided for in the Law was insufficient, the areas allotted were increased in accor¬ 
dance with the quality of soil, so asf to avoid the mistake made in the agrarian 
reform in the Northern territories, limiting the settlements of this type to five 
ncctares only. Hence in Southern Serbia settlements were formed which will 
ensure the possibility of a suitalde development on a large scale and will form 
the foundation of a medium sized peasant holding system which will be of the 
grcate.sl importance for the fiiithei x><^dil*cal aiid social dcveloi>ment of the South. 

In order to give a legal basis to this procedure, detailed regulations for the 
land settlement of vSouthern Yugoslavia were introduced by the law of it June 
T()3i relating to the scttU*iiieiit of the Southern territory and later by the supple¬ 
mentary legislation of 5 December 1931 and 24 June 1933 The most important 
provisions of the laws indicated - which were reprinted together - are as follows: 

There are assigned for land settlement: 

(1) all unoccupied State owned parcels of land such as pastures, cleared 
land, woodland and all estates falling to the State in consequence of the applic¬ 
ation of the agrarian reform; 

(2) all areas of pasturage over and above the effective requirements of 
villages and communes, there being only assigned for pasturage such parcels as 
are not .suitable for any form of cultivation; 

(3) all abandoned and waste lands, which are private property or Hffif 
holdings, as well as the property of traitors to the State; 

(4) all lands available in consequence of the application of the agrarian 
reform to large estates. 

The areas of land thus made available are distributed to needy Yugoslavian 
citizens in accordance with further legislative provisions, so far as they were 
former farmers or village craftsmen, or practised a craft which nad ceased to 


(x) ICusTZC: Kdonisaeija. u Tninot Sxl^yl. Sarajevo, loaS. 
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be remunerative and had no other means of eadstence, and are prepared to work 
themselves on the land assigned with their families. With these settlers are 
sl/so ranked the war volunteers who wish to settle here; previously settled war 
Volunteers received, according to the extent of available land, additions to their 
plots up to the extent prescribed in the new law of 24 June 1933. 

The settlers received per family, or the head of the household for his family, 
5 hectares of land, suitaole for arable cultivation. In addition every married 
male member of the family received 4 hectofres, every unmarried male over 21 
years of age 3 hectares, children of either sex one hectare, or if between the ages 
of 16 and 21 then 2 hectares each; similarly widows and students living away 
from home. In the case of irrigable land, on which garden crops or fodder crops 
can be intensively cultivated, and also of parcels in the vicinity of towns, the 
allotmeJits are correspondingly reduced, but not to less than half the normal 
allotment. Settlers bringing their own implements and live stock receive an 
addition of a further 3 hectares, and their possessions ~ often including a whole 
house made of wood are tninsported free by rail or ship. All settlers have 
glazing rights on the pasturelands set aside for the puri>ose; in afforestation areas 
any person may receive 2 hectares of woodland so that he ina3’ himself create a 
small forest plot either by regeneration or by planting of seedlings distributed 
gratis — mainly Hohinia pbeudacacia. For primary requirements each settler 
has a claim to 24 cub. m. of construction timber from the nearest State forest, 
provided that he does not already receive ready for use doors, windows and roof 
framework If there is any suqdus of suitable land, each settler may claim 2 
hectares for laying out a garden or fruit orchard, wnich he must establish within 
four years or forfeit the claim to the land. 

If a settler is satisfied with a soil of inferior quality, his quota may be increased 
but not to more than double the normal extent. In cases of need for the purpose 
of rounding off normal lots, land of less value may be assigned in exc'css 
of tlie fixed quota. If the settler wishes to afforest actual woodland, this may 
be assigned to him up to one third of his regular quota. 

l^^or persons with special technical qualifications, or trained farmers, the 
quota is increased up to 60 hectares, provided they undertake to equip their 
estate as a model farm according to the directions'of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Available land may be assigned also to needy inhabitants of the locality 
and village craftsmen with the object of enlarging their holdings; the extent of 
land held may not however exceed the size of a settler's plot. 

War volunteers, who up to the present held only the area of 5 hectares as 
prescribed in the Nortnern territories and also in the Soutnem, have a claim to 
an enlargement of their settlement up to the limits of the normal quota for 
.hitlers in Southern Serbia. 

Optants from other States, who wish to settle in this regions, receive, in addi¬ 
tion to all other privileges indicated, a full exemption from customs dues on their 
possessions which they desire to bring across the frontier. 

Settlers are in virtue of the law members of those communes within the area 
of which their settlement lies. They are equally with all other members of the 
commune entitled to make use of forest, and pasture rights and other servitudes. 
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but must also undertake all burdens of the commune in the same proportion, 
as the original or previously settled inhabitants. Obligation to pay begins 
in respect of the communal assessment only after five years, and for the State 
taxes onlv after ten years from the date of settlement. 

The settler's holding must be notified at latest within one year as actually 
settled, otherwise the sett lei forfeits his plot. The settler is under an obligation 
to work the land assigned to him in a systematic way and within two years to 
build his own house and be living in it He is not permitted either to lease his 
parcel of land, or in any other way to pass it over to another person for util¬ 
isation, unless he is himself a disabled man incapable of farm work. After ten 
years of irreproachable farming by the settler the holding becomes his private 
property; this period may be r€‘duced to tnree years if the settler farms the hold¬ 
ing as a model farm and has worked it exclusively with the help of the members 
of this family The settlei's holding cannot oefore the expiry of this period 
be sub-divide<l; the head of the family is enteied in the T^and Register as the 
owner and he is moreover, especially in the case of a division of the land, bound 
only by the prescriptions of the general Civil Code. Here also the opportunity 
has been neglected of legalising a succession right in respect of the land settle¬ 
ment holdings, which is regrettable in view of the interests of the permanent 
establishment of the settlement carried out at such great sacrifice in the South 
of Yugoslavia and of its loftv airns. The sole restriction binding on the settlement 
holding even after it has become a freehold is the prohibition to arrange a mortage 
on the land with ijrivate creditors without the consent of the High Commissioner; 
a mortgage with the >State Moitgage Bank or with the Private I^and Bank is 
however allowed without question This restriction on the incuiring of debts 
remains curiously also binding on all subsequent holders of the settlement holding. 
At all sales the agrarian co-operative societies recently formed in accordance 
with the law have a prior cl.iim to purchase wdth a time limit. After these local 
beneficiaries of the reform, and if no intending purchaser appears from any of 
these circles, the holding may be sold to an outside purchaser. 

The first law relating to the land settlement of the Southern territories of 
24 September igzo made provision for the formation of federations of settlers 
who had to arrange for the equipment in livestock, seeds, farm implements etc., 
by the raising of loans. These federations were more precisely defined, as to 
their composition, functions, administration, etc., by the T^aw of 20 May 1922 
relating to the foundation of agrarian federations; considerable funds were also 
I>laced at their disposal out of the I^and Settlement Funds and from other State 
resources. It was soon evident that there was serious misuse of these State 
funds, that persons forced their way into these federations wno were seeking 
only their own personal advantage and left the most needy applicants to go 
away empty. By the I^aw of it June 1931, and that of 24 June 1933 a reorgan¬ 
isation of the agrarian federations was enacted, in accordance with which these 
have to function in future as pure co-operative societies, or federations of co¬ 
operative societies, and have to modify their rules accordingly. Their total 
assets are placed under the immediate supervision of the Ministry for Agriculture, 
which has power to cancel all decisions of the administration of the societies and 
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of its central federation in Skoplje, and to dissolve the societies. It is therefore 
to be anticipated that oy these measures the activity of the agrarian societies 
will be guided along established lines and that they will secure to their members 
the full complement of the advantages permitted by the law. 

For the execution of the land settlement in the Southern territories there 
were appointed a General Coinmi.ssioner with seat in Skoplje, agrarian commis* 
sariats iii twelve centres of the district authorities, and an advisor in the Min¬ 
istry for Agriculture in Belgrade Discovery and delimitation of lands suitable 
for land settlement form the work of a special Committee, which consists of a 
legal and an agricultural cpialified expert, a surveyor together with the necessary 
forestry, land drainage and sanitary experts, appointed by the General 
Commissioner The Committee, after a precise examination of all the conditions 
under review, has to make a decision as to wnich parcels of land aie suitable for 
settlement Any necessary consolidation of neighbouring private property 
foi the purjiose of rounding off of lands is to be cfTected without delav, and the 
former owners of the expiopriated parcel are to receive a parcel of land of equal 
value in accordance with its quality. 


(6) The Economic and Social Con*icqucnccs of the Eand Settlement 

As already indicated, the law of ii June iqji witn the extension of its 
provisions by the laws of 5 December IQ31 and 24 June 1933 merely suiiplied 
the legisl.itive regulation to the systematically planned oiganisation of land 
settlement in Southern Yugoslavia dating from 19.29. 

After all the preliminaries necessary to colonisation, and in particular the 
determination carried out on scientific lines of the lauds siiitabl*^ foi settlement, 
had been effected, it became possible systematically to carry througn the settle¬ 
ment itself without risk of failure. It was soon clear that land available for pur¬ 
poses of land settlement: viz,, property of the State or communes, so far as not 
required for local purposes, property abandoned by landowners or lands belong¬ 
ing to traitors, and property remaining over at the time of the application of the 
reform, fell far short of the extent originally believed. In spite of this, land 
settlement in the Southern territories has assumed proportions that may be 
regarded as considerable. 

From the beginning of the land settlement up to i Januar> 1933 there were set 
apart as colonisation land 289,843 nectares, of which 224,482 hectares were surveyed 
and placed at the disposal of the land settlement authorities. In accordance writh 
the scheme dating from December T929 distribution was effected as follows: 


Indigenous settlers and optants . . 
War volunteers and disabled men . 

Local inhabitants. 

Former holders in exchange . . . 

Model farms. 

Schools, churches. 

Frontier police stations, barracks, . 
Common pastureland. 


Number 

Hectares 

Area, allotted 
to each settler taa. 

«,86q 

61.975 

7-5 

318 

2.317 

7.2 

5.128 

17.675 

3-4 

160 

a. 105 

1-3 

23 

647 

462 

38.1 

J24 

3.7 

74 

1,063 

14.4 

14,696 

19,804 

164,048 
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In the course of the years 1931 and 1932, in the sense of the principles earlier 
laid down, 104,048 holdings were considerably enlarged, with the object of creating 
medium-sized peasant holdings capable of maintaining a family. In addition 
further areas were assigned to the former settlers and to all new settlers, so that 
up to tne present 136,069 nectares were settled and 8.132 houses built, f. <* , 
1,734 by State agency and 6.398 by the settlers themselves. For the furl her 
purposes of land settlement 153.174 hectares still remain available, part of which 
is to serve for the enlargement of existing settlements in the sense of the require¬ 
ments already mentioned and the remainder for new settlements. In addition 
the Government et>nteinplatcs, by means of the ijurchase of land offered at low 
rates, the provision of more land in proportion to the State funds available and 
to requirements 

In this way tJie deninmi for the most important factor in agricultural produc¬ 
tion, I'iz., the land, is met loi tlie settlers to a fully satisfactory extent. The 
second factor; wotk, they tnemselves bring to an adequate extent, and in addi¬ 
tion the law makes provision for a complete correlation between the available 
labour capacity, present or future, and the area of land to be assigned. It must, 
<if course, be noted that the woik capacity, and especially the will to work, is 
not equally to be reckoned on with all settlers. Those that come fiom densely 
populated, relatively intensively cultivated, areas, find themselves very soon 
at home in their new siirjoundings and put their whole force into getting as tjuickly 
as possible the value out of the whole area of the land assigned to them. 
On the other hand there are settlers who come from areas on which prevails 
a extensive cereal cultivation (u a more or less nomadic pastoral economy. Such 
elements do not emplo3’^ their full working capacity, the chief burden falls usually 
on the woman wh<i cann4>t compass all the heavy work of the land clearing (i) 
and of breaking up the sod, etc and accordingly it soon appears that settlers 
of this type are very leady to lease their settlement or to give away half even if 
it is already cultivated, and actually even if the land can be used for growing 
vegetables. The law now makes such a procedure impossible, but the will to 
work is not thereby increased. Necessity alone will teach such natures as 
find much difficulty in making the transition from their previous outlook on 
life into the reality which demands actual hard work, how they may best accom¬ 
modate themselves to the new conditions of living. 

The most serious diflicully is that of the third production factor, capital. 
The law expressly emphasises that needy farmers must be taken as settlers. 
Poverty is however frequently due not to external circumstances but to pcrsr)nal 
incapacity for earning and for achieving success in farming. It is thus evident 
that especially where the benevolent motive has been the decisive one, the eco¬ 
nomic success is dubious. Most of the notoriously pour settlers, as soon as they 
are supposed to be economically independent on their new holdings, find them¬ 
selves faced with quite new and unfamiliar problems to which they are often 
far from equal. Nor can such a situation be easily remedied by a supply of 

(1) deariag and firat tillage of forestland requires about 300 work-days, if effected with hoe •and 
rake only, if with 60 days, but strangely enough most setUers do not employ laboiur-savlng 

equipment. 



Table XI\" ■— Amounts asstgfied from State Funds to Federations of Agrarian Societies 
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capital, as this is often wrongly utilised and the final failure is not thereby averted. 
The results are much better in the case of settlers who have previously owned a 
holding however small and now simply have to become used to better conditions. 
In such cases every additional capital expenditure yields abundant returtis, jitki 
in conjunction with the increase in work ouput which is undertaken with a 
will, thoroughly satisfactory results are ultimately obtained. In the initial stages 
of the land settlements no gieat attention was paid to these underlying causes, 
in the enthusiasm for the speedy nationalisation of the territory much was over¬ 
looked, and thus it came about that the great expenditure of vState funds for this 
colonisation of the iSonthern territories was a relatively unprofitable investment. 
As nearly all State grants were actually distributed through the agrarian federa¬ 
tions, a table is given shc^wing th<' State contributions made to these bodies, 
the figures relating to Southern Seibia being .shown in comparison with tliost* of 
the federations in other parts of the country 

It appears from the figures in Table XIV that the agrarian federations in 
the course of the year*^ to 1033 had been a.ssigned in all 122,110.507 dinars 

from State funds; a considerable sum fi>r a State of the size and a.ssessment capac- 
it\ of Yugoslavia. Of this amount iS9.ob4.t46 dinars are now written off; that 
is to say, th<' expenditure for f>bjc*cts found to be unprofitable and nnsucce.ssful 
amounts to that figure. The costs of establishment of the settlements, equiiJinent 
with diinking fonntains, roads, etc., are not included, but are shown as follows 
in Table XV: 


TabIvK XV' S/a/f Expendititrc for ScHlc^tent (/« dinars) 


1 

lUadqu.iitt IS ^ 

1 

Snhnjciits *iml 

y' Or lilts 1 

Subventions 


In 

* 

— 


— 

to 


4il tlic At;t.inuii 

iKiministrntion 

for 

fen 

foi 1 

for misccll 

uni'ous 

A^r.iium 

Total 

J^cilci.iticm 


fountains 

chuuls 

1 chiiiclws ^ 

t>bfects 

Fedctations 


Novisafi. 

2 ^2,CKlO| 

1 20.000 

25,000 

j 

I -JI.IIOO 

245,000 

(>5 5,000 

Zagreb .... 

1 

1 


- 

10,000 

400,000 

500,000 

\'c*liki Bet-kerck . . 

1 

4 S‘ 5 ,oo« 

1 

220 ,iX >0 

255.000 

22,000 

5o,ot>o 

175,000 

1,207,000 

(.Jsijck. 

11 5,000 


25,000 

— 


1 50 ,CK )0 

305,000 

Skoplje. 

0,7oo,t>oo 

45 

274 ,<K >0 

(»20,000 

2,o55,(K>o 

O^Kf.ooo 

1 |,u9g,Ooo 

Total . . . 

10,552.000 

(kj4,ooo 

570,000 

042,000 

2,321,000 

2,050,000 

10,824,000 


From these two tables taken together it is clear that land settlement in the 
vSouthern territory has accounted for by far the largest share in State expen¬ 
diture. This is entirely justified by the fact that here colonisation has been 
given a direction which may warrant a future prosperity, whereas the same cannot 
be maintained with equal probability for the settlement schemes in the other 
territories. It is intelligible moreover that the State expenditure per individual 
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settlement is considerably greater in the South than in the North, as appears 
from the accompanying table. 


Tabi,e XVI. - Cosfs of Land Settlement per Settler, 



Numt)er 

1 Per setUer amount ot 

Heud quHtterq <if AgratiAti I'ederatiou 

of 

Settiers 
(Table XIV) 

l.oans 

(Table XIV) 

Ilxpcndlture 
(Table XV) 


Novlbud ... . . 

1 10,502 

I. |d2 

fl2 


Zagreb . . .| 

2,872 

2,270 

144 


Veliki Beclcerek . 

S,4oo 

1,298 

142 


OHizek • * 1 

1 4 , 7 ^^ 

I, ?lf» 

77 


Skoplje. 

14.3-27 


9H4 


Average - 

1 «.i 85 I 

1 2.2H 1 

*2b 1 


Total 

1,554 

-*>444 
1,440 
I,SO? 

4.04 ^ 

2,070 


The State costs amount iier settlement to 2.670 dinars: if there be included 
in the reckoning the sum written off of 89,064,446 dinars (see Table XIV, column 5), 
the total vState expenditure per single settler in Yugoslavia is 4,847 dinars 

A close student of land settlement in other States, such as Cxermany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, etc.. Prof. Hollmaun says (i). The costs of a single 
settlement in Southern Serbia do not once amount to the tenth part of the sum 
whi<'h has to be expended on an average in the eastern territories of Prussia for 
a single settlement. Naturally the buildings and whole equipment of a settle¬ 
ment in Soutnern Serbia are not to De compared with tho»e of a settlement in 
Kast Prussia. At the same time the buildings are thoroughly suitable foi the 
purpose, although less roomy, and arc constructed to be more durable than is 
usual in North (rermany. 

This judgment may be taken as accurate. On the other hand in view of 
the low costs, in spite of all defects and failuxes, and also of the general prosperous 
course of the undertaking, favourable results may be expected fro^p the colonisa¬ 
tion in Southern Serbia. Kvery settlement has its own school, practicallj- ever>' 
one its hygienic equipment, water conduits, drainage, consulting centres, .stations 
for malaria control, etc., and its communications by road with the nearest mar¬ 
kets. The transition from natural to money and credit economy is effected with 
pain and difficulty, but since the settlements cannot be alienated from their 
holders prior to full ownership which legally cannot accrue before ten years from 
the day of taking pob.session. they are insured even in the worst of times against 
sinking again into proletarianism and have the possibility of attaining economic 
solidarity. 


(t) lIOTJjkiANK l>r.’ Kolouisatirm und ICntvHckeltmg dcr I^axad'virirtsohaft iu Sftdscrbien (Makrdo- 
ni('n) itcuchtf tlbcr X,aiidwirlt»chaft. Berlin, Z(j28, 8 269 tind ft. IToUmonn reckons the costs of settle* 
tncnl buildiUKS us tictwucn 12, xS and ^0,000 diuais according to the building nmteriul employed, the 
dimensions of the buildings, etc. 
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The most striking feature of the land settlement in the Southern territories 
as compared with that in the North of Yugoslavia lies in the fact that in the 
South the extent of the settlement is large enough to ensure the development 
thereon of a sound self suf>porting and progressive farming enterprise, thus consti¬ 
tuting for times to come a perennial source of renewal of tne national life of 
Jugoslavia, and guaranteeing a continual supply of new blood, sound and charged 
with energy. 

It is greatly'” to be regretted, that more stress has not been laid hv the law 
on the upkeep of the farm plots, and it is much to be hoped that this omission 
will be remedied. If this is done, it may be assumed that the colonisation of tne 
South will ensure to the settlers them.selves fair prosi>ects and to the nation as 
a whole an advantage whicn will oe an adequate reward for all trouble and expense 
incurred. The men who will decisively influence tne destiny of Yugoslavia will 
in the next generation come mainly from the South of the State, from the medium 
sized peasant farms, which here find as nowhere else in Yugoslavia so many 
conditions for a promising and prosperous development. 

{Jl,o he continued) Dr. O. von 1'rangks 

^itiaior, 1'%-Altni‘ilir and ix~Profi^s\ot. 


HAIL INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA 

In Argentina 38 insuiance companies, f. r., 30 share connuinies and 8 co¬ 
operative societies, were in 1931 undertaking insurance against hail damage 
to wheat, linseed, oats, bailey, rye and canary-grass. 

In 1913 the number of these organisations was 31, including 22 share com¬ 
panies and 9 co-operative societies, falling in 1927 to 28, including 8 co-operative 
societies. In 1928 there were 33, with 10 co-operative societies, rising in 1929 to 
42. with 7 co-operative societies, and drf>pping again in 1930 to 40, with 8 co- 
o]^erative societies. 

Tv\o institutions (a share company and a co-operative society) were in 1931 
effecting insurance against hail damage to vineyard. 

The following is a list of companies the aggregate capital of which 
amounted to more than i.ooo 000 jk'Sos (i): 

La Agraria vSociedad Andninia Argentina de seguros. Buenos Aires. Capi¬ 
tal 2,000.000 (paid u]) 1,268,235). 

La Agricola Companla de seguros. Buenos Aires. Capital 1,000.000. 

La Anglo Italo Argentina Omipania de seguros gencralcs. Buenos Aires. 
Capital 3,000.000. 

Banco Agrlccda Sud Americano. Rosario de Santa F 4 . Capital 1,499,500 
(paid up j.275,520). 

Col6n Compania Argentina de seguros generates. Buemis Aires. Capi¬ 
tal 1,421,000 (paid up 416,150). 

Diaz Velez Cfunpania de seguros contra graniz<> y accidentes. Necochea. 
Capital 1,000,000. 


(t) Assekuranc Compass Wien, 1933* 
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ZfSL Kcononiia Coniercial-Compafiiia de seguros. Buenos Aires. Capital 
2,000,000. 

T^a Franco-Argentina-Compania de seguros. Buenos Aires. Capital 3,000,000. 

I^a Inmobilaria-Priniera coinpania Argentina de seguros. Buenos Aires. 
Capital 2,000,000. 

Istitiito Italo-Argcntino de seguros generales S A. Buenos Aires. Capi¬ 
tal 2,000,000 (paid up 1,240,000) 

La Italia-Couipania de seguios generales. Buenos Aires Capital 2,000,000 
(paid up 400,000). 

Minerva-Compiifna Argentina de seguros generales Buenos Aaires Capital 
2 000 000 (paid up 400 000). 

l^a Prevision Argentina-Soci^dad Andninia de seguros generales. Buenos 
Aires Cai>ital 1,000.000 (paid up 430,050). 

Rom a-Com pani a I talo-Argentina de seguros generales. Buenos Aires. 
Capital 1,000,000 (30 paid up). 

Union Conierciantes-Coinpania an6ninia de seguros. Buenos Aires. Capi¬ 
tal 1,000,000 (749,400 paid uji) 

The Argentine Agricultuial Federation, one of the two great associations 
winch gioup Argentine growers, the other being the Association f>f Argentine Co¬ 
operative Societies, with a view to rendering less serious the consequences of the 
heavy hailstorms, and at the same time of iinpioving the conditions of hail insur- 
rance, has established a co-operative hail and agricultural accidents insurance 
society (i). 

This Fedeiation, which was founded in 1912 at Rosario de Santa after the 
many struggles and vicissitudes that nmrked the oi>ening period, has acquired 
great importance. The sphere of its activity extends over the provinces of Santa 

Cordoba, Buenos Aires, Kntre Rios, Tucunian, Santiago del Ksten), over the 
national territories of the Central Pampas of the Chaco, the Ri«> Negro and over 
certain areas of the provinces of Sant Luis and Mendoza The whole field of its 
action accordingly includes 1,500,000 kni' ,and nearly 50 per cent, of the areas 
under cultivation in Argentina are cultivated by growers belonging to the Fedeia¬ 
tion The membership of the l^^ederation exceeds 23.000 

The object of this association is to group growers, excluding any element 
foreign to agriculture, and to transform the tenant farmers or camperos into small 
occupying owners to provide instruction and lf> organise them under c<i-operative 
societies. 

The hail insurance co-operative society formed by this association has, in 
the course of 15 years of activity, insured crops to the total value of 133,672,977, 
pesos and has compensated losses amounting to a total sum of 6.754.309 pesos. 

P'or some years past the necessity has been strongly felt of a law for regulating 
insurances and utilising the experience acquired in the course of this activity. 

According to a bill which was prepared, the national share companies 
would have expected to put down share capital and to maintain it permanently 
free of all charges. The minimal amounts of this share capital would have be 


(i) The A|{rJcult\ural Situation in 1931-32. International Institute of Agriculture, X 933 * P* 342 * 
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fixed as follows: {a) 300,000 pesos for each branch as follows: life, fite, tran^^ljort 
and agricultural; (b) 150,000 pesos foi each of the other branches: accidents, 
accidents in work, hail etc. 

This bill however was strongly opposed on the ground of the large increase 
in capital which many societies had found it necessary to make so as to be in a 
pfisition to continue operations, an increase difficult enough in the preseni financial 
conditions (1). 

According to the latest information, the draft bill of this so-called organic 
law. which was intended to regtilate the various questions relating to insurance, 
has recently undergone a final drafting by the (Tovernment for final consideration 
by the Congress (2). 

The capital of the national companies will have to be paid up in full: the 
foreign undertakings will have to constitute <lej)f>sits of (a) 200,000 jiaper dollars 
for each of the branches* life, sickness and agricultural; (b) 100,000 paper dollars 
for each of the branches: fire, accidents, live stock mortality, hail, nnirinc and work 
accidents. Reserves will be required of all the life insurance c<»mpanies and in 
addition reserves for risks in course (jo per cent, on the premiums). The companies 
will have to constitute guarantee cai>ital to a total amount not less than 20 pef cent, 
of the reserve.s <if the life insuiance branch, and 40 per cent, of the annual receipt 
of ])remiums in the other blanches; the operations will be limited to the total of 
the guarantees held. 

These provisions ajiply equally to the national comi>anies as to the foreign 
undertakings, with the diffeience that the national companies will be free in 
regard to the formation <if capital whereas the foreign comijanies must constitute 
fixed deposits to a definite value 

A jjeriod of two ycats in which to coincinto line with the provisions of the law 
will be allowed to the ctimji.niies that have already lieeii enii>owered to effect 
insurance in Argentina, but as regards the fixed deposit this must be produced 
within the lapse of six months. As regards the investment of their reserves in 
the prescribed manner, a period of five years which may be extended to eight 
will be allowed. 

As hail insurance has been practised in Argentina .since 1894, the experience 
obtained by the companies operating in this branch of insui.'ince has made it pos¬ 
sible to draw up tariffs of premiums in the different zones of the « cereal region >» 
of the country. These rafes grouped according to three categories of products 
give an idea of the zones moie or less seriously affected by hailstorms. 

The following is a survey of the rates api>lied in Argentina extracted from 
the general tabic of rates of iiremiunis for 1932-33 published by the Cchnara Sec 
cional Granizo de VAsociaci(^n dr las rompahias de sef^uros. 

Province of Buenos A ires: (a) for the insurance of .seeds of wheat, flax and 
canary grass: premiums rising from a minimum of 4 per cent, to a maximum of 
0 per cent, according to the locality; (6) for seeds of rye, oats and turnips from 

(1) L*4r^u*t Journal IfUernalinnal dcs Assurances, 14 mat p. Weii»« I>ic HaKclvcr- 

alchcrung in d€*r Wcltwirtschafttfkrim* in the fcwaw* Jahrbuch.'So. 53, p. 242. 

(2) Post Magastnc I/>ndon, quoted In L*Argus of i8 February X 034 - 
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a minimum of 5 per cent, to a iiiaximttm of 7 per cent ; (c) for seeds of barley, 
hop and of forage crops from a minimum of 6 per cent, to a maximum of 9 per cent. 

Territorv of the Central Pafnpas — For the first category of products; 7 per 
cent.; for the second category, 8 per cent.; for the third, 10.5 per cent. 

Province of Santa Fi For the first category of products, from a minimum 
of 4 per cent, to a maximum of 7 ^jer cent.; for the second category from a minimum 
of 5 per cent to a maximum of 8 per cent.; for the third, from a minimum of 6 per 
cent, to a maximum of xo 5 per cent. 

Province of Enire Rios. — l^^or the first category, 4 per cent ; for the second, 
5 per cent , for the third. 6 ijer cent 

Province of Cordohu. — For the first category, from a minimum of 6 per cent, 
to a maximum of 14 per cent ; for the second category from a minimum of 6 per 
cent to a maximum of 15 per cent.; for the third categor^^ from a minimum of 
9 j)er cent, to a maximum of 21 per cent. 

Province of Sant Luis. - For the first category from a minimun of f> per cent, 
to a maximum of 12 per cent ; for the second category from a minimum of 7 pei 
cent to a maximum of 13 per cent ; for the third category from a minimum of 
9 per cent, to a maxitnum of 18 per cent. 

Province of Santiaf>o del Estero - For the first category, 5 per cent.; for 
the second category, (> per cent.; for the third category, 7.5 per cent. 

Province of Corrientes. — For the first category 4 per cent ; for the sec¬ 
ond category, 5 per cent ; for the third category, (> per cent. 

Province of San Juan v Mendosa. — For the first category, xo per cent ; 
for the second category, xi per cent.; for the third, X5 per cent. 

Territory of Rio Nee^ro. — For the first category, 4 pei cent ; for the 
second category 5 per cent.; for the third, 6 per cent. 

For operations in ready money, the same premiums are in force with 5 i^er 
cent, rebate on the net total of the premium. 

As regards the cost of the contract and of the stamp, in tht; Province of 
Cordoba % 1.50 in/n per each xooo pesos is paid or a fraction of the capital 
insured with a minimum of $ 2 m/n In the rest of the agricultural zone, 
$ I m/n per each xooo pe.sos or fraction of the sum insured with a minimum 
of $ 2 m/n. 

In Argentina on a total area cultivated in wheat of 8,613,000 ha, in linseed 
of 3.039,700 ha , in oats of 1,593,200 ha., in barley, rye and canary grass 

of 1,144,990 ha., in vines of 143,200 ha., there were insured in 1931 as follows: 

wheat, 4,823,280 ha. or 56 per cent., of the total area under wheat; linseed, 
1,003,101 ha. or 33 per cent., oats, 143,388 ha. or 9 per cent.; barley, rye and 
canary grass 194,648 ha. or 17 per cent.; vineyards, 18,226 ha., or 12.73 per 
cent. 

Of the total of 6,182,643 ha. insured, 5,048,028 ha., or over 80 per cent, 

were in.sured by the share companies and 1,134,615 ha., or over 18 per cent, 

were insured by the co-operative societies. 
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The four tables presented give a fairly complete survey of hail insurance 
business effected by the companies operating this branch of insurance in Ar¬ 
gentina (i). 

The first table contains the data referring to the insurance of cereals and 
linseed, that is, insured values premiums, compensation payments and rein¬ 
surance in the course of 1930-31. 


Tabi.k I. — Insurance of Cereals and Linseed in the course of igso-ji. 

I 


CoiiipanieH or Societies . ... 

Societies Policies. . 

Insured Values. 

Wheat. 

linseed. 

Oats. 

Barley, r>'e and canary ^rass 

Total 

Premiums 

Wheat . ... .... 

J^inseed .... ... 

()ats. . . 

Barley, rye* eind canurj' grafts .... 

Tetnl . . . 

.4 rca subject to haxl storms .... 

Compensation payments 

Wheat . 

I^iuseed. 

Oats. 

Barley, rye and canary gra.s> .... 

Total . . . 

Reinsurance. j 

Active insurances* 1 

Values insured. 

Prcuiiums. 

Compemsation payments. 

Passive reinsurances. 

Values insured. 

Premiums. . 

Compensation payments. 

Ketrocession: 

Values insured. 

Premiums. 

Compensation payments. 


share conipotiics 

Co-opcmti%*c* 
(.octet ICS 

ToIhI 


S 

48 

^>2,278 

11.234 

75.512 

I 5 T.; 520,004 

^4,161.187 

185.590,101 

45 , 111,457 

5,088,365 

50,199.822 

5,161,071 

1. 78 ^,T 9 f> 

4.947,870 

6,407,876 

1,585.517 

8,083,395 

2€><»,oo3,oi 1 

42,818,265 

248,821,276 

8.593.605 

1,890,041 

10,492,736 

2 , 5 i 2 , 7 (>o 

274, 

2,787,071 

179.245 

91,267 

270,512 

415.212 

I 56,309 

551.521 

1 1 , 7 CK),QX 2 

2, 100,928 

14,101,840 

747.118 

95 . 45 ^ 

842,551 

5.392.489 

1.295.971 

G,688,4(>o 

], 049,852 

108.549 

1,158,401 

126,903 

49 . 55 *> 

*67.453 

221,818 

52.425 

254.243 

6,791,062 

1.477.495 

8,268,557 

24,019,704 

__ 

24,0 r<). 704 

1.574.971 

— 

1 . 574.971 

778,022 

— 

778,022 

56,939.159 

- - 

56.950,159 

.4,588,042 

— 

3,588,042 

2,108,199 

" — 

2,108,199 

94.245 

z 

94.245 

52.466 

* * 

52,466 


(1) These figures have been supplied through the courtesy of the Minister of Agriculture of the 
Argentine Republic. 
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Iabii II — Tnsurancf of Cereah and L%n%eed ig37-‘ig3i 
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Oats 
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1 1 
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insured 
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Tabxi: III — Insurante of C ireals and linseed ig2y igji 
(( o ofitralivc son cites only) 



1)6 7 

f ).7 H 

T 

X92S uo 

19-19 30 

Nunil>tr of so< leties 

S 

10 

7 

8 

Number of policies 

1 1 5S2 

14 2OO 

I 1 581 

11 2S<J 

Tlectarts insured 

I (H)« 000 

1 5 )0 IKK) 

1 500 CKH> 

I 240 <K>0 

Pt r< * iitcige of total art a 
insured in A-rf^Liitma 
a) 4 amst hail damage 

2«> 72 " 

20 43 « 

20 2 3 / 

- 25 ^ 3*0 

\ ilut liisiircd 

02 (»12 ^ 0 

5 ‘> 1/5 03S 

55 1 P i«i 

35 o(>(> 32 1 

I'tncxitaKt ol total \ a 
luts insured ap^ainst 
liail damage 

^0 ‘ 

^4 V» ^0 

18 20 ‘ y 

1 7 7 » Vi 

lotil iiuount of the 
)>r«_iiiiuiiis 

^ m /^7 

> 1/5 <> 5 -, 

3 2 S 5 502 

* 3 »o 12 3 
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1 2« s ss-> 

t 2^. 010 

1 SS() f)ot) 

2 3SI <)C>0 
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/ ♦ 0)1 

08 075 


t)8 081) j 


X»it II 
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1 r 2 ^4 

1 12t> 88^ 

IS 28 ‘ , 
|2 Slh 2*»S 

17 "r. 

2 fOO <>28 

1 \77 W 

‘)5 I M 


As api)eirs fioin the hguics 82 7 per cent of the value of the products 
insured .iie leftrred to the -{o shire companies while the eight co operative 
societies have insured 17 3 per cent The ratio between the compensation 
pud and the values iiisuicd is 329 per ceni for thr compensation payments 
m ide b\ the shire loiiiiiihies and 345 per cent foi these made h\ the co ojie- 
ritivi societies The riti > between the eoini'>ensation payments and the t>ic- 
iiiiunis iceeived is 5s ]h r cent toi the sliaie comi>anits and (>i 5 per cent 
ff>r the cooperitive societus 


Taiu 1 IV - JIail 1 nsiiran c in ji^jy-Kjjr (I inc^ards) 


1 


1027 

j 192H - ) 

19*0 \o j 

ijso 31 

C «>mp inits 

I 

2 

2 

2 


l*oluus 

182 

1 305 

I 321 

1 no 

I 729 

No of -vincvards insured 

1 0 15 

18 p)1 

iS 12, 

1 I 01 3 

iS 220 

\rta of \me>ards insured 
l*ertentages of tot il iri a in 
vineyards insured agimst 

12/ 577 

133 Il« 

1 3 1 780 

140 015 

143 20t> 

hall d image 

3 8h , 

1 3 89 ^*0 

i 3 45 ‘o 

7 83 

12 73 ^ , 

Value insured 

s ( 43 01^ 

1 3 091 ot> 3 

10 081 015 

(> 325 903 

9 313 451 

1 0t.1l amount of premiums 

158 017 

1 157 308 

8O9 327 

4O1 283 

74 (> 187 

1 otal indciiiiiitK s 

I 32 517 

341 07 ^» 

855 090 

3 37 8€)(» 

072 552 

Hectares damaged by h ill 

ypi 

4 199 

5 187 

0 04t> 

8 093 


The second table shows the development of hail insurance of cereals and 
linseed in Argentina in the course of the years 1927 to 1931 As appears from 
«m exanunation of the figures in the table, the most active year 3:5 regards 
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insurance business was the year 1928-29 with an area insured of 7,414,000 
ha., a value insured of 302,729,039 $ m/n, and 17,834,382 $ m/n of pre¬ 
miums, while the year following was the one in wliich the least business 
was done, the area insured being 4,915,000 ha. with an insured value of 
198,356,849 $ m/n and 10,914,720 $ m/n of premiums. In the course of the 
following year a considerable revival of activity was noted. 

The third table refers to the situation of the co-operative societies only in 
the course of the years 1927 to 1931, while i*n Table II, the data relating to 
these societies are included in the total figures referring to all the institutions 
operating hail insurance of cereals and linseed in Argentina. 

The fourth table gives a survey of insurance against hail damage of vineyards 
during the period 1927 to 1931. 

Hail storms in Argentina occur especially in the course of September and 
December , they usually last a short time onlj’^ and affect only limited areas 
not as a rule more than a kilometre wide. 

In certain years the hail storms have been j^articularly violent and fre¬ 
quent: for example, the agricultural seasons 1920-21, 1928-29 and 1929-jo. 

I*. Akcoij:o. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Annt 4 ario italiano dcUe tmprfi»e as\icuratrt( 1, 1033, A -XI Fcdcra:ionc Nastortnlr 
I'aiiCista delle Imprese Assicuratvtd. Roma, Milano. 

(The edition of 1933 of the Italian Yearbook of insurance imdertakings jaiblished 
by the National Fa,sci.st Federation of insurance undertakings once more presents in its 
usual admirably printed form the balance sheets and the statements of profit and losses 
of the Italian and foreign insurance companies operating in Italy. It also provicie.s 
some data of interest relating to the National Fascist Confenieration of Crcnlit and Insur¬ 
ance, the National Fascist Federation of insurance undertakings, the National Fascist 
Assoi'iation of Managers of in.surance companies, and on the Committees and Consortia 
constituted among these undertakings. There folk>w: a list of local insurance societies, 
of sfH'letles in liquidation, of bankrupt societies anil i>f those prohibitcii fsom operating 
insurance, a list of average adjusters, and finally a short statistical sumniary of the insu¬ 
rance busine.ss in Italy. 

In 1031 the Federation had published a .second volume containing the laws, decrees 
and circulars regulating the operation of insurances in Italy. This im]K>rtant publication 
was completed by a not her volume which ai)peared in 1932J. 

Austin A. DowKi^t, and Oscar Ji Jksnkss. The American farmer and llie cxiK>rt 
market. Vntvevsity of Minnesota Press, 1934, 2O9. 

{The volume is in three parts. Part I comprises 5 chajjters devoted respectively 
to farming as an Industry, farm resources, crop production, livestock production and 
export surpluses in the IT. S. A. This survey of tlic industrial side of the agricultural 
production leads tlie authors to conclude that there ore up to bo,ooo,ooo acres wliich 
yield products needing to be disposed of outside the home market. The questions related 
to the home market are dealt with in Part II (cliapters 6-ti) where all possible means 
of disposing of surpluses are studied in detail. Will population growtli absorb tlic surplus; 



can \ve hope for increase<l coiisuniptioii at lionic» will the removal of submarginal land 
solve the surplus problcMU, Int'ldentally, what Is really submarginal land ? Such are 
the questions the autliors ask themselves and discuss in detail. The conclusions reached 
]>y them are that self-smfficiency, so warmly advocated by many iJeoj)le in America 
to day, is not practicable. The American farmer must therefore continue to produce 
for the export market. The conditions under which the export market is now labour- 
ing is dealt with in Part III (Chapters 12-17). Tariffs, restrictive measures of all 
sorts in the different coimtries, tlie policy of self-sufficient nationalism as on obstacle 
to foreign trade, the question of international debts arising from the war are taken 
up and discussed by the authors who declare themselves emphatically against an 
American policy of retirement from competition in the world markets. In tlieir oxiinlon 
international relations must be improved through a policy of unselfislmess on the x>art 
of every nation. As far as they are concemetl the American people must decide 
whether America, by remaining a creilitor nation wonts to find foreign markets defi¬ 
nitely closed to her products, or whether she will follow the unsidfish path which will 
letul to the removal of the chief obstacle to her exix>rt trade. The authors dwlare 
themselves for the latter course 

The volume is enriched by a number of tables, maps mid illustrations, and mu.st 
l>e regordetl as a valuable contribution to the world search for means of relieving present 
barriers to intematioiial trade | 

V. P. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

(uncral W'orA*? 

('tKANii Annuaire general de rAlg^rie. la Tunisie et du Mnro<', 1034. Alger, Soci^t6 
anonynie de 1 'Annuaire g^*n^ral de I’Afrique du Nord, 1 1934]. I’lusieurs pagina- 
tion.s 

Nokuisk fainiljebok ICncyklopetU och konversationslexikon Tredje, v&sentligt 
oniorbetodc o<‘h koncentrerade upplagan Huvudredaktor- Krik Thyselius 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN BULGARIA 

At the time when the co-ojjerative tnovement first api^eared in Europe and 
in its rapid development increasingly affected the middle and more prosperous 
classes in the towns atid villages, Bulgaria was still included in the Ottoman 
Empire, and was a subject country. All material and moral conditions of the 
Bulgarian people had been seriously impaiied by the political injustice, and the 
absence of any security for life and property. 

Any development in keeping with the marked economic progress and the 
social reforms of Western I\uroi)e was ini]x>ssible for the people of Bulgaria, 
and it is for this reason that the appearance of the co-operative movement in 
Bulgaria was much delayed. Whereas in England the first consumers' co- 
opeiative society was founded at Rochdale in 1847, and the first agricultural 
co-operative credit society was established by Raiffeisen in 1849, in Bulgaria 
the first agricultural co-operative credit society of Raiffeisen type, which was 
actually the first Btilgarian co-opciative society, wis only founded in i8qo, 
or twelve years alter the liberation of Bulgaria from Ottoman rule. 

It may be remaiked here that the social lefomis in the West did not re¬ 
main entirely without echo in the Ottoman Empire. The oppressed condition 
of the agricultural populations, who were in a state of virtual economic en¬ 
slavement to nioneylendcis, had made an inipreSvSion on certain Turkish high 
officials holding respcjiisible ])ositions. Among these was Midhat Pasha, Vali 
- OovernoT - of the l^anubian province, who was well acquainted with the 
co-operative movement of the West and in particular with the movement in 
Germany. Unfortunately, the mental and social condition of the population made 
impracticable the formation of co-operative associations on an unofficial basis. 
Accordingly with a view to assisting the people and freeing them from the 
gra.sp of the usurers. Mid hat l^asha had recourse to the compulsory establishmeht 
of ** public utility banks " the resources of which were derived from agricultural 
products levied on the rural poptilation. These products, which were later ob¬ 
tained by means of joint cultivation ot certain estates, were sold and the bank 
capital was built up from the sums so realised. These public utility banks were 
established in 1864 and worked very well. They advanced loans at low interest 
to the peasants and were administered by elected members. 

During the war of liberation, in 1877-78, these banks were disorganised and 
their capital almost entirely disappeared. Inimediat^y after the liberation, 
measures were taken for the restoration of these banks, for a fresh provision 
of capital and restoration of their functions. They were now called Agricultural 






Funds and up to X894 they worked in isolation. In 1894 a special section 
was instituted at the Ministry of Agriculture, for the direction of the agricul- 
tiiral funds. In this way an impulse was given to their development and to 
the possibility of a definite stabilisation of their activities and of their general 
credit policy. 

By the law that came into force on i January 1904, the agricultural funds 
received the name of Agricultural Banks manag^ centrally from Sofia. 

At the present time, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, consi.stiiig of a 
Central Administration at Sofia, xoo branchcss and 54 agencies in the provinces, 
is the largest credit institution in the country. 

This brief account of the history of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria is 
justified by the fact tliat its foundations were laid on the principles of solidarity 
and mutual aid, which equally form the basis of the co-operative associations. 
In addition, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria at a later stage took an active 
part in the work of propagating the agricultural co-operative movement in 
the country, and continues to finance, supervise and direct that movement. It 
is a remarkable fact that in Bulgaria the co-operative movement first originate<i 
in the villages and afterwards spread to the towns, while in the West the historic 
course of events was that it passed from the towns to the country. The reason 
for this difference is that the economic situation of the village i>opulatiou, 
after the liberation of Bulgaria, was extremely unsatisfactory: all the vital forces 
of the rural population were being absorbed by usury, and in consequence all 
the attention of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria and of the educated classes 
was directed towards the assistance of the population of the villages. The 
first pioneers of co-operation were the officials of the Agricultural Bank, the 
staff of instructors and the agricultural experts; their efforts were directed to 
the assistance of the rural population and to the organisation of agricultural 
credit associations. The leading part was taken by the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria; it is often described as the creator of the agricultural co-oi>erative 
movement in Bulgaria. The first to api>ear was the agricultural co-operative 
crcKiit society; then the consumers' society, and then the special agricultural 
co-operative societies, such as the tobacco societies, those for yine growing, 
for forestry, etc. 

The data are insufficient for a complete account of the development of 
the agricultural co-oi>erative societies in Bulgaria; the only positive facts are 
those relating to the societies financed by the Agricultural Bank. But taking 
into consideration that nearly all the co-operative agricultural societies Were 
founded with modc*st means, that nearly all have had recourse to the credit 
r>f the Bank, while those not having such recourse are very few indeed in number 
and are usually inactive, the statistics of the Agricultural Bank relating to 
Ihe agriciUtural co-ox>erative societies may be regarded as official, and actually 
serve to express the development and the material resourccis of the ttiove- 
ment in Bulgaria. 

» Up to 1910, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria succeeded in enrolling 
for purposes of financing a large number of agricultural co-operative societies^ 
After 1921, however, the network of the Bank included nearly all the societies 



of this type in Bulgaria Ac^'ordinglv ^roin thiss date onwards the agricultural 
co-operative movement in Bulgaria is characterised by the societies financed 
by the Bank 

For these reasons, the information taken from the statistics of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank of Bulgaria will here be rei>roduced Further it should be l>orne 
in mind that the figures referring to the material resources of the agncultuial 
co-operative societies are shown up to igio in gold leva, and from iqji in Bul¬ 
garian pai>er leva, which on account of the inflation must be calculated at the 
ra^e of 27 leva per gold leva 

The following table shows the de\elopment ot the agricultural co-operative 
societies m Bulgaria financed bv the Agricultural Bank (>f Bulgaria 
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According to the Department c)f Statistics during iQ}o and iQji there 
were founded and were working in Bulgaria a number of kinds ot co operative 
societies financed or otherwise by the Agricultural Bank The inembeiship of 
these, their capital, reserve funds and deposits are shown on Table II 

It seems desirable to add some information giving an ides of the scope 
and development of the co-oi^rative societies and ol their importance in Bul¬ 
garia. 
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Tabif II - Statistics fLlalini* to mtmhir, memberships share capitals reserve furds 
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I id deposits of the Co-operative As^ociationsworking in Bulgaria in 1930 and 1931 
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After the treaty of Neuillv, the area of l^ulgaria was 103,146 square kilo¬ 
metres and the population 5.956,300 persons living in 2557 villages and 97 
towns. About 80 per cent, of the population is engaged in agriculture and in 
its branches, which show a tendency to be carried out on modem lines. 

On the average, the holdings are of 5 hectares. The country displays 
all the conditions tavourable for the development and activity of agricultural 
co-operative societies, especially credit societies. 


L EOT SI. ATI ON. 

After the .ittainnient ot national independence, the agricultural co-operative 
societies ivere placed under the regime of the Commercial Code. This last did 
not distinguish between the share company and the co-operative societ5’, and the 
requirement was laid down that the members ol the Management Council should 
provide a guarantee in the proportion of to per cent, of the foundation capital 
of the society. In 1897 ^ special chapter was introduced into the Commercial 
Code fixing the legal situation of the co-oi)erative societies. In accordance with 
this law, every member of the Management Council nui&t provide a guarantee 
of 3000 leva, raised in 1903 by 200 leva. The C«>de, taken together with the 
limiting conditions relating to the guarantees of meinbeis of the Management 
Council, formed a serious obstacle f01 the dev'elopment of the co-operative 
movement in the country. 

In 1907 the special law on co-operative associations came into force; tins 
was amended and comidcted in lou. This *1 aw is framed in the democratic 
spirit which alone is favourable to co-operative associations, and it gave a 
marked impulse to the development of the co-operative movement in Bulgaria. 
It owed much to the Hungarian law, and all the modem conceptions of the 
structure and activity of co-operative associations. The fundamental princij>les 
on which the societies are based are those of self-help, mutual aid and solid¬ 
arity. The liability whether limited or unlimited is fixed by the law. No 
restriction is placed on the entrance of members into the society or^on their 
withdrawal therefrom; full independence and autonomy of the societies are 
guaranteed, under the supervision of the departmental courts. The societies 
are obliged by the law to set aside ten per cent, of their annual profits for 
the reserve fund. 

This law is still in force; the tendency is to subsume under it new situations 
corresponding to the new developments^ of the co-operative movement. 

• ' In accordance with article 43 of the law on the Central Co-operative Bank 
a Higher Council of Co-operation is instituted, the object of which is to co*^ 
ordinate the activity between the various forms of co-operative societies, 
well as to clear up and regularise the relations between the national, depart** 
mental and communal institutions. 

This Council summons, annually, the Congress of all the cOH»perativ^ 
societies, repressentiug in itself the consultative body as regainds the geneisgt UCh 
operative policy in the country. 
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Financing and dirrction of the co-operative societies. 

Up to 1910 the agricultural co-operative societies of the country were 
financed, supervised and directed by the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria. In 
that year there was founded the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria with 
the function of financing, supervising and directing all the co-operative societies 
of the country. The capital of this Bank was supplied by the Agricultural 
Bank of Bulgaria and by the National Bank, with State support. 

It was calculated that in this way the Agricultural Bank would be freed 
from the co-operalivc societies, and would be enabled to devote its resources 
wholly to its principal function, that of the direct allocation of credits to the 
rural population It was hoped that the new bank might have been able to 
bring about the unification of the co-operative movement, and by an opportune 
policy, to guide it along the path of normal development. 

Under the direction of this bank, the agricultural co-operative societies 
were not however able to achieve a systematic development. In the first place 
the Central Co-operative Bank was limited in its resources, which were not 
adeciuate to meeting the needs of all the co-operative societies in the country. 
It had no provincial agencies for the supervision and direction of the societies. 
This function was performed b3’ the agencies of the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria which had their own business to attend to and regarded the co-operative 
woik as a detail merely The activity of the Co-o])erative Bank coincided un- 
lortunately with the period of wai and hence it was impossible to give the 
desired extension to its organisation and activities. 

The result of all this was in 1920 the reorganisation of the Agricultural 
Bank of Bulgaria. 'I'he agricultural co-operative societies weie again financed, 
supervised and directed by that Bank. The Central Co-operative Bank con¬ 
tinued to exist; but its whole activity was the financing of the urban co¬ 
operative associations. 

In consequence of the favourable conditions of the post-war period, the 
agricultural co-operative societies, under the regime of the Agricultural Bank 
of Bulgaria, took a fresh turn of development. These associations, which were 
the only ones undertaking loan and deposit business, were closely bound up 
with the economic life of the village in all its phases. When the general crisis 
set in, tlie conditions for the activity of the agricultural co-operative societies 
were difficult enough everywhere in the country, but the effects were felt mdsl 
severely in the villages. Hence theee co-operative sodeties ^ere a^ve ehd 
obtained good results, undertaldng eupplies* sal^ in, general ehd the iddhetrint 
transformation of the product of the eeU* * , ‘ 

AettreUy the eeonoshic M 

on the .gendcal activity ef the the^ VhHKll 

them and 
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These co-operative societies constitute the fundamental basis of the Bulgarian 
co-operative movement, and as credit institutions the State gives them special 
attention in so far as they are economic organisations called upon to safeguard 
the economic and cultural interests of the village. 

II. — AORTCUI.TtTRAI, CONStTMKRwS* SOCIETIKS. 

There arc nine co-operative societies of this type financed by the Agricultural 
Bank of Bulgaria. vStatisties arc siii)plied for six only of these. They have no 
special point of interest, as conditions in the villages are not i>articularly favour¬ 
able to the independent ]>osition of these societies. 

As a general rule, consumption re<iuirements are met by the distributive 
.sections of the co-operative credit societies. 

The following table may bo given:— 


Tahi.K V. -- Distributiv,^ Sections 0/ the Credit Societies. 

Number. 0 

Membership. No. 876 

Share cajntal.I^evwi ^ 95^^57 

Reserve Funds. » 346,158 

Deposits. )' 510,171 

Wares. » 841,457 

Propc-rty.» 64,457 

Owed to Bank. » 61,7^7 

Assets. » 1.709,369 

III. - Cl> OPKRATIVK TORACCO .SOCIETIKS. 


In Southern Bulgaria all conditions are favourable for the growing of 
tobacco. The ttibacco obtained is of good ouality, yielding in no re.spect to the 
Greek tobaccos; it turns a good yellow cohnir, the leaf is fine and soft, the 
flavour is good, the content in nicotine low, and it bums well. 

The co-oi>erativc tobacco societies are organised, with the support of the 
Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, for the collection of growers' tobacco against 
advances made to them, for the handling and sale of tobacco, after payment 
of . the balance to the suppliers. In the past when there was a good market 
for tobacco and it was grown all over Bulgaria, there w«‘re 400 co-operative 
tobacco societies and associations in working with special tobacco sections. 
After the fall in prices oi the 1924 crop and the difficulty in marketing the pro¬ 
duct, a large number of these societies ceased working. These were heavily 
indebted to the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria. At the present time this Bank 
does not finance more than 22 of these societies which are all found in Southern 
Bulgaria and the Macedonian region. 
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TablK VI. — Co-operative Tobacco Societies in 1933, 


Number of societies 
Membership .... 
Share capital . . . 
Reserve I'unds . . 

Deposits. 

Property. 

Tobacco. 

Owed to the Bank. 
Turnover . 


31 

No. 20,097 

I^eva 45,534,409 

» 26,239,495 

j) 5,866,491 

» 95.^50,499 

)i 114,679,804 

» 407,984,645 

» 617,310,131 


A carefully selected staff of exi>erts is maintained by the Bank, who direct 
the activity on the technical side of the co-operative tobacco societies. These 
societies are of great importance for the cultivation of tobacco in Bulgaria and 
for the general national economy, and receive a large measure of financial 
support from the Agricultural Bank. A Central Union of co-operative tobacco 
societies exists with headquarters at Sofia; this irnion includes twelve societies 
with a share capital of 920,000 leva. The object of the ITnion is to organi.se 
the supply of the requirements of the.se societies alike for the handling of the 
tobacco and f<ir the marketing. 

A second Union is also in existence, that of the co-operative societies of 
the Macedonian region with headquarlers at Oorna-Djoumaya. Tliis Union 
includes 4 societies with a share capital of 1,200,000 leva, and has a tobacco 
manufactory at »Sofia for the production and sale of cigarettes, under the name 
of « Makedonka 


IV. -- Co-OPKRATIVK POR^STRY SOCIICTIES. 

In Bulgaria there are 2,878,128 hectares of broadleaved and pine forest 
yielding annually a volume of from 500,000 to 600,000 cubic metres of timber. 
Kor the working of the national and public forests there are in existence 192 
co-operative forestry societies. In addition fifty-one forestry co-operative societies 
have been founded, organised by owners of private forests. 

Of these societic*s only 48 were financed by the Agricultural Bank of Bulga¬ 
ria in T933. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and State Bands assigns each year to the co-ope¬ 
rative forestry societies certain quantities of standing timber for felling, trans¬ 
porting and shaxiing by the work of the members. These latter earn a daily 
wage proportionate to the work accomplished. After the sale of the sawn 
timber in its various forms, and as soon as all expenses have been met and 
the necessary sums have been set aside for the reserve funds, the balance is 
divided between the members as a dividend in proportion to the work done. 

These societies are of great importance for the population of the forest 
lands and for the economy of these, since it is the forestry societies which 
preserve the forests from disapi>earance and contribute to the prosperity of the 
population of these regions. • 
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The figures are here given for xo2 of these societies in working on 31 
Becember 1932. 


Tabu VII. — Co-operative Forestry Societies in 193a. 


Number. 

Membership .... 
Share capital . . . 
Reserve Funds . . 

Deposits. 

Ivoans made . . . 

Property. 

Supply and sale . . 
Ow€^ to the Bank. 
Owed to individuals 
Turnover. 


102 

No. 8,492 

I^va 15.805,640 

» 8,202,908 

» 5.929.955 

» 2,631,075 

» 15,787.715 

» 20,369,844 

» 10,736,478 

» 14,981,228 

» 64,128,767 


For the purposes of distribution of work, the co-operative forestry societies 
of production have formed a Union known as the Forestry Co-operative Union 
with headquarters at Sofia, this includes 72 co-operative forestry societies with 
a share capital of 500,000 leva. 

Apart from this Union there are also four other district unions grouping 
the societies for the purposes of distribution of work on the spot and confined 
to co-operation at the time of general sales. 


V. - VlNB-GROWING ANJy WINXC-MAKING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

The vine does well in all parts of Bulgaria. The annual vintage is ap¬ 
proximately 250,000,000 kilogrammes, from which is obtained on an average 
150,000,000 litres of wine. Up to the present Bulgarian wine is consumed in 
the interior of the country only. 

The object of the co-operative vine-growing and wine-making societies is 
to collect their members' grapes, making advances of funds, to transform the 
product, using modem equipment, into type wines, so as to ensure good and 
rapid sales. 

At the end of 1932, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria was financing 17 
such societies, the figures being as follows: 


Tabee VIII. — Vine-growing and Wine-making Societies in 1932. 

Number. 17 

Membership. No. 1.884 

Share capital.Deva 8,833,354 

Reserve fund. » 3,43i.3i6 

Deposits.' » 3,042,616 

Property in land. » 23,732,780 

Equipment for transformation and sale*' . . » 5.229,830 

Owed to the Bank. .. » 21,384,478 

Turnover.I.. » 46,840,422 
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VI. — Hydrauwc Syndicates. 

Actually the hydraulic syndicates are not co-operative associations. They 
are organised on the basis of the special law on these S3mdicates which came into 
force in 1920. They arc under State protection and are financed by the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank of Bulgaria under the guarantee of the State. 

In Bulgaria there are three types of these syndicates one for the supply of 
drinking water, one for the regulation of water courses and a third for the supply 
of electric power. 


Tablk IX. '— Hydraulic Syndicates. 


T3rpe of syndicate 

Number 

Membership 

Share capital 

Reserve lEhxnds 

1 

Property 

Owed to 
the Bank 

Supplyof drink¬ 
ing water . . 

35 

11,625 

16,586,650 

3,234.353 

63,611,600 

1.925,488 

Regulation of 
water courses 

13 

11,961 

29,049,814 

5,128,402 

1,169,192,000 

4,500,000 

Prod, of electric 
power . . . 

22 

28,642 

141.933,868 

40.847.387 

1,521,095,400 

273,600,400- 


VII. — Unions and ckntraes. 

I. — General Union of Bulgarian Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

This Uruon forms the centre for grouping the co-operative credit societies 
of Bulgaria. Up to 1933 there were 1275 such societies members of the Union, 
with a total share capital of 7,044,900 leva. 

The Union is mainly financed by the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, and 
is under its direct control. The greater part of the supply of requirements for 
the agricultural co-operative societies and their sales are effected through the 
agency of the Union. With the entrance of the societies into the economic sphere, 
the Union has become for them a necessity without which the whole activity of 
the co-operative credit societies would be impossible. 

The General Union of Bulgarian Agricultural Co-operative Societies was 
founded in 1907 at Sofia. In consequence of friction and differences of opinion 
among the members, especially on the subject of the question of financing the 
societies, a split occurred. One group of societies left the Union and formed 
another known as the Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
In 1924 the two unions were reunited under the name of the " General Union of 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies ", which remains in existence. 

Owing to want of adequate resources, the Union has been unable to accomplish 
what it set out to do, and for this reason receives considerable assistance from the 
Agricultural Bank, to which it owes at present the sum of 94,268,357 feva. 
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2. — Af'tictiUural Co-operative Bank — Syndical Central, 

TWs bank was founded in igio for the purpose of grouping within it the 
agricultural syndicates; these have a mixed membership of societies and indivi¬ 
duals. 

In spite of the good intentions of the founders, the agricultural s3mdicates, 
and the unions of these, were unsuccessful in consequence of economic and 
political circumstances. 

At the present time amalgamation is being effected of the Syndical Central 
with the Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, the objects of these two 
organisations being identical. 


3. — District Unions and Syndicates. 

The object of district unions and syndicates is to link up the co-operative 
societies of the district and to come to their assistance at the time of purchase 
of requisites, sales and transformation activities. They serve as a bond between 
the se]>arate societies and the Centrals. 

On 31 December 1932 the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria financed 28 district 
unions, of which the i)artictilars were as follows: 


Tabi,k X. — District Unions in IQJ2. 


Number. 

Membership : 

soc'icties . . . . . 
individuals .... 

Share capital. 

Reserve Funds .... 

Dci>osits. 

Property. 

Supplies equipment, etc, 
Owed to Bank .... 
Turnover. 



28 

No. 


» 

1.863 

I^eva 

^ 4 » 35 h, 5 i 5 

» 

11,082,843 

» 

10,614,346 

» 


>; 

41,551,767 

» 

79,106,124 

» 

172,851,803 


Co-operative societies for the production of vegetables and preserved 
vegetables undertake the collection of vegetables grown by members, transfor¬ 
mation into preserved forms and sale on the market. Only two of those 
societies have been financed by the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria. 

• The co-operative fishery societies have the right to use, on payment of a 
rent, the marshes and lagoons bordering the Danube and the Black Sea. They 
collect the fish taken, provide fishing tackle, etc., required, arrange for sales, 
and, as with the co-operative forestry societies, the sum obtained is distributed 
among the members in the form of wages and dividends. Three of tliese so¬ 
cieties are financed by the Bank. 

The co-operative sericultural societies undertake collection, with advance 
of funds, of the cocoons of memtiers, drying and preservation, and later disposal 
wholesale on the market. 













A society of this kind exists at Svilengrad under name of the “District Co¬ 
operative Seri cultural Society **. This society possesses considerable funds and 
is working satisfactorily. 

Seven co-operative dairies onlj’^ are financed by the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria. The object of these is to collect milk from the dairy farmers who are 
members and to transform it into white cheese of Gruydre type, and into butter. 

Statistics are not given here for these .societies, owing to their small number 
and also to the fact that their position is sufficiently indicated in Table II. The 
purpose of the present .summary is to describe the general features merely of the 
agricultural co-coperative movement in Bulgaria. 

In general the population of the country is attached to the societies which 
enjoy the c<)nfidence and the support of the State, of the credit institutions and 
of the majority of the intellectual classes. 

Great expectations are placed in these agricultural co-operative societies 
as regards the economic and cultural restoration of the villages. By the conquest 
of new economic fields, the importance of these societies and their influence on 
economic life are constantly increasing. They have too a past history and tradi¬ 
tions which f<)rm an assurance of a nornial development and prosperity, in spite 
of the existing difficulties which may’ be considered as transitory. By the normal¬ 
isation of economic life in Bulgaria, the agricultural co-operative movement, 
with its cultural and economic problems, will always occupy a foremost place. 

Ivan Miiiaii^ofp 
Sub-Head of the ( o-operahve Section 
of the Agricultural Hank of liulgar%a. 


AGRARIAN REFORM IN YUGOSLAVIA {Concluded) 

(D) Dai.matia. 

(i) Extent a'tid Economic Character. 

Up to the collapse of the Austro Hungarian monarchy Dalmatia was a 
province of Austria, bounded on the East by the Dinaric Alps and on the west 
by the Adriatic Sea, and with a total area of 12,729 square kilometres. This 
area includes: 110,041 hectares of arable land, 8670 ha. of meadowland, 545,049 
ha. of pa.sture, 29,407 ha. of vineyards, 10,993 ha. of orchards, 378,300 ha. of 
forest, 8240 ha. of marshland and 179,178 ha. of waste or uncultivated land. 
The mild Mediterranean climate allows the cultivation of all t3q>es of cereals 
and in the South also of oranges and lemons. Special crops are also figs, pyre- 
thrum, maraschino cherries, olives, almonds, carobs, rosemary. The most press¬ 
ing problem is, as in the « Karst » regions elsewhere, the afforestation of the 
denuded areas and their water supply. With the aflorestation of the Karst all 

•) For the preoedixig part of this article, »ee No®. 3 to 7 (lyKarch to July 1934) of the present 
Monthly BuUeUn, 



other ecological condition for crops would improe, and in particular the spread 
of the extremely troublesome bindweed would be checked. The most impor¬ 
tant product is the wine, the naturally excellent qualities of which are injured by 
a primitive method of keeping. In respect of climate and quality of soil the 
observations already made in regard to Montenegro and Southern Serbia are 
applicable. 

The valleys are fertile and densely populated;* and even in the most favour¬ 
able years the production does not meet the needs of the population, and conse¬ 
quently from earliest times sea-faring and fishing have been with agriculture very 
important means of earning a livelihood. Here a special t3q>e of migration of 
population has been developed, in the persistent endeavour to return home, after 
enough has been earned in a foreign country, and to obtain there ai any price 
a piece of land or a house, with the view of getting a decent living out of the 
produce. As the result of this very general tendency among the Dalmatian 
population, the prices of land were far above the crop value, so that actual far¬ 
mers could hardly obtain land, and were obliged to limit themselves to taking 
over land, to farm for a longer or shorter period, under one or other legal form, 
from capitalist landowners. Similar conditions ate found especially on the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, in Italy, France and Spain. Nowhere 
however have historic and economic influences brought about in course of time 
such a multiplicity of forms of land tenure as in Dalmatia. 

(2) The Agrarian Organisation up to the Incorporation into 
the Ktngdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes in igi8. 

Kven under the rule of the Roman Fmperors, (Trajan A. D. 98 to 117. and 
Septimiub Severus, A. D. 192 to 211, tenure by emphyteusis was legally recognised 
a.s a real title, on the basis of a monetary contract, to a piece of land belonging 
to another person and yielding a profit. This land was utilised as in full owner¬ 
ship, so that the occupier could render the title inheritable or might otherwise 
dispose of the land for the whole period of the duration of the title thus condi¬ 
tioned. The title held good in Dalmatia, as in other provinces of the Roman Km- 
pire, so long as the rule of the Romans lasted there. Traces of this title were 
however still to be found when invasions of the Croats in the North, of Serbs in 
the South of the province, became more and more frequent, and finally when 
in the year 925 the first king of Croatian nationality, Tomislav, ruled over 
Dalmatia. Naturally the system of social grades peculiar to the Southern Slavs, 
^ready described in the foregoing chapters on Croatia, Bosnia and Serbia, here 
also resulted in land tenure relationships of the kind that prevailed over the 
whole area of the settlement of these peoples. When in the course of events 
Dalmatia fell under Venetian rule in 1409, and under the Turks (during 
the XVIth century) while a part, the territory of the Republic of Dubrovnik 
(Ragusa) remained free, certain modifications, corre^sponding to the legislation 
under the respective regimes, came about in the previously existing land tenure 
conditions. When finally the free Republic of Dubrovnik, after the brief rule 
of Napoleon (1806-1814) during which period the Code Napoleon held good as 
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the law of the State, fell to Austria in X814, the Austrian Civil Code became valid 
for the whole territory of Dalmatia. During the course of the history indicated 
Venetians and Turks alike made grants of land in fief, and the Republic of Ragusa 
had done much the same, distributing newly gained territories, whether acquired 
by purchase, exchange or seizure, among the most distinguished of the noble 
families and granting them in fief. The feudal lords had very extensive rights 
over their tenants (kmet, teiak, polovntk, kolon), who had to follow them to war 
and to give 100 days'work on their lands, were subject to their jurisdiction without 
appeal, and were completely bound to their holdings {glebae adstricti). In addi 
tion the feudal lords had the right to demand every year a «gift » (poklon) in 
fowl, kids, eggs and cheese, and for the forest rights, in ham [svinjki dat), and 
further to take into service for a year without payment every female member 
of the family of the kmet. The last named right was only abolished by Decree 
ot 9 August 1815 Z. 7431 of Austria, and the obligation to give labour by the 
Dalmatian Assembly with the Daw of ii January 1878 (i). 

Probably the question here is one of a public right from which no tenant 
could withdraw. In addition to these relationships of feudal allegiance having 
a character of public right, a number of relations between landowner and land 
worker, differing greatly in t3rpe, have developed in consequence of the influences 
already indicated, and belong entirely to the sphere of private right. In conse¬ 
quence of the extraordinary variety in types of ownership, the application of 
the relative provisions of the general Civil Code was abrogated for Dalmatia by 
Decree of the Court of 16 August 1816. while the letters patent (2) of 7 September 
1848 for freeing of the peasants were not brought into force for Dalmatia. 

In the letters patent of 4 March 1848 it is expressly stated that ** the 
obligations arising out of agreements dealing with emphyteusis and other contracts 
relating to division of property are to be fulfilled up to the liquidation, but the 
obligations in kind are from henceforth commuted into money.” Furthermore, 
it is enacted, that indebtedness contracted on the basis of agreements relating to 
emphyteusis or similar agreements, is to be discharged by the indebted party 
alone. In the case of any other liquidations the indebted party has to bear 
one third, the land one third and the party entitled to receive benefit one third; 
this last as a lump sum compensation for the obligations that have disappeared, 
the tax, the additional assessment charge, the costs of making the return, and for 
any crop deficiency.” 

Space does not permit of a further enumeration of the various forms of land 
tenure and differences between them which have resulted from the confusion 
arising in Dalmatia as a consequence of the limited extent of land suitable for 
cultivation and of an axess of labour supply. For this reason those forms only 
will be described which come into question in connection with the legal set¬ 
tlement of the Dalmatian agrarian problem. 

In the first place it is the Feudum that comes into question. The connota¬ 
tion of this term has already been indicated; at the time of the fall of the Dual 

(x) BjBLOVu&e 17 . Z.: DubrovaSko kmctato 1 polovnlStvo. Obsor. X^XV. No 46. Zagreb. 

(3) Pltanje kolonata. Jugoslavenski I 4 oyd. HZ. No. zg-ao. 
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Monarchy only some few remains of it were in existence (five families), and it 
was confined to the dues in kind, all other personal services having been 
abolished. 

The kmet form of tenure was limited to the territory of the former Republic 
of Dubrovnik (Ragusa) and was almost identical with the kmet tenure as it existed 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina up to 191Q (See p. 210 et seqq.). As a nde the kmet 
also took over btiildiiigs from the landlord in usufruct : on certain islands the 
kmet had to erect the necessary buildings out of his own resources and these on 
the expiration of the tenure lapsed to the landlord as his own property (Stolno 
kmetsvo). 

The estate (f'ospostina, nepomUno kmctstvo) is the tyi>ical survival of the 
Roman emphyteusis the nature of which has already been indicated. 

Hereditary tenanties and livele involve fixed dues independent of any crop 
yields, such dues being incumbent on the tenant, without regard for the manner 
of utilisation of the soil. 

Ordinary tenancies include joint tenancy holdings on arable land for a shorter 
or longer period, wherein tenants and landowner share the gross return, usually 
each taking half, but sometimes only one third being taken by one side. 

Temporary tenancy known as « Kolonat » (tci^aitine^ include all forms in 
which the land worker gains the right to the utilisation of the ground of another 
person under the condition of setting aside from the produce a certain part yearly 
for the owner. The duration of this tenure dilTcrs according to the method of 
use: for arable land, on which cereals are grown, the tenure is as a rule only for 
three to four years, that is, so long as the efficacy of one manuring lasts. If 
however, land previously infertile is taken into cultivation and if vines, olives 
or other orchard trees are planted thereon, or if waste land, Karst or cop]>ice is 
cleared and planted with permanent crops, then the tenure lasts as long as these 
crops remain in existence, i, e., for twenty or more years. In such cases the 
« kolonat » is inheritable up to the exi>iry of the contract. The dues (pravi) 
were variously large, for permanent crops they amounted to a maximum of half 
the gross return, but later dropped to one tenth. The owner had often to pay 
jointly with the worker the costs of the control of vine pests, Pe^onospora viticola, 
Oidium Tuckerii, etc., and in that case the dues were increased correspondingly 
in favour of the landowner. 

The “ kolonat *' forms, as the kmet tenure in Bosnia and Herzegovina, an 
obstacle to any intensification of agriculture, and especially to the growing of 
forage crops and the improvement of live stock, since the landlord only toler¬ 
ates such crops as he can effectively supervise and check output. Such a check 
is Hot practicable, for example, in the case of green clover or in that of vegetable 
growing, and accordingly these profitable crops which would enable the available 
labour to be utilised to full advantage cannot be introduced at all. This is unfor¬ 
tunate since such cultivation would be the most desirable alike from the stand¬ 
point of attaining a higher return from the land and from that of the increasing 
tourist industry which involves a large consumption in milk, vegetables, etc. 
Naturally in these circumstances any attempt at improvements leads only 



to disapx>ointment, although drainage and irrigation iniprovenients would have 
extraordinary success in Dalmatia (i). 

The general result of the complicated conditions of ownership and usufruct 
was that the situation of the peasants in Dalmatia was far from enviable. An 
enquiry instituted by the Government in 1925, establishes that 96,953 peasant 
families were working 53,000 ha. of land not their own, that in Dalmatia there 
was barely 17 ares of cultivable and 33 ares of waste Karst land per head of 
population. This territory in which the population is 49 inhabitants to the 
square kilometre (2> is in fact with reference to the cultivated area relatively 
the most densely poi^ulated part of Yugoslavia. As will be seen later, there 
are here 564.9 inhabitants per square km. of arable land, as compared with 
the average for Yugoslavia which is 191.8 and the average of the most fertile 
region that of Voyvodina which is 100.9 (see p. 99). 

It is easily intelligible that as the result of this overpopulation together 
with the difficulties m the way of emigration - the only safety valve for a dense 
population in a country destitute of industries the peasants were increasingly 
anxious for a regulation of the distribution of land on terms more favourable 
to themselves than were offered by the obsolete and unprogressive conditions 
of the time. 

After the violent upheaval of existing social and legal conditions by the 
war, it was scarcely surprising that the peasants should begin to neglect their 
obligations, to pay their dues in kind only in part or not at all, to take possession 
of land, etc. Political parties tried to take advantage of this attitude of the 
peasants, promised all possible forms of relief in order to win their support, 
and made of the purely e^'onomic question into a |K>litical question of the first 
rank. Thus with the conclusion of the world war the solution of the problem 
of land tenure in Dalmatia became of imperative social and €K:onomic impor¬ 
tance. 


(3) The Agrarian Reform in Dalmatia. 

As in the whole State (with the exception of the former kingdom of Serbia) 
the agrarian reform in Dalmatia was ushered in by the Preliminary Knactments 
for the regulation of the Agrarian Reform of 25 February 1919. 

In § 7 of these it is stated; The Kolonat system and all similar share 
tenancy relationships between landowners and peasants..., are dissolved^ 
In § 8 it is further provided that ** all judgments, given in suits in wartime 
in this connection if given in favour of landowners are declared null and void 
and in all such cases the pre- war position is to be re-instated. ** The final 
regulation was reserved for a later legislative pronouncement which had to deter¬ 
mine the indemnities due to the owners and the method of effecting these. Until 

(x) The improvement of the Imotako- Bijelopelje, of the Vranjekn Jesero, the Nurenta estuary 
and some other smaller plains would place Dalmatia in the position of being self-supplying. 

(2) Preamble to a legislative proposal for agrarian rciomi in Dalmatia (Obrazlu 2 cnjkc projektu 
xakona o likvidacijl agramih odfLosa u Dolmacijic). 1935. 
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such pronouncement there was created by these provisions a state of complete 
uncertainty as to rights which was profoundly i^rejudicial to the whole of economic 
life and also to the moral and legal sense of the population. More than ever 
the tKditical parties seized upon the jm)bleni in order to obtain all possible 
support, by means of promise* incapable of fulfilment, for their ends. In 
accordance with its Parliamentary composition the Government endorsed the 
promises of one or the other partj' and issued defcrees which at one time did 
away with the xjayment of dues and at another reinforced the obligation or 
again reduced the dues by a fraction, e. g., from one half to one third, or from 
a third to a fourth, etc. The continued existence of the usufructuaries, often 
monasteries or ecclesiastical foundations, was thereby threatened since they 
were left without resources by the failure of the income from their landed pro¬ 
perty, and accordingly inr the time being thej’' susi-)ended activity. Private 
persons were forced to contract debts while waiting for a speedy and just set¬ 
tlement of their claims for compensation for their vanished land, and their decline 
from their former social and economic position became increasingly marked. 
The welldisposed peasants who had been closely linked with their ** lords over 
long periods could not fulfil their oldigat ions because the ])opuhir agitators preached 
tinchecked through the country the suspension of all dues and threatened pro- 
ce^‘diiigs against those who paid. The pailiameiitary (»overnmont was not in a 
position to put an end to this state, of affairs, as all politii'al parlies had embarked 
uijon pn^iiiises which proved to be impossible to fulfil and could not possibly be 
embodied in legislation. Hence it lemained reseived for the iion-parliamenlary 
Ciovernnient establishtKl h Janitary tgj() definitely to accomplish this task with 
the Law of ig fictober ic)3o and the su])plementary law of 6 March 1931 respecting 
the l.iquidation of agrarinn rdaiions on the lerriiorv of the former Province of 
Dalmatia, 

In the first place the law enacts that all feudal relations i)roperly cease to 
exist as from i Hecoinber 1918, the day of the constitution of the new’ vState 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. The previous usufructuaries become owners 
of the land worked by them and as such are entered in the Register in jdace 
of the fiirmer supreme land owner, the State, and the actual owners, Gie feudal 
landlords. In the same way all permanent leases {Iwele) and “ kolonats 
which were under agreements of indefinite duration, were dissolved. All other 
forms of tenure in usufruct in which the owner does not utilise the land himself 
but alh^’s it to be utilised, under various conditions, by another person, are 
to be dissolved in such a way that the land is assigned to the person who works it, 
where the tenure has existed longer than 30 years calculated back from the day 
of the entry into force of the law. The extent which may fall to the former 
usufructuary may not exceed xo ha.; in the event, however, of the family 
consisting of more than six members, each member may be assigned another 
half hectare. The residual ix>rtions of the lands to be distributed must be assi¬ 
gned to the most needy relative of the former usufructuary or in default then 
to other needy land workers in the village. 

The compensation of the landlords is fixed by Committees which are formed 
by a representative each of the usufructuaries and the land owners with the 
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auditor of the agricultural district as chairman. The Committees have to carry 
out their valuations for each type of cultivation within the limits of four classes 
of grade within which the indemnities are to be determined according to the 
following principles: 

All feudal estates as well as all otlier parcels, which were taken into usufruct 
before ii January 1878 by the usufructuaries of that time, are coin])ensated at 
maximum assessment of 10,000 dinars per hectare. This small sum is justified by 
the fact that the owners t>f Ihe jjarcels in question have shown for more than 
30 years that they do not utilise the land as such but merel3'^ look uijon it as 
a source of income, an equivalent being now offered to them by the State in 
the form of the compensation. 

Parcels of land which were taken in usufruct after ii January" 1878 but 
which w'ero utilised for 30 years by the same usufrucluaiies are compensated 
at a maximum of 20,000 dinars per hectare. 

If the total area of the parcels of land falling under either of the foregoing 
classes is less than 5 ha., f. <*., if the owner seems to be p<»or and in need, then 
the maximum compensation is jo,ooo dinars per hectare. 

Buildings, erected by the landhmls after ti January 1878, have to be pui- 
chased by the new owner at the current fair j^rice to be determined. 

The cost of comjKuisation is borne: 

in the ca.ses first adduced <'f the liquidation of feudal and ancient hoUb’ng.s, 
by the Slate alone, similarly to the method of jirocedure in Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina and also in Southern Serbia in relation to the kmct holdings, which are 
transferred without expense into the x^ossession of the former usufructuaries; 
in the second case, by the .State and the usufructuar> in etiual shares. 

Compensation for buildings is x>aul !>>’• the usufriu'tuary alone. 

h'or ixircels of land, adjacent to towns or factf>ry settlements 01 bathing 
resorts, mi com])eiisation is given, but instead such lands are divided, with 
due regard U) their special value in kind, between the landlord and the usutruc- 
t nary. 

Coinxiensation is made to the landlord for all arrears of dues in kind, tlie 
value of the.so being pai<l in ceju'd xiarts by the State an<l by the ilebtor. All 
legal costs in connection which are very considerable will bo met by 
the vState. 

All payments incurred by the State will be met in State bonds, wdiich carry 
6 i>er cent, interest and are to be amortised in 30 years. 

The total amount is estimated at a sum of 400,000,000 dinars. This iire- 
liminary estimate will, in all probability, be greatly exceeded, sinee the resulting 
average price of 8000 dinars i)er hectare is regarded as much too low, even 
considering the fact that many parcels were originally almost worthless waste 
land and have only become capable of bearing croi)s through the toilsome labour 
of the settlers. 

In connection with the estimation of the indemnities, a siJCcial difficulty 
has arisen in reference to those Dalmatians who elected for Italian nationality 
and are subjects of that State. In respect of the Italian subjects^ provi.sion 
was made in the Convention of Santa Margherita of 23 October 1922. Arts. 56 



t<» iMive similar treatment with the citizens of the 
y * Slovenes, and in all cases were to have for 

' estates ** une indemnity convenable In the agreement 
< ^ ^ Jtily 3 C 9 a 5 it Was established that the landed property of Italian 

a^pjects could hot be expropriated so long as the question of compensation 
was not settled by an understanding with Italy. The law now evades this 
difficulty by stating that in the Decree of Application of 22 November 1930, Z. 
67,1:00 in clause 49 it is established that all Italian subjects may declare at the 
time so soon as their property is to be dealt with in the sense of the agrarian 
legitdation, whether they are in agreement with the preliminary step in the 
transaction, t. e., with the compensation assigned to them thereby, or whether 
they dissent from it, that is to say, desire to wait longer till the settlement 
provided in the abovemcntioned agreement takes place. 

The carrying out ol the agrarian reform in Dalmatia was begun in 1933 
only on the basis of the law, and its results are not yet known. It is certain 
that the amount of the compensation was the occasion of very general dismay 
among the landlords, .since it was very far from the former commercial value 
of the land. In the meanwhile, prices of land have very considerably fallen, 
as the demand has almost ceased now that the overseas emigrants can no longer 
send home any sums of importance, and capital, which used to find investment 
in land values, is not available. Hence the indemnities established by law 
correspond in some degree to the existing conditions. 

The market price of the agrarian bonds was expected to be very low and 
was still more unfavourable, their utilisation even as security for obtaining 
loans having proved very disadvantageous for the owners. On the other hand 
many owners prefer the safe returns from the bonds to the very uncertain 
income, which was difficult to check, derived from the dues in kind. The freed 
peasants will in all probability seize on the offered opportunity, and bring their 
holdings under intensive cultivation, so that in spite of the small size of the 
holding they may be able to improve their position, l^rom early times by 
far the larger proportion of the holdings in Dalmatia were dwarf and small 
holdings. Out of 83.455 farm holdings enumerated in 1895 there were: 
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A change could be effected in this structure* only in the sense of an im* 
provvement in the small holding, since the still existent medium-sized aud 
large holdings have been now distributed and can only in the moist favourable 
cases in the* future attain a size of 50 ha. 

It is doubtful if any permanent improvement in agricultural productioil 
can be effected in Dalmatia as a consequence of the position brought about 
by the agrarian reiorm. In any case the reform mtist be the occasion of an 
intensive activity in regard to improvements, e, g., afforestation of the Karst, 
and scientific cultivation of the specific Dalmatian products, pyrethruni, figs, 
olives, almonds, maraschino cherries, tobacco, carobs, medicinal plants, flowering 
plants, etc., thus enabling this tract of the country to provide for its inhabit- 
ants a decent maintenance and opportunity for work. 

If within a near future the general conditions of earning a livelihood should 
improve and money should again flow in from the overseas emigrants - to 
North and South America, New Zealand, and Australia - then those pre¬ 
requisites might bo agfiin established which were recognised as necessary condi¬ 
tions for the formation of agrarian relations in Dalmatia. No provision is made 
in the law either for allowing or for prohibiting in future the formation of rela¬ 
tions of this kind, whereas in resiiect of the tenure the formation of any 

new tenures of the kind is prohibited expressly. The possibility is accordingly 
not excluded, that in Dalmatia it would bo, as in France, permissible, while 
it is not prohibited in Spain or Italy, that new relations similar to the Kolonat '' 
should arise. In such a case the outcome of the agrarian reform carried out 
in Dalmatia under so great difficulties would be disapi)ointing 


III. - - THK COSTvS OK THK AGRARIAN REFORM 
IN YUGOSDAVIA. 

A reform, such as that the agrarian conditions in Yugoslavia can in no way 
be judged from the fiscal standpoint only, the social, political and economic com- 
j)onents of the problem play a much greater part in its dynamic effect than 
the financial sacrifices that must be made for the attainment of the goal. 

On the other hand, it is important to establish how far the great financial 
effort made is in justifiable proportion to the results achieved, whether these 
results are likely to be permanent, and how far the high expenditure is imposing 
a bxirden on the coming generations, who will themselves perhaps see but little 
of the benefits. 

Following the same order as to territories as was adopted in the account 
of the historical bases, find of the execution of the reform in the different parts 
of Yugoslavia, an endeavour will now be made to calculate the expenditure 
required in each case on the part of the State. 

(i) TAe Northern Territories: 

In pursuance of the law of ig June 1931 and the supplenientary^legislation 
there were to be expropriated from the large estates in the northern part of 



the country 567,887 kat. joch of agricultural landed property and 180,000 kj. 
of forest. 

Of the agricultural property there were in .State owner¬ 


ship . 16,000 kj. 

lyand settlement fund. 7,000 >/ 

Hungarian optant.s " land. 169,728 >> 

Church lands. 30,000 » 

Private i>roperly. 345*159 


I^eaviiip, out of count the 169,728 kj. belonging to the Hungarian optaiits, 
and also not reckoning the property of the State (16,000 kj.) and the land settlo- 
uient fund (7000 kj.) for wliich the State has to make no payment, there remain 
375,159 kj. for which the .State has to find compensation in bonds. 

The preamble to the .supplementary law of 19 June 1930 states that the 
liquidations estimated according to Itio cadastral net returns will amount to: 


for 253,000 kj. at 2,200 diticii ..556,600,000 dinars 

for 142,150 kj. at 1,800 dinars.255,886,000 » 

Total . . . 812,486,000 dinars 

deducting the revenues for the land settlement fund . . . 105,532.000 » 

there remain for the agricultural hitnl taken together. . 706,954,000 dinars 

The forest land covers (according to the preamble) about 150,000 kj. for 
wnich: 

110,000 kj. at 300 dinars. 33,000,000 dinars 

40,000 kj. at 600 dinars. . 24,000,000 » 

Total . . . 57,000,000 dinars 


to be paid in equivalent bonds. 

Hence the total that the State will have to find for indemnities for the land 
of the large landowners in the northern territories, in bonds, is equal to 763,954,000 
dinars. 

As a matter of fact, by J^ecrec of the h'inance Mini.ster dated September 
1933, the Private Ivand Bank in Belgrade was empowered to issue State guar¬ 
anteed bonds for a total amount of about 800,000,000 dinars bearing 4 per 
cent, interest and redeemable in 30 years. These bonds are to be used for 
meeting the compensation due on the expropriated land. The recipients of 
the expropriated land have to take over the whole amount of the liquidation 
sum as a Bank mortgage, and to discharge the debt in 30 yearly instalments 
(yearly 1.51 per cent.) with 5 per cent, interest. The Bank has in addition 
a prior right of purchase of all agrarian parcels in so far as these were to be 
put for sale before the expiry of the period prescribed by law, after which they 
pass over into the unrestricted ownership of the beneficiary. 
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The subjects, or beneficiaries, of the reform among whom the expropriated 
land of the large land owners has been divided, leaving out the 18,735 war 
volunteers who are to have 155,886 kj. free of any payment, have to find in 
all within 30 years an aggregate of 826.000,000 dinars. 

The total liability of the State has been already calcu¬ 
lated as 763»954*<J<>^> m round figures. 764,000,000 dinars 

In addition there is the liquidation payment for the 
Hungarian optants to a sum of 25,000,000 gold crowns, at 

the rate «>f 19 dinars per kj. this amounts to. 275,000,000 » 

h^urther the State has to sui^ply the coinj>ensa1ion for 
the crops exj>ropriated at the time on the fields, the seed 
reserves, live stock, implements and machines cdc., ai>proxi- 

mating to. 40,000,000 » 

also for the uiiiiaid leiits. 150,000,000 » 

ami finally the costs incurred by the State in carrying out 

the reiorm, approximately. 40,000,000 >* 

making a total of .1,269,000,000 » 

If from this sum of the exiicnses is subtracted the liqui¬ 
dation payment to be refunded by the subjects of the 

reform, as statc^l in the preamble to the law. 826.000,000 >» 

the total remaining liability of the State is. 443,000,000 » 

(II) Ifi Bosnia and Herzegovina: 

I,iquidation of the hmel ]>arcels. 255,000,000 dinars 

Tviquidat ion of the Bevlik parcels. 500,000.000 » 

Compensation tor hak dues. 45,000,000 

Total . . . 798,000,000 dinars 

(III) In Southern Serbia: 

It is assumed that the liituidation sum for tJie whole 

276,000 ha. would amount to. 323,000,000 dinars 

Of this sum the State has still to i>ay a rent of 3 
per cent, over 15 years, making. 65,000,000 » 


Total • • • 388,000,000 dinars 

(or in round figures 400,000,000 dinars, as provided in the 
I^aw). 

On the other hand, it is assumed that the parties con¬ 
cerned and liable for payment will refund. 57,000,000 » 

so that the liability of the State will remain at ... . 331,869.600 » 
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(IV*) In Dalmatia, 

Provision is made in the law for the liquidation of the 

lands in bonds to the value of . 

this apart from the Italian optants for whom there should 

be available a further sum of. 

For ariears of dues in kind the State will have pre¬ 
sumably to undertake a share amounting to. 

For the judicial costs up to the present. 

Total . . . 

The amount which the parties concerned have to refund 

the State may be taken at about. 

so that finally the carrying out of the agrarian reform in 
Dalmatia might be said to have cost the State . . . . 


400,000,000 dinars 

100,000,000 » 

20,000,000 » 

20,000,000 » 

530,000,000 dinars 

30,000,000 dinars 
500,000,000 w 


Ret apitulation * 

I. — In the Northern territories. 443,000,000 dinars 

II. - - In Bosnia and Herzegovina . 798,000,000 » 

III. — In vSouthern Serbia. 332,000,000 » 

IV. — In Dalmatia . 500,000,000 » 


Total . . . 2,075,000,000 dinans 


To these in themselves very considerable sums there should be added 
some further figures, as for example, the value of the land made over by the 
State Treasury to the Dand Settlement l^und, i, <?., 23,000 kj. at 2000 dinars, 
equalling 46,000,000 dinars, the giants made to the agrarian societies (75,000,000 
dinars), the expenses for the establishment of the colonies in Southern Serbia 
and in the North. The full extent of these costs can scarcely be stated at all 
closel5% but they certainly amount to 50 to 60,000,000 dinars. 

For a country the annual budget of which varies round about 10,060,000,000 
dinars, and which has still to wipe out a national debt for which is required 
at present a yearly payment of 1,182,228,000 dinars, an expenditure of over 
2,000,000,000 dinars represents a serious liability. This liability tails with 
special severity, because unfairly, on those regions and tax-payers, who receive 
no advantage from the reform. Still more important however is the fact that 
the >State has to raise to meet the balance " merely ** something over 2,000,000,000 
dinars, that at the same time the whole credit liability at the beginning of 
the reform amounts to nearly 3,000,000,000 dinars, that this liability is amorti¬ 
sable only in the course of 30 years, while the State is permanently left with 
the balance of 2,000,000,000 dinars. The balance burdening the State amounts 
in each case to a sum that cannot be recovered from the payments that fall due 
from the subjects of the reform, and it is to be feared that there will be so 
many of these cases, that the Private Irand Bank will scarcely be in a position 
to settle them. 
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The State could amortise its obligations more quickly if it were itself to 
purchase its own bonds, but this would be equivalent to exploiting in a far from 
serious fashion the need of the recipients of these bonds since they are already 
severely hit by the low market value of these. It is unfortunate that at a time, 
in which the money market and the stock exchange have lost nearly all absorp¬ 
tion capacity, fresh bonds of the agrarian reform have constantly to be thiown 
upon the market. The recipients, who apart from this are suffering considerable 
losses on the valuation of the laud of their expropriated estates, have now to 
face these further losses in that they can use these bonds as security for ob¬ 
taining loans, or dispose of them by sale, only far below their nominal value. 

This is however an economic loss of a private character affecting some 
hundreds of large land owners who are the first to suffer in the opening of a 
new era following on the special conditions of the country. In other States 
other portions of the social organism encountered the hardest knocks of fate; 
always and everywhere the owners of different classes had in the end to pay 
the reckoning. In Yugoslavia, the agrarian country par excellence it was the 
large estate that had to meet this payment. 

O. VON Frangks 
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(A) Foreign articles and pubhcations. 
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FRANGKS-JURi^-U<;RK>rf)Vi(^: O agrariioj reformi. Mnijcnje profesorskoga zbora gospo- 
darsko Sumarskoga iakulleta Sveucili^ta kraljevstwa Srba, Hrvata i Sloveiiaca 
u Zagrebu. Zagreb. i<)22. 

Gajj^: I'roblemi agrame i>olltike n Hrvatskoj i Slavoniji. Zagreb. 1921. 

D>Em: Koko dii se provede agrarna reforma. Mjese^iiik No. 3-4. Zagreb. 1924. 
OojKOVif: Koma.Hneija zemlji.^ita. ZagreT>. 1926. 

(iRACANiN: Pcdolo.i^ka iztraXivaiija vri<tine. Zagreb. 1931* 

<ijT7Ri^Ti‘-ToSic-VKONEK-RuDfKNKC)-(JjDROjKVic: Na.^ narodua privredai nacioiialni 
prihod. Sarajevo. 1927. 

IlKiTfAR: Agrarna refomia. Zagreb. 1924. 

IvSid: Tcmelji scljai^koga zakonika. Zagreb. 1933* 

S'ee also under publicaitons in French. 

Jurkcek-Radonic: Istorija Srba. IV. vol. H Beograd. 1927. 
jEiAi^ic: Narodne tegobe 1 2elje u banskoj Hrvatskoj 1848. Zagreb. 1930 - 
Idem: Selja£ki pokret u Hrvatskoj i Slavoniji god- 1848-49. Zagreb. 1925- 
JoVANOViC: Agrama politika. Beograd. 1930- * 
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JtnuC: Odakle potjeCe propadanje naSeg seljalitva. Hrvatski Zadrugar. No. 11. Zagreb^ 

1924. 

Idem: Zadru 2 na svojina 1 naS ]x>ljox>rivredni napredak. Publlkacije Udru 2 enja agro- 
noma. Zagreb. 1928. 

IzvjeSCeo djelatnosti zemalj^oga gospodarakog vijeca kraljevlne Dalmacije za godlnu 
Z9Z2. Zadar. 1Q13. 

IzvjeS^ o radu zemalj. gospodarstvene uprave kralj Hrvatske i Slavonije god. 1896- 
1906. VI. vol. Zagreb. 1007-1911. 

IzvjSctaj Saveza agramih zajednica u Skoplju za 1929 god. i za god. 1930. Skoplje 

1930- 1931- 

Kako ae hocc da rijesi agromo pitanje u Dalmaciji. Obzor. 1923. 

Xkrn: Agrama refonna. Obzor. 1929* 

Kij^ic: Povjest Ilrvata. 1 -VI vol. Zagreb. 1899-1923. 

Krizman: Govori. Varaidln. 1927. 

Kosic: Osnovi ekouomske politikc. 111 . Agrama politika. Ilcograd. 1925. 

KrstiC: Kuloulzacija u JuJtnoj Srbiji. Sarajevo. 1928. 

J^ATvOSEVid: Nacrt zakona o eksproprljaciji velikh posjeda. Sombor. 1923. 

LKNARi^i?: Misli o agramoj rcfonni u Sloveniji. l^jubljana 1921. 

lAkvidacija agrarne reformc: Memorandum Poljoprivrednog udruzenja za Banal. 

Jugoslavenski Lloyd. 1928. No. 177. 

MAKAI.K: l>almatisnki agrar. Rijef. No. 232. 1927. 

MAI.UN: Zakon urbarski, o komasaeiji i opcinskim pa^jacima. Zagreb. 1892. 
MA^URANij^: Priiiosi za pravno-povjesni rijei^nik Zagreb. i()o8-i922. 

MBiiiNi’ O postanku i razvitku kmetskih i te^ac'kin odnosaja u Dalmaciji. Zadar. 
T920. 

Memorandum udruzenja zemljoposjednika za Bosnu i Hercegovinu. Sarajevo. 1920. 
MRjti^: Svcjopce razduXenje. Sarajevo. 1932. 

Nin^i^: Istorija agramo-pravnin odnosa. Beograd. 1920. 

NovAKOVi^: Zakoiiik Stef ana Dusana Silnog. Beograd. T898. 

NSNAmi*; Agrama refonna. RijeC. 1920. 

IiiKM; Napomene pravilniku o odStetoma za eksproprisanc .<ume. Zagreb. 1931. 
O&ANii^: Poljoprivredni problem! Dalmacije. Beograd. 1927. 

Obez] >ravlj eni. Saraj evo. 1920. 

Obradjena zemlja i Setvemi prinosi god, 1920-31. Izdanja Ministarstva poljoprivrede. 
Beograd. 

O. P. Rnglesko-jugoslavenskl Irgo inski odnosi. Trgovinski Glasnik. XXXIX. No. 89.1929. 
Pitanje kolonata. J ugoslavenski Lloyd. III. No. T9 19x9. 

PosTiC: Poresko opterecenje poljoprivrede. Zagreb. 1926. 

Idkm' Povodom prijedloga za uredbu o privremenom katastm. Zagreb. 1928. 

Itirm: Nekoja fakta i uzroPnici poljoprivredne krize. Zagreb. 1927. 

Pkouaska: Poresko izjedna^enje i reforma kod uas. Zeinun. 1923. 

Xdkm* Va^nost agrarne reforme za na 3 u zemlju. A^onomski i’regled. I. No. 2. Beograd. 
1928 

Popis gospodarstva i stoke od 31. XTI. 1895. Zagreb. 1898. 

Radovi?: Privredne prilike u Cmoj Gori. Podgorica. 1929. 

Rezultati popisa £iteljstva u Bosni i Hercegovinl 31. XII. 

Rezultati popisa stoke u Bosni i Hercegovinl 31. XII. 1910. 

RiTTici: Agrama reforma. Petrlnya. 1919. 

Rohr: Kkspropriaeija velikih Sumskili posjeda. ^umorski list. 1922. 

Rus : (rlavnl statisticki podaci o dri&avi Srba, Hrvata i Slovenaca. Ljubljana. 1920. 
Salihaoi^. Pismo Nikolip. PaSicu Bef. 1921. 
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Sbi«ak: Agrama reforma. Rijc^. 1921. 

Smicikias: Povjest hrvatska. UU. Bd. Zagreb. 1882. 

SoivOVjBv: Postanak 1 zna^aj DuSanova zakonika. Narodna odbrana. III. No. 32. 
Beograd. T928. 

STanojbviC: Istorija srpskog naroda. Beograd. III. Bd. 1926. 

Stabut-Dodorovic- Cosic: Ispitivaiija kolonizocione sposobnosti Ovcepoljskog i 
Pecsko-Prizrenskoga reona. Beograd. 1928. 

Statistika ratarske produkcije g. 1888-1892 u kraljevini Hrvatakoj iSlavoniji. Zagreb. 1894. 
StatiatiCkl atlas kralj. Hrvatake i Slavonije. Zagreb. 1915. 

Steuografski zapisnic SkupStlne kraljevine Srba, Hrvata i Slovenaca. Beograd. 
1921-28. 

Stenografski zapisulcl Senata 1 SkupStine kraljevine Jugoslavije. Beograd. 1932-33. 
SXOjANOViC: Agrama reforma 1 poljoprivrednaproizvodnja JugoslavenskaNjiva. No. ii. 
Zagreb. 1923* 

Idem: Nacionalni 1 socijalni motlvi agrame reforme. Jugoslavenaka Njiva. No. 5-6. 
Zagreb. 1924. 

SoC: Cma Ckira. Beograd. 1928. 

Seceuov; Socijalno - agrami oduosi u Bai 5 koj. Beograd. 1929- 
Sega: Sp 4 simo stare gradove i dvorovc. Novosti. No. 173. i 933 - 
Sibenik: lyikvidaeija agrarne reforme. Jugosl. Moyd. No. 146. 1931* 

Sisi?: I^okumenti o postanku kraljevslva S. H. S. Zagreb. 2920. 

Idem: Pregled povjesti hrvatskoga naroda. Zagreb. 1910. 

SoSTAiu£-PiSACii 5 : Poljoprivredni izvozni kapacitet naSe drzave. Zagreb. 1928. 
StruCnjak: Afera Thum-Taxis. Ogulin. 1925. 

Tapavica: Sajka^ko pitnnje. 1019. Novisad. 

Tkodorov: ((Tjermanovio): Agrama reforma. Zagreb. 1919. 

ToDORovii 5 -DjAKO\’T<J: I'ipovi poljoprivredne proizvodnje u Ju 2 noj Srbiji. Beograd. 
192T. 

TuCkoriC: Agrama reforma. Zakoni, narebde i rasplsi. II. Bd, Zagreb. 1925. 

Tudor: Na.Sa iiprava i agramo pitanje. Obzor. 1924. 

Truiikuka: HlstoriCka pc^loga agramog pitauja u Bosnl. Sarajevo. 1915* 

Idem: lias Testament des Gosz Radin. Mitteilungen des bosn. Herz. J<andesmusenms. 
XXVII. Sarajevo, 

Turk: Osnovi naSe agrame politike. Zagreb. 1922. 

Idem: Istina o agramoj reform!. Zagreb. 1923. 

UgrenoyiC: Misli vodllje naSc Sumarske politike. Zagreb. 1921. 

Idem: Agrama reforma i Suma. J ngoslaveiiska Suma. Zagreb. 1920. 

Idem: ^uma i paSa. Rije< 5 . 1919. 

TJdmienje zemIjopsjednika za Bosmi i Hercegovinii. Stenografski zapisnik skupStine 
od I. IX. 1929. Sarajevo. 191 9 < 

V. A. L. Vaibio agramo pitanje u JJalmaciji. Hrvatska Njiva. No. 18. 1917- 
VdajinaC: Moba i pozajmica. Srpska kraljevska akademja. Srpski zbomik etnografski. 
Beograd. 1929. 

Zahtjevi izaslanika svih teiaka u Bosni i Ilcrcegovini u rijeSenju agramoga pitanja. 
Beograd. 1919. 

ZoRie^i( 5 : (^spodarstva u kralj. Hrvatskoj i Slavoniji 31. XTI. 1895 po obsegu njihovu. 

Viestnik kr. seem. statistiSkoga ureda u Zagrebu. Bd. II. Zagreb. 1900. 
ZfOttinekcxt osnova djclovanja za promicanje gospK>darstva u Dalmaciji. Zadar. 

1897. 

2 upani€: Srbi. Narodna enciklopedija. IV. Bd. Beograd. 1929. 
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PLAN FOR THE SAFEGUARDING OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

Since taking office the new C»overnment of the Republic of Argentina has 
made a study of the i)ro])osals that have been brought forward by all sections of 
tne Nation, and has adopted a Plan of T^conomic Policy by which it is noped 
to attain the equilibrium essential to a normal and prosperous development and 
to ensure the future of the Rejmblic on a stable basis of econonjic restoration. 

For the purposes of this Review, it will suffice to give a brief summary of the 
remarkable measures of Ihe first part of this Plan, viz., those of a purely financial 
chaiactcr. or those* relating to the conversion of bonds of tfie Public Debt and to 
the new system of control of exchatiges. A fuller acermnt will be given of the 
second measure which outlines the Plan in regard to the ijolicy of reconstruction, 
that is to saj’: the establishment of the Junta Reguladora de (^ranos the third 
part, tnat iclating to the establishment of the “ Junta Nacional de Carnes '* has 
received mitice in a recent number of this Review (i). 

(a) Mkasurks of a P^inanciai. CnAKACTini. 

The Argentine Republic, eminently an exporting country, its wealth consist¬ 
ing in its agiicultuial and stock breeding resources, is necessaiily affected by the 
world economic crisis. 

A contraction began to be noticeable in the economy of Argentina fioni 
the year iqjq; in the following year, this contraction was accompanied l>y a 
marked want of eejuilibrium in the iniblic finances; the year iqjT was characterised 
by the tension of the money market with conseejuent difficulties in the establish¬ 
ment of credit and the rapid depreciation of the />rse, somewhat relieved, however, 
by the export of specie. The balance of payments and the budget, theun favour¬ 
able position of which had so unfavourable an effect on the currency, underwent 
a readjustment the effects of which appeared in 1932. This last was*" a year of 
marked financial improvement, in which the payment of the floating deot contri¬ 
buted to improve the banking situation which now took the form of diminution 
of the tyijes of interest on capital. The peso was quoted at a fixed rate, and 
there reappeared the first symptoms of a new maladju.stmcnt of the lialance of 
payments. This persisted in IQ33 and resulted in an increase in imports while 
the exports showed decline. The tension of the exchange market increased as 
also the amount of tied-up capital; capital continued to command lower rates 
of interest, and the Ciovernment, in view of this financial situation, invited 
a patriotic conversion of the bonds of the Public Debt and of the securities 
of the Mortgage Bank so as to improve the position of the budget which thus 
was successfully balanced in 1933. 


(i) Kcunouiic Ih-fHectlou of Stot'k UreediiiK in Arjjrentiua in Monthly ItuUctm of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics and Soitology, March 1934 
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The converted bonds of the Public Debt represented q 5 per cent, of the 
issue, payment was however elTectecf for barely 5 per cent. ; in the mortage 
securities 1.6 per cent, only was converted of the whole amount in circulation. 
The response of the holders of the bonds could not have shown a greater degree 
of patriotism. 

The advantages of the conversion of these two types of bonds for agriculture 
were great; the reduction of the cme per cent, of intere.st and the extension of the 
date of forced expiration re-established the equilibrium of economic life which had 
been broken by the crisis. 

The disastrous effects of the crisis had compelled the farmer to pay three 
times as much for his use of capital than previously, and the new conversion reduced, 
by a stroke of the i>en, by 50 jier cent, these .services, thus returning gradually to 
the level of the precrisis period. ( 3 n the other hand, the vState and the Mortgage 
Dank will have at disposal funds which will make possible the initiation of the 
projected jiolicy for the protection of agriculture and stock breeding, the basis, 
as has been sai<l, of the national wrealth; and the.se will be aiiportioncd to the 
Mortgage Bank fuiid.s for distribution among the farmers in such a form as to 
encourage them to identify themselves with the land and its improvement, as 
is the ambition of the Argentine farmer. 

Ill addition to the measures that coii.stitute the financial plan of the Argentine 
Cioverniuent for the safeguarding of the national economy, measures have also been 
taken foi controlling tht» exchanges with the object of securing advantages in the 
prices 0/ the products of agriculture and .stock farming These are measures dic¬ 
tated by the f«icts of the ca.se. The grower formerly received for his products 
sums in proportion with tl*e amounts obtained by the exporter for them on the 
world maikct. In this present year iq 54 » exporter obtained for 100 tons of 
wheat a price fluctuating around ji,ooo gold francs; in changing these francs into 
X>csos, how'ever, for the juirpc^se of x>a5dng the grower who consigned the wheat, 
the exijortcr was confronted with the fact that an artificial maximum limit had 
been fixed which made it impossible to receive more than 15 centavos and a half 
for one franc, thus reducing the jt,ooo gold francs to 4,800 ])aper pesos. 

The State however has intervened to control the exchanges, and has abolished 
tne artificial device which was in force and tnus for the 100 tons of wheat there 
is obtained about 1,000 pesos more which go to the benefit of the grower. 

This artificial device which brought about the lowering of the values obtained 
by the grower was .siiuxily the privilege exercised by the importers, foreign 
firms and all those who for one or another reason had to remit funds abroad — 
of x)urchasing francs or other foreign currency at a price lower than their real 
value. All these were benefiting by the fact that the grower was receiving less 
for his products. Now however, by the re- establishment of the law of supply 
and demand, these purchasers will, as a con.sequence, obtain the foreign currency 
they require in free competition, at the price indicated by the market and not 
at the expense of the grower. 

Now that the financial problem has been taken in hand by the (»ovcrn- 
ment in a really decisive manner and with the patriotic support of the nation, 
it has become possible to distinguish the essential lines of the actiotf required 
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for remedying the situation wnich has been brought about by the crisis, among 
other causes , in the national economy of Argentina. 

Some account will accordingly be given of the new Council for the Regulation 
of the Cereal Trade. 


(h) Thk "Junta Rkgiti^adora-de ORANf)S 

The sole purpose of this council for the regulation of the trade in cereals 
is to ensure that the best possible price shall be made effective for the rural 
growers. It has always been feared that if the prices of cereals rise in conse¬ 
quence of fhe depreciation of the Argentine peso, the growers and nolders of 
cereals, who up to the moment of this rise have held their grain because they 
consider the quotations on the market are too low, will rush to sell to the expor¬ 
ters. The.se, in their turn, would be induced by these circumstances to force 
their sales abroad, thus bringing down the world prices. This would be the acttial 
result of the competition between the exporters, since each one of these 
would attempt to sell the largest possible volume of grain with the view of ob¬ 
taining the largest profits possible. In this way the whole, or the greater part, 
of the increase resulting from the monetary depreciation would be lost. 

The object of the Junta Reguladora de Granos is to avoid such a contin¬ 
gency. When there is a tendency towards a tush of upconntry sales, 
that is to .say, at times of large supply and weak demand, the Council will buy 
grain and will .sell it gradually to the exporters. One example of the actual 
facts will show clearly the objective.s of the Council. In November 1933 
Argentine maize was quoted at 3.75 pesos (national money) ; following on 
the higher price of the letters of exportation (the privilege of i>urchasing 
currency previously referred to) the quotation had to rise to 4.40 pesos. This 
price was e.stablishcd as a basic price. Now, to prevent this price being cancelled 
by external influences to the prejudice of the grower, the Junta may purchase 
the whole of the maize which comes on the market at the price of 4.40 pesos. 
If the price rises above 4.40 pesos, the Junta declines to do busiiTcss. 

, The establishment of the Council does not in any way imply the formation 
of a new organisation of the grain trade in the hands of the Government; all 
that is involved is a new intermediary which will interpose between the growers 
or holders of grain and the exporters. It is moreover an intermediary that 
far from seeking jirofits, as is the case W’ith most if not all intermediaries, is 
concerned only to avoid any disturbing effects on the market during the period 
of transition from the previous rigid system of quotation and the free exchange 
market towards which the national policy is moving. 

The Junta will buy the grain which the growers, speculators or grain 
merchant.^ nave .stored at the country stations; for this purpose there will function, 
at each rural centre, in connection with the existing branch of Bank of Argen¬ 
tina, a small Committee composed of growers and other persons closely connected 
with the locality, and will act in collaboration with the manager of the local 
branch of the Bank. 
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Tlie grain after purchase by the local Committee will be left where it has 
been stored until the Council sells it to the exporters. 

The Bank of Argentina will pay immediately after the purchase 8o per cent, 
of the value of tne goods acquired constituting a pledge on the grain in the 
customary manner. The Junta will not intervene at this stage of the operations 
but will confine itself to expressing agreement and to paying the interest on the 
loans effected by the Hank. 

Once the Council .sells the grain to the exporters, tlio.se who receive it will 
proceed to establish its grading and its condition. Kor this puiqiose it will 
place the growers or holders once more in contact with the exporters, observ¬ 
ing the usual formalities in the delivery ot the grain. When the operation is 
completed and the purchase* money has been x>aid by the exporters, the Council 
will pay the seller.s the per cent, which is due to them and will reimburse 
the Bank the advances made by it. 

The whole nexus of operations carried out by the Junta Rcf'uladora is 
Imwever extreineU' simple and does not really require the office staff which 
was recommended somewhat strongly by the article under wnicn directly or 
indirectly it would have to function. 

The i>urchases on the field will be directed by a Sub-Cfinimittee ’ and the 
sales to tne exporters by anotner, and the work of botn these Committees will 
be carried out hy a staff of high competence on these cpiestions. Kor the rest 
the Council will confine itself to utilising the already existing office organisations 
in the most suitable and effective manner possible. 

On the other hand, it was not convenient to organi.se a full staff, which 
would be purely tempoiury in character .since the action of the Junta Reguladora 
dc (rtanos is transitory and will come to an end when the situation has become 
normal and the particular exceptional conditions giving rise to it nave dis¬ 
appeared. 

It should be emphasised as a characteristic feature of the new organisation 
that the operations of the Junta Rc^utadora de Granos are kept entirely free and 
apatt from an3’^ kind of speculation seeing that there is no idea of controlling or 
holding up the supply of Argentine grain ; this is clearly and precisely stated 
in the preamble of the law: “ ... the regulating machinery that is set up is not 
designed wdth the object of speculative holding but of continuous sale to exporters 
by means of price reductions, apart from any forcing of .sales. 

The Council will confine its action to the sale of cereals in accordance with 
the international market and with due precautions os to regulation of shipments. 
The grain from the different areas of production will be delivered at the railway 
stations and will there remain in store awaiting disposal by the exporters who 
bid for it. If the international market becomes depressed, owing to the action 
of other factors, the Junta Reguladora will have no course open but to accept 
prices below those which have been paid for its purchases, otherwise the Junta 
would have to suspend its sales, thus engaging in the speculative operations which, 
it may be repeated, are entirely alien to the spirit of the organisation. 

In reality the case may present itself to which reference has just been made, 
viz., that of a fall in selling prices as compared with those paid by the ^Junta for 



its purchases, isuch fall however being balanced by the margin existing between 
the purchase price as shown on the bills of exchange and the sale price to those 
who desire to obtain foreign currency. 

The functions of the Junta Reguladora de Granos on the Argentine market 
have been explained; it now remains to indicate the types of gprain to which the 
law establishing the Junta refers, and the basic purchase prices of these in ac¬ 
cordance with the producing areas from which .the purchases are made: 


Products purchased by the Junta and basic prices 
of these in accordance with the locality of the purchase. 


I.oc(vllly 

Pioducts and Basic Prices 
Wheat Maise 

I4nseed 

Ddrsena. 

575 

(per zoo kilogrammes) 

4.40 

11.50 

Avellaneda. 

5-45 

4 .TO 


11.20 

l^ock Sud. 

5.6214 
5 62 Vz 

4.27 

Vz 

11-37 

Ingetiiero Brian. 

4.27 

Yz 

11.37 

Mercado Central de P^utos . 

5.62 

4.27 

72 

IT.37 

Puente Alsina. 

5-62 Vz 

4.27 

k 

11.37 

Puerto Buenos Aires P\C.K.R. 

562 y. 

4.27 

11-37 

Riachuelo ......... 

5-62 <1 

4.27 

11.37 

Bahia Blanca. 

5-75 

4.40 

11.50 

Bajada Grande. 

540 

405 


II.15 

C del TJruaguay. 

5*45 

4.10 


11.20 

J liamante. 

5-50 

415 


11.25 

lya Plata. 

5*65 

430 


11.40 

Mar del Plata. 

5-50 

415 


TI.25 

Necochea . 

5*55 

4.20 


11.30 

Ramallo. 

550 

4^5 


11.25 

Rio Santiago. 

5 ^>5 

430 


11.40 

Rosario. 

5-62 Yz 
5 57 ^ 

4.27 


11.37 

San lyorenzo. 

4.22 


11.32 

San Nicolds. 

5.57 V 2 . 

4.25 


11.32 

San Pedro. 

5-50 

415 


IT.25 

Santa . 

5-55 

4.20 


11.30 

Villa Constituci6n. 

5-57 Yz 

4-25 


11.32 

Zarate. 

5*55 

4.20 


11.30 
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By means of these three remarkable measures, the financial measure, and 
those for the establishment of the Councils for the safeguarding of cereal culti¬ 
vation and for that of stock farming, the Government of the Argentine Republic 
is dealing with the difiicult situation created in the country by the world 
crisis (i). 

M. de B. 


(z) In Kovcinber ZQ33 the appointment was made of the members who arc to form the Junta 
Reguladora dc Granos, These are: the President and the General Manager of the Bank of Argentina 
(Banco de la Naci6n Argentina), the President of the Sociedad Rural Argentina, the President of the 
Stock Exchange (Holsa de Comercio), and the President of the Cdmara Gremial de cerealos, and a group 
of experts and xxnrsons of standing in Argentine cereal growing. 

The reinesentativc of the members appointed on the Junta is the present Under Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture and Delegate of the Argentine KepuUlic in the Intematioxial Institute of Agriculture, Don Carlos 
Brebbia. 
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HAIL INSURANCE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ill 1932 there were in Czechoslovakia 21 national insurance societies including 
II share companies and 10 co-operative associations, operating hail insurance. 
In addition there were three foreign societies also operating (i). 

The following is the list of the companies etc. undertaking hail insurance: 

(a) Share companies: 

Continentalc-Akeiovd pojistovna — Capital K6. 4,000,000 — Prague. 
Cechoslavia-I/idovA pojiStovna - Capital K6. 4,000,000 — Piague. 
Legie-AkeiovA peji^tovna - Cax>ital K6. 4,000,000 - Prague. 
Merkur-AkeiovA pojistovna - Capital KA. 4,000,000 - Prague. 
Moldavia-Crenerali-AkciovA pojistovna — Capital K6. 25,000,000 paid 

up 20,000,000) - Prague. 

Ndrodni -PojiStovna-Akciovd spolecnost — Capital Kc. 4,000,000 - Prague. 
Slovanskd-Pojistovna Akeiovd spolefnost - Capital Kc. 6,000,000 - Pra¬ 
gue. 

V^eobeend-Pojistovna Akeiovd spole^^nost — ? — Brno. 

Uomov a Slovdkia-V.^eobecnd poistovna dc. spol. - Capital K6. 2,000,000 - 
Bratislava. 

Kari>atia-Rotnicka a dru 2 stevnd poistovila ti6. spol. - Capital K6. 2,000,000 
— Bratislava. 

Sloveuskd-Poistovda tic. spol. - Capital K6. 6,000,000 — Bratislava. 

(I*) Co-operative associattons: 

Prafskd mestskd jiojiStovna - Prague. 

Prvni £eskd vzdjemnd poji^^tovna - Prague. 

Kolnickd vzdjemnd pojistovna - Prague. 

Slavia-vzdjemnd pojistovaci banka — Prague. 

Vzdjemn;^ pojiStovari spolek statkdfd a ndjemed proti krupobiti - Prague. 
Albrechtickd-VzAjemnd pojistovna v Albrecnticich n Orl. 
Briixer-Wechselseitige Versicherungsanstalt fur Nord und Nord-West 
Bohmen — Most. 

Pladanskd-Vzdjemnd pojistovna - Plaftary. 

Hasicskd-Vzdjemnd poji^itoviia - Brno. 

Moravsko-Slezskd vzdjemnd poijStovna-Brno. 

(c) Foreign Companies: 

Donau-Allgemeine Versicherungsaktiengesellschaft — Vienna. 

Phonix und Wiener-Vereinigte Versicherungsaktiengesellschaft — Vienna. 
Riunione Adriatica di Sicurtd - Trieste. 

As regards legislation on insutance, the following is the present situation. 

(x) Zprdvy Btdtnlho af»da stati8tick6ho Republiky Ceskotaovenskd (Reports of the Statistical Office 
ol the CaechoslovafcUui Republic. Veor i 934 * Nos. Z4-X9). * 



With the introduction on 28 October iqi8 of the la’vis in force in the former 
Dual Monarchy of Austro-Huii^ary, the Austrian law of 13 December 1917 
(Rgbl 501) on the insurance rontiact was also accepted in Czechoslovakia (i). 

At this date there were in force, either fully or partially, only 52 paiagraphs 
of this law. I^aragraph 167 of the law enumerated the provisions that were to 
come into force on i January iqi8; paragraph 168 enacted that the remaining 
provisions constituting the greater part of the Jaw were to come into effect on 
1 January rgtc). At the date of the coming into effect of this pait of the law, 
legislative and economic difficulties appeared in the new Republic, which led to 
the publication of two Ordinances postponing for one year the coming into force 
of the part in <i[uestion of the law and subsequently postponing for an indefin¬ 
ite period. The first Oidinance was signed b’v the Minister of Justice in agree¬ 
ment with the other Ministries concerned on 28 December 1918, the other was 
signed on q December 191Q. 

Among other difficulties was that of the unification of the provisions con¬ 
tained in this law with tho.se very different provisions in force in the territories 
which had previously belonged to Hungary (Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia), 
in other words, the iirovisious of chapter 7 of the Hungarian Commercial Code 
(Oes. Art XXXII of the year 1875) (2). 

This situation lasted for 15 years and it will readily be understood that a 
complete and uniform S3^stematisation was desired of the law of private insur¬ 
ance in the State territory. 

The Government had prepared a legislative pnqiosal which except for cer¬ 
tain modifications would have introduced the provisions c'oiitaiiied in Ihe law 
of 1917 This proposal was approved by the Constitutif>nal Committee of 
the Senate in the meetings of 15 and t8 March 1933 (3). In the course of the 
discussions on the proposed legislation the Minister of Justice had stressed the 
fact that the new law» would not have modified tne law of 1917, and had added 
tnat this situation should be consideied as temporary and that later on a legis¬ 
lative leforin on the subject would be undertaken. 

On the bill being referred to the Senate, it was submitted to a detailed 
examination and amendments were proposed in the direction of aTeforin In 
its meetings of 3 and 5 May 1933 tbe Senate approved the measure with the 
projjosed amendments It was then referred to the Constitutional Committee 
of the Chamber and was further amended its meeting of 2 June 1933. 

A year later in the meeting of 20 June IQ34 the Chamber of Deputies 
accepted the text approved by the Senate with several essential modifications; 
consequently the l>ill ha-s been again referred to the Senate. The provisions which 
had been the most keenly discussed, those namely relating to the fixing of the 

(x) BckstX'IN. Zur Novellleruxxf; des Versic^erungavertragBenctE in der tschechoslowakisc^en 
Republak Ze%t\chrttt fUr d%e gtsamte Versichetungs-^W%asenschap, t October 1927, p. 412. 

(2) Hckstsik. Opi cit. ~ I^BNHOxrF. IlcT Tschechoslovalciachc Bntwuif eines Vcrsic^erungavertrag- 
geselaBcs, in JHe Verstefurung, 12 January xq33* 

(3) Report of the Union of Cxechualovakian Inaurance Societies at Prague, 1933 in Dte Verstche- 
rung, 21 June i 9 ) 4 » PP* 3^9 ond 383. 
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guarantee in the case of failure of the company, were reserved, together with 
those relating to the supervision to a special law, the proposal for which was 
placed before the Chamber on r May 1934. As noted later, this proposal was 
approved with certain modifications. The bill is divided into five parts: 
{a) guarantee funas; (h) jjrovisions relating to failure of an insurance company; 
(c) supervision of the insurance companies; (d) penal clauses; (e) provisional 
and final clauses. 

The following are the most important provisions of th;s law in respect of 
hail insurance (1). 

As regards the guarantee funds of national insurance companies organised 
in accordance with the existing measures as well as those of foreign companies 
empowered to operate in Czechoslovakia, the companies are obliged to form 
guarantee funds for securing the rights of insured persons or of other claimants 
on the basis of the insurance agreements, in accordance with which the premiums 
were 01 are p«'3yab1e on the State territory (§ i). While a separate guarantee 
fund is prescribed for life insurance (fund and one for insurances of property 
or against accident (fund b), for hail insurance, insurance on transport, credits 
or losses caused by storms, the formation of a guarantee fund is not re%|uired. 
The Ooverunient is empowered to release from this obligation, by means of 
Oidinance, other branches of insutance in which the company arranges pre¬ 
miums foi a p<»Tiod less than one year (§ i). 

The following are the rules in regard to the supeivision exercised over 
insurance companies. This supervision is undertal^en by the Minister of 
Internal A-fTairs who must satisfy himself that the companies in question are 
observing the rules established for them, the constitution approved by the 
public authorities and the conditions contained in the w’orking concession. 

For tire exerci'jc of this direct supervision, the Minister of Internal Affairs 
may at)point at the expense of the company one or two agents. In addrtion 
this Minister supervises the financial working of the comi>anies either directly 
or by means of his stall of assistants. 

This supervision extends to all circumstances representing the condition.s 
occasioned by the performance of the obligations of the company, in particular: 

(a) the - reserves of premiums are to be accurately calculated by an 
insurance expert; 

(b) the constituents of the capital are to be accurately estimated and 
to be invested in accordance with the provisions in force; 

(r) the sum required as guarantee fund is to be fixed precisely and the 
amounts are to be paid into the fund within the periods extablished in the 
required quantity and in the prescribed manner; 

(d) the register in which the payment® made to the funds must be 
inscribed is to be filled up regularly within the time fixed by the competent 
authority; changes made in the funds are to be notified wituin the periods 
established; the insurance contracts arc to be concluded only on the basis of 
the general insurance conditions approved by the competent authorities, and 


(z) Die Ventcherungf 24 May i 934 * July Z 934 > 



finally the premiums are to be established in accordance with the rates that 
have been communicated to the competent athorities; 

(e) the books are to be kept regularly and the balance sheet and the 
annual report should contain detailed and accurate data on the activity and 
on the general financial position of the insurance companies; these data are 
to be published in accordance with the existing measures. 

Tnis law further establishes that eveiy insurance society is obliged at all times 
to give full information to the Minister of Internal Affairs, to the staff exercis¬ 
ing the supervision and to the Government agent appointed by the Minister, 
and in general to render possible an effective carrying out of the inspection, 
particularly as regards inspection of the premises of the company and of all 
the accotmting books and relevant vouchers (§ i6). 

The activity of an insurance company is subject to audit on the spot 
i?vhenev'er required and at least every three years by a member of the staff 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. This inspection extends to the organisation 
and all activities of the company on the territory of Czechoslovakia. 

In the case of foreign insurance companies empowered to operate insurance 
in the territory of Czechoslovakia, the audit may also be cx«*rcised on the 
activity of the company outside the territory of Czechoslovakia; the company 
for this purpose is expected to submit all information and the necessary docu¬ 
ments. 

The insurance companies are expected at the time of the inspection to 
assist the staff of the Ministry of Internal Affairs in the work of inspection in 
accordance with directions given. The 4nsurance companies have the duty 
of carrying out tne measures ordered by the Minister of Internal Affairs as 
the result of the inspection and that within the period of time established by 
the Minister. 

Finally the insurance companies are obliged to notify in due course the 
Minister of Internal Affairs and the Government agent appointed by him of 
the holding of any meeting of the administrative bodies as well as of the agenda. 
The Government agent has the right to take part in any meeting of the ad¬ 
ministrative bodies of insurance companies and to speak on the agenda at 
any time. He may suspend for the decision of the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
any resolution wnich in his opinion is contrary to the provisions in force rela¬ 
ting to insurance companies, to the constitution accepted by the competent 
authorities, to the conditions contained in tne document granting leave to 
operate insurance or in the declaration of admission (T^ulassungcrklarung), and 
has power to stop any resolution threatening the regular economic working of 
the company in question. 

The Minister of Internal Affairs may also send as representative one of his 
staff endowed with the same powers as the Government agent (§ i8). 

This proposed law was approved and published 20 July 1934 with amend¬ 
ments of which the following are of special interest (z). 

(z) SoMifBRMXTZ. Bixiige Bemezkimgea sum neuen csl Gesets No. 14^, X934, In Die Ver^tcherung of 
3 August Z954. 
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The obligatory audit (Pflichtrevision) of the foreign companies is assimilated 
to that of the national companies. Audit of all the activity of the companies 
in question is thus prescribed (§ z6). 

The right of veto on the decisions of the administrative bodies of a company 
can only be exercised if these are actually in contradiction with the laws, the 
terms of constitution or the conditions of the permit to operate insurance, while 
according to the original proposal it was enough that the inspecting official was 
of opinion that such contradiction existed (§ i8). In the same paragraph the 
provision has been cancelled in accordance with which a veto might be placed on 
a resolution contrary to the ordinary administration of the company. This I^aw 
came into force in August 1934. 


Tabz«e I. — Net Premium Rates of Insurance for Cereals in xg 2 g. 
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Table II. — Hail Insurance in xpja. 


Category of direct Insuiunce, he adqttarlers 
and name nt the compativ nt sucitl> 
(Tho«e marked • axe lUiiliial ‘«ocieties, 
the* others share eompaiut s) 




in thousandb of Cscchblov crowns 


National insurante i*oiitUc^ 






Prague, Ccmtint ntaU. 

177 

55 

14 

185 

50 

» chosluv la . 

271 

8 

19 

157 

3 

» JvCglC . 

222 

222 

59 

loO 

loO 

» Merkur . ... 

0 

9 

2 

10 

10 

» Moldavia fxcnoraU ... 


758 

3«7 

T ,297 

8 o 9 

>1 N&rodui ... . . 

^74 

t 1 

55 

393 

59 

» l*ra?sk.i inSstskA . 


i 1 

17 

55 

11 

» "■ Prviii V /ajemnd .... 

^,160 

81t 

Oo \ 

5,399 

805 

» * KolnitkA. 

1,8^1 

507 

424 

1,114 

579 

» * Slavici . 

5,400 

1,097 

910 

4.907 

i. 54 <» 

M Mov anska . . .... 

188 

19 

0 

279 

28 

» • S/aj bpolek statkAfu . . . 

3 . 7 *>« 


518 

5,991 

1.991 

Albrcchlicc u Orl , • Albrcchlicka 

180 

59 

50 

1 59 

42 

Most, Briixet . 


27 

TO 

25 

5 

Plailany, Planausk& . 

594 

20 ^ 

I4O 

4 .(>o 

I 7 f> 

Brno, Hasie'skA . 

850 

2(>r 

79 

(>27 

i« 1 

» ♦ Mciravskofsle/skA. 

442 

III 

154 

224 

59 

» \ <eobecnd . 

5b8 

75 

170 

577 

46 

Bratislava, Doniov et SlovAkia 

144 

51 

55 

115 

51 

» K.irpatla. 

180- 

18 

50 

95 

12 

» Sloven skfi . 

901 

225 

10(> 

185 

75 

Total . . . 

20.95 5 

9 0^0 

5,888 

17,999 

8,1 57 

iucl * Couipunieb . 

4.490 

T ,479 

905 

5,597 

T .2 ^9 

^lutual societies . 

19,403 

7.557 

2,917 

I 4.(>29 

9.888 

P'orftf^n insuramt companits 






Vicuna. Donau . 

044 

558 

178 

479 

287 

a Phonix und Wiener .... 

5 , IH9 

2,001 

504 

5,457 

1,980 

Trieste, Kiunionc Adriatic^ 

999 

591 

21 X 

‘jog 

505 

n'otal . . . 

5.152 

2,781 

093 

4 . 8 t 5 

2,578 


Primlum*i paid 
(without Aupplcmenlary 
payrnt nts) 

Supplement 

tary 

payments 

Compensation paid 
(not incl cost of enquiry) 

grob^ 

including the 
bharc of iht 
r< m«uting 
bodieit 

net 

(deducting 

reinsurance) 

(not incl 
State 

charges and 
Arc bngHdc 
fees) 

gloss 

mclutling the 
shatv of the 
reinsuring 
liodies 

net 

(deducting 

reinsurance) 


decrease in the premiums is due to the diminution of the insured values, to the 
granting of a reduction of lo per cent, for the contracts extending to more than 
, one year, and to the reduction of the premium rates. It should be added that 
the general results would have been less affected if the insurance companies had 
not refused insurance proposals in which they had no confidence as the result 
of previous experience. The object of this preventive measure was the impro¬ 
vement in the quality of the business especially as affecting the policy holders, 
and as far as possible the elimination fo losses consequent of non-payment of pre¬ 
miums 

The fact that the business has not been further reduced is due mainly to the 
action of the insurance companies in the course of 1932 in rendering insurance 
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Tabi^B III. — Czechoslovakian Prvate Companies or Societies iQOj-igsS), 


Yrnr 

Insunincc scidctics or compauie^ 


1<)03 




1<»1 < 


1‘>14 


IM.24 




. . Mutual 
Share .. 


iy27. 


Totals. . 


. . Mutual 
Share 


Totals. 


1**05 . 


. Mutual 
Share .. 


Ttitals 


. . Mutual 
Share 


Totals 


. . Mutual. 

Share . 

Totals. 

Mutual . . . . 

Share 


Totals. 


. . Mutual ... . 
Share . . . . 

T<»t.ils 


. . Mutual. 

Share . 

Totals. 


. . Mutual 
Share 


Totals. . . . 


. . Mutual 
Share . 


, . Mutual 
Share , 


Ttitals. 


Mutual 

Sliurc 


Totals. . 


T92H . . Mutual 
Share 


Totals. . 


Totals. . . . 


Number 

of 

pohci«<> 


20,271 

2(>,020 

I 

24 *.h 01 

.J7.fM4 I 
•>0,8^5 

I 

I 

10.2<>8 

2 J 207 
22.107 
M. \U 

> 4 . > 

10 20 ^ 

2 

10. I ‘.o 

2 1,020 

18,8 ^o 

l*». 4 « 5 

2<* 141 I 

U.27H i 

15,i)l8 I 
47 .-sub I 

4I,2*jS 

*^.1,^4 

142 I 

t 2 .o 4 4 
10.102 
48,205 

47.771 

If).010 

04.440 

02 370 
i«.747 

8o,i>07 


Vuluts in^urtfl 


^4.284,707 
l<>8.2t>O,0f>f» 
281 575 ^7^ 

107,001,771 

2 |8. n > <»«» 

455 . 447.452 

*>1,241, 451 
20i,8f>7, 42 4 
2 >^,io8 *173 

*^4. 4U‘». 455 
2 1 2.<»i 7 *>27 
205 4 

8l ,08 4, 4**0 
if> 4,*>87,812 
2 15.0/1. 4*>2 


241 572, 

5 47.50*), 

;<»<>,o 83, 

20(),l85, 

O >*>.S<' I 

*J 2 ->.(* ) 0 , 

2 <) 1,257 

544.174, 

825.441. 


.H 4 

,1218 

.<>51 

.H47 

2 4 5 

,f>72 

3 *)l> 
>'42 
*>28 


45 I.^^ 4 <», 1>38 

•>i» 5 . 75 I.*)oK I 

*H 7 , 508 , 52 f» 

407.407.475 

7 » 5 ,T 75 .t *44 
1,212.383,10*1 

442,2*>f>, !(>(> 
<>03,273,705 
1.04 4.5<JQ,f<7i 


c:rt>ss 
T>i cmiuins 


Numbet 

uf 

claims 


Cxechr)slo\'fiktctn cr«>wns 


I 


<» 7 <», 23*>,20 4 I 
(>50,155,384 
1, -42(> 411 387 I 

0 45 0^2 1 78 

745,047.79-* I 

1.070,130,070 ) 


i.787,o4i< 

4,(><>4,(>oo 

(>,481,098 

2,270,221 
9,320,0 41 
h 500 252 

3 ,ti 24 ,oo(> I 

4 827 4 40 
o 751,442 I 

2.747.455 ! 

<» 20 4 , 55 ‘> I 

<|0(H>(>14 I 

2 , 54 <>,R 9 i I 
4 . 4<>«.555 I 
7 ,*k‘» 5 ,|iO I 

7 , () 09,2 2C) 

»o, 4 > 5 . 479 
2f>,02 1,005 

8, <>08,884 I 

2 1 8 5(>,i)I>0 
40,858.84 4 

n> 21*> 1 40 1 

17.<>00,455 

27.^25,185 

10,058 700 
18.208.158 
20,220,858 ' 

I 

15,;*>(>.(>07 
22.|0|.7I4 
48.111.451 

I 4.71 4,002 

iO.*»7t,257 

3 4,987.259 

20,5(>i,(>44 
3 0 . 7<»«>,882 
40 4 41 5if, 

28,209,537 
20,170,548 

54 . 3 «o .075 


8,891 

«. 57-4 

17.494 

4.592 

4,894 

9.120 

7.«>45 
7 0 40 

1 1.07 1 

4.490 
5.015 
O 405 

(>.o 5 f» 
4. 400 

10,459 

1.494 

4 . <>87 

5,080 

5,051 

5, <>04 

11.555 

4,904 

|.»75 

8,8()9 

» 475 

7.059 

If.541 

8,09i 

10,5 42 

10,193 

8 ,o 8 (» 

10.082 

18,108 

18,710 

O,8(>o 

28 57f> 

13.183 
8,070 
21,25 4 


ConipcnMalion 

pnul 


3,22 4 . 1<»7 
4 , i(>f>, 7 oo 
7 . 48 o. 87 <> 

848,201 

2,479,218 

3,227.500 

014,004 

2,124.781 

3 , 437.874 

8 47.n5 
2,727,801 
3 595 .4 40 

1,851,282 
2,259,042 
4.ii‘>.32 I 

1,804, loi 

8 ,oc>o, 5S*> 
9,08 4,«)(}o 

8 . 477.4 15 
22,177, i<>5 
4 *>. 554.550 

4. 48*), 74 7 

*1,051,844 

13.541.501 

^,<>07,12 f 
17,(J20,2Ho 

21,117,41 4 
<>.083,207 

17. 407.520 

24, 480,7 4<> 

7. 492,19 I 
12,172, 410 
10,801,784 

22,«02.8t)8 

18,2 41.485 
41 o<)i 48 4 

19,of >0,574 
I (>,054,*>42 
35.12 1.519 


(i) The resultn of the activity of the l,andownerb and Tenants Mutual Hail Insurance Scxricty 
at Prague (see Table IV) arc not Inclndcd ouduc; to the dlffeicnt basis of ori^anisalion.^ 
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increasingly easy for farmers The premium rates have been very carefully 
revised; in 57 districts a general reduction was carried out, in 33 districts a partial 
reduction; in two districts only have the rates been generally increased and in 
nine only has there been a partial increase In Moravia, in Silesia and in Slovakia 
the rates have not undergone any change, probably due to the fact that the pre¬ 
miums in these regions were not raised to the necessary height even after the 
disastrous year 192c). 


TabIvE IV — Landowners and Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Society at Prague 

(1913-1928) 


Yi It 


I Insured \ ulucs 
l^Tcmbcrnlup _ 


Gros^ 

premiums 


Resets cs 


Compt nsaiion 
paid 


C/echoshivdkmn crowub 



— — 



. 

— 

loi % . 


3.757 <»50 

11 024 


5 912 

igii 

85 

5,(>48,900 

36 ,(>io 


24 (>15 

5 . 

9^ 

9,S76,f>40 

T 38,(11 I 

- 

122,901 

lyiO , 

1 I« 

12 315.820 

351 328 

- 

320,285 


119 

1 i,27t>,87o 

99 238 

— 

71 059 

lOlH , 

T40 

18, )29,4X5 

136,989 

— 

97,lf5 

igig 

204 

28 533.9^5 

^(>7,1)50 

32.975 

245.H05 


257 

<>7.552.75 i 

l,3<>4 (>18 

2 18,1 18 

1,030,870 

Iv>21 , 

JO 5 

9«,1<»7 5i2 

879 548 

162 331 

456 598 

1922 

^71 

185 7Si,57(> 

3,(>o 3,8(»7 

290 <>34 

2 7 (,o ,384 

19^ i , 

29*5 

r ^i,<>^5 51<» 

1.527,593 

54.509 

852,993 

X924 . 

420 

1 39,2^2.940 

2.058,931 

52(> 32« 

1 288 c)9(> 

1925 , 

49<) 

187 (>56 805 

2 596 0 34 

077,703 

1,708,252 

1920 . 

529 

I7i.8i(>,35r 

2,444 <>50 

570,i8(> 

1,75 4.<>1‘> 

X927 » 

54» 

209,805.855 

6,875,993 

1)0 372 

(>,8(>4,9(0 

1928 , 

555 

210,169,042 

3,708.777 

243,678 

2,887,789 

Totals 


1,491.857.490 

26,202,392 

2,q8(> 89 4 

20,502, |90 

Annual average . 

293 

1 93.241.093 

1.637.649 

181,055 

— _=:_a 

1,281.405 


The following figures indicate the percentages of the reduction in hail insu¬ 
rance business in 1932 as compared with the business done in 1931. 


Bohemia. 

Moravia and Silesia 
Slovakia. 


Policlcn 

CHpliul 

insured 

Prcmiuion 

. 6 

10 

14 

• I 5 

8 

10 

. I 

16 

20 


In 1933 the number of transactions were still fewer than in 1932 (i). The 
number of policies was 54,433 t e , less by 7,627, or 12.5 per cent., than in 1932. 
The net premiums have amounted only to 23 million KC , that is to say, 4 mil¬ 
lion K6 , or 18 5 per cent, less than in 1932. 


(x) Repoxt for X 933 of the Union of Csechoslovaklan luBuranoe Societies at Prague, In Die Ver- 
sieherung of 14 June X 934 
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The following statement shows the decrease in transactions and in pre¬ 
miums; 



Pohcie** 

Cn pit 111 
iniviircd 

Ptcmiuinn 

Bohemia. 

9-52 


13-20 

Moravia and Silesia. 

10.36 

21.69 

31.77 

Slovakia and Sud-Carpathian Russia. 

17.89 

11.46 

i «.57 


It is thus evident that the largest decreafie in hail insurance transactions 
has been noted in Moravia and the reduction has been least in Bohemia and quite 
small in Slovakia. 

It is thus evident that the largest decrease in the issue of policies has been 
noted in Moravia, and the reduction has been least in Bohemia and small in Slo¬ 
vakia The same ajqdies to the premiums. On the other hand as regards the 
Ijolicies the decrease is moie marked in Slovakia. 

In i() March 19J4 there was held at Bruiin a meeting of insurance companies 
which have formed a I*ool for the i^urpose of examining and determining the con¬ 
ditions of insurance for 1934 (i) It was resolved to lower the non-liability in 
lespect to small losses from () to 5 per cent. The premiums have not been in¬ 
creased, on the contrary they have been lowered in several regions. In Bohemia 
where the premium rates were raised after the disa.strous year iq2Q, they have 
been reduced again by 2 Kc ])er loo Kc of insured value for half the rate classes, 
that is to say b^" about s per cent The reduction of 10 per cent, for the con¬ 
tracts of over a year introduced in the previous year has been maintained. The 
handling dues have been reduced to per cent., and by all these measures have 
been taken with a view to an increa,se in business. 

The accomjianying four tables give a fairly complete survey of hail insurance 
in Czechoslovakia 

The first shows the ])remiunis in force in 1929 for the cereals in the different 
parts of the State (2). 

The second table contains the results of hail insurance in the course of 1932 (3). 

The third contains the results of hail insurance business during the period 
1903 to T927, exclusive of those of the landowners and tenants mutual hail in¬ 
surance society at Prague (Vzd'jemnv po^iUovaci spolek statkdfu a ftdjemcu proti 
krupohiii v praze). This society is not included in this table on account of the 
different basis on which it is organised (4). 

The fourth table contains the results of the hail insurance operations of this 
latter society (5). 

P. Arcoi^ko. 


(1) Dir Verstcherung of 39 March 1934. 

(2) Zem£d£lak6 PoJiSt^ni u nd» a za hranicemi (Agricultural insurance In Czechoslovakia 
and in other countries), p. 86. 

(3) Zprdvy stdtniho dfadu etc. already quoted, pp. Z38-X4t. 

(4) Kozar. Op. cit. table III. 

(5) Koiar. Op. cit., table VI. 
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REGULATION OF THE CEREAL MARKET IN GERMANY 

The law of 26 September 1933 for the maiutenance of cereal prices has 
established in Germany an entirely new basis for the trade in rye and in 
wheat. The law empowered the Minister for Food Supply and Agp-iculture to 
fix the minimum prices that are to be paid to growers. 

The prices for the farming year 1933-34 were thereupon fixed by an Or¬ 
dinance of 29 September 1933 on the basis of the result of observations ex¬ 
tending over a number of years graduated according to the month of sale 
and to the economic region, and established in the ca.se of rye for nine regions 
and in that of wheat for eleven regions. The resulting price situation appears 
from the two tables that follow. The validity of the prices fixed for the 
month of June was subsequently extended for rye up to 15 July and for 
wheat up to 15 August 1934, that is to say, up to the date by which the 
new crop might bo expected to arrive on the market. These prices obtain for 
sound, dry grain of average quality of the 1933 crop. Additional payments 
are admissible f<jr superior tpiality grain. On the other hand no deductions aie 
allowed except in the case of the grain not being deliveied free of rail costs, 
or in that of the condition being below average. 

Side by side with the establishment of prices the regulation of cereal im¬ 
ports previotisly introdut'ed remains in force, and at the same time special 
measures were enacted i)roviding for loans on pledge ot cereals and for the exchange 
of national cereals against foreign grain. A further new measure of impf)r- 
tance was that for the grouping of mills effected hv the Ordinance of 5 Novcmlxr 
T<)33 in virtue of the law of 13 September IQ33 on the grouping of mills. With 
the object of regulating the utilisation of rye and wheat of national origin, this 
law empowered the Alinister of Food Supply and Agriculture to group the mills 
milling or having milled rye or wheat and further to issue rules: 

(1) as to the conditions under which the working of a mill is peiniitted; 

(2) as to the conditions for the erection of a new mill or for the exten¬ 
sion of the activity or of the outturn capacity of mills already in existence; 

(3) as to the method of regulating the degree of utilisation of the 
already existing mill«. 

The object of the grouping of mills was to eliminate unfair competition and 
under-bidding and to guarantee a fair price in the interest of producer and con¬ 
sumer, and consequently in the course of the trading year a system of quotas was 
introduced in respect of the quantity of wheat or rye to be milled by any one 
mill, and the production of certain defined types of flour was prescribed and 
sui)ervision of price formation was introduced. Great importance for the grain 
market attaches to the provisions of the Ordinance of 5 November 1933 on the 
responsibility of mills for holding stocks. So long as quotas had not been 
assigned, every member of the milling association was obliged to keep in store 
conlinuously on his own account at least 150 percent, of the quantity of national 
and foreign rye ground by himself or ground for hin by another mill as a 
monthly average over the period from i August 1932 to 31 July 1933. 
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Minimum Precis of Wheat in RM per metric ton for the Farming year 1933-34 

in tin Price Regions 
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I'rom the date of the assi>;iiment of the quotas every member had to hold 
in store ou his own aceouiit till further orders, double the quantity of his 
monthly national rye quota of the iq33 crop 

As a result of these measuies it was possible to ensure in general for the 
1933-34 season an orderly marketing of the cereal harvest With the object of 
the future prevention of defects that occurred in the scheme at different points 
there was enacted on 27 June 1934 a new Law for the organisation of the grain 
marked (knoun as the fundamental law on cereals) This law emi>owered the 
Minister for Food Supply and Agriculture to prescribe the in inner of and extent 
to which — 

(i) growers of national ryes and wheats may or must deliver these 
grains for purposes of human food at fixed prices. 
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(2) co-operative societies, dealers and other distributors may or must 
purchase or resell rye and wheat for purposes of human food; 

(3) mills and other milling enterprises may or must purchase or resell 
in milled or not milled condition for purposes of human food. 

The total quantity of breadstuff grains, delivery of which is essential for 
covering the re<£uirements of the human food supply over a defined period, is 
separately established for rye and for wheat, and the deliveries over the deliver3’ 
areas fixed by the Minister arc allotted on this basis among the growers. Re¬ 
gard must be had, in fixing the quantities to be delivered over the various areas 
and by the various growers, to the legitimate requirements of the growers thems- 
selves and to the i)revious deliveries in relation to the areas and to the growers. 

The provisions of the I/aw apply also to such ryes and wheats as are to 
be used for technical purposes. 

The Minister is moreover empowered to make the same or similar regula¬ 
tions also for other cereals and to enact provisions in regard to the grinding 
of cereals and, in agreement with the Ministei of the Interior, also in regard to 
the making of bread, x^tistry, etc He itiay further x>rescribe that cerc*als and ce¬ 
real products may onlj^ be placed on the niatket in a localit3’^ I0 be fixed by 
himself. 

In agreement with the Minister for Finance the Minister for Food Supph" 
and Agriculture may accommodate the tariff legislation and the legal enactments 
as to exx)ort j>ermits to the conditions that arise on the ground of this law. vSini- 
ilarly the Minister for Food Sui^ply and Agriculture may modify the existing 
legal enactments on the milling of national wheats, the fixing of cereal price.s, 
the grouping of mills and the piovisions of the maize law. 

In virtue of the enactments just nieutioned and of previous legislation there 
was promulgated the Ordinance for the regulation of the grain market of 14 July 
1934 - 

This Ordinance goes considerably further than the i^receding regulations 
of the market for agricultural products Its object is the regulation of the 
whole trade in ccreal.s and cereal products from grower to consumer and it 
includes alike breadgrains and fodder grains. ' 

The first part of this Ordinance deals with the organisation of the production 
of and trade in cereals and cereal products, and orders that for tne regulaion of 
the supi>ly of cereals (rye, wheat, barley, oats), and of the sale and utilisation of 
these and of ceseal products and bread, as well as for prices and price margins 
for these latter, there should be grouped in associations for production and sale 
of cereals and cereal products all undertakings which are engaged in:— 

(1) growing of national cereals; 

(2) milling cereal or manufacture of cereal products; 

(3) distribution of cereals or cereal products; 

(4) making of bread. 

Cortesponding to the iq regional groups (Banderbauernschaftsbezirke) into 
which the farming pox^ulation has been divided, there have been formed the 
same number of associations for production of and trade in cereals and cereal 
pioducts. These 19 associations are included with the previously mentioned 
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Union of wheat and rye mills in the main P^ederation for production and sate 
of cereals and cereal products. 

The associations for production and sale of cereals and the main Federation 
are under the supervision of the Mini.ster for Food Supply and Agriculture, who 
is empowered to annul resolutions or measures of the associations when required 
by the public interest. The president of such an association may take far- 
reaching decisions in the public interest and for the attainment of the objects 
proposed by the association. It falls to him to give effect to the quota regula¬ 
tions established bv the main federation, to fix the quantities of cereals that 
must be delivered by the growers, and he may also appoint the place of delivery 
and the farms fiom which the cereals to be consigned are to come. He has the 
same rights in re.spe<'t of dealers and persons engaged in transformation of cereals. 
The president also has power to close d<»wn, temporarily or permanently, farms, 
commercial undertakings, mills oi bakeries, if not of economic utility, and may 
prohibit .any extensions of such enterprises. If such a measure entails economic 
loss on the undertaking, adecpiate ctmipensation is guaranteed, which if necessary 
may be partially or wholly supplied by the undertakings which benefit by the 
me.isure taken. The president of an association for the production and sale of 
cdeals may further with the consent of the Minister for Food Supply and Agri- 
niltuic establish i^rices .and price margins foi cereal products and for bread. 

The second part of the Onlin.ance intioduccs a provisional regulation of 
deliveiy and utiHs.^tion of national lye and wheat Until the sales are regulated 
by the associations mentioned, every grower of national rye and iintional wheat, 
whose agiiculltiral land during tlie farming year Tt)J4-35 exceeds five hectares, 
is obliged to deliver for purposes of human food or for technical purposes: — 

(1) national lyc during the peiiod from if> Julj" to 31 October 1934 in a 
quantity coi responding I0 ^o per cen‘»-. of the quantity which the grower delivered 
of the ic)33 rj’^e harvest up to 15 Jul> J 934 - 

(2) national cheats during the period from t 6 August to 31 October 1934 
in a (piantity corresponding to 25 per cent, of the quantity which the grower 
delivered of the 1033 wheat harvest up to 15 August 1934. 

If a grower does not find a purchaser for the quantity thus stated to be de¬ 
livered, the competent association of cereal production and sate is expected to find 
an opening for the sate. The grower may use the rye and wheat freely on his 
own farm, but sale is only permitted for the jiurj^oses of food or for technical 
objects. 

In the third part fixed prices aie cstablisned for cereals (wheats, ryes, fodder 
barley and oats), but these are not as in the previous year minimum prices. The 
prices are as in the preceding year graded according to price regions and delivery 
months. Whereas in 1933-34 there were ii price regions for wheat and 9 for 
rye, there are now 17 for wheat and 16 for rye. For fodder barley there are 14 
regions and for oats 19. Rye prices obtain from 16 July 1934 and fluctuate from 
16 July 1934 to 15 July 1935 for the price region I (the region with the lowest 
rye prices) between 164 and 177 RM. Wheat prices come into force on 16 August 
1934 and obtain up to 13 August 1935. Within this period they fluctuate for 
the region with the lowest prices between 204 and 217 RM. The fodder barley 
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prices come into force on 16 July 1934 with 144 RM. for the region with the 
lowest prices, and 164 RM. for the region with the highest prices and will rise to 
164 or 177 RM respectively for the period from i to 15 July 1935 Oat prices 
rule for August 1934 at 138 RM in the region with lowest prices and at 151 RM 
in the region of highest ])rices and in July 1935 will rise to 151 or 174 RM 
respectively. 

In the following table the maximum and minimum prices just referred to are 
shown: 
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The prices are those for the delivery of sound and dry grain of average 
quality f. o. r., not including bag. Supplementary payments and deductions are 
admissible when the grain is of quality above or below average or when special 
delivery terms have been agreed. 

According to the fourth part of the Ordinance, rye and wheat can be pur¬ 
chased direct from the grower only b3»- mills for which tnc Union of wneat and 
rye mills has prescribed a quota of mot more than 1,500 m. tons When a mill 
does not purchase directly- from the grower it must i)ay the established grower's 
])rice and a su])plenientary charge of 4 RM. i>er ton of wheat or rye. 

The fifth part regulates the i)rice margins for iiationnl fodder barley and 
national oats. Trader distributors and co-operative distributors who purchase 
national fodder barleys or national oats from a seller other than the grower must 
pay the established grower’s piice and a supplementary charge of 3 RM the 
metric ton. 

The sixth part relates to the milling of foreign wheats. Kvery mill situated 
in the German Customs Union may mill at most 20 per cent, of foreign wJicats 
during the periods: from lO August to 30 September 1934, in each of the 
months from October 1934 to July 1935, and from i to 15 August 1935. 

• The subsequent parts of the Ordinance contain provisions relating to super¬ 
vision .and penalties. The Minister for Food Supply and Agriculture fixes 
the dates for the coming into force of the various provisions. 


H. B6KKR. 
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SOME CONwSIDERATlONS ON THE TABLES 
CONTAINED IN FARM ACCOUNTANCY STATISTICS 
FOR 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-30 AND 1930-31 (i). 


In the following pages it is not proposed to undertake a detailed study of 
the farm accountancy documentation that has been collected; such a study 
would be outside our scope, and it would also necessitate a larger staff to undertake 
the enquiries into all’ the causes of the variations in the results from 1927-28 
up to 1930-31, and of the differences between the results of the countries 
under review. Such causes are very numerous and various, including quality 
of soil, state of lands, previous cultivation, reserves accumulated, climatic condi¬ 
tions, distribution of crops, choice of the time for execution of work, transports, 
state of the roads, distance from market, distance separating parcels of land, 
vicinity of factories for transfmmation of products, management, price 
declines, etc. 

An attemi>t will here be made, to indicate the representative character of 
a number of the farms for which accountancy data are available, and tables 
will be given facilitating comparison of the results. 

A commentary seems to be called for on the tables of the four issues of 
Farm Accountancy Stati.stics, as although containing figures which for those 
who established them are self-explanatory, they axe somwhat arid in form. 
Attention will here be given to the figures allowing of a direct comparison of 
the results of a country with those of another country; disregarding almost 
entirely the variations due to purchasing power and other causes leading to 
heterogeneity of results, such as the differences resulting from the very 
varying size of the farms, and from llie exclusion or inclusion of forest land in the 
average area. 

All that will be attempted here will be to present figures and to make sug¬ 
gestions, leaving it to comi>etent persons to draw conclusions or to unravel the 
laws. 


( 1 ) CompM0M agrieolt: de statiitiquus pour zgar-aS (French Kdition only); Farm 

A€eau9i$aH€y J9UaMic$ far t9a8<a9; Do. 1939-30; Z>o. Z930-3X. PiibUraU>ns issued by the Interna- 
tloMd Xuslittite of Agricultnre, Rome. • 
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I. — REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER OE FARMS. 

In the volume that appeared last year, this problem was considered under 
the two essential aspects, the theoretical and the empirical. 

It has been shown that if the average of a large number of observations, 
collected on any principle whatever, be established, it is found that few of the 
individual results correspond to the average; the difiPerences however follow each 
other with a certain regularity (1). 


(t) To And Iht: taw, all dlfBerrnccs are added together without taking the Hign (positive or negative 
into oecuunt; the total is then divided hy n {n -'i), n tielns the numticT of obfiervationg. The 
(|uoUeut is mnltlplied by a constant, the Mitscherlich factor 0.843, the “probable error,** or 

“ probable variation ** (r) is obtained. The £reqiu‘ney of the appearance of this last is governed Ijy 
the law of errors eiqtresacd by the ssonnietrical ctirve which l>eais (iniiss* name. 
l*aiiH (x) after Mitscherlich employed the formula: 


r 


Sum of the diflerenct^ 
y n (n—1) 


X 0.84 s 


lr» show that the «ilc*ulall<jnK of net return and production costs are Bubjt'cii'd to the law ol prr»bnbi1ities. 

When an average is taken cm live farms, the probable vartaiions of individual ichuUs show great 
ddferenoes. 'I'he case ih the same if on avcniage Is tMised on ro forms. It is only when u st'rles of ut 
least individual resiiUs of futtus of the same tyi>c it* available that the probable ’i>artali*tn\ l>alanc'C 
out In a saiisfacHoiy manner, and tliat the average of at least 15 results coming from farms of similai 
iyi>e makes it poseiMc to draw deftnitive cxincltisions op any <me point and to api>ly them in piai*tice. 

wnien the gron]>8 are less homogeneous When they tx)vci the famib of the' whole of u country 
and not merely the farms of a single systciii of production, a much greater ntunber of farms are needed 
to.obtain the most probable averages (or, tn other words, averages only very slighUv modified by the 
addition of the results of other farms), 

Tlie Ac'c'oimtancy Ofiidvs make this experiment every year. I'he flecretariate of the Swiss Peas¬ 
ants, at Brimgg, in establishing the following table, lius shown, that wlicn groups consist of at least 
xoo farms, the averages ate po longer modlded to any perceptible extent: 


Nutnltcr uf farms 


Net xeturn in % 
of the 

assets in xgaa 


Hoitsehold 
expenses per day 
of man's board 
In 1932 


84 .— 1.90 a.ao 

114.—‘ *.71 d, 4 a 

1*54.— 1-73 a.43 

104 . X.88 a.44 

ai 4 .— 1.74 a.43 

a74. — 1-63 *44 

3x3.— l*Ao a.43 

400.x.6a a<48 


We have ourselves applied the experiment of l^ull to ys large Polish fomis of which the individual 
remrlts for xo2()-3o were availablcj the average of 60 individual restilta 0/ the moat diverse farms bad 
to b(* taken to obtain the same probable variatsoHS* 

(X) ProdaktioDskostenberecluiungen la bAuetUehen Bctrieben, Thaaea Archlv, k9xs* JeaS. 
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Hence when a sufficiently large number of farms are taken for the calculation 
of averages, the average farm thus obtained i>reserves exactly the same physi- 
onomy 

This amounts to saying that, although no farm is in all points simiKir to 
the farm most resembling it. the larger number of the extreme cases of dispaiity 
have been included under this total number of farms The greater number 
of the individual results must be veiy^’ close to the mean or average Jii fact, 
if si/e classes of net return are established, the following signiiicatit table is 
obtained for Denmark, Norwa3", Sweden and Finland 
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A fuller understanding of these may be gained from the examination i>f 
Graph i which has been coiistiucted using the percentages shown in the above 
table, and which makes possible an exact comparison of one country with the 
other. It is obvious at once that the distribution of farms seems to be gov¬ 
erned by the law of errors, that the results are for the most part concentrated 
around the average and the mean, and that the number of farms giving 
results that diverge markedly from the average is the smaller in proportion 
as the divergence is greater. In consequence, if there were added to the values 
available the values relating to the net return of other farms and dVen of all 



Percentage 
of the number 



Anlahd 
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the other farms of one of the four countries in question, the results showing 
any great divergence from the average would be too few to introduce niodilica- 
tion into the table or the graph. 

As has been well remarked by the Secretariate of the Swiss Pcasauts, at 
Brougg: 

Although every year the investigations on i)rol 5 t earning capacity include 
a certain number of new farms while others drop out, the mean comx>ositiou of 
the farms under review, provided that the number is sufficient, remains the same 
ill the most diverse respects (area, degree of intensity of the farming, etc.). It 
is accordingly possible to establish sound comparisons, equally between the 
general average as between the averages of each groui^ of farms. Every annual 
average plays the part of relative average of the whole of the country and may 
be compared with that of another year. " 

It is on the basis of this statement that we have been led to consider the 
empirical aspect of the problem, and to make sure that the mean coniiiosition of 
the farms remains the same in the most diverse resx>octs. It was asceitainod last 
vear that if the percentages of the arable area of the farms included in our Survey 
wcie compared with the percentages of the cultivable area of all the farms of 
each of the countries under consideration, as taken from the International 
YcaTb<iok of Agricultuial Statistics, the series so presented approached so closely 
as rc‘gnrds cfimposition as almost to coincide and the percentage composition 
of this cultivable area reimiined essentially the same. A study has been made, 
taking the aveiagcs of the farms of each country, of the variation, from IQ 27 
to 1930, in distribution of lands, in the percentage distribution of the arable 
aie.i among the different ciops, and in the constituents of the farm assets. It 
h.is been found that when the number of farms is sufficiently large, no variations 
of importance are found in any of the above respects. Whenever the number 
of farms is not quite sufficiently large, appreciable variations are however found, 
whcthci in the distribution of lands, or in that of the arable area, or in the 
constituents of the farm assets. Einally when the number of farms is far from 
being sufficiently large, then the averages vary greatly from one year to another. 
The countries for which accountancy results are available are divided into three 
classes, as follows. 

Class T: Countries for which the number of farms is sufficient to yield 
representative averages; 

Class II: Countries for whicli the number of farms is sufficient to yield 
nearly representative averages; 

Class III: Countries for which the number of farms is insufficient to yield 
representative averages. 

In establishing, in the above table, the number of all the farms of the coun¬ 
tries dealt with, there have been omitted the farms belonging to size groups for 
which the Accountancy Offices do not possess the accountancy results, and espe¬ 
cially the farms of less than two hectares, which are too small to be farms in the 
real sense. Thus there are taken into consideration; for Scotland, farms of more 
than 40 hectares; Netherlands, Denmark, Austria, ITinland, Norway, Czecho.slo- 
vakia^ the fatms of piore than two hectares; Switzerland, Hungary/those of 
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• • ■ 
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0.t>2 


over three liectarert; lyutvia, farms of over ten hectares; Poland, all farms be¬ 
tween 2 and 50 hectare'^; lyithuania, farms between 5 and 100 hectares; Rumania, 
farms up to 50 hcictares. To make any other selection would be, in our opinion, 
an error (r). 

(i) The alxive Jh ul 9 c> the fjpinicm of Ur. PcTUK'h, director of the Berlin Acixmnlancy OlTflcc; he lias 
been RtKxl emntgh to coniuiunicate his ol«crvali(ms, of which the princli)al ate as follows. 

(t; ** In my opinion, it is a mistake to attempt U» take lulu consideration the smalleBl farm 

holdings when^ comparing the total mtmber of farms of a country with tlic number of those. In the s^ie 
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On eliminating the groups of farms for which the Accountancy Offices do 
not possess accounting results, a very clear line of demarcation is obtained in the 
preceding table between the three classes which have been empirically con¬ 
structed. It i.s seen that when the results of at least too carefully selected farms 
out of 100,000 are available, the general averages of the distribution of lands 
and of the arable area, as well as the averages of farm assets i^er hectare, and 
expressed in percentages, show a very slight variation only from one year to ano- 
the"^. Whether an addition or a subtraction of other farms is effected, the aver¬ 
age farm obtained in this way preserves exactly the same physiononiy. 

Kesults are no longer quite representative when less than loo out of loo.ooo 
are available only; they become in no way representative if the number is less 
than TO out of 100,000. 

It should not however be necessary to exclude even these latter from our 
Survey of accountancy statistics. As Herr Fenscli well remarks, '‘it is not so 
much the number as the selection and grouping of the farms that confers on 
them a representative character. '* 

Thus although the number of farms coming under the survey of the Account¬ 
ancy Offices of certain countries, are insufficient for the obtaining of reliable 
averages, it would not be desirable to omit the results supplied by those Offices. 


ctiunlry, I0 which farm accountancy applied, of the farms in Germany, 3 ,oc 7 . 4 'li iTclonf? to 

the RTinip of farm holdings the area of which is less tlinn 2 hecUiies, and ( to the the aiea of 

whlih lies between two and five hectares The areas however of these two Kroui>s of holdings do niit 
reprt'sent more than 0,2 and ii ix'r cx'ul. rcsiK'ctively of the whole agriciiltuial area of (*erinnny. In 
(.ousequemv anyone, desiring to study the representative cliaracter of the muuber of farms which supply 
acX'oimting results, should neglect at least the farm holdings the men of which is less thou twfi hectares; 
th< s<» are, actually, not fai ms in the tnu* sense, and c.mnot serve the piiri^oses of a scicnlilic uc<x>uiitancy. 
We aic also of opinion that a coricct idea »»f the lepresentativc character c»f the mimljcr the farms 
supplying the accountancy results will <mly Ik* obtained by leaving aside also the gxoup of farm holdings 
of which the area is between two and five hectares. 

(2) “ The Accountancy Ufliccs in Germany supervise the results t>f more tlian 40,000 farms. The 
Accountancy Office of the Rcich^ndhrstand Hauptabtetlung II (Corporation of Food Produ«*rs, Sc*ction II) 
makes a S3rslematlc selection from these 40,000 farms, retaining only 6,000 which are really represtmtative 
ol the whole of the larms of Germany. Among these 6,000, we moke a further sclecthm of 4,000 farms 
the results of wliich we send to the International Institute of Agriculture. These we group aicording 
to.the region of production and the si»e, so that they may be fully rei>reaentative of the greater pro¬ 
portion of the forms of Germany, Our view is that it is not so much the niunber as the selection and 
giuiiping of the farms that confers on them a representative character. Owing to the great number 
of farms which supply the accounting results, it is cosier In Germany tlian in other countrlc« to proccixl 
to a choice of representative farms. 

(3) “ In addition, the Reich^ndhrsiand establishes each year the representative character of the 
farms the aoooimtancy results of which it has received, by estimating systematically the values per 
hectare of each group of farms of the dilZerent sUe classes and of the iliflerent pniduction regions and 
establishing the values of these for the wliole of Germany. Tliese latter values arc compared with the 
corresponding final figures of the official general census. Bydealingln this way with the original material, 
it has been possible to cfiect that for years past the generalised results of farm accountancy are from 
-every point kA view in full agreement with tliose of the general census of farm undertakings. '* 

It is satisfactory to note that our view is in complete agreement witli that of Dr. Fcnach. 
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The Offices have been in existence for a few years only: the fiidd of their investi^r 
gations is gradually becoming enlarged, and the day is no doubt not iar distant 
when the number of farms submitting their accounts will be sufficiently large 
for the average composition to come out, as in other countries, the same in the 
most diverse respects. I^or the present, the results of these farms may be used^ 
with due reserve, for the study of certain special features presented by the farm 
undertaking in these countries, since Jt is admitted that these farms belong to 
a group sufficiently widely represented in these same countries. 

The possession of the accountancy results of a certain number of Australian 
farms and of farms in the Argentine Republic would enable us to give an exact 
account of the sheep farming situation in Australia and of the wheat growing 
in Argentina. From the 33 Kiambu plantations we gain very full information in 
respect of the position of coffee cultivation in Kenya. 

It has been seen that the farms of Class I are representative of the size groups 
to which they belong. It might with justice be said that they are also represent¬ 
ative of all tile size groups without exception, i, e., of all the farms of the country 
to which they belong. To be convinced of this it is only necessary to note the 
close correspondence, for each country, that exists between the percentages of 
the arable area of the farms included in the Survey, and the percentages of the 
arable area of the farms of the whole of that country, as taken from the Inter¬ 
national Yearbook of Agricultural Statistia^, 


II. — STUDY OF FARM ACCOUNTANCY RESUI.TS 
(A) From thk financiai. standpoint. 

I. — Costs of Production 

By farming expenses are understood the expenditure that has to be under¬ 
taken to obtain the gross return, by adding to this the interest on capital in- 
vcjsted in agriculture, the cost of production is obtained. From the consideration 
of the fanning expenditure and the production costs, from the study of their 
components and the changes they undergo in the course of years, it will appear 
whether the expenditure made to obtain the gross return has been justified or 
not. The small farmer who keeps accounts will see, taking into cojosideration 
the farming expenses and the cost of production, whether the measures he has 
taken to improve the earning capacity of his farm are economically well based. 
There will here be studied the variation in production costs from 1927-28 to 1930- 
1931 in the countries Under review. Subsequently there will be traced step by 
step the changes in the gross return and in the return from the different branches 
of production, and it will be seen what has been the effect of the variations in 
production costs on the success of the production enterprise. 

From 1927-28 to 1930-31 production costs fell in Scotland, the Netherlands^ 
Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, Estonia, Norway; and in France from 1929-30 
to i930*3z. In Germany, Finland and Poland they rose in 1928-29 to fall again 
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subsequently* In Lithuania and in Latvia, costs of production increased in 
1930-31, in Lithuania as compared with those of the year 1929-30, and in Latvia, 
as compared with these of 1927-28. Finally in Sweden, the production costa 
of the peasant farms increased in 1929-30 and in 1930-31, while those of the 
large farms rose slightly in 1928-29 to fall later below the level of the costs 
of 1927-28. 

This marked fall in costs or production is due primarily to the cutting down 
of reducible expenditure, that is to say, of those expenses which can be most 
easily reduced by the farmer or manager of the farming enterprise, c. g., labour, 
purchases of fertiliser, feedingstuffs, costs of management, these being the more 
important elements in c<>sts of production. Poland and Lithuania form excep¬ 
tions, however, the interest on capital being very high in those countries. Of 
the reducible expenditure, those which have the most influence on the height of 
the production costs are the labour costs. It will be seen that these have every¬ 
where been greatly decreased; in the Nethetlands, in Switzerland, in Austria, 
Norway and Lithuania, the <lecrease has been in respect of the family labour; 
in the other countries it is the hired labour costs that have been reduced by the 
small farmer in the largest proix>rtions This expenditure has diminished more 
markedly in Kstonia, Finland and in Poland than elsewhere: in these countries 
there has been the twofold reduction of the number of work-days and of the 
workers' wage, while in the other countries wages have been maintained at the 
former height. 

The small farmers in the greater number of the countries are spending less 
on their purchases of fertilisers, seeds and feedingstufls. The prices of these 
requisites have fallen nearly everywhere (i). But such outlay does not seriously 
influence production co.sls. It has already been said that the main factor is that 
of labour costs. 

Kxcept in Austria, Germany, and Poland, where they have risen, taxation 
costs are generally lower; in Switzerland they remain on the whole stationary. 

The prices of building materials seem to have fallen in Scotland, in Swit¬ 
zerland, in Norway, in France, in Germany, Finland and Lithuania, and especially 
in the Netherlands; they have remained at the same level or even increased in 
Denmark, Austria, Bstonia, Poland, Latvia and in Sweden. 

Interest on capital is high in Finland, Poland and Lithuania; elsewhere these 
charges are either of less importance or have the same importance among the 
irreducible expenditure as those for repairs and depreciations. 

Further reference will be made to the costs of production when dealing 
with the prices of agricultural products and the net return. 

2. — The Gross Return. 

The reduction in costs of production may be of advantage to the farmer, 
but this would not justify the assumption of improvement in the situation; the 
variations in the gross return have also to be considered. By gross return is 

(x) See in the Intxoducticm to the Survey, the table xelating to the situation bf the fermcn. 
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meant the total increase in value obtained in one year through transformation, 
exchange and revaluation A brief review may be made of the structure of 
agxiciiltural production and the change that ha$ taken place in it; the factors 
will then be recognised that affect the economic situation. The task imposed 
upon the peasant or small family farmer is to make such variations in his 
production, according to circumstances, as to bring it into proportion with 
the standing e^cpenses, which nowadays have a tendency, as is dear from 
Table I, to increase, and consequently to necessitate' reduction of the variable 
expenditure. 

Table II shows the changes, in the different countries, in the gross return 
and components during period 1927 to 1930. 
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In 1930-31, the gross return, except in I/atvia, showed everywhere a decrease 
In five countries, Netherlands (Overi^ssel), Denmark, Switzerland, Finland, Swe¬ 
den it increased in 1928 or in 1929, to decrease again in 1930-31; in two €X>untries 
I^tvia and I^ithuania it increased in 1930-31; in seven other countries from 
1927-28 to 1930-31 there was a steady and more or less considerable decrease; 
in Iratvia on the other hand, the gross return decreased in 1928-29 and subse¬ 
quently went on increasing up to 1930-31. Reduction in the value of the gross 
return is as a rule due to lower returns from dairying production. The efiect 
of this decline was further reinforced in Denmark and in Sweden by the effects 
of the difficulties with which pig farming has had to contend; in X/ithuania, 
X^atvia and Poland* by the effects of the fall in the value of cereals. In Scotland 
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Table II — Index Numbers of 
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the marked decrease in the gross return must be traced to the di&culties 
encountered in sheep farming In the Pans basin, at Soissons, where industnal 
crop production predominates, the decrease is carped mainly by the wheat and 
the sugar beet 

The causes of this decrease may now be examined 

In the first rank comes the pnce question Kconomic autarchy is to-day 
becoming an increasingly rare phenomenon The grower finds himself increas¬ 
ingly forced to adopt some form of speculation, actually he no longer produces 
for definite persons, but rather to meet the future needs of unknown people 
Fashion too is a factor and one that introduces complications 
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In addition the more use the grower makes of aids to production, the higher 
must be the return to make it possible to pay labour costs, interest, taxes, etc. 
It is unnecessary to say that here the price question bulks large 

As for the gross return, index numbers may be employed here to express 
the variations in the prices of the chief agricultural products, and it will thus 
be seen what is the influence of these variations on the gross return 

The five countries in which the gross returns from their farms rose a little 
in 1928 or in 1929, falling subsequently to a lower level, are those in which the 
farming is mainly concerned with live stock production, dairy products, cattle 
and pig breeding. 
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• In Overijssel {Netherlands) a close association between crop cultivation 
and stock breeding characterises the mral activities. Rye occupies the first 
X>lace among the cereal crops; it is replaced by a catch crop of turnips; in addi¬ 
tion potatoes, oats, buckwheat and some other fodder crops are grown. The 
fertility of the soil is ensured by the maintenance of live stock in large numbers 
yielding an abundance of manure. 

The fall in milk prices would have caused a reduction of 6 per cent, in 
1929-30 and of 24 per cent, in 1930-31 in the gross return from dairy production, 
if this production had not increased in 1929-30 to the extent noted, viz,, two 
per cent., while decreasing in 1930-31 by 16 per cent. only. In spite of the 
rise in pig i)rices in 1929-30, the gross return of this branch of farming did not 
increase in the same proportion, as the export of pigs dropped, in the period 
1927-28 to 1929-30, from 90,000 to 28,000 units; the consequence of this was, 
in 1930-31, the abrupt fall in prices and in return. There continued to be a 
good foreign market for cattle and prices remained firm. The export of beef 
was in 1930 seven times as large as in 1927. 

As is the case with the Netherlands, the special character of Danish agri¬ 
culture lies in its close association with foreign trade. The favourable ijosition 
of the country marks it out as an exporting country of the products of a highly 
intensive and highly improved agriculture, formerly, Denmark was organised 
to export cereals and live animals; but in 1875, when the overseas competition 
began to be felt, the prices of cereals fell. In addition, Germany and England 
placed troublesome restrictions on the import of live animals. Denmark did 
not abandon its free trade: the direction of its agriculture merely was changed 
and attention was concentrated on live stock derivatives. After 1880, Denmark 
was for a time the largest i)roducerof butter in the world; later the trend began 
towards large scale production of bacon, ham and eggs. 

In spite of the fact that half the cultivated land is under cereals, it is neces¬ 
sary to import grain and flour for the needs of the population. Fodder root 
crops give profits much above those obtained from cereals. Although, however, 
every effort is made to take full advantage of the resources of the soil, the fodder 
crop yields are not adequate to the live stock requirements. More than 20 million 
quintals of teed grains and other feeding stuffs are imported. As a result three 
times the number of i>igs are fattened in Denmark as in Germany. In 1929, 
the number of cattle in Denmark was 3,030,000 head, a figure proportionally 
the highest in Kurope. 

Denmark has been able to increase, from 1928-29 to 1930-31, the export 
6 i butter, and except in 1930-31 when the prices had fallen too low, the gross 
return from the dairy production was higher than in 1927-28. In 1928-29 pig 
prices rose, with the result in 1929-30 that the import of porkers was multiplied 
ten times; this was an excessive importation, and was followed by a slackening 
in the sales, and in 1930 there was a severe fall in market prices, and accordingly 
in the gross return from pig farming. 

The development of the dairying industry in Switzerland is well known. 
In th^ Swiss Ali>s grazing is almost the only branch of farming found; oply 
in Valais and Ticino where fruit and wine are produced is anything^ other than 
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Tabx«K III. — Index Numbers of the Prtces of the Chtef Agrtcultural Products, 
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milk products and meat produced Kven the forests aie much reduced, and 
rarely occupy more than 20 per cent, of the land 

On the IMateau, an almost excessive oiderlmess prevails: an ahnost contin¬ 
uous band of vineyards, along the ridge fringing the Jura Mts., covers the slopes 
below the forest, orchards and vines hare carefully cherished in the lake basin 
of Ionian; rich grass lands slope from the central hills; in the greeCt garden 
of the North-Hast hills, arable land, grasslands, orchards, vineyards and clumps 
of trees are found in due order. Here, even on the cereal lands known as Gau, 
stock farming is of first importance, and the rural economy is supplemented 
by orchard plantations producing cider. 

On the high Neuchatel plateau the carpet of grass lands spreading everywhere 
atpng the valley roads is diversifield only by a few fields of potatoes or oats 
On the heights of the Bernese Jura, the stock farming is directed towards pro¬ 
duction of calves. The moist valleys of the plateaux of the Northern Jura are 
all grass lands with apple, cherry and plum trees growing almost in forests. Schaff- 
hausen has kept pretty well to cereals. Nearly all the population of this region, 
where the vine is gradually disappearing and the grass land encroaching, is to 
be found at the lower end of the wide valleys of the Lias formation, overlaid 
with alluvial deposits, of the Jura plateau. 

The effect of the rise in milk prices in Switzerland has been a proportionate 
increase in the gross return of the dairying industry; the production of tndllk has 
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pit>gressivdly increased from year to year in spite of the very noticeable decline 
in the exports. 

Pig prices fell by i6 per cent, in 1^28; the frontier was closed by the Federal 
Council; the following year, prices rose by 7 per cent, and the production increased 
by 13 per cent.; the gross return of this branch rose by 20 per cent. As there was 
an increasing demand for pigs, imports were increased nearly tenfold in 1930 
without spoiling the sale of the home-bred i>igs, as prices were still going up by 
10 per cent. 

There is a great similarity between the cattle and the pig markets. The 
frctitier was practically closed to imports in 1928 and completely so in 1929. 
This brought about a rise in prices and a resumption of imports in 1930, without 
aifccting the return. The two per cent, rise in 1930-31 as compared with 1927-28, 
which occurred in the total gross return in spite of the fall in milk prices and 
in prices of crop products, was due to the cattle breeding and pig fattening. The 
course of sales of live stock products was much slower in 1928, but recovered in 
1929 and 1930. As prices were maintained or even increased, the trend of values 
realised by the sale of live stock products follows the same ascending course as 
that of the quantities sold. The decline in crop production and in the sales of 
crop products is due to the low return from the crops. 

In Finland as a result of the warmth of the summer and of the long daylight 
of tliat season the northern limit of cultivation is pushed very far towards the 
North. Wheat ripens only in the extreme South West, while rye is found as 
far north as 68°; oats do not grow beyond from 46^ lo 650. The potato grows 
almost up to the Arctic circle. Stock farming flourishes on the grasslands, and 
335»^oo horscb aie reared in Finland. The main source of revenue is the forests 
the returns from which do not enter into our survey, since they are so large as to 
constitute a separate enterprise; the total of the forestry export represents 79 
I3er cent, of the value of l^'innish exports, while butter which takes the second 
place represents only 7 per cent. 

From 1927 to 1930, the exports of butter went on increasing. Milk production 
after having reached a maximum in 1928, diminished very slightly only, but the 
crash of prices supervened and brought with it the fall in the gross return. The 
results of the cattle and pig breeding affect the total gross return to a certain 
extent. Cereal growing has a rather more important influence, but the success 
of the farming enterprise depends on the dairying. 

On an average, the peasant farmers of Finland in 1928 reduced by 8 per cent, 
their sales of live stock products; subsequently the sales were maintained at this 
level. From 1927 to 1930 the quantities of crop products sold diminished by 
nearly 30 per cent.; the values, in consequence of the fall of prices, by 50 i>er cent. 

The soil of Sweden offers more favourable natural conditions for cultivation 
than that of Norway, owing to the fertility of the Skanc area and of the agricultural 
plains of Central Sweden. In respect of the area brought under cultivation, 
and of the yields, Swedish agriculture has made immense progress; in a century, 
the area reserved to cereals has trebled, and the yield more than quadrupled. 
At the time of the fall in cereals in 1875, Sweden^ like Denmark, tunned to stock 
breeding and to the dairying industry, with a view to export. The development 
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of the dairying industry has led to an increase in pig farming. In Skane, crop 
cultivation prevails with very high ydlds; in Central Sweden, there is a lower 
yield in cereals and root crops; lucerne and meadows take the place of the sugar 
beet; in Norrland lucerne and meadowland predominate almost exclusively. 

From 1928 onwards, there has been a very marked increase in the export 
of butter; in 1930 Sweden exported 266,000 quintals of butter as compared with 
175.000 in 1928. The prices of milk, which were maintained in 1928, fell by 
14 per cent, in 1929 and by a fuither ii per cenl. in 1930. There was a satisfac-* 
tory increase in 1929 in dairy production, and the gross return did not fall; but 
in 1930, the production of milk suddenly dropped by nearly 300 kilogrammes per 
although the diop seems to have been less on the family peasant farms than on 
the large farms, seeing that it was on the large farms that the gross return of 
the dairy i>roduction fell most markedly. Pig farming developed greatly in 
1930, so that in spite of the fall in prices the gross return was very high; the 
large farms increased their production in a larger degree than the family peasant 
farms. In ig28-2g, the export of pigs having expanded nearly ten times, the 
production greatly increased. 

The frontier has been completely closed to the import of cattle; the prices, 
on this market, nearly doubled in 1929. As the production has fallen it probably 
does not cover consumption needs. 

Just as in 1930, the export of animal products dimiiiishe<i all along the line, 
smaller quantities have been placed on the market. On the other hand the Swedi sh 
peasant (family farmer) has sold increasing quantities of crop pioducts. 

The large farms have felt the fall in prices of crop products more severely 
than it was felt on the family peasant farms; Crop products are especially 
found in Skane, where these products are of more importance than in the 
North. They are also more liable to fluctuation than the prices of live stock 
products. 

Of the two count^i€^s, now under review, Latvia is one in which the prices 
of agpricultural products declined in 1928 to rise subsequently and reach a high 
level in 1930. The best results were obtained in the region of Zemgale, a,country 
of good ploughland, rich grasslands and leafy woodland. It is the " Courland 
granary, *' and Jelgava is its centre. The heights of Kurzeme, the “ Courland 
Switzerland " to the West, present an undulating landscape. The North-Kast, 
Vidzenie, is a country of dunes, peat bogs and pine forests on a sandy soil. The 
harsh soil of I^atgale, to the South-Fast, yields peat-marshes, dunes and pine 
forests; this is the most desolate region of Latvia, and our results show this very 
clearly. 

The efforts of the peasants, who were rendered by the agrarian reform 
owners of the main extent of the lands of the former lords, tend to increase 
the total head of slaughter and dairy cattle; in 1929-30 the owners of farms of 
more than 50 hectares secured the best returns, in 1930, on the other hand, 
the advantage was with those who held less than zo hectares. 

Owing to poor harvests, dairying production fell off, as compared with 
1927, by 23 per cent, in 1928 and by 17 per cent, in 1929, but rose again in 
1930 and reached the level of 1927. It was for this reason that, in spite of 
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ri|ie in priceB, the gross return of the daitying industry showed a decline 
in X928 and in 1929. 

Pig production progressively declined from 1927 to 1939 In view of this 
decline, the Government fixed an import quota, so that in 1930 production 
and'gross return recovered, in spite of the almost complete cessation of the 
export of pork. 

On the beef market, the supply is less strong than the demand' production 
declined markedly from 1927 to 1930 while the rise in prices is constant. This 
branch of farming is not of any great importance It is primarily the prices 
of milk and next those of pigs that exercise a decisive influence on the height 
of the final gross return. 

As the market is not overloaded, the selling trade expanded from 1929 
to 1930; the quantity of live stock products sold increased by 22 per cent and 
that of crop products by 140 i>er cent. The harvests had not been good in 1927 
and 1928; the imiKJrts of cereals in 1929 had more than doubled In 1929 and 
especially in 1930, the harvests were very good; in 1930 the cereal imports 
were reduced by one half, so that the sharp fall of prices did not prevent the 
gross return from cereals being, in 1930, ig per cent higher than in 1927, and 
the value of the crop products sold rising from 1929 to 1930 by 62 per cent 

The Lithuantan peasant farinei, according to the figures, seems to have a 
special interest in pig raising Nearly 16 per cent of the area of I^ithuania is 
covered with forests, but during the war there was excessive exploitation of these, 
and the soil which is often water logged now mainly carries soft wood 

I/ithuanian exports of dairy products have greatly increased from year to 
year, so much so that from 1929 to 1930 the increase was 25 pei cent , and 
this production remains remuneiative in spite of the fall in milk prices The 
volume of pig exports is increasing very considerably. There is a fall in prices 
and in return. On the cattle market another tendency is noticeable, prices 
are rising and the exjiort is very rapidly increasing, but from 1929-30 to 
1930-31 the production is decreasing by nearly half. This explains why in 
1930-31, the gross return of this branch of farming is not so high as in 
1929-30 

From what has just been said it will be seen that if all the infortiiation for 
1927 were available, the ^ross return would be as high in 1930 as in 1927, 
if not higher. It is in any case nearly at the level at which the gross return 
stood in 1928 

The cereal prices have diminished by 49 per cent., the yields in kind have 
remained the same, and the gross return from cereals has fallen by only 3 
pet cent.; the fact being that l^ithuama which imported cereals in previous 
3waxB suddenly became in 1930 a cereal exporting country. 

In the third group of countries now to be examined, the gross return of 
the farms follows, from 1927 to 1930, a descending course showing a certain 
regularity and a varying rapidity. 

In these countries, dairy production no longer takes the first rank. The 
gxtms return has faUen in Scotland because cattle and sheep prices ha\^ collapsed; 
in Qermauy, because the prices of live stock and crop products have equally 
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fallen; iix Attstria, because live stock production has diniinished and timber i$ 
not selling well; in Estonia, because of the reduced production and lower prices 
of milk; in Norway, because exi>ort difficulties have brought about a fall in milk 
and pig prices, and because timber sales are not good; in Poland, because prices 
of milk and of cereals have fallen in so marked an extent; in France, owing 
to the incidence of the fall in prices of cereals and of stigar-beet. 

It may be concluded that the countries where, more especially taking 1930, 
there was no decrease in the gross return of farms, or whete the decrease was 
only slight, are those which largely engage in dairy production and where the 
organisation for marketing dairy products is effective. 

The last group of countries may now be examined more in detail. 

A few observations may be made on the economic character of Scottish 
agriculture The Northern Highlands are little adapted to farming. The arable 
land is confined to strips of alluvial land in the valleys and along the raised 
shores of the estuaries and bays; cultivation be<x>mes impracticable above 300 
metres (1000 feet circ ). 

In addition to poor soil conditions there are the disadvantages of an excess¬ 
ively moist climate The fanning area is a grass and dunes country supporting 
large flocks of sheep. In the counties of Banff and Aberdeen, large crops of 
turnips and hay are obtained, making possible the fattening of the Aberdeen- 
Angus and Shorthorns. Timber plantations are becoming a familiar feature 
of the Highlands 

The agricultural physionomy of the Central howlands is the work of htniian 
toil. In the East are the most fertile lands; Strathmore, the plains of Fife 
and Forfar, which present scenes of great fertility; the fertile lauds of the Carse 
of Oowrie, with their forage crops, and their orchards; the I^othians where the 
yields of wheat and barley aie the highest in Britain, and where there is much 
special cultivation of selected croxis, such as Dunbar potatoes, vegetables, 
flowers, etc. 

All conditions, the heavy autumnal rains, the want of sun and the mild¬ 
ness of the oceanic climate make the Southern Uplands more suitable for^razing 
land than for grain growing Aljove 200 metres (or 660 feet) are found the flocks 
of sheep and the hill sheep farms. The Eastern Ui>lands, where mists are less 
prevalent, include more fertile land. In the coast the cultivation is intense, 
and flocks of sheep graze on the dunes and the hill pastures. It is this part of 
Sc'>tland, always coveted for its natural resources, that formed the Border 
so long in dispute between the English and the Scots. 

The production of milk and of cattle fell off in 1929 and did not recover 
in 1930. The effects of this decline, taken with those of the price fall, appeared 
in the returns of these two branches of farming, the returns falling, in three 
years, respectively by 22 and 28 per cent. On the pig market the increased 
production has not been able to counterbalance the discouraging effects of the 
c:>llapse of price, and the gross return of this branch of fanning has also fallen 
by 22 per cent. In 1929, sheep farming flourished, and in spite of the fall in 
prices, the return was larger. On the other hand, production was small in 
1930, and the return was lower. 
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In three years, cereal prices have fallen by 40 per cent. With the occurrence 
of other causes, poor harvests, dull sales, etc., the gross return of cereals, during 
this period, was reduced by half. The short harvests in 1929 caused a rise in 
prices of potatoes, but this did not prevent the total gross letum from following 
its descending course, due in the first instance to the fall in the prices of live stock 
products. 

Germany is a large producer of rye. Wheal, which requires greater warmth, 
has never been of so much importance in Germany; it is established in the better 
soils of the Northern plain, and on the Upper Hhine, but on the muddy terraces 
of the Swabian Basin, it is replaced by spelt. The growing barley, which 
has nearly the same reexuirements, is especially developed in Bavaria, the beer 
country. Potatoes take an extraordinary x>lace in German rural economy. In the 
North and in the North-west, potatoes form the basis of the diet of the poi>u- 
lation; the constantly increasing numbers of pigs are fattened on potatoes, and, 
especially in the North-east, potatoes are sent to the distilleries. Fruit trees are 
in greatest abundance in the Rhine land and in particular the South of Germany. 
The vine is scarcely known beyond the Rhine districts. Germany is one of the 
great sugarbeet growing countries. The hop is grown esi>ecially in the beer pro¬ 
ducing districts; its chief maiket is at Nuremberg. Flax is grown in the North-east 
plain; it has disappeared from South Germany outside the Bavarian mountains, 
and is found here and there in the schistose ta^deland of the Rhineland. Tobacco 
grows freely on the jjlains, especially on the warmer areas (Upper Rhine, limestone 
plateau of bower Franconia). 

As cattle farming lias developed, sheep raising has fallen more into the 
background. Pig farming has developed to an extraordinary extent, and parti¬ 
cularly in Hanover. Regions of greatest density of cattle are Saxony, Wtirtein- 
berg, where there are 50 head per kiu^, the Marschen, the lower valleys of the Pilbe 
and the Oder, where fecundity is greatest, Bavaria and the North-west. Stock 
farming is relatively little practised in the North-Kast x> 1 ains, which produce rye. 
The large landowners of this region are horse breeders. Sheep are grazed on the 
less fertile lands, the Ltineburger Heide. 

In Germany, the gross retuni of livestock production is declining from year 
to year; the yields in ^iid and i^rices have fallen, except for pig prices which in 
1929 increased by 6 per cent. Germany which was an importer of pigs became 
in 1928 an exix>rter. The stocks are exhatisted, the prices have become firmer 
and importation has been resumed. It was as a result of this slight increase in 
pig prices that the gross return of the live Stock production of peasant farms 
was rather higher in 1929 than in 1928, as the j-delds had not fallen off .so much as 
on the large farms. 

The price collapse made the gross return of cereal cultivation also fall. As 
regards root crops, it was owing to the hardening of prices in 1929 and in 1930, 
and to the good harvests, that the gross return of this branch of production brought 
such satisfactory results to the peasant farmers. Here too, it is noted that the 
large farms are in a much worse economic position than the peasant farms. On 
the peasant farms the drawback of a price fall was counterbalanced by the advan¬ 
tage of an abundant harvest, and the farmer succeeded in obtaining f#om the root 
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crop a gross return of X4 per cent, higher than that of X 939 * 30 , while on the large 
farms a loss of xo per cent, was registered. The margin between the two results 
was thus 24 per cent. The gross return is more influenced, on the peasant farms, 
by the live stock production, whereas on the large farms the crop production 
has more influence on it. This is as might be expected, since the large farms give 
more importance to crops than do the peasant farms. 

Passing to Austria, one of the most remunerative types of working the land 
is forest exploitation. No part of the Alps is more afforested than the Austrian 
Alps; but the prevalence of private property is not favourable to a scientific man* 
agement; the communications are often quite inadequate, Austria does not derive 
from her forests the advantage that might be expected; they are capable of sup* 
plying many more paper mills and furniture factories, if not a more remunerative 
export trade. 

Aiistria. which in X927 imported 77^,000 quintals of dairy products, in 1929 
ceased to import, and in 1930 became an exporter of these products, while dairy 
production is diminishing. The production of pork, of which Austria imports 
large quantities, is maintained, but the gross return of this branch of farming 
is affected by price variations. Import of cattle has been subjected to increas¬ 
ing restrictions, and prices have become firmer in consequence, but production 
has considerably fallen, and the gro,ss return of this branch has been reduced 
since 1927 by 62 per Cent. 

Of crop products, potatoes only gave a higher gross return in 1928, X929 
and 1930 than in 1927. The climinution in the gross return of forests, an im¬ 
portant branch of Austrian economy, may be again noted. 

In Estonta in 1930 there was a slight diminution in dairy production and a 
more noticeable one in the x->rices of dairy products. The ex]x>rt trade in butter has 
undergone expansion, and the decrease in the gross return of the milk production 
has not been in proportion to that in the production itself, or to the fall in prices. 
On the pig market prices have been mainlained above the level of Ihose ruling 
in 1927, but in 1930 the number of pigs fattened in Kstonia was 22 per cent, less 
than in 1927, and the export practically ceased. Production of beef has dej^reased 
by 29 i>er cent, and the export of live cattle by 90 per cent. This branch of farming 
is not of great importance. On the other hand cereal cultivation is of importance. 
Cereal prices which improved in 1928 showed a decline of 26 per cent, in 1930. 
Fortunately there was a very abundant harvest. The gross returns of the other 
crop products, including flax, fell by 67 per cent. Taking all factors into 
account, it is thanks to the marketing of the dairy products that the total gross 
retifrn in 1930 was reduced by 18 per cent. only. 

No European country has so restricted an area of cultivated land as Norway, 
More than nine tenths of the peasants are landowners, but the gaards or farms 
do not include more than three or four hectares of inmmh^ ox soil actually cul* 
tivated. The agricultural production does not exceed 40 per cent, of the national 
resources. There has been in Norway an inevitable devidopment towards 
intensive stock farming and dairying. The moist climate favours the growixig 
of oats, which is the main cereal. « BaXley is grown in the large inland valleys 
and in Norrland. Very little rye i/i grown, and wheat occupies only about 
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1.5 pet cent, of the cultivated soil. Crops grown for feed cover two thirds of 
the arable land. The relative importance of sheep is very striking among the 
total numbers of farm animals; on the other hand the number of pigs is r^at- 
ivcly small. Cheese and butter factories are well developed, Norway exports 
condensed milk, cream* butter and cheese. 

The yields per hectare are nearly as high as in Switzerland, as Norway 
is the country with the warmest climate of those situated at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of Europe. 

Norwegian exports of milk and condensed milk, which were considerable 
in X929, were perceptibly reduced in 1930; prices declined and with prices 
also the gross return. The export of pigs has shown continuous increase; the 
production increased by 2 per cent, in 1928, by 8 per cent, in 1929 and by 
37 per cent, in 1930, with the result that prices fell by 27 per cent, as between 
1927 and 1930. The gross return maintained the level of 1927. The decline 
in 1928 of the gross return on cattle raising is due to the sharp decline in the 
production; there was a recovery in the following years; the prices remained at 
a remunerative level and the gross return was in 1930 higher than in 1927 by 
3 per cent. 

It is clear that the height of the gross return from live stock production 
depends on milk prices, the total gross return is however noticeably affected 
by the collapse in prices of crop products and by the diminution in the receipts 
from the different branches of farming; the decline due to these factors is 8 per 
cent , while that due to the decline in milk prices is 7 per cent. 

In Poland the two chief agricultural products are rye and potatoes; the 
potato has a very important place in the dietary of the population, as well as 
in stock feeding, one third of the potato harvest being fed to pigs. Poland is 
remarkable for its horse-breeding The proportion of cattle to the population 
is below 30 per cent in the great cereal growing regions, and as much as 50 
or 60 per cent, in the less fertile regions of the North-east; cropping and stock 
farming are mutually exclusive, although the provinces of the West form an 
exception, and combine cultivation on a large scale with modem stock-breeding. 
As regards the smaller farm stock, Poland, like Germany, tends to increase pig 
farming. 

The decline in 1930 in the gross return of dairy production in Poland is 
mainly due to the fall in milk prices, and in a less degree to the decline in actual 
yields. Pig raising is an important branch of Polish farming; in the course of 
the years under review there has been a rapid increase in the importation of 
porkers The export of pigs, however, was at its maximum in 1928 and in 
X930 showed a 34 per cent, reduction. The export of pig meat also showed a 
slight reduction. In 1929, pig prices rose, in consequence of the ready sales 
of 1928; but in X930 Poland was heavily stocked, and there was a disastrous 
fall in pig prices: from X929 to X930, the gross return from pig farming was reduced 
by hSlf. In X930, the Polish export of live cattle was nearly seven times as 
large as in 19^; probably because prices fell by 34 per cent. 

Poland is rapidly increasing the cereal export, but at prices v^ch continue 
to fall, thus reducing by one hal^ the gross return. The combination of the 
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decrea<»e in milk prices, pig prices and cereal prices has resulted in the 36 per 
cent, decrease of the total gross return 

In the Soissons district of France the farming is based on the industrial crops. 
In 1929, the wheat crops were extrar>rdinarily abundant: the consumption of 
bread decreased by 10 per cent.; sales were poor, and in 1930, although 
production did not attain the normal level and prices were again firm, the gress 
return from cereal cultivation was less by 29 per cent. The sugarbeet crop 
was very abundant, and the gross return from this crop diminished owing to 
the price fall, altliough to a niticli less extent than that from cereals, and in 
consequence rendering the decline of the total gross return less severe. 

No study can be attempted of the variations in the gross return of the farms 
of Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania The Prague Accountancy 
Office d<K's not supply the gross return, and for the other countries the number 
of the farms are too few for it to be possible to discover in the vaiiations of 
returns the influence of price fluctuations and other similar causes The main 
features of the agriculture <^f these countries may however be rapidly sketched, 
so tJiat any later remarks on the subject of the accountancy results of these 
countries may be better understood 

Taken as a whole, Czcchodovahia is still pre-eminently a rye-producing 
country In Bohemia the quantity of rye produced is double that of the wheat; 
in Moravia wheat and rye arc grown in almost equal proportions. In Slovakia, 
in spite of the Carpathians, wheat predominates, there being 3 quintals to 2 of 
rye The potato has acquired considerable importance it is found for the greater 
part in relatively poor districts wheie the yield of cereals is scanty, namely, the 
sandy soil of the granite heights of Bohemia and the high valleys of the Car¬ 
pathians In the cereal-glowing regions slock breeding is conducted on modern 
lines, with the losult that there is an abundance of meat and dair>' jiroduce 
The large production of wheat and the sheep-breeding of the I>anube plain has 
already given to Czechoslovakian agriculture a somewhat southern character, 
wliile the northern agriculture is represented by the breeding of oxen and pigs 
and by the rye and potato crops. In the direction of fruit-growing, Slovakia 
wilh'its vineyards may be contraste<l with Bohemia, the country of orchards, 
its plum and cherry trees supporting an entire industry for the manufacture 
of preserved fruit, bottled fruit and alcoholic beverages. It is only in Slovakia 
that the vine i>lays a part of any importance: there it covers an area of i8,0oo- 
20,000 hectares. Textile crops are confined to the poor mountainous districts, 
the beetroot, which is becoming increasingly important, taking the first place in 
Bolicmia and Moravia. The lack of means of communication is the principal 
hindrance to the proper working of the splendid Carpathian forests, which repre¬ 
sent an inestimable capital for the Republic. 

Czechoslovakia is one of the countries which export milk and dairy products. 
There was a falling ofi in the exports in X929 but a recovery in the following year. 
I^ive animals, meat and eggs are imported in considerable quantities and, to 
some extent, cereals also. In 1928 the Czechoslovakian peasant farmers sold 
a smaller quantity of live stock products than before, but 1929 and X930 saw a 
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revival in this respect. This applies also to crop products but with the following 
difference: the increase in the quantity sold was greater than was the case with 
the live stock products, but the price of the latter is maintained while that of 
crop production has fallen. 

In the plain of Hungary horse-breeding is much favoured, while pigs 
and poultry are the great resource of the inhabitants of tanyas or isolated farms. 
In the region between the JIaiiube and the Theiss, wheat is not invariably the 
principal crop: east of the Thei.ss, however, it reigns supreme. The farming 
of the Nyirseg is improved; vines are appearing on the hill-crests and tobacco 
i« grown on the richest of the soil. The hilly Trans-Danubian districts have m^ne 
of the aridity of the plain and the agriculture is more varied and gives a better 
yield. In the north, farming is more primitive, stock-breeding is entirely 
neglected and the net return falls below zeio. 

Hungarian agriculture, even on the mo.st carefully cultivated lands, is not 
carried on with the same degree of intensity as in the Borde of Geminpy or the 
Polahi of Czechoslovakia. After the war, however, artificial feeds were more 
largely used in order to compensate for the reduction of pasture and natural 
grass loud. I>?guminou.s forage crops, such as vetch, clover and lucerne, were less 
used than maize and beetroot as substitute for hay. In rq^t) Hungary set about 
increasing tenfold its exports of butter, fivefold its exports of pig meat and 
doubling its exports of cattle. Suddenly, however, in 19J0, it became necessary 
to import eggs. 

The great extension of cereal glowing in Rumania in due to the climate. 
Maize is the cereal of the foot-hill.s of the Carpathians and of the codri of Bes¬ 
sarabia. The new coiichtions of land tenure seem to favour stock-breeding. Sheep 
are mainly to be found in the plains of Muntenia and in the Dobruga. The ox 
is still mainly the draught animal, except in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
where to meet urban requirements—and this is especially the case for Bucarest— 
the peasant farmers have been obliged to turn to the production of milk and meat, 
and have trebled their vegetable glowing. The plum is the favourite fruit-tree 
of the Rumanian peasant; the wine docs not correspond to the quality of the grapes. 
Tobacco-growing is making great progress, while the beetroot has been planted 
in Bukovina and in the north of Moldavia. Sunflower growing is rapidly devel¬ 
oping. 

The exportation of dairy products from Rumania fell almost to zero in.tqzS, 
192Q and 1930 and there has been a heavy reduction in that of live stock. On the 
other hand, the export of eggs increases with extraordinary rapidity. 

In Bulgaria as in Rumania, the export of eggs increases. The export of 
milk, farm animals and meat is, on the other hand, rapidly decreasing. 

The inenrease or the decrease of the gross return and of the farming expenses 
in the four years from 1927 to 1931 have not been parallel. It is sufficient to 
note the gross return resulting from 100 francs of' farming expenditure in 
order to gain an idea of the fluctuations in earning capacity during that space 
of time. The calculation of the index numbers throws still further light 
on this: 
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Tabus IV Gross Return tn percentage of Farmsng Expenses 
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There are- eaeily recognised in these fignres the influences already referred 
to; the favourable influence of prices on the return in Denmark in 
land in X929-30; the discouraging influence of the poor harvests on the return 
in 1928-29 in l^atvia« etc. It will be unnecessary to say more in this 
connection. 

It will be seen that in the Netherlands (Overijssel), in Switzerland and in 
lyithuania, the relation between the gross return and the farming expenses 
remained favourable even in 1930-31. In I^tvia the gross return was very 
high in 1930-31, but the expenditure also increased, and the net return accord¬ 
ingly dropped. 

In all the other countries, with 100 francs outlay the farmers could obtain 
in 1930-31 only a return perceptibly, and in Austria, Poland and France, 
very perceptibly, lower than those of the previous years. The large Danish 
farms, the Austrian farms and those of Soissons in 1930-31 even showed a nega¬ 
tive net return. 

The years in which it would have been necessary for prices of agricultural 
products to be considerably raised, if the gross return was to cover production 
expenses, were accordingly: for the Netherlands and Switzerland, 1927-28, for 
l^ithuam'a and I^atvia, 1928-29, for Finland, 1929-30, and for the other coun¬ 
tries, the year 1930-31 


3, Prices of Agricultural Products, 

Naturally the products of most importance are the products the prices of 
which would have had to be raised. It is known that, expressed in percent, 
of the gross return, the profit (or lo.ss) on total farming assets shows in what 
degree prices should have been raised to ensure the gross return covering the 
production cost. It is then easy, proportionally to the place taken by the sepa¬ 
rate products in the total production, to calculate this increase. This amounts 
to distributing the profit (or loss) on total farm assets over the components of 
the gross retilm proportionally to their importance. The profit will then be 
equal to zero, and the gross return will exactly cover the production cost. The 
results of this operation are shown in the following table. 

At the head of Table V, are placed the countries for which the most import¬ 
ant prices are those of live stock products; next come Estonia, Eatvia, Poland 
and Lithuania where the prices of crop products are gaining an increasing 
importance; then France (Soissons) where live stock production is of very little 
importance, and finally Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania where the economy is 
dominated by cereal cultivation. Graph II shows in what proportions the 
components of the gross return of each country during the period 1927 to 1930 
would have to increase—following on increase in prices—for the gross return 
to cover production cost. 

K 3 q>ressed in percentage of the total increase, the increase or decrease for 
of each of the prices (Denmark and Scoriflnd in 1928-29 and 1929-3^, Poland 
in 1927-26) remaius nearly constant. In Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
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Tabi,!. V — Amount and Pro portion %n which the Cross Return 
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Norway Finland Switzerland and l<atvxa, the pnces of milk would have had 
to carry 40 to 50 per cent of the total increase or decrease in pnces, in Estonia, 
35 per cent in Austria, m 1 /ithuania, Poland and Scotland, 10 to 30 per cent, 
in Hungary Bulgaria and Rumania, 10 to 20 per cent It is in Denmark, Nether¬ 
lands, Scotland and Hungary that the largest increase (or decrease) occurred 
in the pnces of stock farming products As regards crop products, their import¬ 
ance IS practically nil in Denmark and in the Netherlands, it increases progress¬ 
ively from Sweden to Norway, from Norway to Switzerland, and so on, up to 
Rumama Crop products have more importance for the more complex large 
farms than for the peasant farms In France, in the Soissons distnct, live stock 
products have, as already said, practically no importance 
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In 1930, milk prices would have had to be increased in higher proportions 
than other prices in the Netherlands^ in Norway, Austria, I^ithuania and Estonia. 
In Sweden, Switzerland and Scotland, on the other hand, it would be the prices 
of live stock that it would have been necessary to raise in preference; in Denmark, 
milk and pig prices; in Finland, Datvia, Poland and France, the pnces of crop 
products. 

The relative importance, for each country, of the prices of farm products 
—and incidentally also the Importance of the products themselves—^is shown 
in Graph 11, which thus provides a survey of the organisation of farms in the 
countries included, and makes it possible to gain a clear idea of the technical 
side of farms in Europe. 





Graph II — Percentage dtbinbuitoH of losses (or gam^) in each \tar among the lanous groups ot farm products 
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III. — THE vSTRUCTURK OR FARMS IN THE COUNTRIES SUPPLYING 

ACCOUNTANCY RESULTS. 


It has been seen that the pivot of the farming in Scotland. Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Finland, Latvia, Estonia and Austria, 
is live stock fanning, certain countries giving more importance to milk and dairy 
products, and others to stock raising, pig fattening or sheep raising, that in 
Lithuania and in Poland, as well as in Hungary and Bulgaria, crop products 
have almost equal importance with live stock products; that in Rumania and 
in the Soissons district of France, farming is mainly directed to the growing 
of cereals and root crops. It remains to show the distribution of the cultivated 
areas, of capital and expenditure, the organisation of production and marketing 
implied in each of these different forms of farming. 

The countries in which the farms are mainly engaged in live stock produc¬ 
tion reserve large areas for crops, mainly artificially sown grasses; in Norway 
these grass lands occupy one half of the cultivated area In Switzerland i^er- 
nianent meadows predominate owing to the wide range of the mountain grazing 
grounds; but artificially sown grasses occupy one half of the arable land. In 
the Netherlands, extensive tracts reserved for grazing are included in the per¬ 
manent meadows. 

The arable an.*a reserved for these fields of sown grasses diminishes as 
one passes to the countries forming the transition, t, e » where the live stock 
and the crop farming are carried on side by side; the arable area increases again 
in proportion as the farming is directed more towards crop production, until 
in France (Soissons district) it occupies 92 per cent of the cultivated land In 
this last group of countries, the artificially sown grasses gradually give way to 
the cultivation of cereals and of root crox>s. The two countries where the 
cultivation of root crops is most prevalent are France and Scotland. 
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1927-30 

1930-31 

1930-3* 

1930-31 

1930-31 
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The statement on p. 387 shows the ratio between capital represented by land 
and the farm assets 

It is in the ISTorthern countries, as might be supposed, that the value ot the 
lands is lowest in relation to that of the farm assets. The opposite is the case 
as regards value of buildings* 


OOI'NIKV 

Netherlands . 
Hungary . . 
Bulgaria . , . 
Poland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
I/ithuania . 
Austria . . . 
Denmark. . - 
Rumania . . 
Switzerland 
l^atvia .... 
Kstonia . . . 
Finland . . 
Norway . . . 


BuUdlngs in % 
of form >tssct« 

11.73 

14 73 
1645 
22 52 
22 g6 
26 22 
^7 13 
29 15 

29 T9 

30 72 
30 82 

34 45 
42.49 
47 07 


The live stock naturally loses importance in propoition as th'* pic valence of 
artificially sown grasses, and speaking generally, the intensity of ths live stock 
production, disappears. 

The return from live stock production, which amounts to 90 per cent, of the 
total gross return in countries such as Denmark and the Netherlands which are 
mainly devoted to stock raising and dairy production, regularly diminishes as the 
preponderance of this branch of farming disappears; in the countries of mixed 
farming of Central F^urope, Kstonia, Austria, Poland, 14 thuania, Germany, the 
return from live stock production is equal in importance with that from crop 
production Finally, out of 100 gold francs of gross return* the returns ou Hve 
stock products are in Rumania not more than 39 gold francs and in the Soissons 
district not more than 9 fratics. It has elsewhere been noted that the large farms 
have a more developed crop production thgn the peasant farms. The same 
tendencies arc found here 
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The apportionment for the market expressed as percentage of the gross 
return is much larger on laxge farms than on peasant farms. Of the countries 
for which data are available^ those which keep the largest proportion of the gross 
return—nearly half—to meet the requirements of the farm, are Kstonia and 
Finland. Then in a progressively descending order, come I/atvia, Poland, Austria. 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. The true character of Danish agriculture is. 
as already said, a close connection with foreign trade. 

It may be said that the whole of the products marketed by the peasant 
farms of Denmark are the live stock products. The same is true of the sales made 
by the peasant farms of Sweden and Finland. Of the products sold by Scottish 
and Swiss farms, 70 per cent, are live stock products. In Norway, Kstonia and 
in Austria the value of timber sales represents from 30 to 40 per cent, of the value 
of the total sales. 

lyithuanian, German and Czechoslovakian peasant farmers sell nearly an equal 
value of crop products as of Hve stock products. The figures relating to Hungary 
and Rumania do not convey a clear picture of the situation in those countries; 
only a few model farms supply the relevant data. 

In regard to labour, the farm of the countries in which agriculture is highly 
industrialised, such as Denmark, the Netherlands and the district of Soissons, 
do not have a higher expenditure on labour relatively to the farming expenses 
in general, than the countries with extensive farming. 

The farms of the Soissons district use on an average four times as much 
fertiliser as those of other countries; the farms of Scotlar^d and of Germany come 
far behind in this respect. In these two latter countries, the cultivation of pota¬ 
toes and of sugarbeet play a large part. It may be noted how far from modernised 
is the farm in Hungary or in Rumania, the purchases of fertilisers are insignificant, 
as compared with the farming expenses. In Swiss and Austrian agriculture which 
from its mountain character is necessarily extensive, purchases of fertiliser are 
small relatively to the other farming expenses. On the other hand, purchases 
of feeding stuffs are more considerable. The more exclusively is the farming 
directed on live stock production, and the more developed it is in this respect, 
the larger is the expenditure on feeds; in Scotland a fifth of the expenditure, and 
in Denmark and the Netherlands one third is so devoted. 

The large farms reserve more space for fields than do the small farms, and 
cultivate more cereals and root crops in proportion, so that their live stock pro-' 
duction is less, in proportion, than that of the peasant farms. In addition, the 
apportionment they make to the market is larger than that made by the peasant 
farms; the large farms too sell proportionately larger quantities of crop products. 
As regards labour, it is known that the peasant farming actually absorbs more 
than do the large farms. Table VI shows this clearly. The large farm devotes 
a larger proportion of its expenditure than does the peasant farm to purchases 
of fertilisers. 

This subject cannot be further discussed here for reasons of space, and besides, 
it is not the intention here to exhaust the subject, but merely to give some idea 
of what may be concluded from the figures included in Farm Accountancy 
Statistics. * 
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IV. -- THK SUCCESS OR WANT OF SUCCESS OF THE FARMING 
ENTERPRISE FROM THE ECONOMIC STANDPOINT. 

(A) The Net Return. 

It is generally recognised that the net return is the interest on the whole 
farming enterprise. It is made up of the return on the operatoi's own capital 
together with the interest on debts, whether paid or not. Net return is defined 
by commercial or industrial undertakings as what remains after deduction from 
the gross return of the working expenses, including a sum for depreciation, and, 
calculated at the usual rate, the use made of the capital, i. e., interest on debts 
and interest reckoned on the capital sums invested by the operator. The profit 
is called the profit on the enterprise. The net return in the case of farming is simply 
this profit increased by the interest claim for the operator's capital and by the 
interest on debts. 

It is deal that, with Ihe net return rapidly dropping, the farmers of the 
countries shown in Table VII were working all the time mainly to pay their 
creditois, and that when they were fully involved in the ensis, which only began 
in 1930-31, nothing would lemain to them for Ihe interest claim on the family 
capital, and moieover they would have to find the necessary money still 
required to pay their creditors This is precisely what hapt>ened in 1930-31 
to the Polish, Austrian, Estonian and German agriculturists 

It will now be shown, at what rate, in comparison with the bank rate on 
capital deposited invested, the capital employed in agriculture is actually lent. ** 

The net return, as well as the interest return on landlord’s capital, and the 
interest return on land alone, taken at a reasonable estimate, are the three cri¬ 
teria which best admit of the estimation of the success of the farm undertaking. 
In time of crisis however it may occur that the net return is not sufficiently high 
to cover the interest on debts burdening the farm; the farmer is then obliged to 
hand over to his creditors a part, if not the whole, of his earnings. Table VII 
will show what proportion of the capital invested by the peasant farmers in 
the enterprise was left to them, after payment of creditors, in the years 1927, 
1928, 1929 and 1930 respectively. 

There are discoverable in Tables VII and VIII the effects of favourable or 
unfavourable influences that have acted upon the gross returns. In Demnark, 
in Scotland and in Czechoslovakia, in the years 1927 and 2928, in Poland during 
3:927, capital invested in the land had a better return than capital invested 
otherwise at the normal rate. In 2928 in I^atvia, the harvests were so poor 
that farming capital brought no returns. The interest on capital in 1930-31 
nearly maintained the level of the preceding years in Finland, Sweden, Uatvia 
and Switzerland. In some countries, Scotland, Wiirtemberg, Finland and 
Czechoslovakia, the large farms have a higher earning capacity than the peasant 
farms, in Denmark and in Sweden, the contrary is the case. Generally speaking, 
the divergence is constantly becoming more marked between the interest obtained 
on farming capital and that on capital otherwise invested at a normal ratei 
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Table VIT. — Nei Return and Family Capital Return. 




1930*31 



1030-30 



1928 ao 


COUNTRY 

Net 
teturn 
per ha 

In ffoie 
tr 

Interest 
on debts 
per ha. 
in gold 
fr. 

DilTeronce 

Net 
return 
per Ixa 
in gold 
fr 

Interest 
on debts 

1 per ha. 
in gold 
fr. 

Uiftercnce 

Net 
return 
per ha. 
in gold 
fr. 

1 

Interest 
on debts 
per Im 
in gold 
fi 

IJiftcienct' 

1 

t 




A Pl^ASANT 

PARMvS. 




CZECHOSUOV. 

37 .S^ 

34.28 

4 - 3 55 

81.72 

12 04 

69.68 

138.38 

28.04 

110.34 

Swtt/«ri,ant> 

*43 — 

202 — 

4 - 41 — 

253 58 

200 — 

55.38 

186.62 

178.65 

7.97 

Por,AND . . 

15.37 

27.98 

- 12 32 

60.2O 

27.87 

32 39 

86.57 

27.47 

59.10 

Austria . . 

- - 6.78 

12 77 

—19.55 

42.83 

10.48 

32. X 3 

48.19 

9.82 

38.37 

HtTNGARY . 

52.20 

ro 6 q 

4 41.31 

37.26 

10 60 

26 66 

— 

— 

— 

Lituuania 

21 24 

10.81 

4 - TO 4 X 

32.31 

7.^»5 

24 66 

17.11 

4 74 

12.37 

Latvia , . . 

18.72 

3 58 

f 15 14 

24 33 

3 11 1 

21.22 

- 950 

2.72 

— 12 22 

Fmr.ANi> 

32 74 

16.34 

-1 16 40 

34.22 

15.57 

18.65 

41.25 

8 15 

33.10 

Estonia . . 

7.41 

15 «7 

-- 8 4 <> 

IX — 

4.0T 

6 99 

13.93 

18 i6 

— 5.13 

(fRRMANY 

2t> 11 

38 U 


36.68 

57 14 

- -20.76 

- 

— 

- 


H LARGE FARMS 


CzT{cnosi,tJV. 

77.73 

32.06 

4 - 45.67 

95.27 

42.06 

53.21 

123.22 

36.25 

PiNUAND . . 

35.59 

23.17 

4- 12.42 

28.75 

17 62 

11.13 

29.27 

12.66 

Germany . . 

11.68 

70.84 

— 59,16 

_ 

20 47 

______ 

55.31 

34.84 

_ 

— 

_ 


(2?) Interest Return on I^andlord's Capital, 

AND THE YIELD (OR RETURN) VALUE OF THIS CAPITAL. 

By subtracting from the net return the interest claim on the " tenant’s, " 
or operating, capital, the interest return on landlord*s capitalis ohtsLimtd, i. c., 
that on the estxte with buildings but without equipment. It would be possible 
to deduct from this latter the interest on the capital invested in buildings, 
crops and improvements, and thereby to find the interest return on the land alone. 
But the farm estate is usually purchased as it stands, and the interest return 
on landlord's capital is of more practical importance than that ''op the land 
alone. 
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Tabi:«iC VIII. — Net Return in 

% of total Capital employed. 


Me 

t Return in 

% of the onpitnl 

Ar«c»it 


fg 27 > 3 A 

1 T{> 3 S *39 


1 * 9 JO- 3 I 

lank ftttn 

A. 

PKASANT FARMS. 




Dskmark . 

1.78 

6.24 

5-49 

0.42 

4.80 

Okrmakv (WUxtembvrR). 

*•31 

2.43 

1.76 

— 0.28 

5 — 

SWlTZltHLAKO. 

i. 7 -> 

2.63 

^.62 

3.25 

4-30 

AirSTRlA. 

4.41 

2.93 

2.5* 

-0.39 

3 - 

Kstokia. 

3 - 4 .^ 

3.27 

1.88 

1.23 

6 — 

PIN 1 .AN 11 . 

5-10 

3-29 

2.64 

2.59 

8.50 

SWRDFN^ . 

2-35 

2.27 

2.01 

2.09 

5-30 

Norwav. 

1.66 

1.95 

2.13 

r.32 

3 

Pc>I,ANr> . . .. 

6.45 

3.84 

2.63 

0-73 


I^lTlltrANlA . 


1.62 

324 

1.97 

6 — 

IwATVlA. 

2.90 

- i 

2.97 

2.64 

4.70 

Cz^KCIlOSr.CJVAKlA . 

5.83 

512 

2 83 

1.17 

—■ 

h 

bAROK 

FARMS. 




SCCm.AND . ... 

— 

3-35 

4 85 

3-39 

4.70 

I>RmfAKR . 

* 73 

6.35 

4-33 

—0.07 

* 4-80 

<;rrmany (Wtirtcinberg) .... 

- 

3-33 

4*35 

2.IX 

3 — 

PlNX«ANL>. 

4 . 2 (» 

2.41 

2.32 

2.91 

8.50 

SWBDEN . 

1.17 

2.30 

*■47 

0.89 

5-30 

CZRCIIOSI^OVACKXA. 

8.89 

0.28 

4.35 

3.OX 


The yield (or return) value of an estate is the sum obtained when the interest 
return on the landlord’s capital is capitalised at the usual rate. As this 
return is liable to considerable fluctuations from year to year, it is essential, 
when it is desired to make use in practice of the yield value, to take the average 
of a number of years. The yield value is then the sum which the farmer is in 
a position to pay in order that the larm estate he purchases, if suitably wur]cedt 
may become for him a satisfactory paying concern. Here no, regard pal 4 
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TABt^C IX. — Inlere^i Return on Landlord*s Capital and 
Yield Value in gold francs per ha 


COUKTBY 

Xntcrevt Metnrn on landlord « Cnpital 

Yield value and i;<aadlonV« Capital 
(In itollca) 


X 9 SO sx 

1939*30 

19x8 39 

X 93 jr-a 8 

1 X 9 SO 3 * 

X939<3o xgaB 39 xqx 7 x8 


A) PEASANT FARMS 


J>ai 9 UAStK .... 

i^KStUASV (Wiirt- 

- 35 «6 

X27 85 

156 07 

10 31 

747 08 
2»J79 05 

2.663 54 
2,foo 52 

3,251 45 
2.467 80 

218 96 
2,495 45 

emberg) 

—44 89 

7 82 

27 *3 

- 2 52 

—897 80 
1,764 J3 

156 40 
1,804 7 

542 60 
2,957 09 

— 46 40 

SWlTZKRlvAND . 

148 — 

163 03 

92 3d 

27 4 3 

3,288 89 

6,0 30 - 

3,622 67 
5^5? — 

2,052 — 

5 907 — 

609 55 

5 46^ 42 

Austria 

84 

II 93 

23 35 

— 

—656 80 

7 04 

238 60 
J./9T 2/ 

467 - 
2,249 4 


1oroNiA 

-7 71 

— 4 77 

— z 59 

+ I 57 

-I2Q — 

40H OQ 

— 79 50 
390 10 

— 43 17 
57^ 25 

26 17 
772 60 

Fini:.ak£> 

3 02 

3 24 

Xo 82 

30 x8 

35 53 
967 JO 

38 12 
986 79 

12729 

947 40 

355 ofi 
570 JO 


0 76 

25 29 

O03 

9 27 

1*7 55 
1,683 26 

377 17 
1,671 77 

IT3 77 
2,465 45 

174 90 
1,498 8I 

Nori^-ay , 

— 2 86 

38 59 

29 09 

12 13 

- 57 20 

3,774 20 

771 80 
3,881 91 

581 80 

4 262 75 

242 60 

4^4714 

POLAKD 

-17 ax 

24 8i 

50 77 

86 76 

-28683 
2.852 17 

413 83 
2,952 49 

846 17 

1,927 49 

I 446 — 
2.528 13 

Lituttania 

3 68 

16 16 

0 55 


61 33 

269 33 
728 66 

9 17 
781 09 

— 

Latvia . ... 

5 40 

12 94 

—21 59 

3 73 

114 89 
460 29 

275 3* 
402 74 

—459 36 
383 80 

79 36 
422 54 

0 / FCH C>ST.OVA XIA 

12 32 

J3 79 

87 69 

95 38 

—246 40 

2 584 74 

675 80 
2084 57 

1,753 80 
r 93798 

X, 07 60 

2,7 JO 52 


Z#) LARGE P^RMS 


St OTX.AND . . 

39 — 

05 02 

86 19 


829 80 
X,X20 06 

1,383 40 

2 ,J 20 53 

1,833 83 
2.522 75 

— 

WllRTSMRXRG 

17 95 

72 87 

42 63 


359 — 
1,629 82 

1.457 40 
1,660 45 

852 60 
2,585 59 

■*— 

nSNMARX 

-36 8 ^ 

80 14 

136 34 

12 96 

- 767 29 
2,076 92 

1,669 58 
2,089 47 

2.840 42 
2.095 98 

270 — 
*»,257 68 

Finland . . , 

7 79 

0 02 

0 78 

20 17 

91 65 
94 J 66 

0 24 
949 ~ 

9 18 
927 69 

237 29 
87588 

SWBDBN . . 

—21 57 

— 10 45 

5 76 

18 92 

—406 98 
2*506 75 

—197 17 

2.494 ox 

108 68 
1,422 64 

356 98 
2.427 48 

CzX^BOai OVAKIA 

India (Deccan) 
Fanna growing 

34 *3 

i 

52 95 

77 21 

126 27 

68460 
2,859 94 

1.059 — 
2,487 — 

1,544 20 

2.278 57 

2.525 40 
1,262 95 

•ttgatbeet . . 


197 08 




2,642 jj 
9 373 — 



MiAfd fgrfns 

, — 

— 0 91 

— 

i -- 

— 

--758 

— 

1 - 



£»JS 3 =r~-=£JS 


U—r-, 


6,5ao — 

a 
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to the effect of favourable or unfavourable seasons, of temporary rises and 
falls in prices, of passing fluctuations in interest rates. In establishing Table IX 
it was decided not to indicate the sum which the farmers of the different coun¬ 
tries would have had to pay, if they had bought their farms; it seemed more 
important to discover if in certain years the yield value of the estate 
attained the level of the value of landlord's capital, if in other words, it 
attains the level of the purchase value. There is no question of the selling 
x^alue which is subject to the vagaries of speculation, from which protection 
is rightly sought by paying at the time of purchase a price not higher than the 
3ue]d value 

It is seen from Table IX that there is a constantly increasing discrepancy 
between the yield value calculated and the value of the landlord's capital. 
In Scotland, Denmark and Czechoslovakia <mly, and in good years only, has 
the aveiage yield value been the higher of the two values. 

In Switzerland and Norway it i.s the latter value which is the higher; 
ill Switzerland it is the high value of land, while in Norway it is the value of 
capital invested in building, that swells the value of the landlord's capital 

Tahix X. - Profit or Loss of Operator^ in gold Francs per ha. 

COirM'KY 


A. Pl'.ASANT FARMS 


8J.82 
ior» — 

39.51 
3407 
58.28 
60.23 

47.51 

38.14 
6.03 

B. i,ar(;h farms. 

<*aRMANy (WUrtemberg) ., — 51.10 •+• 1.08 — *5,10 

Finland . — 54.5a — 54-60 — 49.88 

34*73 


NltiiivRLands (Overijssel) . 
(iKKMANY (Wilrtemberg) 
SWlTZKRT.AND .... 

AITSTRTA. 

I^STONIV. 

Pint,AND . 

Poland . 

JaTUCANl \. 

1, AT VIA. 

CZKCHOSLOVAKIA. 


M 5 19 1 

1 

- a 1 05 

1 

87 )7 

13 

m 88 

go 87 

—' 47 ^8 

38.70 

— 22.50 

76 80 

— 74.9T 

128.42 

- 92 04 

1 

40 45 

- 29.29 

13.23 

3.92 

134.75 

53.95 



Czrcuoslovakia 


33.01 


4.53 
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(C) The Profit or I^oss of the Operator. 

The difference between the family capital return and the normal interest 
on this capital gives the profit of the operator, if the difference is positive, 
and the loss, if negative. It has no special practical importance, but, as the 
Table X shows, it reveals, as accurately as the other values used for judging 
of the earning capacity of farms, whether the farm affairs are going well or not. 

The operator's loss much increased in 1930-31. less so on the large farms 
than on the peasant farms; in 1928-29 and in 1929-30, the large Czechoslovakian 
farms, and in 1929-30, the large farms of Wiirf em berg, even supplied an operator’s 
profit. The heads of the large farms are primarily endeavouring to make 
their capital remunerative, while the peasant farmers are mainly working to 
draw their subsistence from the soil, and are not so much concerned to know 
whethei the cai^ital sums thej' have invested in their farms have yielded a 
high interest or not. The iJcasant farmer has made his living, has paid his 
taxes and his creditors: he has graj>pled with all his responsibilities. For him 
It is of no practical importance whether the value of his land or of his farm 
buildings is greater or smaller than the value entered in his farm inventory; 
he is only really concerned with these values at such time as he decides to sell 
his farm, ^)r when he becomes the legal heir to it and must make some coni- 
l)cnsation x’ujTiient to his co-heirs. 

V THK SirCCnSv^ OR OTHKRWIBP: ok TIIK KNTTKRl’RRSK 
FROM TIIK vSTANl) POINT OK THK OPKRATOR 

(.1) Tin: SociAi. Income. 

The faim undertaking docs not merely provide an income for the farmer 
himself, which may be called the family farm earnings or income, but also 
X>rovidcs for the employees and creditors, as well as yielding income to the State 
in the taxes eollecled. In other words, a part of the incotne from the farm is 
at the farmer’s own disposal, and the other x>art goes to third parties. The tot¬ 
ality of the income of the farming enterprise is designated in economic scieirce 
as social income. The share of this social income which the farmer, whether his 
enterprise is succeeding or not, must hand over to third parties, consists in the 
wages of the workers engaged by him, the taxes he pays and the interest on his 
debts. It is clear that the larger this share becomes at the expense of the other 
part, the more restricted is the consumption of the family of the operator and 
the more difficult is any saving. The following table XI shows the average 
composition of the social income of farms in a certain number of countries, and 
gives an idea of the way in which the various items of the social income arc 
modified in the course of three or four years. 

It is clear from Graph III that in normal times, one half of the social or 
economic income of the farming enterprise passes into the hands of third parties, 
and that only the other half remains for the peasant farmer himself. An excep¬ 
tion to this is found in Germany, where one cannot properly speak of x>easant 



Tabia XI. — S^eUU Income 


• * 


Taxes 

inUtnBi 

COtTI^TRIBft 

Years 

on debts 


A PEASANT FARMS 

Ksyuhrlamda (Ovcrijsisel). 

193 «- 3 » 

XX.63 

32.90 



2*99 

8.43 


1929-30 

11.19 

32 43 



2.xg 

ft J 5 

('fKKMANY . 

1930-31 

25.15 

58.^4 



8.56 

Ip 86 


1929-30 

29 27 

57.44 



9.06 

T 7 7 Q 


1928-39 

31 27 

57 



9 5 

77 44 

SWlTKHRlvAND . 

1930-31 

20 - 

202 



3*7 

»S 4 f 


1929-30 

3009 

200 



36s 

24 25 


1928-29 

28 xo 

178 <>*, 


ee 

7 62 

2 X 7 VA 


1930- 

II 94 

12 77 

Austria . 


7 97 

# 10 


! 19*9-30 

12 47 

10 


! 

561 

4 7 ‘ 


1928-29 

11 — 

9 82 



4-93 

446 

Estonia. 

1930-31 

2 34 
^45 

IS 87 

x;.sj 


19*9-30 

2 44 

401 



a.28 

3-74 


X93R-29 

2.60 

IS t(> 



2 36 

46.47 


1927-28 

2.06 

If 4 '* 


2.28 

fe.69 

PlNl^AND. 

1930-31 

3.95 

l«-S 4 



167 

i .»7 


1939-30 

4.3ft 

* 5 i 2 



2.16 


• 

1928-29 

6.79 

3*05 

1 

Its 
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ha. and in percentage. 


Wagn 

employee* 

income taleen 

by tbird parties 

Remuneration 
of work 
of family 

on 

Return 

onm capital 

Operator's 

Incomt 

1 43 05 

177 

58 

173 

79 


38 


211 

79 

i 4 ^7 

45 

6i 

44 

6? 


9 

76 

54 

39 

1 45 99 

179 

61 

174 

07 


15O 

77 

330 

8| 

j6 65 

?5 

^^9 


TO 


30 

7 Jr 

8f 

^J 

I 7 «* 92 

256 

4 « 

09 

56 


42 

23 

37 

n 

5? .^7 

^7 

29 

25 

6S 


JO 

97 

12 

72 

188 17 

274 

88 

68 

77 


20 

76 

48 

01 

5 ^ - 3 ^ 

^5 

11 

21 

30 


6 

43 

24 

^7 

183 48 

271 

75 

71 

16 

- 

16 

11 

55 

05 

56 14 


X 5 

21 

77 


4 

92 

j6 

«3 

2X0 - 

444 

_ 

4X0 

— 


41 

_ 

351 

- 

J 7 i 7 

5 $ 

58 

18 

99 


3 

16 

44 

15 

218 
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farnib, as the Berlin Acc<^untancy Office enters in the class of peasant farn s 
all farms with a cultivated area of from 5 to 200 hectares. These German 
farms are closely akin to the groups of large farms of Finland and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia more than half the social income is absorbed by the cost of paid labour, 
so that the family farm earmngs are much retrenched Taking the German 
faims of over 200 hectares, it will be seen that the social income just allows 
the operator to pay his workers’ wages and the interest on his del^s, to pay 
taxes he must encroach on his own capital, the family farm earnings being 
completely absorbed 

Speaking generally, judging from the interest claims, the large farms seem 
to have contracted heavier debts than the peasant farms; taking these latter 
alone, the peasant farms of Switzerland, Germany; Kstonia and Poland arje the 
most heavily indebted. 

Taxation charges are highest in Germany and in Austria and in Hungary 
these charges are also above the average 

With the exception of the countries where the effects of the crisis have 
not yet been fully felt, Switzerland, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, the share of the 
social income passing to third parties perceptibly increased in 1930-31 at the 
expense of that part remaining to the operator, thus limiting his consumption 
or preventing his saving 

The position of the Indian peasant is analogous to that of European peasants 
but while in Europe the rate of interest is still reasonable, in the Peccan, for 
example, interest is as much as X2 per cent., and the peasant in India has to 
pay out from 30 to 35 per cent, of his social income to meet his creditors’ de¬ 
mands. 

It is to be regretted that some countries do not appear in Graph III for 
the reason that not all the factors constituting the $ocial income hatee been 
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supplied in the case of these countries. Since beginning to collect and compare 
the results of the Accountancy Offices, stress has repeatedly been laid on the 
impf)rtance of the Offices supplying all the data that would make it jicssible to 
make a complete international comparison of the Cv>nditions of the farms of 
difterent countries. It is to be hoped that this is now understood and that 
in the near future the Offices will supply as part of the valuable documentation 
now forwaided also the particulars hitherto not included. 

Social Income per hectare. 
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For the countries not apxxearing on the graph the total figure for social 
income has on the other hand been supplied and the detailed analysis would 
undoubtedly follow the same course as for the farms of the countries appearing 
in the graph. The short table on p. 403 shows clearly that in 1930-31 the 
social income per hectare of the farms of these countries has perceptibly decreased 
as in all other countries. 

While the social income diminished, the cost of wage labour increased in 
1930-31 as in the other countries: 


Cost of Paid Labour in per cent of Social Income. 


COUNTRY 

192^-38 

X 938-39 

X939-SO 

ZQ30-3X 

A. 

PEASANT FARMS. 



Dbnmark . 

41,30 

30.40 

34.5 ? 

43.65 
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Franck . 
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52.23 

102 07 

Dknmark . 

50.21 

43. TO 

49 . 2 g 

68 46 


As in Germany, the heads of the large Scottish, French and l>anish farming 
undertakings have been obliged to expend so much on wage labour that, if the 
expenditure on taxes and interest on debts be added, the social income would 
not be large enough to cover all. The large farmers of the Soissons district like 
tho.se of Germany had not, in 1930-31, even enough income to pay their workers. 

The share of the social income which has to go to paying taxes increased 
in the following proportions: 


Taxation in per cent of the Social Income. 
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It is thus to be noted as a universal phenomenon that the sums which the 
farmer must set aside out of his total income for paying taxes, his workers and 
his creditors, increased to a very disquieting extent from 1929-30 to 1930-31; 
the large land owners have even been obliged to use part of their own capital 
to meet these liabilities, since the social income of the farm was insufficient for 
the purpose. 

In any choice of examples from Farm Accountancy Statistics, it would be 
easy to show that the level of the social income depends on natural and economic 
conditions, and on the direction taken by the farming systems. In present con¬ 
ditions of production, the level of the social income depends on the extent of 
the yields in kind, the level of the prices of farm products and the extent of the 
actual expenditure. 

As has been seen, the extent of the share of the social income that goes to 
the operator, i, e,, the family farm earnings, is of capital importance for the pea¬ 
sant farmer, since he has to live on that. In normal years he is able to consume 
the whole or to save a part to add to his own capital. In years of crisis, the 
staying power of the farms is measured by the number of work days of the fa¬ 
mily. The fewer extra hands the peasant farmer need engage, the greater will 
be the share in the social income which will come to him and the better he will 
be able to support the crisis. 

The degree of indebtedness is also a matter of importance. 

This seems to be a convenient stage at which to consider the question of 
family farm earnings, or income, which it is proposed to compare, failing exact 
information as to the amount of actual consumption, with the earnings of a farm 
worker. 


(B) Kamii.y Farm Farnings. 

The family farm earnings, or income derived from the farm, is the safest 
available guide for estimating the degree of success obtained by the farm, if 
regarded from the standpoint of the farmer himself. It represents his consump¬ 
tion, or rather his potential consumption, apart from any encroachment on his 
capital. This is a matter of primary importance for anyone who looks to the 
land to maintain himself and his family. Here it is not proposed to deal with 
large scale farms where the family earnings are of secondary importance; our 
observations on that subject have moreover already been given. 

The family farm earnings are made up of a fair remuneration for the work 
performed by the family and the return on its own capital. The farmer, as 
already said, may consume the whole of these '* earnings, " or only a part of 
them, putting the rest in his stocking, or in other words, saving to that extent. 
Hence the family earnings by themselves do not show the true position of 
the peasant farmer, and must be compared with the consumption as shown in 
Table XII. 

The consumption, as we have computed it on the basis of rural workers* 
wages, is not the true consumption, that is to say the consumption which it is 
possible accurately to calculate from the farm records, but which is not included 
in the data supplied by the Farm Accountancy Offices. The consumption estab* 
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lished by ourselves represents roughly the average consumption of a farm work¬ 
er's household such as would involve neither a reduction nor an increase in liis 
ordinary budget. The true consumption will in fact be either larger or smaller 
than that so estimated. For example, as regards Switzerland, it is higher* 


1930-11 1929 10 

Family consumption.5863 505 o 

Kstimated consumption.4662 4574 


The Swiss peasant has thus spent on the maintenance of his family 5863 
francs in I 03 ^» whereas he could normally have lived for a expenditure of 46(>2 
francs only, and the amount of the saving, instead of being 701 francs only as 
shown on Table XII, might have been as high as 1902 francs per farm. His 
standard of living was thus higher than that which the farm earnings, or income, 
allowed; he spent 5863 francs, whereas he had available only 5363 francs; hence 
he w'as obliged either to draw upon his capital to the extent of 500 francs, or to 
find 500 francs of additional earnings. 

The reader will now understand that our calculation represents the savings 
which the rural workeis of the countries shown in Table XII would have been 
able to effect when living in normal conditions, and not the savings they 
have in fact made, which we are unable to calculate since the actual family con¬ 
sumption is an unknown quantity. Table XII merely shows whethei the rural 
worker was in a position to set aside a certain sum from his earnings for adding 
to the family capital. 

In all the countries, family farm earnings showed a falling off between 
1929-30 and 1930-31; in Kstonia, Finland and Poland, there was also a fall in 
wages, and savings were consequently reduced. In Poland in 1930-31 the rural 
workers were obliged to cut down their budgets, and to live most sparingly, in 
order not to be forced to encroach upon capital, and accordingly their position 
has become critical. The negative results shown for I^ithuania and I^atvia 
in 1928-29 are due to the fact that during that year the harvests in the two 
countries were very poor. 

In the cattle raising and dairy farms of Switzerland, Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, savings on the part of the rural workers ceased completely in 1930-31. 
In Czechoslovakia the western part of the country is more prosperous than the 
eastern where natural condition.s are much less favourable. Speaking generally 
the farms that have the most varied kinds of cultivations have shown the greater 
power of resistance, while farms mainly given up to vine growing afford the 
best chances of effecting saving. In Switzerland the type of farm offering 
most security has an area of from 10 to 30 hectares, while in Poland the hold¬ 
ings on which the cultivator has the best chance of saving are those of the South 
and centre of the country. 

No exact comparison can be drawn between the family farm earnings on 
the Punjab farms and those on the Deccan farms, the data of which have been 
Supplied. In the former case, farm earnings are resekoned without reference to 
indebtedness, while in the latter family farm earnings correspond exactly with 
the definition followed. In the Deccan the farms growing sugarcane provide 





Tabxa XII. — F»m&y Farm 


COUNTRIES 

Region, Slae 

Fatally farm eandnga in gold ft. 

and •nb-groups in the farming synlera 

1930-31 

xsap^SO 

A. OROUPmO BY COUNTRIKS 




Germany . 


1,094 

3,208 — 

SWlTZKKUAND. 


5 » 3«>3 — 

5,698 — 

At J STRIA . 


1,867 — 

3,640 — 

Estonia . 


1,996 — 

2,737 — 

F1N1.ANIJ . 


2,093 — 

2,419 — 

POUANU . 


804 — 

1,488 — 

Lithuania . 


1,321 —- 

2,060 - - 

Latvia. 


a, 49 d — 

2,824 — 

CzSCHOSI<OVAKlA . 


2,598 — 

4,033 — 

Hungary . 

. 

a,}i2 — 

2,125 — 

Biting ARIA. 

. 

2,078 - - 

3.435 — 

Rumania. 


641 — 
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B GROUPING BY FARMING SYSTEMS 




I — Averages. 

Farms mainly engaged in live stock production 




(iBRMANY. 


1.403 — . 

2,240 — 

SWITZBRUANO. 


5,086 — 

4.763 — 

Austria . 


1,079 — 

3 . 75 « — 

CZECU 08 I, 0 VAK 1 A. 


2,097 — 

3,626 — 

Fini«and . . . . .... 


2,093 — 

2,419 — 

* It, — Sub-groups. 




Germany; 

Entensive pasture farms. 

Grass and pasture farms. 

Northwest (20-50 ha.). 
Bavaria (5*20 ha.) . . 
West and South {5*20 

ha.). 

West and South (ao-ioo 

b*). 

Bast ( 5 - 5 c> liA-) • • * 
East (50-aoo ha.) . . 

1.295 — 
1,272 — 

2,299 — 

1.534 — 
2.322 — 
— 1,138 — 

1.937 — 
1,681 — 

2,704 — 

a,86o — 
2,496 — 

— 5IP — 












































COUNTRIES 

and »ub*grottps in ibe farming aystem 


Family farm camlaga In gold fr. 


Switzerland; 

Cattle breediQK taniib. 

Farms of alpine diaractcr. 

Kxclu^ivdy grass tarnis. 

Farms growing mixed forage crops . . 

Austria: 

Catile breeding farms. 

Farms engaged in milk production 
Farms engaged in milk production 

CzKt hoslovakia: 

Farms undertaking milk production . 
Farms undertaking milk production . 


Region, aisc 


Throughout country . 
Throughout country . 
Thruu^out country . 
Throughout coimtry . 


Throughout country . 
Without alp pasturage 
With alp pasturage . . 


West. 

liast. 


II. — AVKKA(iKS. 

Mixed live stock and crop farms 

(fKRMANY (Wiirtembcrg). 

Switzerland. 

Austria. 


rr - Sub-groups. 


Austria 


III. — Averages. 

Farms mainly engaged in crop production. 


Throughout with alp 

pasture. 

Without alp pasture . 


(rEKMANY 


Air. STRIA . . . . 
C/ ECU OSLO V AKIA 


in — Sub-groups 


Germany: 

Faniis growing several cereals 

Farms growing several cereals 

Farms growing several cereals 
Farms growing several cereals 
Farms growing sugarbeet . . 

Farms growing sugarbeet . . 

Farms growing sugarbeet . . 
Farms growing sugarbeet . . 


West and South (5-20 

ha.). 

West and Soutli 20-xoo 

ha.). 

Fast <5-50 ha.) . . . 
Fast (50-200 ha.) . . 
West and South (5-20 

ha.). 

West and South (20-100 

ha.). 

Fast (5-50 ha.) . . . 
Fast (50-200 ha.) . . 



X930-3Z 

1990*30 

3.815 — 

4,Q09 — 

4,141 — 
6,265 — 

5.047 — 
3.929 - - 
4.191 — 

765 — 
1,310 — 
1.055 — 

3,8x1 - - 
4,121 — 
3.671 — 

2,316 — 

1,153 — 

3.888 - 

1.171 -- 

1,800 - - 

3.618 

4,716 — 

5.523 

2,007 — 

3.53« 

2,721 — 

I 965 - 

4 -177 
i 440 ~ 

1,987 — 

2,231 - 

2,040 — 

3,609 - 

2,692 — 

4,108 — 

2,700 — 

3.430 — 

a,570 - 
2,717 — 

— 2,476 — 

2,928 — 
2.531 — 
— 1.399 — 

3,6x1 — 

3.548 — 

3,74^ — 
3,*3a — 
470 — 

i.aoo — 

3.978—• 
4,120 — 
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t UlU 

Consumption calciilutcd on hasiis 
of rural workers' wage 


Savings in gold fr 


g*8 39 

1930 31 

19 S 9 30 

X02S j*j 

1930 31 

1929 30 

1938 29 


4.378 “■ 



— 565 — 



^ 036 - 

5.171 — 

4.354 — 

— 

— 2O2 - 

093 - 

— 

1 78 » - 

4.478 — 

— 
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- 337 -- 

— 

- 

. 

4.520 

4.050- 
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1,745 - 

132 


2 77 t) — 

1.075- 

1,081 - 

1.313 

— 310 - 

2 I 40 

i.i2:f 


1.438 — 

1,4O2 — 

1,4O2 

— 12«- 

2 ,f .50 

2,021 

2 778 — 

1.402 

1 514 - 

1.514 - 

— 347 - 

2,157 

1,2(»4 - 


1.787- 

1,705 - 

1,413 

520 — 

2 183 - 

1 02O- 

^ 018 — 

l,zn(i — 

5"1 

920 

- 53 

0()7 - 

1,008 — 

1 + 5 t “ 

3.130 — 

3,071 

2,770 — 

- 1,321 - 

547 - 

1,075 - 

1 1<>o -■ 

4 . 424 - -* 

2 8()0 - 

— 

292 — 

2 054 — 


J 7 if> - 

i. 3 ;o — 

I. 413 

1 3|8 

028 ^ 

2,125 

2,308 — 

1 f> 7 « 

1,242 — 

T,5oS — 

1 , 343 - 

I 470 — 

2,c>fM7 

2,335 


1,384 — 


1,420 — 

581 — 

2,10 \ - 

2,154 

_ 

. 

_ 



_ 

_ 


T.498—■ 

1,573 

1.440 — 

542 - 

2,050- 

2,885 - 

4 ,t >04 — 

1.823 

1,040 — 

1,438 

869 — 

2 4O2 - 

2,500 - 


_ 

_ 

— 
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_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 
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COUMTRJKS 

•nd sub-groupn in tht lamriiig «3nitem 

... 

XegUm, stte 

^sially fsm eataiags <a gold hr, 


^——V 

rptO’^So 

Czkcuo$i«ovakia: 




Farms growing sugarbeet . 

West. 

3,121 — 

4 . 37 * — 

Farms growing sugarbeet . 

East. 

2,006 — 

3,028 — 

Farms growing cereals and potatoes . . . 

West. 

3.033 — 

4 . 7*5 — 

Farms prowing cereals and potatoes . . . 

East. 

1,340 — 

2,230 — 

IV. — Averages. 




Farms engaged in fruit growing. 




6witzeri«ano. 

. 

6,474 — 

6,068 

Austria . 

I 

*.745 — 

, 3.579 — 

V. — Averages 


. 


Other types of farms 




Austria. 

. 

9*3 — 

3.953 - 

C. GROUFINO BY REGIONS AND BY 




SIZE 




Switzsri:<and: 




Farms op to 5 ha . 

Throughout . 

2,949 — 

3 , 4^8 

Farms fr. 5 to 10 ha . 

Country. 

3 . 7*7 — 

3 . 9 fjO 

Farms fr, xo to 15 ha .. 

Country. 

3 .»H — 

4 . 9*8 

Farms ir. 15 to 30 ha. 

Country. 

6.699 — 

6 , 7*5 

Farms over 30 ha . 

Country. . 

6,628 — 

7 . 57 ^ 

PoZfAm). 

South 

794 — 

*.* 3 * 


East. 

704 — 

*,»04 - 


Centre. 

966 — 

i,8ir- 


est 

62a — 

X.W 3 - 

Latvia. 

Vidzeme. 

1,766 — 

2 . 74 * — 


Kurzeme. 

2,123 — 

2,426 — 


Zemgale ....... 

3,005 — 

3 . 5*0 — 


Latgale . 

1,476 — 

2 . 05 ?'- 


Below ao ha .... 

1.831 — 

3.115 

• 

From 20 to 50 ha. . • 

2,105 — 

2.533 - 


Over 50 ha . 

2,426 — 

3.491 - 

India Punjab . 


671 — 

*,065 -- 

Deccan . 

Farms growing sugar- 




cane 

— 

781-^ 


Mixed farms . 


174*^ 

ir . mrr 
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farm I 

CowuDipUoit CElculEted OA twain 
ct runt worimn' wages 

flavtngs in gold fr 


1946 49 j 

* 99 P f*'" * 

— 

1938 99 

X 9 SO 31 


1928 10 

1 

*.784 - 

I 805 — 

1,84* — 
*.444 “ 

1,865-. 
*.36*— 
1.676 

1,330 — 

I 651 - 

1.134 - 

1.526 — 

I 080 — 

1,337 — 

301 — 

1.194 — 

96 — 

2,706 — 
1.667 - - 

3.039 — 
906 — 

a.790 — 
3,319— 
2,443 - 
1343 

• 

10 020 — 

4.943 — 

4.34a — 

6,487 — 

1,532 — 

1,736 — 

4 431 - 

4 ^^43 — 

1,676 — 

1.303 — 

1.431 — 

1,069 - 

2,076 — 

3,312 — 

3 339 — 

I.a 94 — 

I 449 — 

1 330 - 

— 371 — 

2,304 — 

3,009 - 

3,o0g — 
3 . 8 * 9 -- 
4,608 — 
5.439 — 

7.55a — 

3 897 — 

3 . 8 a 5 - 
3,821 — 

3.74a — 

4,069 — 

4,043 — 
3,926 - 
3,907 — 
3930 — 

4.711 — 

4.039 — 

3,908 - 
3,796 - 
3920 - 
4 773 — 

— 948- 

- 98 - 

1,393 — 
2.957 — 
1.959 — 

_ ,77 — 

34 — 

1,021 - 

3,805 — 
3.865 — 

~ 970 - 

— 89 

813 - 

I.3I9 — 
3,777 ~ 

i. 53 » — 

1.414 — 

a,x (>4 — 

afisg — 

783 — 

819 — 
9*7 — 

I,Ztl - 

886 — 
963-- 
1.004 — 
1,183 — 

I 046 —- 
1,170 — 
1,385 — 

1.413 — 

9 — 

— I15 — 

39 — 

— 489 — 

243 — 
141 — 
813 — 
703- 

486 — 

344 ■* 

879 - 
1.239 — 

x,o3fi — 
t .»48 — 
*. 984 “ 
T.SW — 
*. 499 “ 
*.S^“ 
*.408 — 

*. 9?9 — 
1,948 — 

3 ,ia 6 — 
1,948 — 
1.974 — 
1,47a — 
1,88^ - 
1.955 — 
3,184 — 

3 108 — 

2 003 — 

2036- 

I 514 — 

1937 - 
1,990 
2,079 — 

— 153 - 
173 — 

1,110 — 

74 — 
8- 
387 — 
478— 

616 — 
478 — 

I 546 — 

379 — 
233 — 
578 — 

1.307 — 

— 1,070 - 

— 64 — 

— 133 — 

— 126 

— 438 - 

— 448 - 

— 676 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





663 — 

— 
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469 — 
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a better standard of living for the cultivator than is possible for the hoJd^'s 
of the mixed farms from which the income Ls somewhat slender. 

If now we deduct from the family farm earnings, the interest, reckoned at 
normal rates on the family capital, the family labour earnings will be obtained. 
To make it possible to compare these earnings with the wages of a rural worker, 
the family labour earnings will be divided by the number of working days given 
by the members of the family, expressed as man-days, and there will thus be 
obtained the family labour earnings per man-day. 


(f>) Family FvAbour Karnincs. 

Peasant operators’ farms are suited for the investment of the work of the 
I>easant farmer and his family rather than for the investment of capital. The 
laboui earnings, or wages, that remain for the operator after deductiug from 
the farm income the interest on his pwn caintal, are of more direct concern to 
him than the net return on the farm. Hence in this section of the present study 
dealing with the labour earnings, peasant farms only will be taken into account. 

Table XIII shows that, even before the crisis, the peasant farmer in all 
the countries enumerated earned less than the labourer who worked for 
him. In Czechoslovakia however the peasant farmer succeeded in earning a sum 
about equal to the wage of his labourers. Tlie years 1928-29 and 1929-30 were 
also good years for the Danish agriculturist, and his work brought him in 10 gold 
francs per day, while he was i)aying only 8 gold francs to his labourers. In 
I^atvia and Switzerland family lal>our earnings slightly increased during 1930-31, 
or remained at the level reached in 1929-30. In the light of these statements 
the picture presented by Table XIII is one of disaster, l^'amily labour earnings 
per man-day in 1930-31 fell so low that they approximated to zero point, and, 
in four cases out of eleven, disquieting minus results appear. 

In the Netherlands the farms mainly engaged in live stock raising are those 
which have given the best return for the peasant farmers' labour; in Switzerland 
and in Austria the vine growers have obtained the best results. I'olish farms 
in the west, which in 1927-28 gave the highest earnings, showed the worst result 
in 1930-31. It has just been noted that in X^tvia family farm earnings in- 
crea.sed from 1929-30 to 1930-3T. This unexpected result lyatvia owes to its 
“ Courland granary '* in the fertile region of Zemgale, where the peasant farmer 
has managed to obtain a return for his labour which is higher than the wage 
of the rural workers. 

It is to be observed that, as usual, the farms on which conditions are most 
favourable are those with an area between 10 and 30 hectares; the results for 
Denmark and Switzerland make this fact quite clear. Farms of over 30 hectares 
during the year 1930-31 showed very poor labour earnings in Switzerland, and in 
Denmark actually minus results in this respect. 

A comparison should now be made between actual family labour earnings 
and wh^t should be a fair remuneration of the peasant farmer and his family 
calculated on the basis of the wages of farm workers. 
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COUNTRY 

Pair 

rexaunemtlcm 
of the farming 
family 
in 1930*3 X 

Family labour 
earniuRB 

in xg3o-3i 

Difterc ncc 

1 

SWlTZ«Rr,AND. 

0 

310 — 

[n gold francs iiar ba ) 

207,27 I l<»2.73 

IvATVIA. 


28,04 

15,18 

ICSTONIA. 

58,42 

23.56 

31.80 

DUNMARK... 

161.53 

20,50 

141.03 

Fini^anu. 

79.71 

8.34 

71.37 

At^stria. 

84,05 

— 10,90 

01,05 

C/lfiCiroSl^OVAKlA. 

153.03 

— 16,10 

169,13 

URTUMlll RG . 

I TO, 1 5 

24,06 

134.19 

POT.ANU... 

74.49 

— 79.05 

153.51 


The difference between the family labour earnings and the fair wage claim 
foi the family labour varies between 15 and 170 gold francs per hectare. This 
difference has relation to the number of days worked by the family. The 
greater the number of family working days per hectare, the more marked is 
tliis difference, as shown bv the following figures: 


eolNTKY 

UifTcrence 
between fair wxgc 
claim iind 
the familv labour 
enmlngs 
(in 

gold francs pci ha) 
in X930-SX 

Family labour 

per liu 

iu X930 3x 
(in wotk doys) 

CzKcrr<JSi:,ovAKrA. . . . 

169 13 

50 31 

Poi.anu. . . . . . 

153 54 

45 96 

Dhnmakk. 

141 03 

19-33 

WCRTKMBnRC . 

134 19 

20 92 

SWlTZKRIyAND. 

102 73 

39 48 

Austria. 

94-95 

35 15 

FimvAMu . 

71-37 

27.25 

Estonia. 

34 86 

18 41 

Latvia. 

Z5 18 

12 90 
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Tabz«« XIII. — Family Labour Earn4f$g$. 



9 maMr lAbotit Kamiafs In gold fmnco 
per mon-ofty 


XQOO'SO z9«8-09 X 907 -a 8 


A. GROUPING BY COUNTRY. 


B. GROUPING BY SYSTKMS OP FARMING. 

I. — Fakms maini;v skgagbd m wvs stock production. 


II. — Mixed i,ive stock and crop farms 


Coot of XiAbovr In jpold ffnneo 
per man-day 


X 930 - 8 > I 19 * 9*30 I z 9 « 8 -a 9 X 9 s 7 -s 8 


NKTllttRI«AND8 (Over> 
i3aael). 

0.73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Germany (WUrteni- 
berg) . 

X 06 

923 

10.83 

348 

8 36 

8 xa 

8 42 

Denmark. 

— 1.15 

1.29 

2.15 

0.31 

5.27 

5 17 

4.68 

8 W 1 TZERI.AKD . . . 

5*25 

5.91 

4-35 

a.87 

785 

7.70 

7.72 

ATT STRIA. 

— 0 31 

X a8 

1.33 

— 

2.39 

2.42 

2.35 

PSTONIA. 

1 z8 

1.70 

X.83 

a.XX 

3.17 

3.47 

3 5 b 

PlNlyAND. 

0.31 

— 

— 

3.13 

2.9a 

4.37 

4 13 

Norway ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5*42 

S 62 

590 

POI^AND . 

— 1.7a 

0.07 

0 9X 

— 

1.6a 

X 78 

2 07 

r^lTHTTANIA .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

a.aa 

2 19 

2 65 

Latvia. 

a.aa 

1 79 

— 

X 09 

3 39 

338 

3.42 

CZBCUO&I.OVAKIA . . 

— 0.3a 

X.48 

1.72 

2.34 

i *«4 

3.75 

2 40 

Httncary. 

T.xa 

0 67 

— 

— 

2 6a 

4 32 

— 

Bm4GARTA. 

0.49 


— 

— 

1-45 

a.17 

— 


Nbtux:ri«ands (Over- 
ijssci). 

0.9X 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

SWITZXmT 4 AND . . . 

5 37 

— 

— 

— 

7 60 

— 


Austria. 

— 1.19 

1 26 

0 57 

— 

2.29 

2.54 

2.5X 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA . . 

— 0.10 

Z.48 

I 48 

1..30 

2 88 

2 65 

a.27 


Netherlands (Over- 
ijwel). 

— 0 X5 

— 

— 

— 

5.19 

— 


WilRTEMBERO . . 

— 1.15 

1.29 

a.X5 

0.31 

5.27 

5*7 

4.68 

Switzerland . . . 

4.78 

6.20 

4-49 

4.84 

7-43 

483 

— 

Austria. 

— 0.09 

1.43 

1.49 

— 

a.32 

2.38 

a.27 
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Denmark and Wiirtemberg form exceptions to the rule, "'but in these two 
oases there are factors other than those indicated which take effect. There is 
nothing surprising in this state of affairs: the peasant farmer undoubtedly earns 
proportionately less, the larger the number of members of the family working 
on the land. 


vSUMMARY. 

In the course of this article, a detailed study has been undertaken of the 
documentation collected from 1027 to T930. In the first place, the problem of 
the representative .character of the number of the farms has been handled under 
its two essential ast^ects, theoretical and practical. In establishing size classes 
of net leturn for I^enmark, Norway, Sweden and Vinland, it appeared: that the 
distribution of the farms among these classes seems to be governed by the law of 
errors, that the greater part of the results are concentrated around the average 
and the median, that the number of resttlts greatly diverging from the aver¬ 
age is as small as this divergence itself is large, that the result would not be 
altered if a certain number of farms were added to those already under consider¬ 
ation, and finally that our annual averages correspond to the relative averages 
of the whole of the country and maj’^ be compared to those of other years. Tak¬ 
ing the empirical aspect of the probletn, it was asceitained that the average 
comi>osition of the farms remains the same in the most diverse respects, when 
these averages are established, For, when the number of farms is sufficiently 
laige, provided the selection is made taking care to avoid any collection of 
data having a special tendency, no important variations are found in the 
distribution of the lands, in that of the arable area, or in the constituents of 
the capital engaged in the farm. These stable averages are obtained whenever 
accountancy results are possessed of at least one in 1,000 farms throughout one 
country; nearly but not quite representative averages arc obtained with 0.3 
per thousand or 3 per 10,000 farms, but if the number of results falls as low 
as o 2 per thousand or 2 per 10,000 then they can no longer be said 'possess 
rejiresentative character. It is opportune here to add the remark made by 
Dr. Fensch, Director of the Berlin Accountancy Office, viz., that “it is not so 
much the number as the selection and grouping of the farms that confers on 
them a representative character. “ The farms included in Farm Accountancy 
Statistics are however selected as being among the most representative. 

^ After having thus indicated clearly the value, from the standpoint of inter¬ 
national comparison, of the results of farm accountancy, the examination was 
undertaken of the variations, from 1927 to 1930, of production costs, gross returns 
and net leturns. 

{a) Costs of production, from 1927 to 1930, were seen to diminish in Scot¬ 
land, the Netherlands, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, Kstonia, and Norway, 
and in France from 1929-30 to 1930-31. In Germany, Finland and Poland, 
costs of production increased in 1928-29 to fall Again later. In I^ithuania and in 
lyatvia, they increased in 1930-31. in lyithuania in comparison with those of 
1929-30, and in Latvia as compared with those of 1927-28. Finally in Sweden, 
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the costs of production on peasant farms increased in 1929-30 and in 1930-31, 
wliile the costs on large faniis slightly rose in 1928-29, to fall later below the 
level of the 1927-28 cost>s. The fall of costs of production is diie to the limi¬ 
tation of reducible expenses (labour costs, purchases of fertilisers and feeds, 
administration costs). Tn the Netherlands, in Switzerland, on Austria, in Norway 
and in Ivithuania, the reduction has been in fatnily labour, resulting in the rural 
exodus; in the other countries, on outside lalxuir costs (in Kstonia, Finland and 
Poland especially, where there has occurred the twofold restriction of the num¬ 
ber of work-»days, and of the wages of workers). As regards the expenses that 
it is not -x^ithin the fjower of the farmer to reduce, prices of building materials 
seem to have fallen in Scotland, Switzerland, Norway, I<*rance, Ocrmaiiy, Finland 
and in lyithuania, and especially in the Netherlands. The interest jiayineiits 
on capital have a considerable importance in I^'inland, Poland and in I^itliuania. 

(i>) The gross returns, as noted everywheie, except in lyatvia fell sharply 
in 1930-31. In five countries, Netherlands (Overijssel), Denmark, Switzerland, 
h'inland, Sweden, the gn^ss lettirii increased in 1928, or in 1929, to decrease again 
111x930-31; in two countries, Ivithttania and Latvia, it was mainlained or it in¬ 
creased in 1930-31; in seven other countries, it siiiii>ly diminished fioiii 1927-28 to 
b*) a more or less marked extent; finally in I^atvia, it fell in 1928-29 to rise 
subsetiiieutly and progressively up to 1930-31. The five first countries engage 
jirincipally in live stock production, milk, pig and cattle breeding. The fall in 
the returns from Latvian agriculture iii 1928-29 was the result of the jxior har¬ 
vests. In 1929-30 the volume of live stock 3>ioducts ^old rose by 22 per cent 
while sales of crop products increased in volume by 140 tier cent., so that the gro.ss 
return also increased. Lithuania, from year to year, increased its exports of 
dairy products in such proportions that dairy pro<Uiction increased by 25 percent, 
and reiimined remunerative in sjute of the fall in milk prices. From being an 
iniixirter in the jjrevious years of cereal.s, L,ithuania suddenly liecaiiic in 1930 
on exporting country. This is the reason why the gross return from the 
ryithuaniaufarm, although not as in Latvia increasing, was maintained at nearly 
the same level as before. 

In the last group of countries, the gro.ss return of farms follows, from 1927 
to 1930, a more c^r less regularly and rapidly de.scendiiig course. Here, dairy 
production no longer takes the leading place. The gross return fell in Scotland 
where the prices of cattle and sheep fell disastrously; in (Germany, where the 
I^rices of live stock and crop products fell at the same time; in Austria, where 
live stock i>roduction diminished, and the sales of timber were poor; in Kstonia, 
where the production of milk and milk iJ>rices fell; in Norway, where export¬ 
ing difiiculties had caused a reduction in milk prices and in pig prices, and where 
timber was sold to less advantage; in Poland, where milk and cereal prices and 
the prices of sugarbect had all fallen very considerably. It may be concluded 
that the countries in which, in 1930 particularly, there had not been a reduction 
in the gross return of their farms or where there had been a vslight reduction only, 
are those which mainly engage in dairy production and which are well organised 
for the marketing of dairy products, viz., the countries exporting large qjiantitles 
of dairy products. 



(c) The increase or decrease in the gross return and in the farming ex¬ 
penses have not run on parallel lines. In the Netherlands (Overijssel), in Swit¬ 
zerland and in I^thuania, the ratio between the gross return and the farming 
expenses has remained favourable, even in 1930-31. In I^atvia the gross return 
rt>se considerably in 1930-31, but the expenses also increased and the net return 
fell. In all other countries, it was only possible for farmers, by an outlay of 100 
francs on farming exi>enscs, to obtain in 1930-31 a net return perceptibly and, 
in Austria, Polan<l and Krance, very perceptibly lower than the net returns of the 
X>rcceding years. The large Danish farms, the Austrian farms and those of the 
Soissons district even gave in 1930-31 a negative net return. 

'rhe years in which in would have been necessary to make the largest increase 
in the prices of agricultural products to make the gross return cover the production 
costs, are thus for the Netherlands and Switzerland, the year 1927-28, for I^ithuania 
and lyatvia, the year 1928-29, for Finland, the year 1929-30, and for the other 
countries, the year 1930-31. I<vXi>ressed in percentage of the total increase, the 
increase of these prices remains nearly constant. In Denmark, in the Netherlands, 
in Sweden, in Norway, in Finland, in Switzerland and in I^atvia, milk prices would 
have had to carry from 40 to 50 per cent, of the total increase in prices; in Kstonia, 
35 per cent ; in Austria, in T^ithuaiiia, in l^oland and in Scotland, 10 to 30 i^er 
cent.; in Hungary, Hulgaria and Rumania, xo to 20 per cent. The largest increase 
ill i>rices of live stock products would have been necessary in Denmark, the Ne¬ 
therlands, Scotland and Hungary. The importance of jirict^s of crop products 
is practically nil in Denmark and in the Netherlands; this importance is seen to 
increase progressively as one passes from Sweden to Norway, from Norway to 
Switzerland, from Switzerland to Finland, from Finland to lyatvia and Kstonia. 
from Kstonia to Austria, from Austria to Lithuania and Poland, and from that 
last to Scotland, then to Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. Taking 1930 
separately, it would have been necessary to increase the milk prices in larger 
proportions than the other products in the Netherlands, Norway, Austria, 
Ivithuania and in Kstonia. 

In Sweden, in Switzerland, in Scotland, it is the prices of live animals and of 
meat that would have had to be raised in a larger proportion; in Denmark milk 
and pig prices; in P^inland, lyatvia, Poland, l-i^rance the prices of crop products. 

Thus the pivot of the farming is stock farming in Scotland, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Finland, Katvia, Kstonia and 
Austria, coitoin countries giving more importance to milk and others to stock 
breeding and fattening; in Lithuania, in Poland, in Hungary and in Bulgaria, 
the crop products have nearly as much importance as live stock production; in 
Rumania and in the Soissons district the farming is mainly wheat growing and 
cultivation of root crops. 

In countries in which the farming is mainly live stock farming, large tracts 
are reserved to crops and especially to artificially sown grasses; on the mixed 
farms the area of the fields is less, and then again becomes larger as the farms 
tend more to grow commercial crops. The apportionment of products for 
sale on the market is larger on the large farms than on the peasant farms. 
The peasant farmers of Kstonia and Finland keep half the gross return to meet 
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the requirements of the farm; the proportion marketed increases progressively 
for the following countries in order: I^atvia, Poland, Austria, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands and Denmark. The whole of the products sold 
t>y l>anish farmers are live stock products; in Sweden and in Finland, nearlv 
the whole; in Scotland and in Switzerland, 70 per cent.; in Lithuania, Oerniany, 
Czecho.slovakia, 50 per cent., of the maiketed products are live stock products. 
In Norway, Kstonia and in Austria the sales of timber represent 30 to 40 per cent, 
of the total sales. 

On farms in countries where agriculture is highly industrialised, as in Denmark 
and the Netherlands, and in the Sois.sons district, the expenditure on labour, 
in comparison with general farming expenses, is no larger than in countries 
where farming is extensive. The farms of the Soissons distiict use on an avexage 
four times as much fertili.ser as those of other countries; the »Scottish and German 
farms ore much beliind in this respect. The expeiidituie foi feed represents 
in Scotland the fifth part, and in Denmark and the Netherlands, the third part 
of all the other expenses. 

Among the difficulties occasioned by the crisis may be reckoned the losses 
borne by the peasant farmer. The proceeds of his farming find their way to 
his creditors in an ever increasing prox>oition. In 1930-31 the interest on capital 
could be maintained at the same level as the average of the preceding years 
only in Finland, Lithuania, Latvia and Switzerland. 

The gulf is widening between the yield value and the original purchase value 
of the landlord’.s capital, the former diminishing with th» net return fiom which 
it is derived. 

The loss of the operator greatly increased in rOJo-31, less so on the large 
farms than on the peasant farms 

In normal times, about one half of tlie social and economic income passes 
into the hands of thiid parties, and the remainder is retained by the farmer. 

With the exception of the countries where the effects of tlie crisis were not 
as yet fitlly felt, viz., Switzerland, Kstonia, l»'inland, Latvia, the share of the 
social income passing into the hands ol third parties definitely increased in 
193^-3^ the exx>euse of the sliaie remaining to the farmer, limiting his 
consumption or his savings. The large landowners have even been obliged to 
draw on their own capital to complete the amount which they have to imy 
out to third parties, since the social income had become inadequate. 

During the years of crisis, the staying power of the farm is thus reckoned in the 
number of work days of the farming family. In proportion as fewer emx^loyccs 
are taken on, the larger will be the dhare of the social income coming to the family. 

In all countries, the family farm earnings (or income), viz., the paft of 
social income that is kept by the farmer, diminished from X929-30 to 1930-31. 
Saving was more and more reduced. The position of the peasant in Poland became 
critical from this point of view. Generally speaking, the farms having the 
most varied type^ of cultivation are the ones that have made the best resistance. 
Vinegrowing farms afford the best opportunities to the peasant farmer for saving; 
farms from xo to 30 hectare's in Switzerland and in Denmark and from 20 to 40 
hectares in Finland offer the most security. 



Kven before the crisis, the farmers of all the countries were earning less 
than the employees they engaged. The farm family labour earnings per man- 
dav diminished so far in iQ3o-ji that they approach zero; and niol-e disquieting 
still in the proportion of four countries out of eleven the average restilts are 
even minus quantities. 

In the Netherlands the farmer’s own labour is best repaid on the farms 
^J^gaged mainly in live stock pioduetioii; in Switzerland and in Austria, the 
vinegrowing farms, in Switzerland and in l>enmark, the farni.s between lo and 
30 hectares. Farm family labour earnings increased in I^atvia from 1929-30 
to 1930-31, thanks to the granary provided by Courland, the fertile region of 
Zemgale, and to the reduction of the number of work-days of the farm family. 
The labour eainiiigs are also much below the fair wage claim of the farmer and 
his family, and are the lower the larger the number of members of the family 
working on the farm. 

J. Desi^arzks. 
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SYSTEM OF AORICITLTURAL CREDIl' IN ITALY 

I. - Tnic imNi>AMicisrT\i, i‘uincii*lks. 

The system oi aj^riciiltur.il erc^lit in Italy is the result of a process which 

h.is i)asse(l thion^h a nunihei of ex peri menial phases. From tht‘ v<My bej^inm’ngs 
ol tile Kiiigclom ol Italy, the neeessit> has been recognised oJ furthering tlie de- 
v^elopmeiit t)t tins special loim ol assistance to agricultuie. Tlu‘fiist law dealing 
wilh t lie subject w*is that ol June rSf>Q, No. 5O0, which empowered the Govern¬ 
ment to authorise the ioimatioii of institutions for the carrying on of agricultural 
ciedit oj^ei.itions and empower<‘d these institutions to issue, as lepreseiiting the 
oi)eiations effected, beaiei bonds designated as huom af'rari. These bonds however 
which were payable at sight weie not well adapted for supt>lying funds h>r any 
other th.ui short term o])erations, and in consequence the lesults obtained from 
the legislation were small. Attention was theieiipon directed on other methods 
with a view to making sonu' con.sideTable t><>rtion ol the nation.d .savings available 
lor agiicultuie, and it appeared that the best means of securing this object would 
be to introduce into agiicultural credit operations strict forms of real guarantee. 
This was the principle on which was based the Law of 2.5 January 1887, No. 4276, 
which abrogated that ol T 80 q and authorised agricultural credit opeiations to be 
earned <m both by all ordinaly and co-operative credit institutions and by the 
s.ivings banks, 'I hese institutions were given jiower to raise the necessary 
funds by iiieaii'^ ol the is,sne of agiieultural bonds, a jxiwer which however ha.s 
never been exercised. Subsequently a number of other measures were adopted 
in succession, for the most part of a regional character. As a consequence of 
tliis .somewhat loosely knit and fragmentary legislation, a certain disproi^ortion 
was noticeable in the working of agricultural credit in the various regions and 
]>roviuces, some of wliich derived no advantages from the special measures. 

At the moment when the National Government put forward a wide pro¬ 
gramme for the general rein vigor a ti on of agriculture after the effects of the war 
and the post war crisis, the state of affairs was as described and the reform of the 
legislation on agricultural credit appeared to be a matter of urgency. This was 
accordingly carried out by means of the Koyal Decree-Law of 29 July 1927, 
No. 1509, converted into law 011 5 July 1928, No. 1760 (i). 

Provision was thus made ft>r creating, with the object of giving effect to 
the rcifonu throughout the whole of the national territory, a wide organisation 

(i) Amendmcnta were ninde by the Ko3ral Dccrec-Law 39 July I9a8, No. 2085, converted Into 
law 30 I>eccmber 1938, No. 3x30; rcgulutlons were itwued by Ministerial Decree of 33 Jaifuary X938 
and amended by a subsequent Ministerial Decree of x6 June X938. 
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with full technical and financial equipment, ba.sed essentially on ten regional 
institutions and a National Consortium, with functions shortly to be described. 

It may be stated in advance that the practice of agricultural credit in Italy 
has gradually come to conform to the following principles: 

(i) credits are granted ned merely to the landowner as such, but to whoever 
directs the working of agricultural land, in other words to those actually carrying 
on farming; 

{^) in iJarticular facilities are granted to operations supported by forms 
of real guarantee (liens with right of priority, pledges, mortgages), not exclud¬ 
ing opeiations on x^^^rsonal security; 

(j) theie is a tendency to adjust with increasing rigour the total of the 
loans to the actual reqiiiietiietits of the farms ; 

(4) the land for which the loans are made must be i)recisely defined ; 

(5) the objects for which the loans are made must be stated in advance 
and subsequently checked; in other words care must be taken to maintain a check 
on the use to which the sums advanced are jnit, so that there may be a full assur¬ 
ance that these sums are being effectively utilised for the x>urposes of production; 

(6) the agriculturist is considered in the twofold aspect of the individual 
ill isolation and the individual in association with others for the better satisfaction 
of common economic needs or the better x>erformanee of certain types of work. 

(A) Agricultural Credit Operations, 

Agricultural credit operations are of two kinds: credits for current cultivation 
needs and those for inix^rovenients. 

Ciedit for cutrent cultivation needs include: (1) loans for faimiug in general 
and for the utilisation, maiiixnilatioti and transformation of the ])rodiicts; loans 
for the purchase of live stock, farm machines and faim inixdemeiits: (3) a<ivaiices 
on x>h*dge ot agricultural x>T‘f>ducts deiiosited in idaces of x>nblic oi x*’'ivate store; 
(4) loans in favour ol agricultuial organisations and associations: {a) loans foi 
the x>i'rchase of requirements fc»r members' farms; (6) advances to members in 
the case of utilisation, transformation and joint sale of their products. 

lyoaiis and advances coming under headings (i), (2) and (3) may be made 
either to individuals, or to organisations and associations directly farming lands 
under a legitimate title or under an agreement of any kind. 

I^oaiis for current cultivation needs may be made in kind as in cash, but in 
view of the necessity of ensuring that these are actually applied to agricultural 
X>urx>uses, it is prescribed that preference be given to advances in kind whenever 
the x^u.rx3ose i>£ the advance makes this x>ossible. 

lyoans for general farming and for the purchase of live stock, farm machines 
and farm imi>leineuts, must be kept within the limits of the actual requirements 
of the farms; this iiroviso being dictated by the consideration that the facilities 
and guarantees sX)ecificd by the law are intended only to assist oi>erations under¬ 
taken ill the strict interests of agricultural production, l^oans for the purchase 
or maintenance oi live stock iii excess of the normal requirements of the farm, 
in cases where animal husbandry is carried on whether in view of the live stock 
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products, or in the form of breeding or rearing stock, may t>e granted within the 
limits in which the industry rei>resents a rational complement to ordinary fann¬ 
ing, or when the land cannot be utilised except for pasture. 

The manipulation, transformation and utilisation of the i>roducth may form 
the object of loans for current cultivation needs, in so far as they rei)reveii1 a 
subsidiary and conijdemeiitary activity of a farm, and do not constitute* an inde- 
I)endent industrial activity. The advantages of loans for these purposes aie 
extended also to organisations and associations undertaking the manipulation, 
transformation and utilisation on a joint basis of the products coming from 
members* farms. 

Advances on pledge of agricultural products deposite<l in places of public 
or private store are granted exclusively in favour of the growers in the event of 
a delayed sale or failure to sell the pioducts; these advances must not exceed 
three-fifths of the current value of the deposited goods and must be reduced or 
exlinguishe<l even before the due date, if the goods have been either partially 
or wholly witlulrawn from store, oi have suffered deterioration of any kind. 

The second category ni ojjorations is that of loans for the permanent iin- 
piovemeiit of farms. The following aie the purposes indicated of such advances: 

(1) making of plantations and changes in the system of cultivation; 

(2) constructiem of farm rt>ads; 

(3) levcllitig of land, tei racing, etc.; 

(4) const ruction of wells and stock drinking troughs, of walls, fences 
and other means of enclosing farndaiid; 

(5) construction and conditioning of rural buildings intended for the hous¬ 
ing of farm workers, for the shelter of live stock or the conservation of farm stores 
and jirodncts, as well as for the manipulation of these latter; 

(6) construction of woiks for siqiply to farms of drinking water and of 
water for irrigation purposes (i), also of works for levelling, draining and stabilis¬ 
ing ol lands; 

(7) applications of electricity to agriculture, corrective work on moun¬ 
tain lands, reafforestation and any other work directed towards the pennaiienl 
improvement of farm lauds. 

The loans and advances here indicated may be made not only to individuals, 
organisations and associations which own or farm lands in virtue of a title which 
liermits the execution of works of such a kind, the assumption of the obligation 
involved in the loan with provision of the required guarantees, but al.so to improve¬ 
ment and irrigation consortia and the like which undertake the carrying out 
of agricultural improvement and reclamation woiks in the interests of the 
members. 

(i) In regard to irrigation, in the event of the owner or manager of lands to be irrigated not 
providing for the execution of the special works required, or when the natmc of Uie lands makes 
it advisable, the loans for the purpose may lx* made also to companies, organisations and individual 
contractors who are in a position to provide the plant and the labour. Similarly, the advances made 
for the application of elecii icily to agriculture may also be granted to companies and^ corporate 
bodies who will make provision for the installaqons ond works in connection with the imdertaklng. 
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The following are considered as being oi)erations of agriculturaJ improve- 
tnent credit: 

(i) Purchase of plots for the formation of small farm holdings; by this 
is to be understood property forming a holding complete in itself but not exceed¬ 
ing the total area which can be normally cultivated by the family of the owner 
while not less than the minimum area required for the pn)per conduct of a family 
undertaking, lyoans foi the purchase of land for small holdings may be granted 
to oigaiiisations nr associations as well as to individuals; those to individuals 
arc subject to ascertainment of the technical qualifications of the applicaiJt and 
to the general conditions lieing such as to ensure that purchase and manage¬ 
ment of the holding in (piestion are not being based solely and t*ssentially on 
the credit applied for. lyoaiis to organi.satitms and associations- i)referably 
taking the form of c< 3 -operative societies among the persons concerned-which 
purchase farm lands for the purpose of distribution among diiect cultivators so 
as to establish small cultivating owueishii), are granted subject to the submission 
of a comprehensive scheme for rej)arcelling and consolidation of the lands, such 
schemes to be adapted to local conditions. (Irants of loans in either f)f the cases 
mentioned are not to exceed two-thirds of the value of the lands, as estimated 
for puriHises of security. 

(:») Purchase of lands, payment of rents and other charges due and con¬ 
version of any mortgages iucurre<l for the purpose of i)ermanent improvement 
of the farmlands. 

(3) Construction and adaptation of buildings joint tise in stmage and 
distribution of farm requisites and farm prodticts, ami for housing live stock; 
this type of loan may be granted c>nly to organisations or associations legally 
constituted, consisting of farmeis who for the most part aie farming their own 
lands. 

In general, to obtain an improvement loan it is essential to present a detailed 
scheme t)f the impiovements contemjdated, with an t'stimate, also in detail, *>1 
the expenditure involvetl. The loan is granted only subject tc3 the aseertaiii- 
nient of the technical and economic advantage of the operations ]>ro])osed- T/oaiis 
are to be made in instalments whenever the nature of the operations an<l of 
the work to be done allows a gradual utilisation of the sums loaned. 

(H) Form of the Opcrutions. 

All loans for current cultivation needs are ellecled by di.scouiiting agrienl- 
ftiral bills of exchange ” {cambiali agraric)', such a bill is, for all legal purposes, 
equivalent to an J)rdiiiary bill of exeliaiige and should indicate the pur]>o.se of 
the loan, the farm land to which it relates or the place of deposit of the products 
that are to be utilised, transformed i>r jjreserved, and finally the guarantees 
•securing the loan. 

Improvement loans, on the other hand, are usually granted on the basis 
of the terms of the relative contract, and on j)rodnction of mortgage guarantees 
or other guarantee approved by the lending institution as adequate. When how¬ 
ever the nature of the improvements, the sums involved, or the manner of carry- 
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ing them out make it advisable, these loans may also be made by the method of 
discounting agricultural bills of excliange. i^rovided that the time taken by the 
operatii)n does not exceed five yea is. 

(C) Limita to the Period of the Loans. 

The folh>wing rules hold good in respect to the i)oriod fcir which the various 
loaii*^ are granted, boans for the fciiming of lands and lor the iitilisatit>ii, mani¬ 
pulation and trcinsformatioii of tln‘ pioducts. fall due respectively at the time of 
harvest oi on thc‘ coni]>letioii of the utilisation or transformation of the i>roducts. 
However, exceptionally, instil lit ions ])roviding agricultural cicnlit may be author¬ 
ises! (Royal Decree October T0.'5f>, No. T415, converted into law of 2() December 
T9JOi t7^7) to extiMid the peiiod of this t>'pe of loan even beyond the time 

td haivt‘s1 or the comidetion of the utilisation (»r transformation of the pR>duct 
oiK'e onK’ and not bevoiid six nirmths tiom the dm" date, when this extension is 
essential ftjr the prot<.‘ction of the matket an<l ol the credit. 

Iv<»ans foi the ])uichase of live stock, farm machines or imjdements are 
extinguished in annual iiivstalments not <'xct.‘e<ling five. 

Advances t>n pledge of iaim products iall due at the time when the sale of 
t h(" pToducts can be effected without loss t«) the produceis. 

A period of not more than six imniths is fixed foi loans to agricultural asso¬ 
ciations }oi the purt'hase ol farm re<|uisites f*)r membeis' farms or for advances 
to membersin thecaseof joint utilisation, transloimation and saleoi 1 heir products; 
on (‘XpiiN’, howevau, of this jieriod tlu" loans may be taken u|>, w’holly or in part, 
by me,ins ol bills ol excluinge leleaseil by the individual members. 

As leg.irds tlie dm at ion of inipjovtaneiit t'redit, the loans m.ide in the fonii 
ot bills ot exchange mu-it, without exception, be extinguished within live yea is; 
bill tlu" l<*ndmg iiistii ntioii is emi>oweied - whenever on account of circumstances 
as indicated abox'e the extinction of the obligation resulting from the bill of 
exch.inge within the jieriod assigned would be impossible or too biirdensfime for 
the boiiower - to agiee to the c'retlit i>j>eia1ioii itsell being transformed into a 
loan, the teinis i»l the relative contract being first agreed. TlU" amount of 
such iimilgage lo.ins caiiuol exc*eed ()o per cent, of the sum t*oires])oiidiiig to the 
value ol the loan, as estiinatt*<l lor ]»nip«>sesof security before the initiation of the 
iinjirovemeiits, increased by the value ol improvements; they are rei>ayable within 
a luaximnin ]>eriod of thirty ye.irs, by means of the system of amortisathm with 
halt-yearly paynieiils, inelusivi" of capital, interest and subsidiary charges. The 
date foi ctmiinencenient ol the amortisation maj" be fixed also for tlie peritul suc¬ 
ceeding th.it of the last instalment of the loan ]Kiynients, i. c., .it the peiiod when 
the ini])rov^ements become remunerative, but in any case may not be fixed lor a 
date later than five 3'ears from such payment. 

(J>) 77 /r (ittaranfccs. 

Sjiecial interest attaches to the provisions in regard to gnaiantees, the 
geiier.al principles of which may be indicated as follows: 

(l) I^ouns intended to meet the expenses of the ordinary maimgement 
of the farm (expenditure for seeds, fertilisers, spraying materials, etc., lubricating 
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It should be noted that the lending institutions may make good their claim 
on products and on chattels over wliich they have an agreed or a statutory lien, 
even after the products and chattels iii question have been removed from the farm, 
provided they take the necessary action within sixty days of such removal. 

(H) InsUtutions Empowered to Effect Agricultural Credit Operations. 

Italy hjis been divided into ten zones, in each of which a special credit insti¬ 
tution is at work, anthorisod by law to effect agricultural credit operations, and 
also called u]>on to co-ordinate and consolidate agricultural credit operations carried 
out by the local bodies. These ten regional or interregional institutions are: 

(i) In tile three Venetian provinces: Agricultural Credit Section of the 
Federal Institute of the Savings Banks of the Venetian Provinces; and for agricul¬ 
tural long term improvement credit, also the Section of Agricultural Credit of the 
Mortgage Credit Institute ior the Venetian Provinces, headquarters at Venice. 

{z) In Ivouibaidy, the Agricultural Credit Section of the Savings BaiikvS 
of thelvi^iiib.ird l^roviiices, with which may be associated the saving banks and the 
institutions eTn|x>wered to effect agricultural credit operations in the same i>n»- 
viiiccs; headquarters at Milan; 

(3) In Piedmont, the FcKleral Institute ol Agricultural Credit for Pied¬ 
mont, formed by the Institute of Benevolent Institutions of S. Paul {l^fitufo delle 
Operc Vic di S. Paolo), the savings banks and the institutions emi>owere<l to carry 
on agricultural credit operatunis in Piedmont; headquarters, Turin.; 

(4) 111 lyiguria, Federal Institute of Agricultural Credit for I^iguria; head¬ 
quarters, luiperia; 

(5) In Kuiilia and Romagna, the Agricultural Credit Section instituted at 
the Savings Bank of Bologna, with wliich are associated the savings banks and 
the Federal Institute of the Province of Feriara for the effecting of agricultural 
credit operations; headquarters, Bologna; 

(6) In Tuscany, the Federal Institute of Agricultural Credit, formed 
by the Monte dei Paschi of Siena, the savings banks and institutions, empow¬ 
ered to effect agricultural credit operations in Tuscany; headquarters, Florence; 

(7) Ill the provinces of the Marche, Umbria and Uatium, the Agricultural 
Credit Institute for Central Italy; headquarters, Rome; 

(8) In the provinces ot the Abruzzi, Molise, Campania, Apulia, T^ucania 
and Calabria, the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Naples; headquarters, 
Naples; 

(9) In Sicily, the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bunk of Sicily; head¬ 
quarters, Palermo; 

(10) Ill Sardinia, the Agricultural Credit Institute for Sardinia; headquar¬ 
ters, Sassari. 

Tile National Bank of Uabour is emp<iwered by law to effect agricultural 
credit operations for current cultivation needs and for improvements over the 
whole of the Kingdom of Italy. 

The communal banks of agricultural credit are also empowered by law to 
effect agricultural credit operations within their respective areas. 
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Authority to effect agricultural operations for current cnllivation needs 
and so far as there are funds available for long term utilisation, also credit opera¬ 
tions for agricultural improvements, may be applied for from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forests by savings banks, Monti di Pietd, ordinary and co-opera¬ 
tive credit institutions, agricultural consortia, agricultural associations legally 
constituted, and by the National Service-Men’s Institute {Opera Nazionale pet i 
Comhattenti) (i). 

These institutions, provided with means adequate for meeting the needs 
of their own respective fanning clientele, must specify the sum which they can 
make available for agricultural credit, and the area in which they proi>ose to operate. 

Other institutions which are not in such a position but can however do valuable 
work by acting as intermediaries in the agricultural credit operations, may be 
empowered, by Decree of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, to supply 
credit for current cultivation needs in agriculture as intermediaries of the respec¬ 
tive regional institutions. 

The available funds of the legional institutes, which mainly engage in opera¬ 
tions of credit for current cultivation needs and short term imijrovement credit, 
would be liable to a gradual dwindling if tied up in operations of long term im¬ 
provement credit. With a view to avoiding this result, a National Consortium 
for agricultural improvement credit has been foinied, mainly intended to supply 
the funds for large scale land improvements and for the more important recla¬ 
mation and irrigation operations. Thus, while the flow of the agricultural credit 
which is to meet the working requirements and the minor improvements of farms 
IS directed, thanks to the system aheady explained, to any required point by 
institutions with a more ciicuniscribed sphere of action and accordingly a more 
immediate acquaintance with local agricultural needs, the credit for land im¬ 
provements on a large scale emanates from a single central institution which is 
in a position to examine the proposed improvement schemes in relation to the 
general requirements of Italian agriculture. 

The capital of the Consortium, which is a non-profit making institution under 
State supervision, is 282,5^)0,000 liras, subscribed by the members who are: the 
State, the savings banks, the principal insurance institutions and the large credit 
institutions which engage also in the flnaiicing of agriculture. It is thus equip¬ 
ped with the special machinery that enables it to judge how far the proposed 
operations in respect of which application for loans is made correspond to tech¬ 
nical requirements and to economic practicability. The loans are granted against 
guarantees on real property, mortgages or the equivalent, on farmlands having 
a value as estimated for the purposes of security more than twice the amount 
of the loans requested. 

With a view to reducing for the benefit of agriculture the cost of credit, 
the Slate contributed to the payment of the interest on the loans at a rate normally 
equivalent to 2 5 per cent.; this constitutes a further guarantee of the operations, in 
respect of which there are moreover special privileges and exemptions from taxation. 

(1) The snortage cxedit ixuititutions and the Katicnial Faechit,Institute of Social Insumncc may 
also be authotlaed to effect agricultural credit operations for improvemeuts. 
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In connection with the loans granted against guarantees on real property, 
the Consortium issues debentures for a thirty year period repayable by half-yearly 
instalments. 

The Consortium, in addition to effecting loan ox>eratioiis for agricultural 
improvements in favour of private individuals or single organisations, has been 
called upon: (a) to grant loans ft>r the extinction of bnrdensomc agricultural 
liabilities, in acconlance with the procedure to be indicated under the next liead- 
ing; (/>) to undertake, in conforuiil^* with the principles which will be later de¬ 
scribed, financing operations f<ir minor imx>roveiueuts effected on the farms of 
specially deserving farmers, who may have recently facilitated, by means of 
loans of capital, important imx>rovenieut works; (r) to grant loans to consortia 
formed among tiwiiers foi the execution of comprehensive schemes of land 
reclamation; (<f) to discount credit operations for small imijrovements effected 
regional institutions rei^resenting the Consortium locally, with a view to the 
prevention of any embarrassment of the activities of these institutions by a tying 
up of their funds in long term credit oi)erations. 

From ro-iW to the end of rqjj loan ai>plications to the nunibei of i.Sbq were 
X>resented to the Consortium for a total sum of 2,(>64,011,088 liras, and 84^^ loans 
were granted to a total of 8 j4,(>o(),t 87 liras, the sei)arate amounts for dilTeient 
pnri>Ohes being 246,302.567 liras for rural buildings, 0^.378,303 liras for minor 
improvements of lauds, 37,818,304 liras for roads, 157,341.575 liras for irrigation 
plant, 81,688,781 liras for plantations, 07,485,074 liras for extinction or conversion 
of agricultural debts contracted on burdensome terms, and 115,500,683 liras 
for minor imiiroveinents carried out on the farms of agriculturists who have 
deserved well of the State. 

II. - Agrictm,tttu4t, CRriiiT Knactmknts ror Mi:ktin(; 

RGKNT CoTmTINOKNCIUS. 

On the appearance of the economic crisis, the National Government lelt the 
ncH'eshily of adopting .special measures designed to lender less onerous the conse¬ 
quences as affecting the rural classes; these measures closely follf>w the new polic^^ 
in this respect imposed by the needs of the time, anil complete the framework 
regulaling agricultural credit in Tt.aly. Among these stand out as of special import¬ 
ance the measures enacted for the luainteiiance of wheat prices, for the conversion 
of burdensome agiicullural liabilities, for enabling repayment of agricultural 
loans for cuneiit cultivation needs to be effected by iiivstalmeuts, for granting 
ol extraordinary contributions in favour of agriculturists of special merit and 
for relieving the burden ol mortgage indebtedness. The jiurport of each of the.se 
enactments may now be explained in detail. 

For the maititenance of wheat juices, the savings banks and the institutions 
authoriseil to operate agricultural credit were requested to make advances to 
growers at low rates of interest, on pledge of the ]>roduct. Such operations liave 
been easily effected wherever there were in existence general warehouses or even 
ordinary store places; the former enable the farmer readily to obtain discount 
of the warehousing certificates; the letter render possible the collection of quantities 
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of wheat by means of advances, on delivery, of about four fifths of the current 
value, and the stibsequent sale effected jointly by the organisation in <inestion. 
In localities where there are no warehouses, the credit institutions, in order to 
overcome the difficulties involved in the valid constitution of the ])ledge, cithei 
required another signature of a solvent party as guarantee of the agricnltiiral 
bill of exchange or arranged for a bill to be subscribed, secured by pledge of wheat 
stored in the store places of the grower, apt>ointing howev’'er, in that case, as guar¬ 
dians of the pledge local agricultural organisations which give full assurance 
of ccnupeteuce to act in this capacity. These organisations themselves are for 
the most part authorised by the cretlit institutions and the growers to sell the 
grain which is the object of the pledge at the most suitable moment, distributing 
among the growers the sums receiv'ed, after having deducted the amoitnts due 
to the lending iusliltilions. lu the season the savings banks have granted 

advances on wheat for more than 500,000,000 liras. 

With a view to facilitating the construction of cereal silos, the law of jf) "May 
rq.53. No. 730, made provision for .1 contribution loi ^uch works equal to 35 jjer 
cent, of the estimated cost, and in the event of its being necessary to hav’e recourse 
to t'redit for the provision of 50 per cent, of the expenditure, a further contri¬ 
bution ol 3.5 pel cent, yearly is arranged for, to be adjusted on th<* inteiest 
pa^mients, such additirmal contribution to run for not more tbaii 35 years. The 
formation of voluntary consortia of growers lor the purposes erection and 
management of the^jc silos has been under consideration. 

The measure tor facilitating the extinction or conwrsion of debts contiactecl 
on burdensome terms (Koyal Decree Law' of 34 July ig'jo, No. 1152) finds its justi¬ 
fication in the unsatisfactory jiositiou in which, owing to the fall in prices fif agri¬ 
cultural ])roducts, a large number ot glowers found themselves, who since ic>33 
had uiulertakeii import tint improvement works on their lands and had contracted 
short teini loans at high rates of interest with piiv.ite or other credit institutions. 
The Deciee-Law" refeired to, amended by another dated 22 July iq.5-. Nc». loOq, 
pif)V'ided that to growers ,uid to consorti.i lor lanil leclam.itioii and irrigation, 
who or wliicli, within the period from i January iq33 to December 1938, 
might have contracted loans on buidensoiiie terms for the api>rovcd execution 
of works designed to effect laiiil and agricultural imjnovements cif lands belong¬ 
ing to them or situated within the reclamation areas on which the consortia 
operate, might be granted special mortgage loans, repayable in 35 y«‘ais, for the ^ 
extinction of the said loans. The State coiitiibutes to the payment of the interest 
on these loans to the extent necessary to ensure that the annual charge for amort¬ 
isation and interest falling on the grower does nc^t exceed 7.5 percent. Similar 
assistance may be given also in re.spect of the oiiginal loans wdienever they are 
converted, in such a manner that, by agreements between lender and borrriw'er, 
the interest to be met by the borrower does not exceed ().5 per cent, yearly. This 
contribution in aid is paid for that remaining jieriod of the original loan subse¬ 
quent to I July IQ31, and in any case for not more than 25 years. 

The growers have made extensive use of these facilities: the applications 
for conversion have numbered more than 1,250 for a mass of debts amounting to 
over 250,000,000 liras. 
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In the present phase, however, of reduced returns, the growers experience 
serious difficulty even in meeting the loans contracted for current cultivation 
needs. To relieve these difficulties, permission has been given (Royal Decree 
l#aw of 15 May 1931, No. 632) to repay by means of five-yearly instalments 
the loans for current cultivation needs made by agricultural credit institutions, 
and, in the province of Ferrara, if made also by ordinary credit institutions, and 
still in course on 15 Ajiril J931. Moreover in respect of the loans so treated, 
a State contribution huvS been granted for the payment of the interest in the 
maximum propt)rtion of 3.15 per cent. The debts to be thus paid in instalments 
with State assistance amount to 180.000,000 liras; in addition there are further 
debts so treated to the value of 20,000,000 liras towards the payment of which no 
State contribution is made. Hence debts to the total amount of 200,000,000 liras 
have been dealt with in this way by the law. 

In view of the fact that the crisis has affected more lastingly the better farmers, 
those, that is to say, who have made great financial sacrifices to improve their 
farms, it has seemed right and proper to provide some special form of assistance 
for the benefit of these. The measure of 15 ay 1931, just referred to, conferred 
liowers on the Minister of Agriculture and Forests to make an extraordinary 
contribution, up to a maximum of 3.5 per cent, yearly for 25 years, in favour 
of growers, organisations and associations, for credit operations entered upon 
or to be entered upon in the interest of agriculture. Such grants are made con¬ 
ditional on the recognition of special needs and of exceptional claims for consider¬ 
ation in view of merit acquired through the systematic and progressive practice 
of farming, as also on the recognition of the importance to the interests of national 
economy of the completion of the schemes initiated by these individuals or 
organisations. 

These enactments of an extraordinary but general character have been sup¬ 
plemented by a number of measures designed to relieve the situation in certain 
xones or in respect of certain branches of agriculture more severely affected by 
the crisis. Taking a brief survey of such measures, some emphasis may be laid 
on the measures adopted for making practicable the conversion of mortgage loans. 
This conversion is greatly facilitated by the existence of the Italian legislation 
of mortgage credit (Daw of 22 December 1905, No. 5Q2). Having in fact recog¬ 
nised the borrower’s right to repay in advance of due date the loan formerly 
contracted at a higher rate of interest and to obtain at the same time a new loan 
of the same amount at a lower rate, the law ensures to the borrower for the whole 
period of the loan the lowest rate of market interest quoted at any given time. 
This works for the benefit of the debtor and does not injure the lending institution, 
which is obliged to pay to the contributors of capital, holders of the bonds, the 
same interest as it receives from the debtor. Nor can the bond holders, to 
whom was guaranteed a fixed rate of interest so long as the bonds should remain 
in circulation and to whom, moreover, repayment is offered at par of these bonds, 
consider themsfdves injured by the loss of advantage which the changed market 
situation does not allow of preserving. These conversions furthermore involve 
the payment, on the part of the borrower, of the sum required for meeting any 
difference that may occur in the price of the bonds, for the interest for the x>eriod 
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of delay and for the other expenses, as also for the payment of any half-3'early 
instalments in arrears, as if these are left unpaid the loan at the higher rate 
of interest cannot be extinguished and replaced by a loan at the lower rate. Chi 
the other hand, however, the law of 22 December IQ05 above referred to, in 
providing the means for overcoming these difficulties does not offer to the insti¬ 
tutions that suppl3’^ mortgage credit so comidete a system of guarantees as they 
require. Hence the necessity <if creating alongside the system previousl^’^ estab¬ 
lished by this law a new system, oorres}Kinding more closely to the present 
situation, since it reconciles the facilities to be granted to the borrowers with 
the guarantees to be held at the cre<lit institutions. 

The mortgage credit institutions were accordingly empowered (Royal Decree 
baw of 17 September 1932, N<). 1213) to grant, by loans guaranteed exclusively 
or mainly by mortgages on farm lands, that the last four half-yearly instalments 
fallen due and not jiaid may be jiaid off in instalments within the period of ten 
years, beginning from i January 1935. 

By subsequent Royal Decree-baw of 19 October 1933, No. 1430, authority 
has been given to the mortgage credit iiivStitutions to grant advances of the neces- 
saiy expenses for the transformaticm, reimbursing themselves by'an increase 
in the half yearly instalments, not greater than 0.3 per cent. In this way the 
obstacle was removed that arose out of the difficulty in which the borrowers 
found themselves in this period of crisis in regard to paying the sums required 
for the conversion of the loans 

Kinally, by the Decree Daw of 12 February 1934, No. 189, the right of the 
borrowers has been recognised to obtain an extension of the period of the loan, 
actually up to 50 years iji the case in which the mortgage security is constituted 
on ruial or mainly rural lands, and up to 40 years in the case when the security 
is constituted exclusively or mainly on urban buildings. It is however within the 
power ol the lending institutions to reduce the duration of the loans to .shorter 
])eriods when, in their sole judgement, this is made advisable by the special con- 
flitions of the real property constituting the mortgage securit5", provided that such 
]>eriods exceed by at least ten years the remaining duration of the loans to be 
converted. In this way i)rovi.sion is made for a further lightening of the annual 
charges by means of fi greater allotment of time for the repajmient of capital. 

Characteristics common to the three enactments examined are: the absolute 
respect for the intentions of the contracting parties and the complete protection 
of the interests of the credit institittions and of the guarantees which cover the 
bonds issued. In fact the lending institutions have the power, but no r>bligation, 
to ijermit the payment by instalment of the half-yearly payments in arrears and 
the advancing of the costs of converting the loans. As regards the extension 
<if the period of the operation, these institutions may, as lias been seen, refuse 
an extension beyond ten years more than the period originally fixed. 

By the Decree Daw of 30 April 1934, No, 856, the facilities as above granted 
in the case of mortgage loans have been extended to these operations of agricultural 
improvement credit, dealt with in the preceding Chapter. 

A further and decisive step in the policy of relieving the burden oj heavy 
indebtedness is represented by the passing of the Royal Decree-Daw of 18 Sep- 
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tember 1934, No. 14G3, by which it was provided that the institutions operating 
mortgage credit and the National Consortium for Agricultural Improvement 
Credit to extinguish the bonds issued in the Kingdom of Italy at a rate higher 
than 4 per cent., corresponding to loans secured by mortgages on rural and urban 
lands, by substituting bonds bearing an annual interest of 4 liras for every 100 
liras of nominal capital, and to assign the saving so effected to the benefit of the 
borrowers. The holdeis of the mortgage bonds to be extinguished who do not 
accept the conversion will obtain the refund of the corresponding nominal capi¬ 
tal. To gain an idea of the advantage accruing to agriculturists from this measure, 
it is only necessary to consider that the total amount of the mortgage loans in 
bonds at an intere.st higher than 4 per cent, is more than 4 milliards of liras, 
about half of which it is calculated relate to rural property. 

In regard to loans in form other than bonds it is enacted (Royal Decree-Law 
18 September 1934, No. 1464) that the opportunity afforded to the borrower 
by art. 1832 of the Italian Civil Code of repaying sums bearing an interest 
higher than the legal rate ** may be exercised by him even after two years from 
the date of agreement, and that such facilities are extended to agreements refer¬ 
ring to the repayment of the sum borrowed on the basis of repayment by annual 
instalment.^}. 

Vox the conversion above referred to the possibility is maintained of pro¬ 
longing the duration of the loans and considerable fiscal exemptions are granted 
for the purpose of reducing ultimately the amounjL of the annual instalments, 
to be paid by the borrower 


Distribution by Regtons of the Agricultural Credit OIterations 
at the end of December 1933. 

(Thuii^ands of liras). 
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Piedmont. 

Liguria. 

Lombardy. 

Venetia. 

Emilia and Romagna 

Tuscany. 

The Marches .... 

Umbria. 

Latium. 

Abruzzi and Molise . 

Campania. 

ApuHa . 

Lucania. 

Calabria. 

Sicily. 

Sardinia. 

Kingdom of Italy . 


Creclitb for 
current 

CreditH for 

cultivation 

ncedn 

improvements 

58,286 

40,1891 

1,333 

33,953 

113,826 

83,602 

^03,25-3 

261,671 

I 57,<>54 

139,792 

41,172 

74,701 

20,436 

26,850 

24,549 

30,203 

37.446 

98,082 

24.430 

18,946 

18,178 

33,900 

65.649 

50,796 

18,672 

14,569 

16.775 

59,174 

142,438 

101,625 

24.963 

56,933 

949.059 

1,142,688 




















Distribution by years and bv purposes tor ithick granted of the Loans made h\ fht igruultural Credit Institutions (i) 

(Thotbands of iira<« 
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(1) The data appeanng do not indude the loans made b\ the authonsed institutions and bv the intermediar} bodies but refer simply to the 
loans granted by the special institutions indudmg the National Consortium for Agncultural Impro\einent Credit, the National Bank of labour 
and»the regional institutions of nrhich a list was gi\en under Oiapter I 

(2) The total diown of the number of impro\ement loans made does not agree with the sum of the partial figures owing to the fact that some 
agncultural credit institutions ha\e indicated merel> the aggregate of the loans granted without giving particulars as to their purpose 



PosthoU ot the Agricultural Cr dit Operations at thi end of th 1928 to 1933 (i) 
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III. — OliVKI.OPMliNT 0 > AORICUI.TIJRAI^ CREDIT OPERATIONS. 

The main outlines of the Italian system of agricultural credit have now been 
indicfited, together with the most inix>ortant enactments made subsequently to 
the reform of 1927 and calculated to assist the growers to overcome the difficulties 
caus€K^l by the crisis and to meet the new situation. Some tabular statements 
may now be added lelating to the loans made by the agricultural cretlit in¬ 
stitutions (x) in the years from 19.28, to 1933. 

It thus appears that at the end of December 1933, the farmers owed to the 
agricultural credit institutions a total sum of 2,091,747,000 liras granted <>11 
favourable terms. If the law of 1927 and subsequent enactments, with a view 
to facilitating the flow of capital to agriculture and its repayment, safeguarded 
by special guarantees advances made to farmers these measures have also in¬ 
troduced, in resi')ect of the different operations, special facilities to lending 
institutions and to borrowers. 

(t. Costanzo 

Pithlintfions cnnsultcd * 

\CKRi*o (riaoonio Storia <vl ordiiiameiito del ertniito agrario iiei diversi paesi. Fctle- 
ra/ione Italinua dei Consorzi .Vgrari I'iacenza, 102Q-VII 
ItAi'CAdi.iNi Al<*ssandro: Note lllustratixe deironlinainento del ert'dito agrario. Con- 
fetlerazione Nazionale P'ascista degli Agricoltori. Rimie, 

Cari^ra (liovanui: Corso di diritto agrario. V'^ol II: T.e oi>era/.ioni di crerlito agrario. 
Rome, JCditriee “ Stu<liuni ”, 

Koixi ICmamiele, Krikt>i^riciisi<:n Vittorio, MASiCTTi Hnrieo, Pkpi TTmherto: II si- 
slema del cre<lito agrario e le easse di rispamiio. Kivista olille Ca'^'>f d% Jitsparmio, 
N‘* 5 Rome, May toj2-X 

Marani Claudio* Cre<lilo agrario Nuoa a ICncielopctlia Agraria lialiaiia. Parte VIII 
Torino, TTnioiie Tip P'ditriee Toriiiese, it>2o-VII. 

Nrc<m<A tiiovaimi* 11 ere<lito agrario in regime fascista. In. ** I progress! dell'agri- 
coltura italiaiiii in regime fascista Ministero dciragricoltiira e delle foreste. 
Rome, 1031 XII. 

Pa(;ani T.uigi. II crcxlito agrario neirordiiiaraciito italiaiio odicnio. Venezia, Stabi- 
linieiito Crafico (i. Bellini, i<)34-XII. 

Ordinario disposizioni legislative c regoltuiieiituri sill credito agrario nel Rt‘gno. Bauca 
Naziotiaie del I^avoro. Rome, J032-XI 

Consorzio Nazionale j>er il Credito Agrario di Migllorameiito. Relazioni e bilancio dcl- 
I’esercizio T033. Rome, i<>3^-XIl. 


AGRARIAN REFORM IN BULGARIA 

In Bulgaria, a typical agricultural country, with a population which is three- 
fourths agricultural or at least rural, the soil has been and remains the main 
source of the material wealth and the basis not merely of agriculture, but also 
of all the national economy. The study of questions of ownership and in general 
of tenure of agricultural land has accordingly always aroused a lively interest 
not only among those economists who specialise on agrarian questions, but equally 
among those interested in general economic and social questions. Moreover, the 

( 1 ) UolUU%t%o mensde delV lUttuto Centrale di Statisiica del Regno d* Italia^toa/c. 5. Rome, 

Mny 10^4. 



problem of land tenure occupied, after the war, the central place in the agrarian 
policy of Bulgaria. 

This question of equitable holding of land is very ancient and has an inter¬ 
national bearing. It has seen many phases of development stained by violence 
and strife between nations and different social classes. In every State, however, 
the history of the problem has taken a specific form, and its history is perhaps 
of peculiar interest in Bulgaria, a new State of small extent, which has five times 
in history passed under the yoke of conquerors of an alien civilisation, and which 
has enjoyed a national inde|>endent life for little more than half a century. 

The examination in detail and the study of the evolution of agriculture and 
of land tenure in Bulgaria is a difficult undertaking if a starting point earlier 
than the beginning of last century is taken, as documentary sources are inade¬ 
quate prior to the liberation of the country from the Turkish rule. A short 
historical survey, however, will be given of the general position of the rural 
economy, and of agrarian movement in Bulgaria up to the time of the liberation, 
with a view to establishing a comparison with the situation after the liberation 
and up to the present time, when Bulgarian rural economy passed from the prim¬ 
itive condition of barter to that founded exclusively on the monetary system 
of trade 

I. — The Agrarian System and Agrarian lyEoisi^ATioN in Biteoaria 

BEFORE THE lylBERATION FROM TURKISH Rtti,E. 

After the conquest ot Bulgaria by the Turks in T3g3, the country fell under 
the oppression of a political and spiritual ^domination that lasted for nearly five 
centuries' 

In accordance with Moslem law and tradition, the Sultan is alike the Hoad 
of the Government and the spiritual head of the great Turkish Empire. The 
new domination destroyed the earlier feudal tenure and altered the bases of the 
possession of the soil. All the land belonged to the Sultan and with his consent 
it was allotted mainly in three classes. 

(a) Lands of the Sultan', the most fertile, giving the highest yields of various 
crops. The revenues from these went to the benefit of the Sultan's court and, 
in fact, maintained it. The iiopulation of these wide expanses of land, mainly 
Bulgarian, and known as ra\a, tilled these lands without pay, as forced service 
in return for some reduction in taxes. 

* (b) Spahilcuk, public land assigned in usufruct to the military caste known 

as spahist the revenues serving for the maintenance of the families of members 
of the caste, and also of the cavalry forces thus constituted. The spahis originated 
in the establishment of a feudal system by the Turks after their conquest of the 
country. They were in fact a kind of military aristocracy forming the cavalry 
and the most loyal and best fighting troops of the Sultans. Every spahi received 
one or more tracts of Bulgarian land with the population on these. He used 
the inhabitants to cultivate the lands in the vicinity of his own farmland, or at 
times distributed to them lands for cultivation on their own account, either with 
payment of a certain percentage or as share tenants. 
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(c) Vacoufs, lands under cultivation, carrying different kinds of crop 
and intended for the maintenance of mosques, schools, cemeteries, etc., adminis¬ 
tered by loc€d independent bodies. These lands, including the property in build¬ 
ings situated on them, were known under the abbreviated term of vacoufa. 
These also were cultivated without payment by the Bulgarian population in 
return for certain exemptions from taxation. 

The situation of the Bulgarian population of the rural districts was one of 
almost intolerable hardship They were grievously oppressed and they lived 
ill extreme poverty. Moreover they were landless and burdened with all kinds 
of taxation. By way of exception, here and there, for special services, the most 
efficient ra^a were presented with small parcels of land, which the rata cultivated 
on his own account, along with the lands that he cultivated for the lord. 

Aholitton of the " spah‘»leuk '* and formaiion of the large holdings {fehifliks). — 
The situation described above, which lasted for a considerable time, could not 
however continue indefinitely as it constituted a threat to the bases of the Otto¬ 
man Knipire. Consequently, about the beginning of the XIXth century, the 
Sultan Mahmoud II aboli.shed the spahileuk, assigning the lands which had been 
held by the spahis to the agricultural and rural population. In exchange the 
spa his received regular pay. while a State contribution was levied on the popula¬ 
tion. Before this measure was taken, however, the greater number of the spahis 
who recognised the fact of the decline of the power of the State, had shown a 
tendency to form, either out of their spahtleuks, or alongside of these, large de¬ 
mesne farms belonging to themselves and called ichifltKS, When, after the abo¬ 
lition of the spahtleuk, the lands were abandoned to the peasant cultivators, the 
spahis none the less retained theii own farms, that is to say, the land that they 
had transformed into private proiMJtty. Such is the origin of the numerous large 
farms {tchifliks) still to be found at the time of the establishment of the national 
i n dependence 

The distribution of the land among the rural population met with op}>osi- 
tion on the part of the spahis. The institution of the spahileuk was, it is true, 
abolished but it continued to exist in the form of the so-called private estates of 
the spahis. The masters of these tchifliks, now furnished with title deeds of 
ownership, usually lived in the towns, appointing as managers of their property 
persons paid by themselves and known as kehai. The Bulgarian population 
living in the neighbourhood of tliese farms often rented land from these farms to 
supplement their own scanty holdings (i). 

(i) Tuikisli fnmiB, an compared with the latRC e<*tate8 of the Webt or thosi of RuMda and Rumania, 
were of very limited area, from aoo to 250 hectares. Tlierc were some exceptions; the historian Iritchek 
t ecordb in particular a tehtfttk of about 1600 hectares in Southern Bulgaria, and a few of similar sixe, mainly 
in the virgin forests in the Dobnija. 

The forests were also regarded as State property but no proper prr»tection of them existed so that 
fellings were made without any system and a great imrt of the forests was thus destrosred Towards 
the middle of the XIXth cmtiu*y, they were divided into four classes* State forests, vacoufs, and forests 
in communal and in private ownership. 

Stock farming was UtUe developed. The extensive pasturelands, tlie communal mert, and the forest 
grasing grounds, made possible the maintaining of large numbers of live stock, mainly sheep, but methods 
were entirely primitive. A system of sheep raising known as keueklartsvo, a kind of patiiarcltal coopera¬ 
tive organisation, was practised In the I>obruja, and flocks of 4000 or 5000 sheep weie found there. 
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About the middle of the XlXth century the Turkish authorities became 
alive to the necessity of improving agriculture, avS the main source of the national 
income, and began to take measures with this object. The decrees proclaimed 
by the Sultans, in 1839 under the name of hatt^i-cherif and in 1844 under that of 
tanzimai, in addition to other measures, were designed to guarantee a greater 
degree of security to landed property. The further object of the later enactment 
was at the same time to introduce a new political and administrative organisa¬ 
tion, with the view to closer assimilation to Western nations. A cultural and 
economic revival was hardly to be achieved for Turkey, but a good beginning 
was made. A new decree subsequently appeared, in 1856, the hati-i-houmaioun, 
which made provision for facilities in respect of education, with favourable 
results on the economic and social life of the Bulgarian population, up to that 
time so grievously hampered. The effects of this measure were more particularly 
felt with the advent of the reform period in Turkish history, dating from 1870 

Such were the main features of rural economic life and of land tenure in 
Bulgaria up to the establishment of indei>endence. With the limited measute 
of political and civic freedom enjoyed by the Bulgarians, who were virtually in 
a state of serfdom, with the uncertainty attending the rights of landed i>roperty, 
the ever present evil of usmy, the initiation of the revolutionary struggle towards 
a complete measure of freedom, it could only be that the rural economy would 
develox) under a primitive feum with all the iinx>licatioTis f)f such a form. This 
then i.s the form under which it existed at the date of the liberation from the lule 
of Turkey in 1878. 

II - Tnw Agkakian Svsti:m ani> Ai^karian lyEGisi^ATioN 

SUBSKQITKNTEY to Tin: lyrUERATION 

The new political and economic conditions following on the attainment of na¬ 
tional indei>endence took concrete effect in the new forms of land ownershii> and 
land tenure. As these took shape two tendencies aiqieared: a strong tendency 
towards the disintegration and breaking up of the prox>erty of the tchifltks belong¬ 
ing to the heyb, and a much less powerful one towards the formation, and crea¬ 
tion of large estates. The result was a marked splitting up of laud, on the one 
side, and on the other, a much less pronounced tendency to consolidation. 

With the reduction of the extent held by the beys in hhifliks, owing to the 
sale of a part, another part being declared to be State property, and still another 
simply appropriated, there went also the disintegration of that family group 
holding which was the accompaniment of the primitive rural barter economy, 
and which is known under the name of zadruga. 

In this process of splitting of landed property, the individualism of the Bul¬ 
garian peasant, the former serf, is clearly shown; he takes every opportunity of 
securing ownership of land, of becoming a landowner and a farmer. For the 
Bulgarian, the land was and remains the motive force which keeps alive his na¬ 
tional sx^irit and impels him towards a life of indei>endence and progress. This 
fundamental characteristic of Bulgarian individuality is clearly seen and has 
expressed itself from the time of the departure in mass of the Turks in an 
invincible determination to purchase land. With the single object of acquiring 
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yet one more parcel of land, the Bulgarian will sell his furniture, his live stock, 
will have recourse to usurers for loans at exorbitant rates which reduce him 
to a position of economic servitude. 

Speaking generally, the result of this process was as follows: the greater 
number of the Bulgarians living in the regions of mixed Bulgarian and l^rkish 
population, where the tchifliks belonging to the beys are found, bought real 
property and esi>ecially land, to such an extent that the majority of the landless 
farm workers (ratals) of the former beys became each one the owner of one or 
more parcels, while thovse who already possessed land added land to extend their 
holdings. In the areas where the population was exclusively Turkish, the lands 
of the Turks who had left the country were bought up directly or indirectly by 
Bulgarians coming from mountainous regions or from villages where there was 
a shortage of arable land. 

As the Turks left the country i. e,, mainly in Kastem Bulgaria where there 
was a dense Turkish population—a kind of internal land settlement was carried 
out by a spontaneous movement of migration, in the course of which, in the 
majority of cases, Turkish landowners were replaced by Bulgarian without 
change of the actual estates. 

The acquisition of land by the Bulgarians naturally effected a change in 
their social position; from ratals they became landowners, representatives of 
independent economic units. 

Towards 1885, when this process of land settlement was going on more slowly, 
having reached its climax in 1882-83, it appeared that the land was, for the 
most part, already distributed among the Bulgarian peasant farmers, the size of 
the holdings greatly differing but with a predominance of those from 5 to 10 ha., 
in other words of small and medium sized farms. Apart from these landholders, 
there was a proportion, not exceeding 20 per cent, of the population, which 
were completely landless. 

To gain a more complete idea of the position as to holding of land in the 
period following the liberation, an attempt will be made to express it numerically 
by classes of holding. For this purpose statistical data will be used. These 
are not so complete as might be desired, hardly any being available before 1897, 
the year in which the official statistics of Bulgaria were placed upon a sound basis. 

Out of 9,570,450 hectares, representing in 1897 the total area of the land of the 
Principality of Bulgaria, 7,413,748.95 hectares or 77.4O per cent, were utilisahle 
land and 2,156,701.05 hectares or 22.54 per cent, non-utilisable land, population 
centres, highwa3rs, rivers, etc. The cultivable land was distributed as follows; 


Clawscb of 
utniMble land 

Areu in ha. 

Percentage of 
the total area 

Fields. 

2 » 975 » 38 < 5 . 2 I 

51.09 

Grasslands. 

352.404-36 

3*68 

Orchards, rosegardens, vineyards . 

124,680.08 

1.30 

Pasture land in use or left unutilised 

970,199.87 

10.04 

Forests. 

Pools, marshes, brushwood, salt 

2,867,870.79 

29.96 

marsh, etc. . .. 

123,207.64 

1.29 

Total . . . 

7.413.748.95 

77.46 
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Of this utilisablc land, the cultivable portion (fields, grasslands, vineyards 
and gardens) represented 36*07 per cent., and the non-cultivable 41.39 per cent. 
In other words, one third of the whole area of the country was cultivable land. 


The land capable t>f utilisation was divided in respect of 
ship or tenure as follows: 


'Area 
h< elates 


the nature of owner- 


PercentuKe 
of Ihe whole ntcft 
ot tiiilisubU* land 


(1) Private property. 3 » 977 * 557 - 7-2 

(2) Communal properly.2,291,156.50 

(3) State property.1,015,903.23 

(4) lyund held by religious, educational 

or similar institutions. . . . 129,131.50 


53.65 

30.90 

13.7T 

1-74 


Total . . . 7,413,748.95 100.00 


It apx>ears from these figures that in 1897 more than half the utilisable 
land was held as private pro^ierty, that the communes hold one third, the State 
about a seventh, while the lan<l held by religious, educational and similar in.sti- 
tutious was not more than a very small percentage of the whole. The greater 
part of the private property consisted of cultivable land, while on the other 
hand the communal and State lands, as also the land belonging to the Church 
and the like, were mainly non-cultivable, forests, pasturelaiids, etc. This may 
be seen from the following comparative figures: 



Ana in lt.i. 

Poitf.uUlKC 
cif ihr total ati.L 

Pasture land in use or otherwise, and 



forests. 

3 .^ 3 ^.<> 70.66 

40.10 

C<mimuiial and State property . . . 

3.307.05973 

34-55 

Difference . . . 

531,010.93 

5.45 

On the other hand: 


" 

Private property .. 

Fields, grasslands, gardens and either 

3 . 977 . 557 - 7 ^ 

41.59 

cultivable land. 

3.45-5.470-95 

*36.07 

Difference . . . 

5^5,087.07 

5-49 


• The distribution of the private property may be described in more detail. 
According to the figures of th<‘ Department of Statistics the total number of 
farm holdings in Bulgaria in 1897 was 799,588, out of which 546,084 belonged 
to owners living in the locality, while there were 253,588 so called ' parekettdni ' 
f. e.» farm holdings belonging to owners living elsewhere, or, so to si^eak, strangers. 
All these holdings t;^iken together included 7,982,291 parcels with a total area 
<^f 3.977^557.7.^ hectares. Ten years later—in 1908—the number of the holdings 
was 933,381, of which 610,502 belonged to local owners and 292,879 were pare- 
kendni, including in all 9,876.499 parcels with a total area of 4,625,786.80 hec- 
ares. The average extent of a holding in 1897 was 4.97 hectares, and in 1908 






was 4 <->6 hectares The accompanying table gives us i complete survey of the 
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I-Tom these hgtiies it is clear tint the si^sc-class ot holding which j)redoin- 
mates in Hnlgari in piivatc plopett^, tikmg total number and percentage 
together, is that of from o to i hectares while in actual evtent the 5 to 
lo hectare class jin dominates With a view to gaii ing a clearer idea of the 
Iiosition ol 1 indi d i)ropcrt\ m Bulgaria, a division of the holdings into four 
groups inav bt made iccoiding to si/e and numbei The sizes adopted are 
those taken bv tlu 1 ite eiiiiiunt Bulgirian st itistici in, Cyril Popoff, foi the 
I'spcs ol Bulgaiian holdings //", 2 to 10 hectans for the small holdings 10 to 
JO foi the medium si/e<l, ind ovt r hectircs for the large farm holdings 


I irni 11 lilin}.>v 

Nnnititr 

i ‘»^7 

j >u8 

■Nuinbi r 


Very small 

363 f> 4 <> 

45 4 '' 

424 H98 

45 51 

Small 
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41 44 
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II <57 
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II 9b 
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A complete survey ot 

the ijiivate 

landed pioperty, 

for the same 

period, 


will be obtained by piesenting in addition the figuies relating to the rural agri¬ 
cultural population, that is to say, the landowning siction of the ruial p«)pualtnm 
The following figures are available indicating the jnoportion between the rural 
and urban population in i8bo, 1900 and 1910 respectively 

1880 toou T9ZO 



Population 

% 

PopuluUun 

% 

Population 

% 

Urban 

543.363 

19 3 

745,560 

19 91 

829,5ze 

19 12 

Ruial . . 

. 2,279,849 

80 7 

a,99«.7^3 

80 09 

3.507.991 

80 43 
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It will be seen that the proportion between the rural population and that 
of the towns has scarcely altered during this period of 30 years. This is evi^ 
deuce of the unchanged aspect of the country in regard to resources and cmpha> 
sises its essentially agricultural and rural character. This fact is also confirmed 
by the comparison of occupations, showing, in 1910, that out of 100 persons of 
the population engaged in work of any kind, 82.6 were engaged in agriculture. 
10.9 in trade and industry, 4.1 in the liberal professions and 2.4 in domestic work. 

It is evident that for the period analysed, also as will be seen, after that 
period and ui> to the present day, Bulgarian rural economy is characterised by 
a splitting ux> of land, the effects of which arc aggravated by the small size of 
the resulting parcels. The law on inheritance and the growth of the population 
on a territory which has scarcely at all extended its boundaries constitute 
further factors, which, with the undue parcelling, result in the reduction per unit 
of population, of the total cultivable area, in other words prevent the system¬ 
atic and profitable farming of the lands,under cultivation. These farm holdings 
are not for the most part adequately equipped as workable economic units 
nor do they form a real organic system. On the other hand the numbers 
of farm workers, who are landless or whose land is insufficient for their needs, 
is increasing, and their labour capacity remains unutilised in so far as they are 
without land. The size-categories and the somewhat loose organisation of 
agriculture seem, however, to result from an economic and social necessity, 
that of achieving, at one and the same time, the objective of a profitable farm 
together with the maximum utilisation of the labour capacity available, and of 
securing that the land may remain in the hands of those who are cultivating it 
in such a way that so far as pos.sible, each rural family may constitute an inde¬ 
pendent household, all its able-bodied members particix>ating actively in the 
work of farming the land. 

Among the means of realising this objective, one of the most essential 
was from the first recognised to be an agrarian measure, directed at the reor¬ 
ganisation, so far as the actual conditions of the country would permit, of the 
landed property. It will later be seen in what manner this came 4ibout and 
what were the advantages that accompanied it. Here the most important points 
will be set out of the agrarian legislation enacted during the period subsequent 
to the liberation from Turkish rule and up to the actual agrarian reform. This 
legislation represents the general state of opinion over that period as regards 
the problem of landed property. 

« In view of the growing demand for land, and of the necessity of extending 
the cultivable area and of absorbing the unutilised pasturelands belonging to 
the State and even to the commuties, which had been so carefully preserved 
by Turkish legislation, a special law was enacted with the title ** on the 

populating of the unpopulated lands of the Principality of Bulgaria, ** approved 
by ukase No. 222 of 20 May 1880 and published in the “ Derjaven Vesnik ** 
(Official Gazette) No. 46 of 31 May 1880. This law, besides its immediate object, 
had the further object, not less important, that of settling on the land Bulgarians 
who had emigrated to other c 5 untries during the Turkish rule and who were 
anxious, now that their country had shaken off the yoke, to return thither. 
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The essential provisions of the law relate to the settlement of Bulgarians who 
had been engaged in farming and stock breeding in other countries. These 
settlers received lands in proportion to the number of the members of their 
families, usually from 30 to 60 diulumes (every diulume ~ 1250 square metres), 
as well as a corresponding extent of pasturage for their stock, in exchange for 
a payment of a sum not however exceeding the value of their private capital. 
For those who were without the requisite funds loans were available from “ the 
agricultural fund. ** The settlers had the use of the land for ten y^ars without the 
right to sell or to pledge it; on the expiration of that period they became owners 
with a definitive title; by Ihe law of 22 July 1902 this period was prolonged to 
20 years. They were exempt from payment of the supplementary tenth and 
of the land tax for three years, and for seven years from military service. The 
live or dead farm stock which they brought in with them, was exempt from 
entry duties The settlers on their establishment in Bulgaria, became Bulgarian 
nationals. 

In 1880 the Sobranie passed the I^aw on the land.s of the Cherkese and 
the Tatars (approved by ukase No. iii of 25 February 1883 and published in 
the ** Derjaven Vesnik ** No. 23 of r March 1883) which dealt with the lands 
occuijied by non-Bulgarian elements, the Cherkese and Tatars. The l^aw 
distinguishes, among the lands thus ceded to the settlers, private lands from 
communal or State lands, ordering the re.stitution to private individuals or to 
communes, as the case might be, of such lands as these settlers might have 
acquired without payment under Turkish rule. 

A decisive attempt to abolish methods of land holding inherited from the 
period of Turkish rule is the I,av\' on the lands of the masters and tchiflik lands" 
the word masters or landlords being here employed to mean the former owners 
under Turkish rule, such as pashas, beys and others of the Turkish feudal 
system. This law was approved by ukase No. 17 of 15 January 1885 and 
published in the '* Derjaven Ve.snik " No. 11 of 5 February 1885. It had been 
I>reccded by the “ Ivaw on the improvement of the position of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation on the lands of the masters and tchiflik lands, " promulgated 10 December 
1880. As lands " of the masters " were regarded those tilled by the peasants 
and lived on by them in exchange for a paytnent in kind or in money, which 
the masters or landlords had no right to have tilled by other cultivators. The 
usufruct of those lands passed by inheritance, as a form of patrimony, among 
the kinsmen cultivators. The tchiflik lands were those which were tilled under 
the same conditions, but the owners had the right to lease them as they pleased. 
In accordance with the latter law, the lands of the masters and tchiflik lands 
became the property of such of the population who were landless or whose 
land was insufficient for their needs, and who had cultivated these lands without 
interruption ft)r 10 years before the promulgation of the law. The law prescribed 
that each family of the new owners should have from 8 to 15 diulumes of 
arable laud and from 2 to 0 diulumes of grassland per member of the family, 
with the proviso that the land thus assigned was not to exceed too diulumes per 
family. Persons entitled to the lands in question also became ownefs of the 
buildings which they had previously occupied. The former owners were com- 



pensated on the basis of the annual income they had received multiplied by 
7 or 8 times. A commission appointed for the puri>ose dealt with the questions 
of rights and duties of the former masters and the new holders of the land. 

Another law, passed during that same year of 1885, approved by ukase 
No, II of IQ January 1885 and published in the ‘*l)erjaven Vesnik No. Ti of 
5 February 1885, is the “Law on the delimitation of vState lands and grazing 
lands'* (these latter known as sovati). The object of this law was to define 
the area and the boundaries of the State pasture lands, or sovaii, and other 
waste lands, whether tilled or not, with a view to facilitating their transfer 
to communes or private individuals. In this way it was hoped to increase jirivale 
I>roperly and to facilitate the regular use of grazing land for small holders with 
live stock. 

Another law of considerable importance is " Law on the maintenance, 
surveying and utilisation of non-utilised grazing lands whether in the countiy 
or in the town, ” which was ai)i>roved by ukase No. r8 of ih February tqio 
and published in the ** Derjaven Vesnik " No. 43 of 25 February iqio. An 
aiuendmeut and supplement to this law was approved by ukase No. 15 of 10 
April IQI2 and published in the Official Oazette No. c)() of jo April 1912 In 
order that these unutilised grazing lauds, reiiresenting an area of about one 
million hectares before their delimitation, might be jireserva'd from the spoliaticm 
which was becoming an increasing threat, it was essential to carry out the survey 
and to fix their boundaries definitely so as to utilise them in the most system 
atic manner ])ossible. The law begins by a definition on a {juridical basis of 
the idea of unutilised pasture. In the second ]>lace the law contained a pro¬ 
vision making it binding 011 the communes to fix the limits of their respective 
non-utilised grazing lands, to make use for the purpose of landmarks and so 
to establish plans. As a preliminary to the surveying of non-utilised grazing 
lands each commune w<nild appoint its special boundaries committee* from among 
the most active of the citizens. Under the chairmanshix:) of a representative 
of the agricultural authorities, this committee would proceed to the fixing of 
the boundaries between the iion-utilised grazing lands and the landst belonging 
to individuals All land belonging to the grazing land and wrongfully appro¬ 
priated after T903 was restored, with the exception of lands carrying permanent 
crops or dwelling houses or other buildings, which, as such, were left to those 
who liad apx>rox>riated them against actual j)ayment made on the basis of the 
valuation made by the committee. The further sujiervision and care of the 
non-U til i.sed jiastures was entrusted to the communes under the supervision 
of the agricultural authority and the supreme control of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Public Lands. 

The utilisation of pastures not heretofore utilised took the following forms 
in accordance with the law: free grazing of live stock; ttse as cultivable land, by 
divisit>n in lots among the farming xxqmlation for clearing and cultivation, with 
I>ayment of a certain rent; as lands in bearing, leasing for a fixed period certain 
parcels forming a block of land; assigning certain parcels for educational uses of 
for zootechnical tjurposes; making use of it is in accordance with the provisions 
of special laws. After having assigned the lands for these special purposes, a 
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part of tlie unutilised pastureland. on the request of the population-expressed 
by referendum - might be distributed among the cultivator-owners for clearing 
and agricultural utilisation for a period of 20 years, at a rent to be fixed by the 
council of the cominune, twenty per cent, of such payments to Ije made to the 
educational and zootechnical fuuds. 

Moreover the law prescribed an exchange, against private lands, of scattered 
portions of the unutilised jiastureland with a view tf> rcjunding off and consol¬ 
idating in both cases. The communal councils might sell for use as farmyards 
parcels of unutilised pasture, in so far as the delimitation of this had not yet been 
undertaken or terminated; 20 to 40 per cent, of the sums obtained under this 
count went to the benefit of the educational and zootechnical funds mentioned. 
All lands (unutilised or privately owned pasturelands) sown with forage crojis were 
exempted from taxes foi 3 years; vineyards and mulberry gardens established 
on unutilised pasture which has been cleared were exempt for 5 years, and new 
orchards for S years 

The object of this agrarian legislation, which was brought into harmony 
with the general legislation of the liulgarian State, was the subdivision of the 
large landed iiropertv foi tlu‘ benefit of peasants who were landless or not ade¬ 
quately provided with land, .so as to est.ablish, through the medium of the former 
share tenants, small and medium sized holdings, and to facilitate the transition 
from ]>ublic to piivate <jwnership in land for the benefit of the cultivators of small 
or medium sized holdings, who represented the mass of the Hulgarian peoi>le when 
freed from the Turkish yoke. 

The results of the applicaticjii of the laws as above enumerated were as fol¬ 
lows: (r/) iiicri*ase of tlu* cultivable area and corresponding reduction of the noii- 
utilisable areas; {h) extension of private and comnmnal property in land at the 
exj)ense of that belonging by light to the State; (r) extension of private holding 
in land at the expense of communal holding and the increase in the number of 
small and medium sized farms with stiengthening of their ijermaneiit character 
in their typical form of medium size All this was effected in sinte of the frequent 
sales and purchase of land as well as frecjuent division in virtue of the law of 
succession based on the Code Naptdeon. These lesults are illustrated by the 
following figures: 

(rt) as relates to the increase in the cultivable area tind the coiresxK>nding 
Tcductii>n of the non-utilisable area: 


Aica 

Ut ill sable . . 
Non-utili.sable 


l«So 

luilMns % 

5.()o^,()30 58.2 

4.o2(>.g2o 41,8 


1 K 97 

hicUiTfs % 

7.4i3.74‘J 7^*9 

2,220.8bl 2J.r 


lOoH 

licctart s % 

7,082.451 82.0 

T,b52.f)<)0 17.1 


Thus for the period from 1889 to io<>8, the area utilisable for tanning was 
increase by 2,377,821 hectares. 

{b) The ownership in land of the communes and the departmental com¬ 
missions was increased at the expense of that of the State, for the jieriod 1897 to 
1908, as follows: the communal lands from 2,291,156 to 2,417,488 hectares, thus 
by 12(),332 hectares, or 5.5 per cent.; the others from 441.4 hectare!| to 1,275.4 
hectares, thus by 834 hectares or by 189.9 per cent. 
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During tlie period from 1889 to 1908 the private ownership in land has been 
greatly increased in relation to that of the State and of the communes, viz., from 
3,010,000 hectares to 4,630,083 hectares, an increase of 1,620,083 hectares or 
53*3 P®** cent. 

(c) from the comparative table on p. 447 relating to the size groups of 
the holdings indicating the number and total area, of each respective group, as 
well as the percentages for the years 1897 and 1908 as compared, it appears that 
during that ten year period, the number of the large holdings had perceptibly 
diminished, while that of the medium-sized holdings has increased, at the same 
time the permanent character of both size groups had been strengthened. This 
process cr>ntinues, as will be seen later. 

To complete this statement of the position of land tenure in Bulgaria during 
the period preceding the agrarian reform, the population figures should be sui>- 
plemented by the inclusion of about 400,000 refugees, coming from the Bulgar¬ 
ian territories that passed under the domination of foreign States. These could 
not immediately take their place in agricultural production, but they became 
the object of concern on the part of the State in regard to their settlement on the 
land. 


III. — The Agrarian Reform 
(1) Preliminaries and principles. 

For the reorganisation of landed proi>erty in that it might correspond, more 
or less chjsely, to the economic and social needs which had grown up during the 
pre-and post-war periods, some form of agrarian changes seemed to be indicated 
for the settlement of the more essential problems in this sphere, which had so 
far remained unsolved. 

In the first place some settlement was essential of the problem of the pari- 
kendita or parikendni lands. More than i,f>oo,ooo hectares of these farm holdings 
were dispersed at a distance from the farm centre and were utilised only in a 
primitive manner, being usually let to other persons, who farmed then* without 
regard for the rules and principles of scientific farming. A large part of these 
parikendita were the property of former farmers, and the remainder—especially 
the larger parikendeta —were in the hands of persons not engaged in agriculture. 

In the second place there was the problem of the large landed estate. These 
farms, with a few exceptions, were badly organised and their farming was of the 
primitive type, not to say regressive. Many of their lands were abandoned and 
deserted. The total area of these farmlands attained 65,999 hectares. Some 
of these estates had been in existence already before the attainment of national 
independence and the others during the period of the reign of usury. Independ¬ 
ently of any other consideration, these farm estates have not exercised any 
appreciable influence of the cultural or economic kind on the small farm holdings 
of their neighbourhood. 

Among the preliminary causes of the reorganisation of tenure in land were 
the public estates the total area of which extended to about 760,530 ha., includ¬ 
ing 8,164 arable fields, 668 ha. grasslands, 80 ha. gardens, 92 ha. vineyards 
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and 37.321 ha. pasturelands. while the rest was made up of forests, pools, 
marshes, etc. These lands were also farmed without organisation and the yields 
were poor; a great proi>ortion of the area was leased. 

The same might be said of the monastery lands of a total area of 56,327 
hectares. Without denying their importance in former times, it has to be recog¬ 
nised that after the attainment of national independence, these lands on acctmnt 
of mismanagement of their farming lost to a great extent their importance as 
economic elements and even ceased to he counted as factors for recruitment of 
funds for educational purposes, a function which with modem times was now 
assigned to other institutions 

The agrarian reform might equally be applied to other lands, .such as those 
owned by persons for whom agriculture was a subsidiary occupation only. 
Vineyards, orchards, rose gardens, mulberry plantations, etc., were exempt, 
as also were parcels of insufficient size or portions of unutilised pasture, lying 
at a distance from the main block of such land, and illegally approx>riated by the 
X>opulation. 

In all, the extent of the lands which might add much to the stabilisation 
of a system of lan<l ownership based on labour and properly managed, placed 
on solid foundations, economic and social, was about 4,500,000 hectares. 

(2) Preparatorv measures for the Af*rari( 4 n Reform anti Agrarian Legislation, 

The great war broke up the ordinary cour.se of lif<- of nations and weakened 
the economic and social bases. The agrarian (piestion assumed a very acute 
form, e.specially in the agricultural countries of Kastern Hurope which were forced 
to have recourse to rapid and elTective measures, in i^articular for a satisfactory 
and uniform redistribution ol property in land. In the neighbouring countries, 
Rumania and (Treecc, the agrarian reforms with the great changes involved 
were carried out during the war jieriod (1917). As the consequence of these 
events taking i>lace so near Bulgaria on the one hand, and on the other, of the 
disastrous conclusion of the war for the country, measures were immediately 
taken and a radical legislation with a strong I^cft tendency followed directly on 
the drafting of the hrsi projiosals. 

The earliest measure in this sense was the passing of the " I^aw on the exten¬ 
sion of the area of public lands,,, of 16 August 1920, ajiproved and duly published 
in the " Derjaven Vesnik” (No 150 of 5 October 1920). By this law the following 
were declared to be public lands: (a) all privately owned cultivable lands (arable 
laud, grass lands, etc ). the area of which exceeded 30 hectares, and not directly 
cultivated by their owners, although a certain quota of hired help was admitted; 
(b) all privately owned grazing lands and forests in excess, on the plains, of 20 
hectares and in the mountain regions, of 50 hectares, and (c) all non-utilised 
grazing land and forests in dispute l>etween communes, if such disputes, arising 
from one or another cause up to July 1920, had not been settled within a period 
of three months from the date of the coming into force of the I.,aw. The pay¬ 
ment of lauds thus alienated is arranged as follows: up to ten hectarq^, on the 
basis of the average market price during the ten years before the wai, for the 
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next lo to 30 hectares with a reduction of xo i>er cent, of the average market price 
as calculated; from 30 up to 50 hectares, with a 20 per cent, reduction; for the 
next 50 hectares up to it)0, with a 30 per cent, reduction; from 100 to 200 hectares 
with a reduction of 20 per cent,, and for lands appropriated over 200 hectare.s, 
with a reduction of 50 ])er cent, of the average market price during the ton years 
immediately preceding the war. Owners, not directly cultivating their lands, 
are allowed to retain 30 hectares, on condition that, within three years, they shall 
have utilised them for industries connected with agriculture, or transformed them 
into vineyards, orchards, or meadowland. The law had retrospective force, 
and took effect as from 17 h'ebruary n^2o; so that sales of such alienable lands, 
taking place after that date were considered as null and void. 

A regulatitJii, publi.shed on 5 October 1920 in the official gazette, (No. 150), 
regulates all matters relating to the application of this law. 

The I^aw extending the area of public lands appeared as the i>recursor of 
that most imp»n*tant enactnieiit of Bulgarian agrarian legislation in respect of 
lainl tenure or ownership, inz., the on Land Tenure on a laboui basis,” 

ajiproved by Ukase No. 50 of 20 May 1921 and ])ublished in the Gazette No. 31 
of 12 June 1921; together with the regulations for the application of the law 
published in the (Gazette of 11 Augu.st 1921. This law was amended and supple¬ 
mented by the laws of (> Sejdeinber 1921, of 20 December 1922, and of 4 January 
X923- 

The Ljiw on land temire on a labour basis does not differ fundamentally 
from that on the extension of the area of the public lands According to 
its provisions, the family of the landowner, whose lands are exprojiriated, has 
the right to the mse and ownership of 30 hectares, if directly cultivated by the 
family itself. landowners who cultivate their lands indirectly, use and owner¬ 

ship is allowed of 4 hectares only, if they are alone, or of 10 hectares, if they 
have a family. In other terms, the law does not ctmtemplate the complete 
disintegration of the farms, and certain families near akin to the owners are given 
shares in the management, each one having the right to 30 hectares of the pro¬ 
perty. 

The landed property fuiul, or the agrarian fund, constituted in virtue of this 
law, includes, apart from the expropriated lands already mentioned, the lands 
held by the Agricultural Hank and i>y the National Bank of Bulgaria; the low 
coppice wotidland not included in the State forest pioperty; public lands and 
unutilised grazing lands and all other lands assimilated to these, such as lands 
that are ownerless, drained swamps, marshland, etc., if not to be utilised by 
•the Minister of Agriculture and Public Lands for educational or similar objects, 
Further are included: a part eff the coppice land belonging to the communes, 
as well as the unutilised communal grazinglands remaining available after their 
definitive delimitation and rounding off; the portions of the unutilised grazing 
lands benight up by speculators after 1903, if the value was not paid within a 
fortnight; the unutilised grazing lands and pasturages in dispute between com¬ 
munes and between private persons and communes. The owner of the alien¬ 
ated land has the right, within a fortnight, of choosing lands that suit him and 
lo which he has a right in virtue of the Law. 
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The lands of the agrarian fund are distribute<l to the following claimants: 
landless cultivators who rent land from another person, except those who have 
sold their lands and have squandered the money so obtained; cultivators inade¬ 
quately provided with land, although owning some kind of farm, a dwelling house 
with farmyard and farm stock nioie or less complete, but the actual extent of 
whose land is not sufficient for the upkeeij of their families; fannets who on ac¬ 
count of the insufficiency or j)oor quality of their laud, desire to be settled else¬ 
where, farm workers, who have the requisite qualities for becoming gornl farmers;* 
refugees coming from Hulgarian territories which have passed under a foreign 
riik . who were previously farmers; farming specialists, with the vdew of estab¬ 
lishing model farms; and lastly* co-ox>erative societies. The extent of land which 
will be granted to claimants is from o 5 to 8 hectares. The new owner pur- 
chiisers are expected to cultivate their lands themselves ; if not managed 
direetlv or properly, the lands will be taken away. Ihiyers cann()t alienate or 
mortgage lands thus ac<|uired within a period of -20 years. 

The payment tor the exiiropriated lands is effected by means of sums reim¬ 
bursed to the advantage n{ the agrarian fund or by means *>f the State loan 
fund at () 5 per cent (i()2()). Payment is m.ide in cash on the basis of the price 
fixed in accordance with the market prices during the ten-year period i<)05 to 
iqi5. reduced by 10 to 40 per t'ent for the benefit of the agrarian fund, and 
folU)wing the grading adopted by the lyaw on the extension of the public lands. 

The law of iq2i on land tenure on a labour basis with the amendments of 
I(>22 and was the woik of the agrarian party, .^nd was passed during the 

time that this jiarty was in power. The principle which was the inspiration 
of those who drafted the law was: “ the land should >)elong to those who culti¬ 
vate it ” After the overthn>w of the agrarian regime, the party known as 
“ /.govor ” (of the agreement) came into power, and pas.sed a similar law, but with 
some changes, known as the haw on farm holdings on a labf>nr basis, api>roved 
No. 41 by Ukase ot 2T July 1924, and published in the Gazette No. kyj of 
I August 1924. the ruling principle being thus not land tenure on a labour 
basis ” but “ farm holdings 011 a labour basis. 

The most essential ])ro])osals which formed the foundation of this law were: 
to provide land for farmers and land workers, needy settlers and agricultural 
refugees, who are without land 01 inadequately provided with land, starting 
from the guiding principle of forming small farm luddiiigs of woikable size, thus 
ensuring maintenance of farm households depending mainly for income on agri¬ 
culture; to i)rovide lands fi^r instructors and sjjccialists in agriculture and its 
various branches; to guar.intec tlie necessary laud to the State stud stations 
and animal Imsbandry stations, to exj>erinieiit fields and stations, to Stale nnr- 
sery gardens and agricultural institutes, etc.; to reserve lands for co-operative 
undertakings and industries, engaged in the improvement and strengthening 
of agricultur»d ijroduetion. 

The agrarian fund is formed mainly from iniblic lands; viz., lands held b^' 
the Agricultural Hank and by the National Hank Bulgaria; coppice forestlands 
not included in the State tir communal forests; unutilised pastures aft^r delimita¬ 
tion and rounding off: surplus land5 of monasteries, ownerless lands, parcels 
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taken from the inhabitants of communes, and finally lands alienated from private 
persons and corporate bodies. The cultivable land, arable and grassland, is 
also expropriated, but only to the extent that its area exceeds, per family consist^ 
ing of not more than four members, 30 hectares; for families of more than four 
persons, an allowance is made of 5 hectares of cultivable land per person in ex¬ 
cess of four. For model farms this allowance is .increased up to 150 hectares 
of cultivable land, per family. In the case of families of known heritage, and 
including members with physical defects or chronic diseases, minors or other 
heirs depending solely on the land for maintenance, for each such member there 
is reserved five hectares, even though they do not themselves cultivate it. 

For lands alienated under this law payment is made to the owners with a 
reduction of 50 per cent, of their average value reckoned on sales of land made 
in 1923, at the time of the establishment of coefficients for each locality after 
improvement had been carried out class by class. Payment for the alienated 
lands is effected by the Agricultural Bank in cash and in bonds deposited, as 
follows: the first 20,000 levas in cash, for the 80 to 100,000 levas following, 75 
per cent, in cash and 20 per cent, in bonds; for the 400,000 levas following, 50 
per cent, in cash and 50 per cent, in bonds, and over 500,000 levas, 25 per cent, 
in cash and 75 per cent, in bonds. Persons who have in this way received assign¬ 
ments of land in virtue of the law, before taking possession of the land granted 
to them, pay in advance 12 jjer cent, of their value. Those who pay the whole 
sum due mxder this cotmt immediately have the advantage of a 30 per cent, 
reduction The payment is made on the order and by the procedure established 
by the respective institutions. 

For the settlement on the land of refugees and immigrants, the law pre- 
scribe.s groups of at least 20 farm households each. Si>ecial grants are allocated 
for this inirp<jse on the budget of the Ministry of Agriculture. In view of the 
large number of the refugees and the immense labour involved in their settle¬ 
ment, for which also large sums of money are needed, it became necessary in 1927 
to introduce an amendment and supplementary provisions to the I<aw on farm 
holdings on a labour basis, approved by Ukase No 29 and published in the Gazette 
Nr) 38 of 20 May 1927. The essential provision of this measure was the singling 
out of the refugee service and the formation of a special department for their 
settlement and the transfer for this purpose of a certain extent of lands, to be 
considered as land in public ownership, whether originally so or not. (1) 

The law of farm holdings on a basis of labour underwent a final modification 
1 ^ 1933. approved by Ukase No 38 of 27 January, and published in Gazette 


(i) Acttiall> Uic auiendiiient inlrodticed Into the laiw is approved by the Vllth Decree of the Council 
of Ministois dated 6 Octobei 1926, recordi'd in Minute Ko. 78, on the basis of enf^fl'cinents taken by the 
(*ovcrument on the subject ot the special loan raided abroad for the scttleiuent of the refuflfees. Sub* 
scuuentlv, further atnendnienU of secondary iiujxirtauce were made to the law, includinf; <a) one at the 
end of 1920 and l>ejdnnln)j: of 10,0, rubcindin^; the alienation of private lands, nionobtery lands, etc., and 
ordering; Uieir rostltuUon to their o'wucis, (6) one of 31 JXeceinbcr 1930. coinplcting the abolition of the 
office of liquidation which had uiulertaken *thc distribution, and (c) one in April 19 ;x, tranaierting this 
ohlcv to the Section ol State lands in the Ministry of Agrlcnilture. 
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No. 71 of 1 July 1933. Regulations for application followed, approved by Ukase 
No. 5f) of 28 September 1933* and published in the Gazette No. 154 of lo October 
1933* tendency of this modification was economic and social, the object 

being (a) the formation of an agrarian fund ensuring to itself the possession of 
the lands constituting it, legalising the right to protect this x^ossession by admin¬ 
istrative means and limiting the distribution of the lands of this fund primarily 
and solely to landless cultivators or those insufficiently provided with land, 
if they are suitable and adeexuately equipped financially to establish workable 
farm holdings; (h) the abridgment of the procedure for including or distributing 
lands of the agrarian fund; (c) establishment of a method of land valuation, 
corresponding to its productive value on the basis of which the lands of the agra¬ 
rian fund will be distributed to the claimants, and {d) the regulation of the work 
of consolidation of parcels in advance of the enactment of special legislation for 
the iiurpose. 

(3) Application of the Agrarian Reform, Ustahlii>hment of the Service for Land 
Tenure on a labour basts, and \of that of Farm holdings on a labour basts: 

Activity and results. 

The application of the provisions of the Uaw on land tenure on a labour 
basis (for which the abbreviation h. T. U. will in future be emijloyed), and of 
those of the Uaw on farm holdings on a labour basis (abbreviated F. H. U.) 
was effected by means of a special institution known as the Service of Uand 
Tenure on a labour basis, and subsequently the Service of Farm holdings on 
a labour basis. The former was established on 9 May 192X, and the second 
on I August 1924, in either case consisting of headquarters at Sofia and 
branches in the provinces. Subsequently, regulations for the application of the 
Uaw on F. H. L. were approved by Ukase of 6 October X924 and were pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette No. 168 of 25 October 1924; [these [regulations established 
the organisation and functions of the Service of the F. H. U. 

This Service, which lasted under one or the other name till the end of 
1927, included three sections at the Central office: that for administration with 
a Surveying Office, that for land settlement and that for the agrarian [fund 
with an office for control of the budget. The Central Office was also the seat 
of the Council of Management, the president of which was the general manager, 
while the members included the legal adviser of the management, the three 
heads of the sections and a magistrate of the Court of Appeal at Sofia. This 
Council formed the court of final appeal and gave the definitive ruling on all 
questions relating to application of the laws on ownership in land enumer¬ 
ated above. The Central office is administered by the general manager, sup¬ 
ported by the three sectional heads, the legal adviser, the secretariat and the 
subaltern staff. 

The provincial administrative bodies include: 

The communal councils, — These take over and distribute, on the spot, 
the agrarian fund with cdl the necessary formalities. Their decisions have to 
be approved. 
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The special district Committees» each one consisting of the magistrate acting 
as president, and as members of the head of the local branch of the Agricultural 
Bank of Bulgaria, the State agricultural expert attached to the office of the 
sub-prefecture, and a general advisor appointed by the Minister of Agriculture. 
The District Committee directs and supervises the proceedings of the communal 
councils, approves their resolutions and refers the.se, as well as its own resolu¬ 
tions, to the general management for approval. 

(a) Administrative Section. — This Section had to undertake all operations 
connected \vith the law on the R H. D. and to revise all the preliminary work 
prescribed by the law on the 1^. T. D. Up to the coming into force of the 
law on the h\ H. U. and at the beginning of the work of the general admin¬ 
istration of the K. H. ly., the agrarian fund consisted in all of 6g,oS() hect- 
art*s, including: public lands, 6,670 hectares; communal lands, 24.31Q hectares; 
lands in dispute, 382 hectares; monastery lands, 2,461 hectares; and private 
lands, 35,254 hectares. 

The number of per.sons. applying to T>e provided with lands on the basis 


of the law on the Iv. T. Iv., was as follows : 

landless. 17,125 persons 

With inade<|uate provision c»f land.58,491 » 

Barm workers. 4 » 5<>5 

Specially e(iuipi)ed. 434 » 

Total . . . 80,555 ])ersons 


Dn the basis of this same law, 298 persons were granted title deeds in 
conformity with it, and distribution of lands for farm buildings and'farmyards 
was effected to 3,740 individuals and to 30 industrial undertakings. 

With the coming into force of the law on the B. H. I^., changes took place 
in the assignment of lands of which the principal were as follows: 

The (>,670 hectares of lands in the agrarian fund, included lands 

forming x^urt of State farms which had become indisx)eusablc for the cultural 
and economic requirements. These latter were cut out of the agrarian fund, so 
that the x^idilic lands included in the fund were reduced to 5,9o() hectares. 
In the same way t,i 6 i hectares of x>rivate lands and 2,372 hectares of private 
grazing lands, alienated in virtue of the law on forests, were equally cut out of 
the fund. Also a part <^f the unutilised communal grazing lands were cut 
out, so that the total area of these in the agrarian fund was only 4,240 
hectares. 

After revision of the U. T. I,, it was established that the agrarian fund, apart 
from the lands already assigned, did not include more than 22,316 hectares, 
exclusive of 2,229 hectares of the monastery lands. 
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Towards i December 1927, the Service of the K. H. L. after having 
provided for the carrying out of the preliminary operations of surveying, 
delimitation and consolidation of the unutilised grazing lands, etc., arranged 
to bring under the agrarian fund 107,450 hectares of unutilised grazing lands 
and 18,760 hectares of coppice forest not included in the public forest land 
of the State. About that same date, there were transferred to the agrarian 
fun <1 of the F. H. L,. in all 63,588 hectares coming from these unutilised grazing 
lands and forests. 

The Service of the H. U. a.scertained that there remained to be provided 
with lands: J5,ooo refugee families, 207,000 families of local cultivators, either 
landless or inadequately provided with land, 293 co-operative societies, 281 
specially qualified farmers, 334 State establishments and 263 teachers, for 
whom a total of about 360,000 hectares of land would be required. It there¬ 
upon api>lied to the Ministry of Agriculture for the supidementing of the 
agrarian fund by the addition <if the forest areas not included in the public 
forest land. Towards i Deceinbei 1927, the agrarian fund was accordingly 
increased by 3,0,610 hectares from these forest lands. It may be noted that 
a further atldilion was made of: 2< j ,28 c ) hectares of public lands from marsh 
and swamp land drained or in juocess of drainage; 11,545 hectares of other 
public lands; 31,000 hectares of lands of intending emigrants and 64,950 hect¬ 
ares of ownerless lands. Thus, in December 1927, the total extent of the lands 
included in the agrarian fund or al)out to be so included amounted to 306,830 
hectares. 

In connection wdth the formation of the Service for the rural and farm settle¬ 
ment of refugees, the Service of the F. H. b. had to transfer to this Service 
132.000 hectares of lands from the agrarian fund. XTp to 15 January 1927, 
the F. H. b. Service set ashle for the Service for Kstablisliineut of Refugees 
a total of T77,i3<j hectares included or to be inchuled in the agrarian fumb 

Sub.setiuently, after the winding ut> of the F. H. b. Service, towards 1 April 
1930, there still remained subject to the provisions of the baw on the F. H. b., 
a total of 233,100 hectares of lands of various types expropriated under this 
law, including 98,90*^ hectares of various classes of public lands and 143,200 
hectares of communal lands. In addition there were from 30 to 40,000 hectares 
which .should have been but were not yet ex])ropriated under this law. Accord¬ 
ingly about the date mentioned a total of some 280,000 hectares were avail¬ 
able or likely to become so. Adding to this figure about 50,000 hectares 
of lands directly approjjriat ed by the Service for Kstablishnicnt of Refugees, 
the agrarian fund thus at that time included as much as 330,000 hectares. 
Out of this fund, 160,000 hectares were transferred to the Service for Ksta- 
blishment of Refugees, and 170,000 hectares were reserved for distribution 
to cultivators belonging to the localities; of this 170,000 hectares, 83,()oo hec¬ 
tares were definitely assigned to 35,000 families; a further distribution was 
also effected but the formalities in connection were not fully completed. A 
third portion was rented to the cultivators. 

I^etails in respect of the land transferred to the »Service for Ksta];>li&»hment 
of Refugees will be given in a separate chapter. 
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(b) Land Settlement Section, — The primary object of the Services of 
the T^. T. Iv. and of the F. H. 1 /., in the spirit and sense of the two relevant laws, 
was, after having established the agrarian fund, to press for systematic assign¬ 
ment of land from this fund among cultivators either landless or inadequately 
provided with land, and thus to provide land first for Bulgarian land workers 
on the spot, and in the second place only, to undertake the establishment of 
and provision of lands for needy Bulgarian families returning from other coun¬ 
tries and for refugees from the adjacent territories that still remained under 
foreign rule (i). All this so far as it came under the provisions of the Law on the 
ly. T* ly., was carried out by the “ Land Settlement Section " and so far as it 
fell under the law on the F. H. L., by the section for “ internal settlement. 

During the period fiom 9 May to i August 1924, the L. T. L. Service 
through its Land Settlement Section had to undertake the preliminary woik 
required for effecting this land settlement. From 20 August 1920 to i January 
1924, the Section estal>lished on the State grazing lands 449 refugees families, 
distributing among them a total of 1,688.6 hectares of land. At the same time 
the Section undertook an enquiry into the forests not included in the public 
forest land, as well as into the swamps and marshes to l^be drained, with a 
view to the formation of new areas required for land settlement. 

In 1923 information was collected in regard to 3,620 families of five moun¬ 
tain districts who were to be established in other parts of the Kingdom. Up to 
the time of the coming into force of the Law on the F. H. ly.—that is, during the 
period from 20 August 1920 to i August 1924—the establishment of the refugees 
was effected by the ** Section of Social Concerns " of the Ministry of the Interior. 
After August 1924, the Service of the F. H, L. took over the work and later 
in 1927, the Service for the establishment of refugees. 

In consequence of the events that took place after the war, there [had arrived 
in Bulgaria in 1926 by the month of May, according to information collected 
by the Ministry of the Interior, 5,059 families of refugees consisting of 153,519 
members. Out of this total, 2,621 families were settled on a total area of 11,069 
hectares of parcelled lands; 4,946 other families were installed on 25^897 hectares 
of lands that had belonged to Greek emigrants, and 6,975 families on 11,793 
hectares of ownerless lands situated mainly in the new territories, the remainder 
or 14,915 families obtained land at a very low rent in various other parts of the 
Kingdom to a total area of 19,638 hectares. Thus, there were distributed to 
these 29,457 families lands to a total extent of 68,397 hectares. 

The establishment of the refugees in question was carried out in accordance 
with a special plan, prepared by an interministerial commission. A total sum 
of 27,800,000 leva was granted to the refugees for purchase of farm {stock and 
seeds. Preparations were also made for the installation and settlement of further 
refugee families. 

In May 1926 a delegate of the Financial Section of the League of {Nations 
made a rapid and effective survey on the spot of the problem of the refugees 

(t) For these last, as already stated the State instituted the Service for FstobUshmcnt of Ke- 
fugees, with a special staff and funds. 
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in connection with the grant of a special loan for their establishment. vSub- 
ftoqueiitly the same problem was submitted to an interniinisterial commission 
which presented to the league’s delegate a programme drawn up in accordance 
with its views. This programme is thus tlie last piece of work done by the 
Service of the F. H. Iv. in respect of the e.stablishment of refugees, since shortly 
after the Sobranie passed for this purpose .special a law entitled T^aw on the 
rural and agricultural e.st abli.shment of refugees, ** approved by Ukase No. i 
of T4 December T() 2 b and promulgated in Gazette No. 25 of iS December 
of that year. It is in application of this law that there was founded the Refugee 
Service, which assumed thereupon the functions, as w'ell as the .staff, archives, etc., 
of the section of “ internal settlement *' which up to that time was part of the 
F. H. U. Service. This latter lefained only the function of establi.shnieiit of 
Bulgarian cultivatois, and of farming experts and instructors in agricult me and 
its branches, numbering, according to information f>btained locally, some 207,000 
families, for the establishment of which 345,5Jo hectares f>f cultivable land w^ere 
leqiiired. As according to the agreement relating to the loan to the refugees, 
it was necessary to leserv^e to these families a total of r»32,ooo hectares of land, 
the Service of the 1 '. 11 . U. was <ibliged to 1 educe the number of natitmals entitled 
to a.ssignTiients to a total of 105,000 families, for whom a total area of .some 
200.000 hectares was re(iuired. Subsecpiently, after the month of May ic>27, 
the assignment of land (i) to the national claimants and to the refugees b> tlic 
two Seivices that of the F. H. I/, and that of the ICstablishment of Refugees - 
was carried otit in co-ordination, although each service kept to its own sphere 
of work. 

I^p to 31 December 1^27 the F. H. ly. Service a.ssigned or arranged for the 
assignment of land to 24,521 families including 95,6^2 persons, distributing 
3S,944 hectares of land. At the same time 2,803 hectares were surveyed and 
parcelled to be distributed to co-opeiative societies, farming experts and in¬ 
structors in agriculture, reading rooms or other public institutions. 

(c) Section of Funds. — This Section directed the work connected with 
the agrarian fund, hhom i June 1921 to i Augu.st 1924, it bore the name of 
the vSection for Audit of Accounts of the Service of the U. T. U. An accountancy 
especially referring to the agrarian fund exists in this Section only on an oi>tional 
ba.sis. 

The lands included and registered in the books of the agrarian fund of the 
U. T. ly. were constituted up to i August 1924 as follows: 6,670.48 hectares of 
public land.s; 24,319.28 hectares of communal lands (unutilised grazing lands); 
381.85 hectares of land.s in di.spute, 2,460.68 hectares of monastery lands and 
35,254.10 hectares of i)rivate land.s; in all a total of 69,086.39 hectares. 

During the same period, the following .sums were received: 45,000 leva from 
the State; 55.o57»4o7.87 in rents of lands, payments for right to take posses.sion 

(i) The word used In tlie Kicnch text, ** loU'^senuml, ** is cniiployed not only to mean the notion 
of dividing the land int<» lots, Intt by extension of meaning, to signify the secUon, wliich ii» 

involved in the verb '* lotir, ** that is; the nssignins of the possession ol a lot, or the taking of posses¬ 
sion ot a lot. 
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of a lot, etc.; 22,026,994.50 leva for payment of private lands bdlonging to 
Rumanian subjects; 3,561,090.57 leva for rents due to former owners; 23,894,029.29 
leva for upkeep of the Department; in all 49,482,114.36 leva. The total, accord¬ 
ing to the reckoning of the Agricultural Bank of Budapest, amounted to 
5 o, 575 > 293 . 5 i leva. 

After 1 August 1924 and up to 30 December 1927, the accounting of the 
agrarian fund became independent under the name of the “ Funds Section of 
the F. H. L. Servicewhile the Section for Audit of Accounts became a separate 
office. 

27,303.8 hectares were removed from the total of 69,086.39 hectares of the 
lands still available in the agrarian fund of the D. T. D. On the other hand, 
in virtue of the law on the F. H. T^., this same fund, for the period from i Au¬ 
gust 1924 to 30 December 1927, was increased by the following new lands. 
57.591-3 hectares of public lands, 50,992.65 hectares of communal lands, and 
502 09 hectares of private lands, in all 109,086 hectares of new lands included 
in this fund, which in this way towards the end of I1927 was constituted by 
63,497.25 hectares of public lands, 72,615.47 hectares of communal lands, 
-^>328.34 hectares of monastery lands and 12,367.57 hectates of private lands, 
to the total of 150,808.63 hectares of lands. In this figure is not included about 
172,000 hectares of lands which should be included in the agrarian fund. For the 
use of the Service for the Settlement of Refugees there were set aside 375 ,o(><) 
hectares. 

In the period stated, 1 August 1924 to 31 December 1927, there were le- 
ceived 2t),ooo,ooo leva from the State for the establishment of refugees, 3,500,000 
leva for (compensation) payment for lands made to Yugoslavian citizens and 
98,120,607 leva coming from rents, taxes, etc., in all 121,620,607 leva. On the 
other hand the exijenditure was as follows: 20,ooo,o<k) leva for the establishment 
of refugees; 21,901,144 leva or for loans made to for repayment of loans made by 
Yugoslavian citizens; 5,211,427 leva to pay for farm stock, 750,000 leva for 
cutting of channels (for land drainage); 39,239,287.61 leva for payment of rents 
due to the former owners, 53,705,970.71 leva for the upkeep of jdie general 
service of the F. H. 1 ^., in all 140,807,829.32 leva. 
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A few words as to the functions of the responsible staff, the inspectorate 
attached to the Central Clffice and the auditing division of the Service of the 
F. H. I^. 

(a) The work of the inspectorate was: to enquire into and to prepare 
the preliminary survey of the non-utilised grazing lands; to direct the assign¬ 
ment of lands; to carry out reclamation of lands to be assigned from the agrarian 
fund: to exclude certain forests from the forest management scheme; to direct 
the surveys and the parcelling of the lands; to re-establish the boundaries of the 
public lands; to direct all land register work; to supervise and direct the sub¬ 
sidiary administrative and technical staff employed in land assignment; to 
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undertake certain educational (or economic measures with the view ot iiaereaidim 
the yields of the assigned farms, etc. 

(b) The work of the auditors was: to supervise the proceedings of C6m* 
munal councils and district committees of the F. H. to cany out the work 
of financial inspection or audit in reference to the formation of the agrarian fund 
and to the collection of rents: to direct and supervise the application of the law 
on the F. H. Iv.; tr examine the hies of more special character, etc. 

(4^ Abolition of the Services of the L,T. I, and of the F, H. L., and Formation 
of a Section of Land Tenure and Consolidation of Holdings at the Ministry of 

Agriculture and Public Lands. 

As already stated, the passing in 1933 of the final amendment of the law 
on the F. H. 1 ,. led to the transfer of the direction of the assignment of lands as 
well as of all the functions in application of the laws on the I^. T. h. and the 
F. H. Iv- to the Section of Uand Tenure and Consolidation of Holdings at the 
Ministry of Agricult uie and Public l^ands. 

This Section is under the direction of a Chief, two general inspectors, three 
inspectors and a coiresponding staff ot experts, accountants, secietaries, etc 
The final direction and control, in application of the law on the IC H. Iv. of 1933, 
are in the hands of a Higher Council of the Section, including, the Cliiefofthe 
Section, as chaiiman, and as members the two general inspectors, the legal 
adviser of the Ministry of Agriculture and a member of the High Court of 
Administration. 

The Section has the following functions (a) to organise, direct and control 
the expropriation of the lands that should be included in the agrarian fund, 
(b) to turn to account the available lands of the fund which are not yet distrib¬ 
uted, (c) to organise, direct and control all activities in connection with the assign¬ 
ment of lands and land settlement; (d) to proceed to the reclassifying of the 
non-utilised grazing lands, as well as to the regular consolidation and regrouping 
of the landed property, and (r) to hand over the title deeds of the landed 
property. 

The provincial organisations of the Section are the Communal Land Com- 
missions, the function of which is (a) to ascertain the extent of the communal 
non-utilised grazing lands and to incorporate these into the local agrarian fund, 
(b) to investigate the areas of the public and communal lands acquired for 
speculative purposes since 1903, and to fix the price to be paid by those who so 
acquired them; (c) to survey the lands in the agrarian fund, (d) to divide the 
ands from the fund among these entitled to receive them; (e) to plan out and 
to assign in addition to these persons lands tor building or for farmyards, and 
to fix the lay-out of these, and (/) to rent out the lands of the fund not distri¬ 
buted. 

These commissions are composed of: the State agronomist as cliairman. 
and as members, a municipal counsellor, who may be himself an owner of 
farmland, nominated by the communal council and appointed by tlje Minister 
of Agriculture. 
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Consolidation of lands is carried out by the Section either directly or by 
putting up to public auction, or by airiicable arrangement. The work of con¬ 
solidation was entrusted to this Section only immediately after the passing, 
in 1033 , of amended law on the K. H. According to this mea.sure,. 

consididation of their lands may be applied for only by those centres of population 
that have taken a referendum on the .stibject, in which more than 50 per cent, 
of the landowners belonging to the centre in question have participated (i). 

The budget of the Section of Land Tenure and Consolidation of Holdings 
for the financial year 1933-34 amounted to 3,754,000 leva including 1,754,000 
for the and 2,000,000 leva for the material expenses. 

At the present time, the Section is making its preparations for proceeding, 
as and when required, to the definitive liquidation of the problem of farm 
holdings on a labour basis in the .spirit of the earlier agrarian legislation and of 
the later law on these same farm undertakings. 

(5) Formattoti of the Service for Estohlishment of Fefusees. 

Aiftviites and Eesulls. 

In the foregoing statement, it has been mentioned that the settlement of 
refugees, who have come from the frontiers f>f the former Bulgarian territory 
now passed under foreign rule since the hhiropean war, was at fir.st cut 1 listed 
to the Section of Social Concerns of the Ministiy of the Interior. Later witli 
the formation of the Service of the K. H. L., the functions of this section were 
transferred to that Service, as regards the settlement of refugees. The work 
accomplished by these two institutions in this connection has been described. 

By the formation of the Service for Kstablishnient of Refugees, all the work 
for this purpose is taken over and carried out by this Service. The period of 
its activity was from 1927 to 1932 inclusive. Subsec|ucntly, its function.s, 
although limited in scope and with the pro.spect of liquidation, were transferred 
to the Public Debt Section of the Mini.stry of Finances. 

Agrarian legislation, on the basis of which the .service in question has operated, 
includes the special law on the establishment of refugees of 14 December 1(^26, 
the laws which preceded it on the L. T. L. and the F. H. L., as well as the law 
on the land settlement of the refugees and the guarantee of their maintenance 
of 4 December 1920, published in the Gazette No. 214 of 21 December 1920. 

The Service for Kstablishnient of Refugees included the following sections: 
.treasury, section for establishment of refugees, accountancy, control and in¬ 
spectorate. To each of these sections was attached an administrative and cor- 
re.si>onding technical staff, independently of which, as occa.sion aro.se, the Ser¬ 
vice admitted a certain number of persons (pialified in the practice and admin¬ 
istration of agriculture from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

(i) C(>ntM>li<iatlon i*( only at its 1 >cgiuninKH in BiilRnriu. It wns fcmncrly tinder the direc*t 1 ou ol 
the Serlion of Winters .ind t)uljse<]iicnt 1 y under that «1 the Ministry of Agtieulture. ITp to the present 
time, ei^ht viUajs**s have conmiliduled their lands, while in n inrther ^cven vilinffes work with a similar 
<)bit»ct has l>eon undertaken 
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The provincial organisations of this Service included Comniutud Contnussionii 
composed in each case of the receiver of the comnixiiie, the principal in>striictor 
and a rei^resentative of the refugees; also District Commissions compose* 1 in 
each case of the sub-prefect, the head of the respective branch of the Agricultural 
Bank of Bulgaria, the State agricultural expert, the chief assessment officer, 
and a representative of the refugees. 

The first cluty of the Service was to draw up a general plan for the intro¬ 
duction, land assignment and definitive establishment of refugees. This plan 
was modified in accordance with the number of refugees to bo l>rought in, the 
lands and dwelling houses available, theii requirements in live or dead faini 
stock, etc. 

h'ollowing this plan, the situation was as follows: 

(a) Number of refus^ees 55,564 families, including 251.310 members (1). 

(b) Available Lands: 


(1) (iranted by the vService of the F. H. b.174,161.73 ha. 

(2) F'or distribution to refugees . ..113*165.31 » 

(3) F'or common grazing lands and other common objects. . 2,245,00 » 

(4) Ke<iuiied in addition from the K. H. . 1,638.72 » 

(5) Not distributed. 58,751.42 » 


(c) Courl yardh and Buildings: 


{I) 1 )welling houses 

In ownership. 

Belonging to emigrants.6,802 

Ownerless. 3 . 4 ^^i 


7. r., a total of 20,184 dwelling houses, of v\hich 6,1 (>3 needed repair New 
buildings required: 20,482. 


(d) Live Stock. 


(1) Available.164 3i,24q 

(2) To be brought by refugees. *>7 ^*513 

(3) Distributed by the Service for lC.stablishment of Refugees — 645 

(4) To be supplied. 6 30,800 


Totals . . . 267 64,207 


(i) Tlic rehiiicos Tunii throe Kftntps: (<?) thohe whf> hnve left tlieii cfiuniiy of orio^in and have 
ciiiif<mted Thilja^arin to ftml a bettei «*«b^l»tence; b) ihui»c whow iiuileriul Hiliinlion allows them 
to make provision ft)r their f>wn needs, and {c) those whose material sitnation does not yiinranlet 
their subsistence. 11 is hardly necessary to add that the attention of the Bul(^nai» Govcmuient 
was directed only on the refugees of the last group. 
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(e) Dead Stock: 

(i) Available. 

To be brought by refugees ...... 

(3) Distributed by the Service for Establish¬ 

ment of Refugees. 

(4) To be supplied. 


Totals . . . 


Carts 

PluuKha 

Harrows 

10,700 

6.031 

I 

609 

227 

— 

18 

20 

— 

2o;841 

25,b8o 

8,030 

32.238 

31.968 

8,031 


From ic)27 to 1031» the following areas (in hectares) were parcelled out and 
the following number of families of refugees were provided with lands: 


IQ 27 

1928 

1920 

1930 

1931 


An a 
ha 


NtixiiTx r 
of f.jniitU 4 
ptovKk d 
with Itmd 


34.996.2 9,93^ 

45.932.5 13.»33 

19.222.2 4»^83 

2,000.7 665 

6,860.7 1.583 


Totals . . . 109,032.3 30,102 


During these five years, 10,231 model dwellings were built at an average 
unit value of 54,000 leva. 

For this same period, there were supplied to the refugees the following 
fluantities of draught animals, farm equipment, seeds and other require¬ 
ments (i). 


Draught animals: 


NumlKi 

Valm xn leva 

Hor.ses . 

Oxen. 

Buffaloes. 

I’aid for their insurance .... 

. 

7»499 
• I 3 » 95 b 

2.904 

67,419,868 

82,308,637 

17,848,711 

7,062,480 


Totals . . 

. 24,359 

174.639.696 

(b) Farm equipment: 


Number 

Value in leva 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Harrows. 

Fishing tackle. 


. xo .555 

10,042 
3.605 

50,961,797 

13.291.575 

2,320,190 

7,114.936 


Totals . . 

24,207 

73.688,498 


(1) Apart irom the qnanUtieiit fUven, It -may be added that there have been distributed to re- 
iURCCS settled in the lowLxnds of Kara-boase, live stock, seeds, carts, ploughs, etc., for a total value 
of 8,007,«78 leva. 
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y X , Value la leva 

(c) cyeeas and other requtsiics: 


Seeds.Kg. 12,189,576 75,167,806 

Copper sulphate. »> 4,097 77,120 

Vine plants.No. 75,350 198,992 


The above gives an outline of the activity of the Service for the establi.shitieiit 
t>f refugees and the results of this activity. 

Loan for refugees and funds avatlahlc, — As supplementing the foregoing 
statement, an approximate recapitulation may be given here of the receipts 
ancl expenditure of recent years. In the first place, however, mention should 
be made of the loan arranged for the establishment of the refugees of £ 2,250,000, 
e(piivalent to 1,619,064,31(3 leva. This was contracted under the auspices of 
the League of Nations which was also the i>rincipal source of revenue for the 
Service. The recapitulatory statement may n(3W be shown as follows: 


Ret et pis * 

{a) from the loan negotiated.1,619,064.310 

(h) from the fund. 26,000,000 

(t) from the confiscation of deposits. 1,090,291 


Total . . . 1,646,154,591 


Kxpcnditare: 

((f) for supply of live stock, 25,637 head. 182,097,700 

(b) for supply of seeds, 12,189,576 kilogrammes. 75,167,806 

(() for supply of transport lorries, etc. 10,807 items. 56,922,556 

{d) for building of 11,000 dwelling houses. 657,692,692 

(<*) for land clearing, surveying and parcelling. 77,879,200 

(/) for supply of 10,535 ploughs, 3,859 harrows and various 

fishing tackle. 24,103,597 

{g) for construction of the Rakcjwski-Mastanli railway line . . 3^54,873,617 

{h) for road construction. i3,97i,fo9 

(») for drainage of marshes. 122,584,359 

(/) for hygienic works and campaign against malaria and 

syphilis. 18,220,905 

(h) for town planning and water supjdy. 36,330,852 

( 1 ) general expenses 53.589»57o 


Total expenditure . . . 1,643,433,963 

Balance . . 2,720,628 


Total . . . i,€^6,I54,59I 
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The above shows in main outline the operations and results of the activities 
of the Service for the establishment of refugees, and the application of the law 
on the rural and agricultural establishment of refugees, which was linked w^th 
the 7 per cent, loan borrowed by the Bulgarian State in 1926. These details 
arc of importance, although they cannot exhaust the complicated and difficult 
problem which is to be solved of the economic and social establishment of the 
refugees, in such a way as to ensure them a normal and tranquil existence. 

IV. K.STIMATK C)V THli VaMTK OK THK AOliARIAN RKKORM. 

All that has been heretofore said as to the agrarian constitution of Bulgaria 
in connection with the development tif land tenure systems and agrarian legis¬ 
lation ill this couulrv, shows that the agrarian reform, which principally took 
shape in the activity of the L. T. B. and the K. H. B. Services, as well as in the 
Refugee Service, was inspired, in essence, not by aims of national policy, nor by 
views of .social policy, but solely b> .social and economic tendencies. To prove 
tliat this is so, it is enough to observe that, on the one hand, in this countr> , 
after the break uj) of the feudal lioldings of the Bulgarian boyars, there weic 
no longer any large landed estates such as could arouse and justify anv social 
tendencies towards divi.sion among the landless, and that on the other hand. 
Bulgaria has a population of a s])ecially homogeneous ethnograiihic comjMi.sition. 
As further confirmation, it may be added that Bulgaria, after the war, not only 
did not obtain any foreign territory but lost its ow'ii, and accordingly the agrarian 
reform, wdth the agrarian legislation on which it is based is quite without any 
narrowly social or national tendencies, .such as are to be found in the neighbouring 
States under the pretext of agrarian reform. 

It has already been mentioned and may now be stres.sed that the princi])le 
dominating the agrarian reform in Bulgaria was: “ the land for the cultivators, " 
that is to say, that the land should be yielded up to those wht> are marked out 
as farmers, who cultivate the land with their own labour and their own means, 
hence to the agricultural population of the Bulgarian villages. 

If closely examined, the measures resulting from the agrarian reform in 
Bulgaria raise two questions: (a) that of the social devclofyment of Bulgarian 
rural economy, so far at lea,st as this develoi^ment is reflected in the transfer of 
and ownership, and (6) that of the technical-economic side of the farm, in con¬ 
nection with the systems of cultivation and crop rotation. 

(a) As regards the first question, — In the earlier part of this article it 
has been showui that the predominant types of farms in Bulgaria are the small 
and medium-sized farms and that the trend of Bulgarian land ownership is 
towards the further parcelling out of the large estates. This process is the result 
of certain social and economic characteristics of the existence of the Bulgarian 
population which for the most part draws its subsistence from agriculture, the 
other resources of the national economy being little developed. The general 
trend indicated was moreover strengthened by the loss, after the war, of the 
Dobruja which represented large landownership in Bulgaria. 
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A glance at the following table will throw light on the position of ownership 
in land in Bulgaria in quite recent time*; The figures are supphed by the Stat¬ 
istical Department in accordance with the ofi&cial enquiry of 31 December 


In 1926 


Si*f c»f tirmii 







Vuinbt r j 

J 

1 NumlK r 

1 

J ess than ou<- 

hectare 

bo 32 % 

11 8 

4 ^ QiS H 

0 ■) 
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1 

to 

2 


90 418 

12 ? 

132 678 40 

^ 0 

From 

2 

to 

3 

» 

S8061 

r2 0 

210 OlO 2 ^ 

1 8 
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to 

4 


Si J 50 

11 I 

280 boO 0^ 

<> 3 
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4 

to 

5 

» 
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98 

->21 100 5- 
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5 

to 
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200 557 
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to 

to 

15 

> 
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820 085 45 
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15 

to 

20 

> 
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397 090 59 
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20 

to 

30 


1- S<)7 

1 7 

492 440 4O 

1 1 0 

Ovir 

30 



> 

4 7 <><> 

0 0 

30 ^ 5 -20 

0 8 





1 otiils 

7 i* 191 

100 0 

\ 409 9S7 IJ2 1 

100 > 


In comparing these data with those in the table on p 447, relating to farm 
holdings m 1897 and 1908, it should be noted that the data for these two years 
include under one figure the local holdings and the pare/ holdings (see p 446), 
while those for 1026 are data per farms proper Regrouping these data, the 
following table is obtained 


Oroii] k (f fAim» 

( icc( 1 lini^ t xtciit) 

1897 

7908 

19'*6 

0\eT 



3 <> 

hect ires 

112 % 

1 00 % 

o6<) % 

From 

20 

to 

io 

> 

190 % 

1 90 % 

I 7 « % 

Trom 

15 

to 

20 

> 

2 ho % 

^ 90 % 

? 20 % 

From 

10 

to 

15 


690 % 

7 20 % 

940 % 

From 

5 

to 

10 

» 

18 70 % 

18 90 % 

28 10 % 

From 

4 

to 

5 

» 

6 io % 

6 20 % 

9 80 

From 

3 

to 

4 


7 50 % 

750 % 

1 10 % 

Fiom 

2 

to 

3 

) 

940 % 

930 % 

12 00 % 


It is evident that the number of farms over 20 hectares in extent is de¬ 
creasing, and progressively with their mze On the other hand, the number 
of farms of from 5 to zo hcK^tares is increasmg Those of less than 2 hectares 
cure also decreasing m number The most characteristic feature is the increase 
of the farms of 5 to zo hectares, which cure proving to be the most workable 
and the most smtable to the actued economic conditions of agriculture m Bui- 



garia. This is also confirmed by the figures given below tor compared 

with those relating to 1807 and ir^oS given previomly: 


1 tirins 

Very small. 

Small. . . 

Medium-si/.ed . . . 

l^arge. 


. 

Numln.! 

176,741 

• 447.782 

J 04 ,C )02 

4,76b 

24.1 

61,0 

M -3 
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Total . . 

. 734^191 
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'riicre is no 100111 lor dc^ubt that to-day eight years after the last enquiry 
iiicide on land o\Miership—the tendencv leniains the same. 

In re^a}(l to the -^ccomt questtnn. — After the tiansition of the Biilgaiian 
econoniv iroiii the pa*^1oral stage with bartei to the agiieultural stage, the aiable 
land became of the first im])ortaiKe and more espevialU the growing ol 
cereals In othei words, this economy ch.iracteriseil b\ a piimitive system 
of prodmlion of cereals b^ extensive farming. As it was impracticable, owing 
to the excessive subdivision of the land, to pass to a more intensive system 
of farming, such as that by rotation ofcrojis, the i>roductioii of cereals continues 
to remain in the (orefroiit of Bulgarian farming and to give it its ehaiacter- 
istic asjrect. The small farm holding howevei is less suited to the production 
ol ccTeals, ill view of the i>lentiful sujipK of manual labour and in consetpience 
the small advantage of using machines. In other words the agrarian refoim 
would complctelv achieve its purptises, if the largei farms in Bulgaiia grew 
]uainl\ cereals, while on the smaller farm holdings intensive eultivati*)n wane 
by preference undertaken, the small farms thus becoming actually intensiy/- 
farms based on labour. In the actual conditions of the Bulgarian rural economy 
the small farms could not <levcloj) this type of cultivation. Cirouping and 
consolidation of the lands is the fiist requisite; Jind if is with this object 
that the final phase of the iristitution dealing with land tenure is designated 
as the Section of I^and Tenure and Consolidation. ITnfortunatel^’ as elsewheic 
rioted, consolidation in Bulgaria is only in its initial stages. 

« 41 4 i 

In the light of what has been said it appears that the agrarian reform in 
Bulgaria, although its importance is not to be denied, could not develop in 
a proportion which would have made possible the solution of the agrarian 
question, t. how to provide with land all cultivators either without, or in¬ 
adequately equipped with, land. This was so for the simi^le reason that there 
were actually not available public and private lands for the formation of an 
agrarian fund sufficient for the solution of the problem. What would be the 
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result if tliis distribution of lands had to take place* at the expense of the 
lar^^e farms ? The following table reveals the impracticability of this solution: 
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Jl will be seen fioni these figures that for the endowment with land of 
ctillivatois insuhicientlv piovided, even lor dislril^uting additional land to coin- 
jdete iqi to 5 hectaies, more land would be lecjuired than could be officiaUv 
taken fiom the laige landowneis. Ivveti supposing all the land they owned 
in excess of jo hectares to be exinopiiated, there would even so be a shortage 
of ^50,000 hectares, and that without applying in all then detail the ptovi- 
sions ot the law on h\ 11. Ty which provides for simdiv possibilities of leaving 
iiioie than 30 hectities to expiopnated persons. 

T^p to the abolition of the K H. h. Sei\ice, the distribution of lands to 
Hulgaiian eiillivatois had been effected, in jo districts only, or 8i<) centrcvS 
ot popul.ition, while there aie actuallv in the crmntiy 85 distiicts witli c)3 towns, 
4,^70 villages and t,,5()j hamlets. The refugees were c»stablislied at een- 

ties of population distiibuted among Sj districts. 

The difleienee is also gi<*at between the agrarian fund and that which 
should be available in view of lequiiements in land. According to the 
liminaiy calculations, a total oi 478,^84 hectaies would be essential for those 
entitled to assignment 111 aecoidance with the agianan laws, taking those entirely 
without land and those inadequately piovided, and assuming that the average 
tyjie of 5 hectare farm wouhl not be exceeded. Adding to this figure the 
quantity of lands leekoned as necessary for the establishment of the refugees 
“—132,000 hectares—a niinimuin of 610,284 hectares of lands required is reached, 
an area much larger than that represented by the agrarian fund—which is about 
35<^f^oo hectares in round figures -and also than the extent of the assignments 
of lan<l actually made and shown in detail above. 

Tfp to the time of tlie abolition of the II. L. Ser\'ice, about 45,000 
families of Bulgarian cultivatois, and, uji to the winding up of tlie Refugee 
Service, 30,102 families of refugees were installed. There remain to be pro¬ 
vided with lots some 150,000 Bulgarian families, and a small number of re¬ 
fugee families. While the installation of these latter may be considered as a 
nearly accomplished fact, that of the former is not so, and the agrarian fund 
available, wdth all the lands that it is estimated might be added, is (ar from 
corresponding to the extent of lands required. 
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In spite of all, however, the agrarian reform in Bulgaria, although the 
dev^opment has not been in the measure expected by the State, has yielded 
important advantages of which the following are the chief*— 

(1) Some 45.000 Bulgarian families and 30,102 refugee families were 
placed in possession of lands by means of a distribution of about 350,000 
hectares of lands of the agrarian fund. 

(2) More than 150,000 hectares of non-utilised grazing lands, of vari¬ 
ous grazing lands, of forest areas and of drained marshes (formerly centres 
of malarial infection) were transformed into cultivable lands. 

(3) A permanent source of work has been providedj for 175,000 able- 
bodied farm workers, reckoning that on an average 2 hectares were assigned 
per person. Otherwise a great proportion of these would have sunk into the 
proletariat. 

(4) Refugees from Macedonia, Thrace and the Dobruja were introduced 
as farm workers who otherwise would have been left in great destitution. 

(5) Thanks to the agrarian leform, the national wealth of Bulgaria 
is increased by a large number of workable farms, some 35,f)Oo being initiated 
by refugees and 80,000 by Bulgarian cultivators. 

None the less, much of the preparatory work remains unaccomplished, 
another part is in a state of transition, and a third awaits definite decision. The 
question of land tenure, or lather that of solving the land crisis, remains largely 
an oi^en question, one for future solution. 

Y. Cl. Kovatchepf. 

tor-Rf Hi ral »/ I Rrtcultuf t 


THE WHEAT TRADING COMMISSIONS 
‘‘ JUNTAS DE CONTRATACION DE TRIGO ” IN SPAIN 

On I July 1934, the Oovernment of the Spanish Republic promulgated a 
Decree in virtue of which the trade in wheat and wheat flour was placed under 
control ovei the whole of the national territory. The Decree reads, in art. 2, 
as follows; " Direct transactions between buyers and sellers of wheat are definitely 
prohibited; the purchase and sale of this cereal will be carried on under control of 
the Juntas de Contraiaetdn dc Ingo (Wheat Trading Commissions) 

A short account will be given here of the purpose for which these regu¬ 
lative bodies have been established, their constitution and working. 

In all the communes of the nation, within the administrative area of which 
wheat is grown for sale, a body with power to regulate the wheat market is 
constituted with the designation of Junta de Contrataitdn de Trigo. 

These Commissions will be composed of a president, elected by the commune, 
and two members. As president the head of the municipal governing body 
{alcalde) or any one of his councillors {conce^ales) may be appointed. One of 
the members will represent the whe^tgrowers of the locality and wdll be chosen 
by voting from among these growers; the second wdll be elected similarly by 
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vote from among the manufacturers of flour and bu^’-ers of wheat also of the 
locality. The first act of the president of the Junta on being appointed by 
the municipal body will be to address the respective corporations of wheat- 
growers, flour manufacturers and buyers of wheat, asking them to appoint the 
two members who are to act as his assessors. 

When the Junta has been so constituted, with its president, and two voting 
members, a secretary will be appointed who will undertake the apj^ropriate 
functions and will have the right to speak but no vote. 

When all these appointments have been made, the same method will be 
followed for the appointing of the proxies of the president, the voting members 
and the secretary resj>ectively, an<l on conclusion of this business, the head of 
the corporation of the each wheatgrowing commune will proceed officially to 
constitute the Junta reporting its formation to the civil Governor of the pro¬ 
vince within which the coiiiminu* lies. 

These Commissions will take action on all occasions when need arises, 
either on agreed decisions of its members, or in case of urgency, at anj’ moment 
that its jiresidcnt summons it. In the absence of the members, the attendance 
of the president and secrctarv will render valid all acts and decisions. The 
functions undertaken b> these Commissions are the following: 

(1) Kor statistical i>iiri)oses, to receive, arrange and keep, in the chrono- 
logii'al order of presentation, sworn declarations of stocks of wheat. All grow¬ 
ers of wheat throughout the country are obliged, without exception and no 
excuse of aii> kind being admitted, to ptesent, as soon as their crop is harvested, 
a sworn declaration, in duplicate, stating the total quantity in kilogrammes of 
the wheat which they have in any way in their possession within the area of 
the commune. The Junta will keep a principal accountancy book in which a 
current account will be opened for all persons presenting sworn declarations 
of stocks, showing in such account the declaiation.s as receipts, and as outgoings 
the subsequent sales of wheat effected for the holder, and also the cpiantities 
of wheat which the grower declares as essential, with proper justification, to be 
retained for seed or other requirements of his own farm or consumption. 

(2) Kor the i)uri)oses of control of the purchase and sale of wheat, the 
Junta will keep two other books, one for offers of wheat, in which there will be 
noted in strict clironological older of submission the consignments of wheat 
which each one of the growers oflfer.s or holds in readiness for sale, and the price 
at which these consignments are ofifeied, the other book will be used for demands 
and there will be noted in it all demands received by the Junta from iiiaiiu- 
facturers of flour or buyers <jf wheat with a statement of the quantitie.s asked for 
and the j>rices offered. 

Guided by these books and keeping in view, on the one liand the offers 
of wheat on the part of the groweis, and on the other the demand for wheat on 
the part of flour manufacturers and buyers, the Trading Commission which 
will strictly observe the prices established will conclude the corresponding sale 
operations. 

(3) The sales being thus effected the commodity has to be put fn circu¬ 
lation and the Junta will proceed to draw up the certificates of the purchase 
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ami sale of wheat. These will be drawn up in triplicate and will make 
clear:— 

{a) the quantity of grain which is the object of the operation; 

(h) the cost of the oi^eration; 

(r) point of origin and of destination; 

(f?) the names of the seller and buyer. 

Of these ceititic*ates, or way-bills, which as already said will be drawn up in 
triplicate, one copy will be sent to the sellei, another to the buyer and the third, 
as legal i)ro«if ol the operation, will remain in the hands of the ]iinta. The 
three copies will be authorised by the signatures of the president and the secretary. 

The copy of the way-bill wdiich is delivered to the buyer will accompany the 
commodity in transit, ami apart from it the consignment of wheat cannot circulate. 

(.|) The ]until will be expected to witness and to attest the payment 
of the ]>iice of the operations which have been eiTecte<l through its mediation. 
These pa\ ments will be made in cash, in checpies or in other values merchant¬ 
able at the time of prep.iring the wav bill. 

It has been stated in clause i. that the wheat grower may retain in his jios- 
session, giving good reason for tloing so, the quantities of wheat reqiiiied for 
sowing or tor othei farming oi consumiition needs. Since in this case the whc*al 
ma> be liable to ciienlation, and in older that such circulation mav not be jire- 
vented bv the provision contained in clause which absf>hitel> proliibits the 
free pas.sagc of wheat unle.ss accompanied by the coriesjionding w^ay bill, the 
Council will issue anothei special certificate to gniwers ol wheat v\ hen tJiey recjuire 
to tiaiispoit from one i>oint to another the giain letained in their possession as 
uecessaiy, this will be diawn up in duplicate, one copy being handed to the 
grower and the other retained bN the Junta. 

When ilie offers of wlieat aie in excess, in quantity, f>f tJie denMiids, the 
Junta will give preference in tin* sale t<» consignments of wheat less than five 
tliousand kilogratiinics, in .strict elironological oider of entry in the legistei of 
offers, the demands which remain to be covered will be met by consignments 
larger than live thousand kilogiamines on a pro rata basis. 

When a bn> ei either directU or by mediation of an agent oi any kind desires 
to purchase a eonsigiiinent of wheat from a ceitain seller the sale operation may 
be effected, always provide<l that it is done through the medium of the Junta 
the place in which the w'heal is found and that all the letiuirenicnts of the law 
are complied with. 

The Commissions also have functions of inspection and control in accord¬ 
ance with wliieh thc\ exeieise su]jervision ft>r the .strict observance of the xiro- 
vi.sit)ns alreads menlimied, that is to say, if they suspect irregularities or in¬ 
fringements in the fulfilnic'nt of xirovisions they will bring them inimetlialely 
to the knowledge of the (Governors of the rosi>eetive provinces. 

In the event of a Junta dc Coniratacnin dc acting in the discharge of 

its functions with manifevSt negligence or entering into league with the growers 
or w'ith the ruaiiufacturors of flour for falsification or infringement of the regula¬ 
tions, the x)enalty will be the imposition of the maxiimim fines authorised by the 
legislation in force for such cases. 
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The case may arise that owing to market usages or transpoit difiicnlties m 
an\ locality or town tiansactions in wheat arc not earned out in this case the 
Commissions ma> delegate the functions relating to wheat trading hxing of 
prices and conveyance of Lcrtificates to the Commissions of the neatest localities 
this power of delegation does not howcvei exempt the Commission concerned 
liom the fulhlnient of all the statistical services or other presciibed services ot 
in> kind relating to the v\htat market 

In respect to the statistical work of the Commissions, llie Ueciee enacts the 
iHcessarv regulations b\ which the supcrioi authority, vi/ the Miiiisti5 ot 
Agriculture nia\ be inf<jrnied of the exact situation starting from the growci 
and through all the \«irious stages of tlic national ni.iiket ol wheat In cftect,. 
the Decree provides that in the first live davs of each month the Coniinissions 
shall send to the corresiionding provincial Sections of Agrieultuie a comidetc 
suli^llar^ ot the operations of purchase anel sale of wheal effeeted during the pre 
Molls month siieli siininnr\ will st ite the total <|uantit\ of wheat sold and the 
tot il picKteds in pesetas of the sile The ProMueixl Scetions ot Agriculture 
lu their tuin will send betoic the liltecnth dai of each month to the Ifispici ion 
( ntial di. I ntii i t ntioH \ Xfnisticimu ntos (Cintial Inspection ot Contiol and Sup 
lilies) oi the ol Vgiicultuic a eomplctc sumniar\ of the sales ellcetcd in 

the' Ihovince during the pjevious iiioiith contaimug tin infoiinatiou which lias 
be Ml icetucd lioiii tin l<»cal Comiiiissioii 

Noil lulli line lit oi iiregul irities loiiiiuilted in these st.itistieal striiees will 
he punishtd b> the (foxeinois or b\ the Miiiistrv c)f Agrnultim bv the inilntioii 
oi the hues aufhoristil bx tin legisl ition in force 

To meet tin txpeiises occurring in the eouisc ot working ol Comniissioiis, 
tin Diirec eontiiiis eoiitspoinling icgulatioiis iiid piovidcs that these couiuiis 
sioiis l)v lilt Ills ol 1 icceijit driwn uj) and signed b\ then jnesideiit iinl sceie* 
t u\ 111 IV eolUtt from sellers md jiuichaseis ten centinus on e nh hundred ])t 
stt i*. OT fractmii oi th it sum ot the total ol the biiving and selling opci xtions in 
actoidanct with the sums shown on the wav bills ioi the tiee eiit illation ot tlie 
wlnat 11 the sellers anel bmers of whe it aie not in agiecment on the sum asked 
ot them 111 this respect thev ni iv hive iteourst to the higher luthoritv wlinh 
will give a elteision fioin w hie li tlieic will be in> appe il 

While the decree re foiled t<) is in toice the lloiii niaiiutactiiieis are oblige(l 
to constitute and maintain a stock of wheal oi flour stoicd in their 1 ictones 
Ol w irehouses ecjuiv «ilciit to the total milling eapacitv of then woik tor foilv 
dax s The heads of the agrcmoinie sections will eoiiiniumeate to the pioxineial 
governors toi announeeineiil in the Ofhcial Bulletin of the Province the d ite 
from which the wheat of the new ciop in the respective piovinces will liegin to be 
available and 30 dax-s after the date so tixed the maniifaetiireis ot flour will be 
expected to have eompletelx constituted their stocks In the event of failure*^ 
to constitute and inauitaiii these stocks a fine will be imposed of not less than 25 
pel cent and not nioie than 50 pei cent ol the value of the cjuantitv ot grain 
bv which the* stock comes shoit 

The manufac'tiireis of flour are obliged, in Mitue of the piovisioAs of the 
decree, to refuse to accept any consignment of wheat whu li is not accompanied 
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by the way-bill. For checking purposes, it is prescribed that the manufacturers 
must keep the way-bills of the consignments legally purchased. 

Manufacturers of flour are obliged to keep two mercantile books. One will 
contain the different consignments bought from day to day, their price, their 
total quantity, place of origin and name of sellers; the quantity of wheat milled 
daily; the quantities not milled. In the second book they will note the quantity 
of flour obtained each day, the quantities sold each day giving the price, desti¬ 
nation and name of buyer, as well as the quantity of flour in the stocks that have 
by law to be constituted and maintained. 

The manufacturers of flour are also obliged to report the statistics contained 
in their book^ to the higher authorities in order that the Ministry may have a full 
knowledge of the exact situation of the national market in wheat flour. Actually 
during the first five days of each month they will remit to the Provincial Sections 
of agriculture a statistical statement which will contain in full the figures resulting 
from the entries in the two books. The Sections will in their turn forward within 
the first fortnight of each month to the Central Inspection of Control and Supplies 
of the Ministry of Agriculture a complete summary of the statistical sworn decla¬ 
rations which have been presented by the manufacturers of flour in accordance 
with the above provision. 

The Decree declares to be mil and clandestine any operation of purchase and 
sale of wheat in which the Commissions do not intervene, and fixes as penalty 
the payment on the i^art of the buyer of a sum not less than 10 per cent., nor higher 
than 50 per cent , of the value of the wheat which was the object of the clan¬ 
destine .sale. 

The Decree establishes the maxima and minima prices which are to be 
compulsorily in force on the national wheat market during the agricultural season 
already begun (1934-35). These prices are the following; 

During the last six months of the year in course, from July to December, 
the minimum price will be 50 pesetas and the maximum price 55 pesetas the too 
kg. of wheat. 

During the months of January and February 1935 the minimum price will 
be 51 pesetas and the maximum 56 pesetas the 100 kg. 

During the months of March and April 1935, the minimum price will be 52 
pesetas and the maximum tolerated for 100 kg, wiU be 57 pesetas. 

During the months of May and June 1935, there will be in force a minimum 
price of 53 pesetas and a maximum of 57 pesetas per 100 kg. 

These fixed prices will apply to sound, dry, clean wheats, not containing seeds 
of other kinds in any proportion liigher than 3 per cent. 

In addition to the fines which the law imposes for all purchase and sale opera¬ 
tions transacted apart from the control and authorisation of the Commissions 
penalties are established for all persons buying or selling at prices other than 
the maxima and minima prices established in this Decree. The fine for 
stxch infringement will amount to a minimum of 10 per cent, and a maximum 
of 50 per cent, of the value of the commodity which is the object of the irregular 
sale, this fine being inflicted on the buyer if the sale took place at a price lower 
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than the minimum price established, and on the seller if the sale was effected at 
a i>rice exceeding the fixed maximum price. 

The law obliges all wheat growers in the national territory to present to 
the Wheat Trading Commissions a .sworn declaration, in duplicate, showing tlierein 
llie total quantity in kilogrammes of wheat that each grower holds at the end of 
the harvest. The object of this pfovi.sion is twofold. It is intended on the one 
hand to obviate any conceahnetit of wheat and in the second place to obtain 
complete statistics making possible an exact knowledge of the national wheat 
production and the existing stocks. 

By this legislative measure the Government of the Spanish Republic inter¬ 
venes in the wheat trade for purposes of regulation and standardisation while 
preventing trading evasions and abuses which react unfavourably on the na¬ 
tional economy. 

Martinez de Bitjanda. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Ministi^ro oKTjyE CoRi'ORAZiONr (Scrvizlo di vigihinza snllc assienrazioni e capita 
lizzazioiii). (Ui Istituti <* lo impre.se di assicnrazioiie in Italia 1033, A-XII. Roma. Istiluto 
Poligraficci dello Stato, rg34. 

fTliis inihlieation contains in a fir.st part nn interestinu survey on insurance in Italy 
eonsistiiig of tables showing tlie situation and ai'tivities of the institutions find uiidcr- 
t.ikings engaged in the excreise of this hraiich of eeonomic activity in Italy, and otlicns 
showing the development of insuruin'e hiisiness in Italy. In the second part there is 
found a list of the societies in (|U(\stio]i gi«>ui>ed in four separate clus.s<‘s (.share companies, 
co-operative societies, mutual iiisuranec* societies fuicl foreign) together with the infor¬ 
mation as indicated helt>w. 

In addition to the financial data shown for cacii unclerlakiug (capital, reserve funds, 
and guarantees) there arc shown, the \ ear of constitution, in the ease of national societies, 
and in the cose of foreign companies, the >ear of institution of rei)reseiitation in the 
Kingdom, the date of the Deciec of anthorisatioii, the hen« Iquarlers, thc‘ council of 
management, the director and the at'tuary for the national uiiclertakiiigs and in the case 
ot foreign companies the iimitcs of the legal ri»prcsentativcs and tlie headcpiarters of 
the Italian office. For eai’h undertaking there are also shown the premiums and 
additional payments of the Italian business done in direct iiLsuraiices in each branch 
operating in 1932]. 

MoszczEnski Stefan (Professor at the Higher School of Agriculture, Warsaw), 
Racjonalizacju i^racj w gosjKxlurstwach Wicjskich (Rationalisation of babour in Polish 
Bgricnlture). Warsaw, J934, p. 1O4. 

[This work on the scientific organisation of agricultural labour in Poland consists 
of eight chapters as follows. 

1. Introduction; 2. Taylori.sm in Polish agriculture*; 3. Theory of farm account¬ 
ancy; 4. Methods of detennhiing tiine.s in agriculture; The different methods of 
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vemimerating farm workervs; 6. Simplification of the expenditure of effort on the part 
of farm workers. 7 History of the arable lands, and 8. Application of deductions from 
the science of agricultural work to the organisation of the farm in time of crisis. 

In a short summary iu Krench, Prof Moszc/^enski expounds his views on the subject 
treated iu the iollowing words “ Contrary to the views of a number of students, the 
writer of the present work is erf opinion that the term rationalisation is equivalent 
to the introduction of scientific- principles in directions where there w€ua formerly a 
prevalence of routine In tins resi>ect. the writer links the threads of tradition with 
the conception of Thaer who, under the designation * ratxonelle Wtrischaft ' included 
an agriculture based on the findings of .science... 

The attthor has contributed, in the course of several years, articles to periodicals 
dealing with certain problems 111 this field In these he has endeavoured to indicate 
which of tlie most recent investigations would be applicable to agriculture. The pub¬ 
lication of these article.s in book form has now been undertaken in the conviction that 
tlie more serious is the crisis which affects the whole of society, the more essential are 
the findings of pure sciciicej 
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THE QUANTITATIVE REGULATION OF IMPORTS 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND 

Apart from the imposition of import duties, ]>rotcH:tion is now being given 
to the farmers of Great Britain and Northern Ireland by the quantitative 
regulation of imports of agricultural pioducts. Part of such regulation was 
embodied in the agreements signed at the Kcouomic Conference of the 
British Bmpiie held in Ottawa, Canada, in July and August 1932 and this part 
is, accordingly, associated with the policy of mutiial preferential treatment as 
between the different countries comj)Obing the British ICnipiie. Other measures 
ft>r the regulation of imports are taken under the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1933, which gave to the Board of Trade power to regulate imports of products 
where the regulation of supplies might be necessary to enable a marketing scheme 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931 to be fully effective (1). Im 
ports are also regulated by voluntaiy agreements with Governtnents of foreign 
countries or of British Dominions. In trade agreements between Great Britain 
and other countries there are also provisions relating to the regulation of imports 
but these are usually undertakings not to restrict imports from the country 
in question below a certain level. 

We will deal successively with each of the principal products of which 
the imports have been regulated. 

Chilled Beef. — Under the Ottawa Agreements the imiK^rts of chilled 
beef from foreign countrie.s into the United Kingdom during each quarter of 
the period i January 1933 to 30 June 1934 were to be restricted to quantities 
not exceeding the quantities imported in the corresponding quarters of the 
twelve months ended 30 June 1932. On the other hand the United Kingdom 
agreed not to impose any restriction upon impf>rts of fn»zen meat from Australia 
or New Zealand during the period i January 1933 to 30 June 1934- same 

undertaking applies to alt kinds of meat; this fact should be borne in mind 
when we are discussing the regulation of frozen beef, frozen mutton and lamb, 
and bacon and hams. 

(x) See ** AKricultural Mlarkettni? SchemoB in Great Britain, ** in Monthly BuUettn of HgricuUural 
JSconomics and Soctology, March 1934. Inicmaiiomtl Institute oi Asrlculture, Rome. 
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As io the latter part of 1932 the ^hole«»ale prices of home-killed beef 
continued to decline, the Government endeavoured to relieve the market by 
making voluntary arrangements with South American shippers for the imme¬ 
diate reduction of imix>rts of cbilled beef. The shippers agreed to reduee their 
marketings of chilled beef in the United Kjngdom by 10 per cent., rising if 
necessary to 20 per cent., during the months of November and December 
1932. In the first quarter of 1933 the imports of chilled beef from South 
America were 10 per cent, below the rate permitted by the Ottawa agreements,, 
but for the second (juarler a 1 eduction of only 2 per cent, was arranged. For 
the third quarter it was arranged that the imports of chilled beef should bo 
IO pel cent, less during the coriesponding period of the year taken as a base 
in the Ottawa Agreements and 12 ]4 cent, less during the second half of 
the quarter. Vot the first half of the last quarter of 1933, the reduction asked 
was 15 per cent., or as near theieto as was compatible with the economical 
use of the shipping space available. 

In the first quarter of 1934, voluntary arrangements were made to reduce 
imports from foreign countries by the same extent as in the first quarter ot 
TC933 the second quarter imixirts from foreign countries were reduced 

under similar arrangements by 3 3/^ per cent., as compaied with imports m the 
second quarter of 1932. 

The following table shows the imports of chilled beef into the United 
Kingdom in cttch quarter from July-Soptembei 1931 to April-June 1934.— 


X93X-52 XQ 38 33 X9S3’S4 

CWtB CWtH CWtS 

July-September.2,246,29b 2,207,110 2,026,63b 

October-December. . 2,112,465 2,106,813 1,901,171 

January-March.2,284,830 2,049,677 2,086,58.^ 

Apnl-June. 2,199,988 2,194,224 2,174,678 


The imports in July-September 1934 were 2,022,878 cwts. 

In the Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement, signed on 1 May 1933, threat 
Britain undertook not to inixx>se any restrictions on imi)orta of Argentine 
chilled beef in any quarter below the quantity imported in the corresponding 
quarter of the year ended 30 June 193^, unless sitch restrictions were necessary 
in order to maintain prices If Great Britain reduces imports of chilled beef 
from Argentina more than 10 per cent, below this level, proportional reduction 
must be made in the imports from the other chief meat exporting countries, 
including British Dominions. 

Frozen Beef. —• While chilled beef is imported into the United Kingdom 
mainly from South America, the beef imports from the Dominions take, for the 
most part, the form of frozen beef. In the Ottawa agreements, the United King¬ 
dom agreed to a graduated restriction on the in4>ortation of foreign frozen beef 
(carcases and boned beef), the maximum quantities permitted in each quarter 
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from January-March 1933 to April-June 1934 being as follows (the quantities 
being expressed as percentages of the quantities imported in the corresponding 
quarters of the twelve months ended 30 June 1032): Januarv-Marcli 1933, 90 per 
cent.; Aprile-June 1933, 85 per cent.; July-Septcmber 1933, 80 per cent.; October- 
December 1933, 75 per cent.; January-March 1934, 70 per cent.; April-June 1934, 
65 per cent. 

Atistrolia undertook to use its best endeavours to ensure that during 1933 
its exports of frozen beef to the United Kingdom should not be increased to an 
extent exceeding 10 per cent, of the quantities exported for the year ending 
30 June 1932. New Zealand, while giving no undertaking, estimated that its 
exports for the season 1932-33 would be not more than 22,000 tons, representing 
an increase over the previous season of approximately 10 per cent. 

No voluntary arrangements were made for further restriction on the imports 
of frozen beef and much of the advantage to the British farmer from the restric¬ 
tions of the import «>f chilled beef were lost through the increase in the imports 
of frozen beef from the dominions. 

The following table shows the imports of frozen beef into the United Kingdom 
in each quarter from July-September 1931 to April-June 1934:— 


Qiiartt r 

1031 3a 
cwts 

103a 13 

CWtH 

TQll 14 
cwts 

J uly-September. 

.731*303 

920,696 

1,017,329 

October-Decembei. 

. « 23 . 7-27 

697,718 

(>55.095 

January-March. 

. 5 ‘> 5,«32 

590,021 

(>95.070 

April-June. 

. 430,171 

651,467 

767.598 


The imports in July-September 1934 w’erc 1,102,772 cwts. 

In the Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement the United Kingdom agreed not 
to impose any restrictions on imports of frozen beef from Argentina in excess 
of the sliding scale specified in the Ottawa agreements, unless imports from the 
Dominions were similarly restricted. 

f 

Fat and Store Cattle, — With a view to avoiding further reductions in the 
prices of cattle in the United Kingdom, an Order under the Agricultural Mar¬ 
keting Act of 1933 was issued by the Board of Trade in December 1933 regulating 
the importation of fat and store cattle from the Irish Free State and prohibit¬ 
ing the importation of beef, veal and beef and veal offals from that country. 
The main effect of the Order was to secure a reduction of 50 per cent, in 
the imports of fat cattle and to prevent any increase in the importation of store 
cattle. In each case the comparison was with the corresponding quarter of 

1932-33. 

The Canadian Government was aske^i to co-operate by stabilising the exports 
of cattle, both fat and store, to the United Kingdom for the first quartet of 1934 
at the corresponding figures of the first quarter of 1933 and agreed to do so. 
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'Frozen Mutton and Lamb. — Under the Ottawa agreements the imports 
of frozen mutton and lamb into the United Kingdom were to be restricted accord- 
ing to the same sliding scale as the imports of foreign frozen beef. Australia 
and New Zealand agreed to limit their exports of frozen mutton and lamb to the 
United Kingdom in 1933 to the amount exported in the year ending 30 June 1932. 

Voluntary arrangements were made with -the South American shippers to 
reduce their marketings of frozen mutton and lamb in the United Kingdom by 
20 per cent, in November and December 1932. The Australian and New Zealand 
Governments agreed, without prejudice to their position under the Ottawa 
agreements, to reduce their shipments during the same months to 10 per cent, 
less than their shipments in the corresponding month of 1931. The reduction 
in imports from New Zealand was, in fact, considerably greater, being 44 ^ per 
cent, in the case of mutton and 37 per cent, in the case of lamb. No special ar¬ 
rangements were made in regard to imports of mutton and lamb after the begin¬ 
ning of 1933, the reductions being as laid down in the Ottawa Agreements. 

The following table shows the imports of frozen mutton and lamb into the 
United Kingdom in each quarter from July-Septeraber 1931 to April-June 1934: 


Quarter 

July-Septeiiiber. 

October-Deceraber. 

January-March. 

April-June. 


1931-32 

CWtH 

1,820,216 

I ,624,520 

1,637,208 

2,248,160 


TQ 32 3 * 

CWlH 

1,820,170 

1.223,527 

1,801,953 

2,057,029 


X 933 34 
cwts 

1,775,720 

1,019,841 

1,599,079 

2,030,214 


The imports in July->September J934 were 1,682,968 cwts. 

As in the case of frozen beef, it was stipulated in the Anglo-Argentine Trade 
Agreement that no restriction should be imposed on imports of mutton or lamb 
from Argentina in excess of the sliding scale specified in the Ottawa Agreements, 
unless imports from the Dominions were similarly restricted. 


Bacon and Hams. — As the Report of the Commission for the Reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Pig Industry had not been presented before the Ottawa Conference 
was held, no restrictions were placed on imports of bacon and hams by the 
Ottawa agreements, but the United Kingdom agreed to arrange for the quantitat¬ 
ive regulation of the supplies of bacon and hams as soon as possible after the 
Report was received. It undertook that no restriction should be placed upon 
imports from Australia or New Zealand during the period x January 1933 to 
30 June 1934- 

The Report of the Reorganisation Commission was presented in October 1932 
and recommended that the total amiual supplies of bacon and hams should be 
limited to the average of the six-year period 1925-30, viz. 10,670,000 cwrt., that 
the home industry should be allotted a quota based upon the volume of bacon 
that it can undertake to produce, and that the remainder should be allocated to 
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foreign countries annually as national quotas. The Government accepted these 
proposals in principle, but deferred carrying them out until marketing schemes 
for pigs and bacon were in operation. 

In the meantime, however, they proceeded by way of voluntary agreements 
to a restriction of the imports of bacon and hams. The first series of agreements 
reached with foreign countries was that shipments of foreign bacon and hams 
to the United Kingdom should be reduced, during the two months from 22 Nov¬ 
ember 1932 by between 14 and 15 per cent, on the average monthly imports 
from foreign sources in November and December 1931 and January 1932, or a 
little over 20 per cent, on the imports in October 1932. Permitted imports were 
divided among the supplying countries on the basis of their sendings in the three 
months August to October 1932, subject to agreed adjustments. The agreement, 
which was afterwards extended to the month ending 22 February 1933, was 
generally observed and the total quantity of bacon and hams fiom the countries 
concerned was slightly short of the total anticipated. 

For the four following months the supplying countries agreed to limit their 
imports to the following quantities* 




2-1 reb 
to 22 M.ir 
ton 
cwls 

23 M ir 
to 22 A]ir 

ton 

cwts 

at Apr 
to aa Mov 

cwts 

33 May 
to aa June 

iWtS 

Denmark .... 


493.000 

487,300 

474,700 

462,100 

Sweden .... 


37,600 

36,700 

35.700 

34.700 

Netherlands 


80,300 

80,500 

78,400 

76.400 

Poland. 


79,500 

77.500 

75.500 

73.500 

Lithuania . . . 


39,000 

38,000 

37.000 

36,000 

Kstonia .... 


7,000 

7,800 

7,700 

6,500 

Finland .... 


4.300 

4,200 

4,100 

4,000 

Latvia. 


4,000 

4,000 

3.700 

3.600 

U. S. S. R. . . . 


4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Argentina . . . 


5 . 9 «o 

5 . 8 <>o 

5.600 

5.500 

United States . . 


51.500 

50,500 

49.500 

48,500 


Total . . 

806,400 

796,300 

775.900 

754,800 


In the first six months of 1933 the imports of bacon and hams from foreign 
countries were about x6 per cent, below the imports for the corresponding period 
of 1932. 

On 24 April 1933 the Anglo-Danish Trade Agreement was signed.* In this 
agreement it was stipulated that Denmark should be permitted to send to the 
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United Kingdom a quantity of bacon and hams not less than 62 per cent, of 
the total imports. 

Further voluntary agreements were negotiated under which the following 
monthly allocations were made for the month 23 June to 22 July and until 
the commencement of the permanent arrangements for the regulation of supplies 
on the lines recommended by the Reorganisation Commission:— 


Country 


Denmark 
Sweden . . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland . . . 
Ivithuania . . 

Rstonia . . . 
Finland . . . 
I^atvia . . . 
IT. S. S. R. . . 
Argentina . . 
United States 


a-? June 
to a2 July 

cvtls 

462,100 

33*^00 

74*500 

72,700 

35.100 

6,300 

3*900 

3.500 

3*500 

5*400 

62,000 


aj July 193 ? 
onwinnl.. 
cwt^ 

438,900 

32.900 
72,600 

70.900 

34,200 

6,200 
3,800 
3.400 
3.400 
5 200 
62,000 


The allocations to Poland and the United States included special ham alloc¬ 
ations and that of the latter country was subject to a further price contingent 
not exceeding 15 per cent. The allocation to Sweden was subject to tolerances 
in view of previous short shipments, and those to Kstonia, Finland «and I^atvia 
were subject to seasonal deductions. 

The Marketing Schemes for pigs and bacon came into operation on 10 Sep¬ 
tember 1933 and from 15 September a new allocation was made. 

The total allocations in the period 23 November 1932 to 14 September 1933 
amounted to 7,613,540 cwt. and the total imports from foreign countries during 
the same period to 7,768,989 cwt. Allowing for re-exports of approximately 
-71,000 cwt, during this period, the net imports from foreign countries amounted 
to 7,698,000 cwts. so that, on the whole, the agreements were well kept. As 
the total imports from the same countries amounted to 9,720,397 cwt, in the 
period December 1931 to September 1932, a reduction of 20 per cent, was afPected 
in the period 23 November 1932 to 14 September 1933- 

Tn August imports of Danish bacon were lower than the 62 per cent, of total 
imports of foreign bacon which Denmark was entitled to send under the Anglo- 
Danish Trade Agreement, and it was agreed that the deficiency might be made 
up during the following six months. As retail prices had shown a tendency 
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to rise during August consent was given that 10,000 cwt. of Danish bacon should 
be at once imported in partial adjustment of the deficiency. 

The new allocations for the i>eriod 15 September 1933 to 28 February 1934 
represented a reduction of apprf)ximately ii per cent, in the total rate of import¬ 
ation from foreign countries in the period 23 July to 14 September 1933. The 
figures were to be subject to adjustment when the volume of home i>ig-contracts 
was known. As the supply was unexpectedly large, a further substantial reduc¬ 
tion in imports from foreign sources was required as from i November and nego¬ 
tiations were entered into with foreign governments with a view to securing 
a redaction of 20 per cent. Although the Hriiish (Tovernment, as a result of the 
opposition aroused, particularly on the part of the Danish Government, reduced 
the proposed figure to 16 per cent., it was not possible to arrive at a voluntary 
agreement, and it became necessary to issue an Order under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1933. The Bacon (Import Regulation) Order, 1933, came 
into operation on i Decetnber 1933, but the issue of licences and certificates 
under the Or<ier during the period i December 1933 to 28 February 1934 were 
related to a total importation fiom foreign countries of 1,979,330 cwts. in tlie 
period 10 November 1933 to 28 February 1934. The total permitted imports 
for this period were allocated as follows amongst the supplying countries: 


cwts 

Denmark.1,238.584 

Netherlands. 187,165 

Poland. 182.009 

United vStates. 120,321 

Lithuania. 91,292 

Sweden. 86,518 


cwts. 

Kstonia.16,616 

Argentina.13.751 

h'inland. 9.931 

TT. S. S. R. 9,167 

Datvia. 8,976 

Other countries.15.000 


It was not until the period i March to 31 December 1934 that it was possible 
strictly to apply the system of regulating imports recommended by the Reorganis¬ 
ation Commission. In that period, taking into consideration the pig contracts 
signed by producers, the pigs to be produced by curers themselves, the estimated 
quantity of bacon to be produced by small curers, exempt from the provisions of 
the Bacon Marketing Scheme, and from small pigs of weights below those speci¬ 
fied in contracts, and the estimated bacon output of Northern Ireland, it was 
calculated that the bacon output of the United Kingdom in the ten months would 
be 2,253,330 cwts. In order to stabilise supplies at the level recommended, the 
quantities of bacon and hams to be imported during the ten months was fixed 
at 6,773,000 cwts. Total imports from the Dominions were expected to amount 
to 1,340,400 cwts. in terms of bacon weight. The balance of 5,433,300 cwts. was 
allocated to foreign countries. 

To ensure an even distribution of total supplies, the allocations to foreign 
countries were made at a higher rate for the five months, March to July, than for 













the five months* August to December. The distribution of permitted imports 
was as follows:— 


Country 

1 )enmark . . 
Netherlands 
Poland .... 
Sweden . . . 
I/ithuania . . 
Kstonia .... 
Finland . . . 
Latvia .... 
U. vS. S R. , 
Argentina . . 
United States. 
Other countries 


March-July 

X 934 

cwts 

AuKust-December 

X 934 

cwts 

1,824.120 

1.596,010 

259.525 

23S.77O 

223,525 

I 99 .«i 5 

126,880 

118,130 

88,880 

74.145 

20,950 

18.850 

11.435 

10.055 

17,920 

17.595 

21.325 

21,365 

T9.115 

17.595 

209,225 

201,070 

40,000 

44,000 


Total . . . 2,862,900 2,557,400 


The figure for Denmark for March to July include an adjustment due in re¬ 
spect to the period 15 September 1933 to 28 February 1934, and a few other figures 
arc subject to additions or deductions. 

A new Order, the Bacon (Import Regulation) Order 1934, was issued and 
came into force on 16 April 1934. It differed little from the Order of 1933, which 
it replaced, but under the new Order imports from foreign countries sending small 
supplies were left unregulated so long as they did not exceed a rate of 400 cwts. 
a we^, and provision was made to put a stop to the practice that had grown 
up in some countries of exporting to the United Kingdom bacon produced from 
pigs bred in other countries. 

The following table shows the imports of bacon and hams in each quarter 
from July-September T931 to April-June 1934:— 


igSX'Sa X932-S3 X933-S4 

cwts cwts cwts. 

July-September.3*056,778 2,966,874 2,532,838 

October-December.3,099,807 3,051,264 2,247,782 

January-March.3,176,722 2,575,098 2,045,631 

April-June.2,966,874 2,598,708 2,204,266 


The imports in July-September 1934 were 2,125,045 cwts. 
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Processed Milks, — Towards the middle of 1933, in view of the increasing 
quantities of milk surplus to the requirements of the liquid milk market and 
of the accumulation of large stocks of processed milks in the hands of home 
manufacturers, voluntary agreements were negotiated with the Governments 
of foreign countries for the regulation of the imports of processed milks into 
the United Kingdom The Governments of the principal supplying countries 
agreed to limit the exports to the United Kingdom during the months of June, 
July and August 1933 to amounts not exceding 80 per cent, of the quanti¬ 
ties shipped in the corresponding period of 1932 Foreign countries which 
only supplied small quantities undertook to keep their shipments at previous 
low levels and the Governments of the Dominions agreed to limit shipments 
to the quantities shipped in the corresponding period of 1932. 

For the period September to December 1933, the same agreements were 
renewed, with the exception that the limitation on imports of condensed skim¬ 
med milk from the Netherlands and Denmark in the month of December was 
fixed at 85 per cent 

The principal exporting countries were asked to agree to the following 
scale of reductions foi the period January to June 1934, as compared with the 
corresponding months of the peiiod June 1932 to May 1933:— 


Condensed skimmed milk. 
Cream . 

Condensed whole milk 
Milk powder . 


jHUuarv 

Itbrwarv 

March 

i 934 

1034 

1934 

tH r t.«ut 

pc r ct nl 

pel cent 

17 Vi 

20 

22 Vi 

20 

i2y^ 

25 


20 

20 


April 
1934 
lier cent 

May 
T934 
pel cent 

June 

*934 

percent 


22 Vi 



30 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 


Foreign countries sending small supplies, as well as the Southern Dominions 
and Canada, agreed not to increase their exports to the United Kingdom. 

Imports of cream from the Irish Free State were limited to 15,000 cwts. 
in the first six months of 1934, this representing a reduction of slightly ovei 
8 per cent, on imports in the corresponding period of 1933. Imports of con¬ 
densed milks were subject to a reduction of 10 per cent, in the first quarter 
of 1934 as compared with imports in the first quarter of 1933, and to a reduc¬ 
tion of X2 Vi P®r cent in the second quarter. 

For the quarter July to September X934 the Governments of foreign coun¬ 
tries were asked to continue the reduction of 22 cent, in the imports 

of condensed skimmed milk and of 20 per cent, in the imports of condensed 
whole mjlk and milk powder, and to agree to a reduction of 33 Vi pe** cent, 
in the imports of cream. The Governments of Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand were asked to continue the maintenance of exports to the United 
Kingdom at the level of 1932. 
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The following table shows the imports of condensed milks, milk powder 
and cream in each half-year from January-June 1932 to January-June 1934: 


Condensed 

skimmed 

Tan 

1012 

CWts 

Tul\ I>ct 

1032 

evt** 

|ttn Jiini. 

1033 

cwts 

July l>oc 
1933 

X.'Wi'h 

Tnn June 
1934 

ewts 

milk. 

Condensed whole 
(sweetened and 

milk 

un- 

T.131.764 

I,00(>,390 

073*270 

790.490 

849 . 95 s 

sweetened) 

• • 

• • 

276,167 

324,632 

287,707 

■237.5«6 

2i«.774 

Milk powder 


• • 

i54.o3« 

166,305 

141*554 

I3«.7i5 

147,228 

Cream . . . 

. - 

. ■ 

76,481 

5 S .974 

54 . 35 b 

56.127 

38,000 


No regulation of imports of butter and cheese has yet taken place, but 
in anticipation of such regulations it was stipulated in the Anglo-Danish 
Trade Agreement that, in the three years following the Agreement, Danish 
imports of butter into the United Kingdom should not be restricted to a 
lower quantity than 2,300,000 cwt*^. 

Potatoes — Pending the coming into operation of the Potato Marketing 
Scheme and of a permanent system of import regulation for potatoes, a volun¬ 
tary ariangement was entered into whereby during the four mouths September 
to December 1933 imports from the Netherlands and Belgium should not exceed 
8,000 tons and 250 tons respectively Duiing the same period imports from 
the Irish Free State were limited to 4,500 tons, exclusive of seed potatoes and 
of small consignments of ware potatoes, not exceeding one ton, moved across the 
Northern Ireland land boundary in farmers* own carts. 

For the period January to April 1934 arrangements were made with the 
Netherlands to export to the United Kingdom not more than 8,000 tons of main- 
crop potatoes, while other foreign countries were asked to refrain from sending 
potatoes to the British market For the months of May and June, when the 
maiucroi) season draws to a close, the Netherlands were asked to limit supplies 
to 2,000 tons in all, and the Irish P'rce State to r,2(K> tons, other countries being 
agqin asked to withhold supplies from the market. 

Actual imports from the Netherlands, from Belgium and from the Irish 
Free State in the ten months September 1933 to June 1934 were smaller than 
the permitted imports while imports from other countries wore negligible. The 
total authorised maximum figure was 27,770 tons, but the actual imports were 
only 16,881 tons. 

Imports of maincrop potatoes have varied so greatly from year to year 
that a comparison with previous years gives no indication of the results of 
regulation. 
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In regard to early potatoes, voluntary arrangements were made for limiting 
imports from foreign countries during the 1934 season to the quantities sent in 
11)33. As shown by the following table the imports from January to June 1934 
were considerably smaller than in the corresponding six months of 1933, both 
fioiii foreign countries and from British countries: 


Troni 

Jan June 
ig 34 ions 

Jan I mu. 
IQ 33 tons 

Foreign countries* 



Spain and Canary Islands.... 

. . . 63.900 

76,400 

Netherlands. 

... 1.600 

1.850 

Belgium . 

. . . 700 

500 

Italy . 

. . . 100 

60 

British countries: 



Channel Islands . 

. . . 64,o<)() 

66.150 

Malta. 

. . . i, 3 <>f> 

450 


Oats and Oat Products — As fiom 5 September 1933 an additional 10 per 
cent, ad valorem duty was imposed on oats and oat products (including oat 
meal) from foreign sources, making, with the general 10 per cent, duty, a total 
of 20 per cent, in all. In order that the protection thus afforded to oat-growers 
might not be prejudiced by increased imports from Canada, a voluntary arrange¬ 
ment was made with the Canadian Oovernment to limit exports from Canada 
to the United Kingdom during the twelve months August 1933 to July T934 to 
a figure not exceeding, in the case of oats, approximately the average of Canadian 
exports in the two previous cereal years, and. in the case of oat products, to a 
figure not exceeding the average of Canadian exports in the two previous 
calendar years. 

Eggs. The import dqty on foreign eggs, which averages is. a great 
hundred, served to check imports, but with the rapid expansion of home produc¬ 
tion it was felt that there was need for further limitation of imports, and the 
<TOvemments of foreign countries exporting eggs to the United Kingdom were 
asked to limit their supplies, during the six months 15 March to 14 September 
1934* to the figu-res for the corresponding period of 1933 • In general, the coun¬ 
tries concerned complied with this request. 

The Anglo-Danish Trade Agreement contained a clause to the efEect that, 
in the event of imports of eggs being restricted, the Danish allocation should 
be not less than 5*/* million great hundreds. 


J. K. Moktoomsrv. 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN RUMANIA 

It might have been supposed that it is unnecessary to define agricultural 
co-operation, since it is an established fact and has entered, in a definite sense^ 
into the vocabulary of the theory. In various specialised works, even recently 
published, however, this expiession will be found to be employed in very different 
senses. Thus with some writers the co-operative village store is included in 
agricultural co-operation; others exclude from agricultural co-operation the credit 
co-operative societies of the small towns because the«e sficieties work on the Schulze 
Delitzsche method and have their headquarters in the towns although in reality 
a large propf)rtion of their members are farmers: finally the Raiffeisen co-operative 
societies are all considered as agricultural, although some of them have head¬ 
quarters in the towns and are woiked with non-agricultural members 

A co-t^pcrativc undertaking is of agricultural character or not, in accordance 
simply with the nature of the interest which led to the formation of the associa¬ 
tion from which the co-oiDcrative sfjciety has originated.}I*^rom this point of view 
it will be seen that in general the interest that leads apeison to become a member 
of a co-operative association may be that of a cf>nsumer or may be that of a pio- 
ducer, and in this way there are formed consumeis' co-operative societies and 
producers’ co-operative societies. When the associated i>roducers are fanners 
and when the object of the association they form is that of meeting all 01 part 
of their requirements in their capacity as farmers, the joint undertaking the> 
establish will be an agiicultural co-opei alive society 

This definition of the idea of the agiicultural co-operative society makes it 
possible to establish a leading feature of agricultural co-operation, and in parti¬ 
cular that of producers' co-operation. This may include co-operative societies 
formed by independent growers or those formed by wage eaniiug producers. There 
are countries where the two forms exist and give appreciable results 

A question open to discussion is whether co-oiierative forestry societies and 
co-opeiative stock breeding associations are to be considered as agricultural 
co-operative societies. The importance of this question lies in the discussions 
between specialists, and especially at international congresses, as to whether syl¬ 
viculture and stock breeding form part of agriculture or are separate domains. 
Clearly this controversy cannot be settled here, and it is not proposed even to make 
suggestions. These societies will be considered here as included within agricuU 
tural co-operation, since, at least for Rumania, they appeal to the same economic 
groups of population, and because although they may be differentiated from 
the technical standpoint, from the standpoint of co-operation there is no obser¬ 
vable interest leading to differentiation. 

Rumania is one of the group of countries in which the majority of the popu¬ 
lation, about 80 per cent., is engaged in agriculture and draws from agriculture 
the main part of its income. Accordingly not only is the rural population, 
properly so-called, so engaged, but also a large proportion of the urban population 
undertake the cultivation of the land in one or another direction. Quite apart 
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from statistical results, the same impression is given by the very appearance of 
the towns. 

In consequence of the agrarian reform which marked the passing of some 
6,000,000 hectares of lands of large estates- frequently latifuiidia—into the 
hands of the peasants, Rumania has become a country of small holdings. The 
following is the position in this respect: 

Small holdings of from o to loo ha. 18,033,911 ha. or 89.56 per cent, 

l^arge holdings of more than 100 ha. 2,100,750 » » 10.44 » » 

Total . . . 20.134,661 ha. (i) 


If it is remembered that before the agiarian reform only 40.23 per cent, 
of the land consisted of holdings of joo hectares and less, while the estates of over 
100 hectares con.stitiited 59 77 ])er cent , the far-ieaching character of the reform 
will be realised and it.s profound consequences for the economic and social life of 
Rumania. 

It may be added that although Rumania at the present day represents a 
rca.ssemblage of provinces which had passed undei four different rules—^Austria, 
Hungary, Russia and the former Kingdom of Rumania no differences appear 
from the point of view of the chaiacter of the country The situation, in fact, 
is, speaking generally, ever^’^wheie the same and further the agrarian reform 
was effected after the Union and hence with the same underlying principle and 
according to the same general lines the agrarian reform has been everywhere 
carried out, .so that the general points of resctriblance in the country have increased. 

This identity in situation leads to analogies in resjiect of certain institutirms 
and co-opeiation supplies one of the most .striking examples. On the other 
hand, there are spheres in which it has been possible to effect miification even 
in tlie smallest details, as proved by co-operation. It may be affirmed, without 
risk of contradiction, that in Rumania there is an absolutely unitary conception, 
not merely from the standpoint of the system of ideas which underlies co-operation 
but also from that nl the principles on which it works, with the exception of the 
co-ojicrative societies of the minority populations (2). 

From the fact that the great majority of the population U engaged in agri¬ 
culture and on account of the problems that have occurred in the course of the 
development of the Rumanian people, problems which have resulted in the 
appearance of the co-operative movement, it may be said that the Rumanian 
co-operation has in general an exclusively agricultural character, so that to discuss 


(i) Tbc«e llj^ure«* refer cxcliudvely to atable landit. 

(s) Instancea nf links between the co-openUlve societies f}f thebe four reiidons could he (luoted as 
existing: even before the Union. Thus at the Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance at 
Hamburg, the delegation of the Rumanian co-operative societies of Transylvania, Bdkovlna and the 
Kurmer Kingdom appeared as u single groups 
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agricultural co-operatiun in Kunionia is practically to discuss the co-operative 
movement in the country 

The statistics collected and arranged by the central institutions of inspection 
and direction of Rumanian co-operation make it clear that, out of all the Rumanian 
co-operative societies, 7.5 per cent only are established in the towns. Now if 
it be considered that a large proportion of these may equally be included among 
the agricultural co-oi>erative societies and that on the other hand village co¬ 
operative societies can only be agricultural, the statements already made receive 
the support of statistics 


HiSTOKICAI, CONSIUKRATIONS 

It is not ijroposed to overweight this article by a history of co-operation in 
Rumania, the object being rather to deal with the present situation To under¬ 
stand this situation fully it is however necessary to take into account certain 
historical considerations 

In the Forinei Kingdom the first co-operative societies, in the towns, are 
recorded in 1867, although there could then be no (juestion of a co-operative 
movement This movement only begins to ajipear after 1898 when, among 
measures intended to relieve the moral and material situation of the peasants, 
the Minister of Public Instruction of that period, M. Spiru C Haret, a personality 
of mark in the history of the country, created a favourable atmosphere to the 
foundation of credit confiaternities, known as popular banks. 

By 190j as many as 700 of these popular banks had been founded, and the 
need was felt for a legal enactment for regulating the intervention of the State 
which, taking these institutions under supervision, would be enabled to finance 
them. By implication the law had to introduce terms of constitution and 
working for the new institutions on which were imposed model rules and 
a uniformity of tyjie. TTnder this law, the already existing movement gained 
force and the popular bank movement which is still in esistence came jnto being. 

Beginning from 1904 the second form of agricultural co-operati<>u made 
its appearance, that of the land-holding societies and later the sticieties for 
purchase of land. 

Ill a very short time, the societies had created a very favourable atmosphere, 
so that any reform realised or proposed in favour of the small fanner erjually 
included the idea of co-i>perative organisation. This attitude was at its height 
’at the time of the great agrarian reform of iQr8 which was planned in close 
connection with the co-operative organisation. At a certain moment it was 
even proposed that the assignment of lands should be effected in favour of 
peasant farmers formed into co-operative societies. To the great disadvantage 
of the co-operative movement and of the national economy, this idea was aban¬ 
doned and the co-operative societies played only a transitory part. 

Before the war there also appeared the forestry co-operative societies which 
however were not to play an important part till after the Union. 

Rven before the w*ar there noticeable in the Former Kingdom a tendency 
to federalisation of societies. In 1906 this took the form of regional federations; 
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including co-operative societies of all kinds. This work of federalisation however 
went on slowly up to 1914 when the idea was taken up bv the official institutions 
which had taken charge of the movement. From that time i^rogress was more 
rapid and in igxb there were already federal organisations. These were not 
specialised in character but linked co-operative societies of all types, their 
activity being departmental. From the first the object was to set up a service 
of internal control and in the meetings the independence of co-operation was 
stressed. No iniijortant part could be played however before the war by these 
federations which had oiiIn a brief existence 

Such was the general situation in the h'ormer Kingdom before the Union- 
It may l>e noted that all types of co-operative societies were tried, and that 
the official material and nu>ral support which is essential to co-operative 
st»cieties was forthcoming. 

Accoiding to the stati.^tics, on the eve of the war in 1913, there were 2,901 
co-operative credit societies with a total of 346,707 members. The share capital 
of these amounted to 107,000,000 gold let, their reserves to 9,000,000 gold lei, 
.viid borrowed capital to 29,000,000 lei, of which 11,000,000 only come from out¬ 
side, the remaining ii<,ooo,ooo representing deposits by the rural population. 

In 3 <)i 3 the land-holding co-operative societies numbered 495 with 76,678 
members. The atea icntcd w as 376,891 hcctare.s representing a sum of 13,500,000 
gold iei in rent. 

As already mentioned the land purchasing societies haA^e less importance 
than the other types of co-operation. 

The forestry co-operative societies which are heie included with the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies were 143 in number (in 1913) with a total member¬ 
ship of 8,208, and 1,758,000 gold let as owmed and borrowed cax>ital. 

In Transylvania, co-operation must be considered in restject of the various 
nationalities which inhabited the former Hungary. From this jioint of view the 
Hungarians had the mf>st extended co-ox>eration with State support; next came 
the (lerman populations; the Rumanians occupied the third place only, as devel¬ 
opment among them was hampered by the administrative authorities, and they 
lefused to apx>eal to the support of the State as that wotild have been to admit 
its supervision. 

On the eve of the I'nion, in Transylvania, tlie situation w^as as follows: 

In 1Q15, the Rumanians owned 108 credit co-operative societies wdth a 
membership of ir,ii2. Their share capital was 1,235,479 crowns, reserves 852,570 
crowns, deposits 6,733,090 crowns, credits 1,607,920 crowns and the profit of 
141,120 crowns, giving a total working caiutal of 10,570,180 crowns. There 
was only one federation founded immediateh before the outbreak of war. 

in 19x4, at the moment of the declaration of war, the Germans had 177 co¬ 
operative Raiffeisen societies wdth 15,985 members. According to the statistics 
available, the situation at this date showed a share capital of 386,000 crowns, 
reserves of 1,444,000 crowns, deposits of 10,079,131 crowns, credits of 6,192,348 
crowns and profits of 192,000, or a total of 18,293,479 crowns. , 

The German population possessed no other forms of co-operation that 
merit notice here. There were some attempts made to establish co-opera1five 
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wine making societies, with the result in 19x2 that six were formed with a total 
of 159 members. The dairying societies also were purely sporadic. 

From 1886 the (German co-operative societies were organised in a joint Union 
for all forms of co-operation, the Union itself being constituted as a co-operative 
society. The functions of this Union included .control, management, assistance 
and propaganda. 

Based on the racial idea, the Oerraan co-operative movement has given 
good results and rendered real services to the farmers who have taken 
part in it. 

In 1913 there were f)wned by the Magyar population 2,425 co-c»perative 
credit societies with a membership <>£ 693.104 members. Their funds amounted 
to 343,008,000 crowns including capital 72,317,000 crowns (2T.1 per cent.); 
14,694,000 reserves (4.3 per cent.), 138.654,000 deposits (40.4 per cent.); 117,343,000 
credits (34.2 per cent.). 

Subsequent!V to the union of Transylvania with Rumania 702 of these 
co-operative societies were transferred to Rumania, these included 220,646 
members who, apart from the Central Union of Budapest, formed after the war 
the Co-oi>erative Alliance of Credit and Kconomy. 

From this lirief survey it will be seen that in Transylvania co-operation, 
as regards the farmei—-and whatevei his nationality—appears only iindei 
the fi>rm of co-operative credit. The flourishing situation of the Magyar societies 
was due to State support, just as tlie absence of this support explains tlie weak¬ 
ness of the Rumanian co-operative societies. An exception, due to special 
causes, is formed bv the German co-operative societies. 

As regards Bukovina, the co-opeiative societies were also constiiiited in 
accordance with the racial character of the members, the same rule being ob¬ 
served in the co-operative societies of the second degree. This racial consider¬ 
ation and the fa<'t that from 1900 the societies were practically centres of na¬ 
tional strife, prevented anv consideralilc progress in co-operation itself. 

In 1911, the last year for which figures are available, there w^ere in Buko¬ 
vina 637 co-operative societies with an agricultural character, including 574 
credit societies, 467 being of Raiffeisen tvpe, and 63 miscellaneous agricultural 
co-operative societies. 

The village co-operative societies were grouped at this date in two federal 
unions. 

In Bessarabia the evolution of the idea of confraternities of credit passed 
through several phases; beginning from the State institution and leading up to 
the independent institution with State aid or the so-called self-help organisation 
of persons requiring credit. 

As in the Former Kingdom, the .support of the State is based on the idea 
of bettering the conditions of the peasants who were constantly in revolt with a 
view to obtaining their rights. 

The co-operative credit societies in 1895 obtained a legal standing by the 
reg:ulation of State control and financing; this was completed by the law of 
1904 which was the consequence^ of the well known movements that were taking 
in Russia. 
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At the moment of the war there were 398 credit confraternities with a mem¬ 
bership of 300,000 persons and with 800,000 roubles (24,000,000 gold lei) in the 
State Bank. Their capital was 3,648,281 loubles and their reserves 766,943 roubles. 

There wore no other forms of co-operation worthy of mention. 

During the war, the co-operative societies of Bessarabia undertook the 
•supplies for the army and organised joint sales. It was at that moment that 
three unions were formed. These societies also undertook the supplying of the 
civil population. 

After the Union, they continued tlieir activity and established a central 
organisation of the Unions. 

It was especially as a result of their activity during the war that the co-oper¬ 
ative societies of Bessarabia consolidated the movement in which an in- 
d.*pfc*ndent movement originated. As the co-operative movement of the Former 
Kingdom was under protection and was subject to the law of 1903, the union 
was not effected without friction, fortunately' of short duration. 

The linkage was effected in consecjuence of the need for financial siijjport 
w iich was felt by the cf>-opc‘iation of Bessarabia. This support was gi\en only 
after the existing co-operative system had been adax>ted to the structure of the 
co-operation of the foirnei Kingdom. 

The historical statement proves that, although Rumanian co-operation has 
it-i origins in four different systems, these have numerous points of resemblance. 

It is of the firs^ importance to recognise this resemblance for the proper 
understanding of the process of unificalion. Some few observations may still 
be added. 

It may be noted, for example, that in all these regions, co-operative activity’ 
was interrupted by the war in the midst of a i)criod of intensification, or even, 
in some localities, while undergoing transformation. In the l^'ormei Kingdom, 
which in the situation of its co-operative movement and in its contribution to 
the constitution of the new Stale stands first, co-operation has an excellent 
lepiitation, the more so from the activity’ shown during the course of the war. 

After the war, the history' of agricultural co-oj>eration in Rumania includes 
two important dates* 1920, the year in which the co-operative legislation of the 
h\>rm?r Kingdom was exletifled to the whole of the territory of (^1 eater Rumania; 
and 1929, th-* year m which the present law came into force on the organisation 
of co-operation. This law brought into being for the co-operation of the whole 
cvmntry, a legal system, unique and uniform. 

It may appear strange to divide the history of co-operation according to 
the dates of successive laws in Rumania, although it is natural to do so. With 
a protects! o-operation, the successive laws signify, on the one hand, the con¬ 
ditions of protection, and on the -other hand indicate the changes coming about 
in the views of thosfe who exercise this protection. To understand the period 
up to 1929, two important events must be considered: the law of 1903 and the 
law of 1918. 

The law of 1903, which remained in force up to 1928—‘when legislation was 
passed which remained in force only till 1929—^regulates the existence of the 
popular banks which had been founded up to that date without legal existence. 
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and establishes a public institution for hnancinja: these banks and for directing:; 
their activities. The law does not include a definition of co-operation and confines 
itself to proclaiming that the popular banks are subject to the Commercial Code^ 
which includes provisions relating to co-operative societies, in all its provisions 
except those codified by the law. The popular banks thus acquired legal existence 
and are considered as trading companies if they are formed in accordance with 
the conditions laid down by the law in question. Apart from the Commercial 
Code as regards tlie formation of these banks the law prescribes: 

(i) that the popular banks are constituted by written deed legalised b\ 
the magistrate without payment of the stamp tax or the registration tax: 

(3) that the formalities of legalisation are facilitated in the sense that 
it is not necessary that all the signatories should appear; instead they hav’e the 
right to delegate to two of their numbei who obtain a mandate to represent them, 

(3) legalisation is conditioned by notice given in advance bv the central 
vState institution: 

(4) the formalities of publication for the new societies are effected 
without charge by the magistrate himself. 

The law enumerates the provisions which must appear in the rules and which 
indicate the importance attached to the co-operative charactei of the institu¬ 
tions to be formed. 

The law also limits the maximtim of capital which a member may subscribe 
in the co-operative society. 

The co-operative societies benefit by a ceitain number of advantages oi 
procedure as regards local taxation, proceedings for debts, suits at law, set|uestia- 
tions, etc. They have also the advantage of being able to obtain recovery of 
debts due to them in accordance with the prescriptions and with the hel]» of the 
State offices for recovery of taxes. 

As a characteristic feature there may be mentioned the preference given 
to the forestry co-operative societies for the working of the State forests, even if 
their bid is lower by 5 per cent. As the Rumanian State has a very extensive 
forestry domain, this advantage is a considerable one and very often employed. 

It has been stated that this same law set u]> a Central Fund of the I’opular 
Banks the function of which was to supervise, direct and finance the popular 
banks. It acted as an independent management, and was directed by an admin¬ 
istrative council formed of delegates of the different Ministries and a delegate 
of the Bank of issue. It was endowed by the State writh a capital of its own. 

, A popular bank working in conjunction with this ^Central Fund had to fulfil 
certain conditions relating to its sphere of action, to the rate of interest charges, etc. 

I^ater a series of provisions was added enabling the formation of federal 
organisations. These provisions may be summarised as follows: 

(1) The formalities of constitution of the popular banks equally apply 
to the federal organisations. 

(2) The share of the affiliated co-operative societies may exceed 5,000 leu 

(3) The federal organisations are admitted to work with the Central 
Fund only if the federated units fulfil the conditions required for working with 
this Fund, as above indicated. 



The application of the law on the popular banks is extended also to other 
forms* of co-operative societies: 

to land-holding co-operative societies there are granted, by the amendments 
of iqo8 and iQio, special facilities of constitution; by these same amendments 
the right of control by the Central Kund is introduced and joint and several 
liability was admitted. 

Tn iqj6 an important amendment was introduced in respect of the (juestions 
relating to this present enquiry, viz.: 

(a) The Central Kund of popular bimks is authorised to organise by means 
of the popular banks, by the joint land-holding societies or any other form of 
co-operation, the joint sale of products and the supply to the villagers With 
this object it may enter into valid contracts for the co-operative societies if it is 
authorised by the administiative council of these latter. 

{})) The Central Kund ma^^^ organise co-operative insurance of crops and 
li^x" stock. 

(c) The Central I'und may rediscount its bills lying at the Bank of 
issue with which it woiked onl^’ on current account. 

Also on April igi() the sale was regulated of agricultural products belong¬ 
ing to the joint land-holding societies and to the ))easaiits, and also the jdedg- 
mg of these. 

Such was the legal basis of Rumanian co-operation up to the outbreak of 
war. Immediately after the end of tlie hostilities and along witli the agrarian 
reform there was simultaneously effected an important alteiation in the structure 
of the central institution and the extension of its activity over the territory of 
the great reform. 

In support of the amendments made to the law, the author of tlievse remarks 
as follows: 

“ The guiding idea in this organisation has been that of snb-dividing the in¬ 
stitution into sections apart from which it would be impossible for it to fulfil 
its various functions, thus ensuring to the whole organisation a unity of plan and 
of direction which is imperatively demanded by the great interests of the peasan t 
economy which the Central Kund of Co-operation and of creation of small holdings 
is called on to represent and to serve in the Greater Rumania of tomorrow. *' 

In xq20, this system became applicable in the whole country. At tlie head 
of the movement there was a Central Fund, divided into five sections: 

(1) The Central Union of Popular Banks which finances and controls the 
whole co-operative credit movement; 

(2) The Central of the village co-operative societies of production and 
consumption, which directs, finances and controls the progress of the co-operative 
societies of this kind; 

(3) the Central of the joint land-holding land purchase societies; 

(4) the financial management and 

(5) the direction of the survey for the land register. 

The last two functions were only in part assumed by the CentraJi. 

The period of 19x8 to 1929, during which the activity of Rumanian co¬ 
operation was carried on under the legal system just described, corresponds to 



the period in which economic life developed under conditions of monetary in¬ 
stability, caused by the continual depreciation of the national currency. It 
is due to this situation that co-operation acquired all the characteristics arising 
from the circumstances. 

The activity of the co-operative societies at this period is explained also 
by the fact that these societies were the only institutions attempting to meet 
the numerous requirements of the agricultural population which was confronted 
with two great problems: the revival of its enterprises after the war, and the 
constitution of new enterprises arising out of the agrarian reform. 

Among the ways in which these requirements are met by co-operative effort 
may be noted Ihe multiplication of co-operative societies, the effect of which 
has been an increase in the area covered, although not proportionally in the 
results accomplished. 

For example, in the Former Kingdom there were in 1918 in all 2.965 credit 
societies, while in 1929 the total number was 4,757. The average membership 
in 1918 was 216 and 210 in 1929; the average capital, calculated in also fell, 
as did also the average working capital of each unit. Thus it appears from the 
calculations that the average of the capital of each bank fell from 51,361 lei 
in 1913 to 40,632 in 1929, the average capital per member accordingly tailing 
from 264 to 203 gold la. 

The same phenomenon is observed, with less intensity, among the societies 
of the minority groups. 

Between 1919 and 1929, the number,of German co-operative credit socie¬ 
ties rose from 182 to 187 units, while the membership increased from 17,232 to 
20,806. The average of the capital per member, and of the working cajjital per 
.society has followed nearly the same ascending course in view of the fact that 
these societies have adjusted themselves to the market and in correspondence 
with the fall in the value of the leu, these societies have attracted new capital by 
offering higher interest. 

The number of Hungarian co-operative credit societies has diminished but 
the average membership per society has increased. 

The history of the societies of the other minority groups contains nothing 
remarkable. 

This extension in area must be considered as a weakness of Rumanian agri¬ 
cultural co-operation and is in part explained by the policy followed by the central 
institutions which endeavoured to set up a co-operative unit in each commune, 
making full use of their organisations to effect this end and also offering the 
attraction of the opportunity of cheap credit. The argument was that the small 
farmer must be assisted, and the diffusion of credit is first of all effected through 
co-operation. The co-operative society must therefore be within the reach of 
the farmer; co-operative societies had to be formed and accordingly they were 
formed. 

The great advantage of co-operative societies for the benefit of the small 
farmer is also seen in the predominance of banking credit. All the needs of the 
small farmers in connection with actual farming, supply of requisites and sale, 
have been in the first place and for the most part met by the grant of credits. 
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and only in the second place and to a much less degree by the organisation of 
supplies or sales. 

Thus the co-operative societies for land purchase which were very flourishing 
at this period, were fundamentally only co-operative societies constituted to 
obtain more easily credits from the financing institutions in order to cover the 
purchase price of the lands acquired. 

Since all attention was concentrated on credit, the period ic)i8-xq20 may be 
characterised as being dominated by co-operative credit in different forms. 
Other operations, as, for example, sui>ply and **ale for the sati.sfaction of the needs 
of farmers, are u.sually also effected by the co-operative credit societies. 

Another very iniijortaiit operation is that of the joint sale of cereaLs, which 
was effected at that period by the Central of co-operative societies of distribution 
and production. This body however handles only a small proportion of the grain 
reaching the market Actually the Central of the co-oi»erative societies had a 
State mandate to ensure supplies to the army and other public institutions, 
and it was the societies that undertf)ok the purchase of cereals. Here we have 
an operation which does not originate with the producers and might even be 
oj)posed to their interests, seeing that the societies acted as purchasers in every 
sense. 

The credit operations were howevei carried out under disadvantageous 
conditions seeing that the chaui of institutions through which the transactions 
were made resulted in raising the rale of interest by g per cent.; in other words, 
tJie late instead of being 3 and 4 pel cent was finally as much as 12 and 13 per 
cent 

Thus it came about that there was an increasing tendency to speak of ** a 
crisis in co-operatioii, " and of the need for establishing a co-operation which 
had in view the consolidation and the prosperity of the small and medium¬ 
sized fauns set up by the agrarian reform. 

Since howevei in Ruiiuinia a readjustment of co-operation could only be 
effected from above, not because the forces of the movement were not strong 
enough, but because they were not free, to react, and because tradition had set 
up an inertia, it was necessary to amend the law and to endeavour to give it a 
new direction. The sj’steiu intrcjduced is iqjg is still in force and accordingly 
it will receive special attention here. 

ThK PKIiSKNT I.KCAK POSITION OF CO-OPKRATION. 

Since 28 March 1929, Rumanian co-operation has gained a new legal position 
the object of which, as stated by the proposers and supporters of this law, is 
to give co-operative undertakings the freedom of movement required by any 
economic enterprise, if it is to develop without hindrance in present economic 
conditions. 

Starting at this point, the law regards the co-operative societies as com¬ 
mercial companies and applies to them the provisions of ordinary law as relating 
to such companies, introducing merely into the text of the law the provisions 
necessary for securing that institutions which adopt the designation " co-opera- 
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tive shotUd correspond in all respects to the co-operative idea and to make a 
clear distinction between themselves and other types of companies or societies. 

An exception is made in the law for co-operative societies for the purchase 
of rural lands, which retain their character as civil societies in so far as their 
operations are concerned merely with the distribution of lands and their 
membership confined to villagers, or cultivators of the land. 

As the complexity of economic life may give rise to numerous and varied 
forms of co-operative societies, the law prescribes that the co-operative societies 
may have as theii object any activities relating to the economic and cultural 
needs common t<i the members, and also facilitates formation of co-operative 
societies the object of which is the simultaneous satisfaction of several such needs. 

The constitution of the co-operative society is effected by written deed 
legalised by the judicial authority in the locality of |the headquarters of the 
society. It is sufficient to present to this authority the deed of constitution and 
the rules of the society in trijdicate with the visa of the supervising unions. 
Within three days the magistrate carries through the formalities for publicity 
prescribed by the law. The law leaves, as a matter to be decided by the statutes 
in each case, the determination of the sphere of activity of the society, which 
may include one c^r more communes, and may even extend to a whole region. 
The new practical requirements will make it necessary that, wherever the co¬ 
operative society has several functions, its sphere of activity shall be limited to 
one locality only; on the other hand, specialised societies will have the light to 
operate over a more extended territory, in ordei to ensure in this waj the 
minimum of operations required for any particular activity. 

Since the co-operative society is an institution organising a reciprocal exchange 
of services between the members and the joint undertaking, the law regulates 
the relations between the co-operative society and the co-operators, and estab¬ 
lishes the general conditions which must be satisfied for membership of a sjociety. 
There is no room, in a co-operative society, for elements the special activity of 
which has no relation to the object of the joint undertaking or for elements that 
serve opposed interests. 

Any person fulfilling the conditions required by the statutes and by the 
law may acquire the status of member. In the event of refusal of admission to 
the society, the applicant refused has the right of appeal to the general meeting 
and of recourse to the resjjective Sui>ervising Union whose decision is final. For 
co-operative societies with unlimited liability, the decision of the general meeting 
is definitive. Membership is not limited by the law, but since the serious nature 
of the undertaking as well as the progress of the society demand a general min¬ 
imum of members, this is fixed by the law at 15. As regards credit co-operative 
societies with limited liability, the minimum number of members is fixed at 50, 
while for consumers* co-operative socxetic^s with headquarters in an urban commune, 
it is fixed at 100. Agricultural co-operative societies may be formed with 25 
members. 

The share capital of the jco-operative society consists of equal shares or 
registered shares of a value of at least 500 each member having the right 
to subscribe 100 shares at most of such a kind that among the capital sums where- 
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with the members participate in the undertaking there is a proportion observed 
which prevents the society from having a capitalistic character The status 
of member in the society implies a liability for the obligations of the society. 
'I'his liability may be limited to a precise sum or may be joint and several un¬ 
limited liability according to the form decided upon in the rules of the society, 
taking into account the nature of the operations, the risks and the general standing 
of the members. 

The member has the right to withdraw from the co-operative society by 
mean** of a written deed. The law includes provisions which enable the co-opera- 
1 ive societies to safeguard themselves against the risk of a sudden decrease in their 
shaie capital, a decrease which might, at a given moment, threaten the very 
existence of the institution. With this object, tlie statutes of the society may 
contain a safeguarding clause specifying a period, not exceeding lo years, before 
the expiration of which the member may not withdraw from the society The 
rules will also fix the period of notice of withdrawal to be given, xnz , at least 
three and at most six months before the date of withdiawal 

The exclusion of a membei of the society may be pronounced for reasons 
laid down in the rules, the member excluded having the right to appeal to the 
general meeting, the decision of which is final. 

The administration of the co-operative society is ensured by an Adinitii- 
strative Council, consisting of 5 to iz members elected by the general meeting 
of members, for a period of three veais, one third being re-eligible at the end of 
each year The law prohibits members of the Administrative Council of a society 
of this kind from exercising, during their lime of ofiice, a similar function in a 
a commercial comiiany having similai object and activities 

The members of this Council cannot be reiircsented by* proxies, and are 
obliged by’' the law to give their personal attention to the work. 

(xcneral administrative supervision is exercised by three censors, appointed 
each year by the general meeting, with the duties prescribed by the Commercial 
Cf»de 

The general meeting of members is the governing body of the co-operative 
society; it is summoned as a rule once annually and an extraordinary meeting 
can be called as required 

The Council of Administration may summon the general meeting either on its 
own initiative or in response to a request. In the case of refusal, the meeting may 
l>e summoned by the Supervising Union, which is empowered to pronounce also 
on any disputes that may arise relating to the validity of the decisions of the general 
meeting. 

The ordinary general meeting organises the whole life of the undertaking within 
the limits established by the statutes; it has to decide on the allocation of the 
annual surplus. Special attention is given in the law to the way in which the 
surplus realised by the joint undertaking is allocated, enforcing the constitution 
of an inalienable reserve fund to the extent of at least zo per cent, of the surplus, 
and the assignment of funds for co-operative propaganda and training,, as well 
as for general co-operative benefit, or for schemes for members* benefit to the 
extent of at least 5 per cent, of the surplus. 
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The interest on the paid-up capital shall not exceed the maximum fixed by 
the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation, for each category of co-operative 
societies. 

The balance will be distributed among the members, proportionally to 
the contribution of each to the realisation of the surplus, under the form of pre¬ 
miums on work done, premiums on consumption, etc., and also—in the credit 
co-operative societies--under the form of interest rebate granted to borrowers. 
In this way a principle which appears in the statutes but is rarely applied is made 
obligatory. 

Since it is the intention of the law to prevent non-members from making 
profits, it has prescribed that the quota which would fall to them as premium on 
work, rebate, etc. shall be paid as a whole to the reserve fund and to the training 
fund of the co-o])erative .society. 

Since the Rumanian co-operative movement suffered from too great a dispersal 
of forces, the law contains provisions facilitating the amalgamation of two or more 
co-operative societies, the concentration of forces being an element of prime im¬ 
portance in the co-operative organi.sation, to make it resistant to market com- 
X>etition. 

In view of requirements of an economic and financial order, the co-oper¬ 
ative societies will be grouped in federations covering areas more or less 
extensive: for certain oxjeiations, a national federation has been formed at 
Buearest, called the “ Central Co-operative for Importation and lCxt>ortation ” the 
purpose of which is to meet the requirements of supi>ly and sale of the pro¬ 
ducts of a.ssociated co-operative societies as well as of their members. 

In the preamble to the law, the Minister of Co-operation states that he en¬ 
visages the future as belonging to federal regional banks, grouping all classes of 
co-operative societies; to the national wholesale store for the provisioning of the socie¬ 
ties, e.specially for the importation of commodities required for family consump¬ 
tion; to the national federations for the realisation of the value of agricultural 
prod.ucts, and tho‘^e of viticulture, fruit growing, etc., collected by means of local 
and regional c<>-operative societies. 

Apart from the following differences, all the pr<)visions of the law on co-opera¬ 
tive societies ajjply equally to the federations:— 

(1) The participation of co-operative societies in the capital of the feder¬ 
ation is effected in proportion to the number of the members or to the amount 
of the funds owned; 

(2) the right to vote at the general meeting of the federation will be pro¬ 
portional to the number of members of each co-operative society. 

Membership of a federation is optional on the part of a co-operative society. 

The federations are entirely self-governing, co-operative organisations and 
complete freedom in trading is left to them by the law -without the imposition 
of rigid provisions incompatible with their commercial character. 

In addition to these federations which are commercial institutions, provi¬ 
sion is made by the law for the organisation of unions of co-operative societies. 
This is a logical consequence of the view, in accordance with which co-operative 
organisations of a federal character must display a clear distinction between 
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economic and niorat functions. These unions are intended, in the sense of the 
law, to create a true co-operative life, the embodiment of the self-governing 
principle of the co-operative movement. 

The unions are self-governing institutions, formed by the free as.sociation 
of co-operative societies with a view to ensuring to them the study of joint prob¬ 
lems, as well as the organisation of self-regulation and facilities for teaching and 
propaganda. 

The law confers on the unions functions of legal inspection or supervision 
over the societies assc ciated in each union. In consequence the unions examine 
and ii necessary endorse the deeds of constitution of the co-operative societies; 
they apply the measures X)restribed by the law^ towards administrators, censors, 
li(|uidators and officers of the society, if guilty malversation of funds; they 
settle, cither by means of an amicable arrangement or in accordance with the 
provisions of the law or the rules of the society, disputes arising in the co-opera¬ 
tive tirganisation of the respective region; tliey decide on the dissolution of aflilia- 
led societies, but only in the cases provided for ixi the law and with the prelinii- 
narv approval of the National Office of Rumanian Co-o])eration. In addition 
to these legal functions, other functions are contemplated by the rules of the 
unions, having reference to the safeguarding of the interests of the co-operative 
movement, that is to say, the organisation of propaganda and in.structioii, and 
in general, anv function relating to the moral aspect of co-operative life in the 
respective regions. 

In order to direct and co-ordinate the activity of the unions, the law leaves 
them the power to constitute a Central of Co-operative Unions, under the form 
of a co-operative society of ihe third degree. This will serve as court of appeal 
as regards decisions taken by the unions of co-operative societies. 

During the period of tiansition, while w’^aiting for the constitution of the 
Central of ITnions, the functions of this body w'ill be fulfilled by the General Council 
<>f Co-operation, nine members of which aie elected by the co-operative societies. 

The Ctiuncil has constituted, among its members, three committees which 
exercise the functions of propaganda, technical instruction, and sui>eivision of 
the co-o]>erative societies. 'I'he supervi»-ory committee, when functioning as a 
court of appeal, acts under the presidency of a magistrate delegated by the Court 
of Cassation. 

The Nationdl Oifice of Rumanian Co-operation fulfils the functions of the 
General Council of Co-.qjeration. 

This Office has been set up by the present law on co-operation as a higher 
institution for the management and supervision of the co-operative societies. 

The office is attached to the Ministry of Agriculture as an independent institu¬ 
tion, it is legally recognised as a corporate body and has the following functions:— 

(а) It approves the constitution and endorses the rules of the co-opera¬ 
tive unions and federations, as well as those of the co-operative societies, where 
there are no unions in existence; 

(б) it directs and supervises the activities of the co-operative unions (i); 


(z) The functions of the unions of co-operative societies ate of a moral order. 



(c; it exercises legal control over the federations (i) and applies the 
measures prescribed in the law in regard to administrators, censors and liquid¬ 
ators, officers and their proxies’ 

(d) it exercises the supervision prescribed by the law on co-operative 
societies not associated in unions, as well as in cases where the societies are not 
fulfilling their functions, the Office in these cases having the rights referred to 
in the previous paragrapli; 

(<*) it niav appear in court to protect the interests of the co-opcrati\c 
federations and societies, as well as appear in criminal proceedings with a view to 
obtaining damages for or along with the societies, even if they do not so appear 
(/) it draws up the regulations and gives instructions in respect of the 
supervision of co-operalive societies; these regulations once made require sanc¬ 
tion by Royal Decree: 

(fH) it draws up Ihe model rules, and instructions for the working of 
co-ojierative societies of all classes; 

(A) it serves as court of appeal in respect of decisions taken b\ the unions 
of c<i-operative societies, 

(«) it organises the general statistics of the co-operative movement and 
publishes the Year-book of Rumanian Co-operation; 

(?) in the event of litigation, it organise-» legal advice and assistance for 
co-operative societies, and also provides for technical advice and ai^sistance 
(agricultural, sylvicultural, industrial etc.) \\hen required; 

(k) it organises, directs and supervises co-operative instruction; 

(/) it organises and directs co-operative clubs as well as all co-operative 
propagandist activity, 

(w) it publishes the Bulletin of Rumanian Co-operation; 

(n) it represents, when requested, the interests of co-operative societies 
before the public authorities and wherever else the need arises; 

{o) it organises an office for the study of co-operative problems and 
maintains relations with the central co-operative institutions and organisations 
of other countries as well as with similar international bodies. 

The National Office of Rumanian Co-operation is directed by*the General 
Council of Co-operation, which includes two representatives of the Ministry of 
Dabour, Co-operation and Social Insurance, representing the various co-operative 
organisations; one representative of the Ministry of Public Instruction; one repre¬ 
sentative of the Ministry of Agriculture and Public Dands; one of the Ministry 
of Industry and Trade; one of the Central Co-operative Bank, all these rex>re- 
sentatives serving for a period of three years; nine members representing the 
co-operative movement elected by the general meeting of the delegates of the 
unions of co-operative societies; three members co-opted by the Council for a 
period of three years, from among persons eminently qualified in co-operative 
problems. 

The following are members of the General Council of Rumanian Co-operation 
with the right to speak but not to vote: one delegate of the Court of Cassation, 


(X) The ftmclioxui of the fedemtionii are comxsetcial in character. 
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former Ministers of I^boui and of AgriciUture, provided they have held office 
for at least six months; and also the (General Secretary of the Council. 

The representatives of the co-operative movement in the General Council 
of Co-operation are chosen by the delegates of the co-operative unions of the 
whole country, at their general meeting in the capital. 

The Unions are represented at the general meeting by one delegate for each 
union, who must be a member of the Council for that union and appointed 
thereby. 

The voting i>ower of the Unions at the general meeting is proportional to 
the membership of the co-operative societies affiliated to the union. 

Ihe list showing the number of votes assigned to each Union is prepare<l 
by the Office on the basis ol the position at the end of the year preceding the 
date of the general meeting. 

Unless three fourths of the Unions are rei>resented, the meeting cannot act. 
If this number is not reached Ihc meeting is postponed till the next day at the 
same place and time The resolutions taken are valid whatever be the number 
of units represented 

The chief president of the resi>ective tribunal or his delegate acts as chairman 
of the meeting. 

The elections are always held by ballot. 

Any member of the Council of a Union in the country may be elected to 
take part in the general iiiecting whether he has l>ecn a delegate previously 
or not and independently of the fact of his attendance or non-attendance. 

'I'he activities of the National Office of Rumanian Co-oi>eration are directed 
by a general manager who also fulfils the duties of General Secretary of the Ge¬ 
neral Council of Co-operation 

The Office includes the following sections:— 

(a) section of supervision and litigation; 

{b) section of co-operative organisation and training, which guarantees 
the accoiiiplishmeiit of all the functions devolving on the National Office of 
Rumanian Co-oi>eration relating to the constitution, working and dissolution 
of the co-operative societies, the organisation of statistics, the publication 
of the Year-book of Rumanian co-operation, propaganda of all kinds, instruc¬ 
tion, etc. 

This section supervises the publication of the Bulletin of Rumanian Co- 
opeiation, in which apj^ear all the publications indicated by the law and by the 
rules of the co-operative societies. It is also responsible for the publication 
of the Courrier de la Co-operation rournaine, " a monthly review for the 
use of the organs of co-operative societies, and of the Co-operators' Gazette, a 
bi-nionthly journal of co-operative propaganda. As propaganda material al¬ 
manacs, i>osters, etc., arc in use at present. 

The programme of the section includes the issue of a ** library " with sub¬ 
divisions for treatises, hand-books and propaganda pamphlets; 

(r) section of technical management; agricultural, sylvicultural, industrial. 

Documents established by the supervisory bodies of the National Office of 
Rumanian Co-operation are completely valid for the purposes of the courts. 
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Fxscai, Position of Co-operation and Privii^eobs granted by the State. 

Among the methods of State encouragement of Rumanian co-operation is 
that of according preferential fiscal treatment, a method established by this 
same law. 

Under the Rumanian fiscal legislation and in view of the nature of the opera¬ 
tions effected by the co-operative societies, the taxes paid by the societies are: 
taxes on commercial and industrial returns, taxes on agricultural returns, on 
salaries and on real income. 

Co-operative societies profit by special treatment as regards the tax on com¬ 
mercial and industrial returns with all supplementary and additional charges. Thus 
every co-oijerative society is completely exempt from this tax for the first three 
years after its foundation. If however the society did not begin operations im¬ 
mediately after its formation, the three year period is calculated from the date 
of the first operation. After this period of complete exemption, the societies 
for a further three years are liable only for a payment of 50 per cent of the tax 

At the end of the six years of complete or partial exemption, a reduction is 
applied on the basis of the capital Thus societies with a capital less than 
1,000,000 let continue to pay only half the tax, while those with a share capital 
exceeding 1,000,000 la pay only one fourth. 

Another advantage accorded to co-operative societies is taxation on the 
basis of their statement of receipts and expenditure as endorsed by the 
organs of the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation, instead of applying 
to them the usual method of assessing the taxes on the basis of the commercial 
registers—where existent—or on the basis of a comparative valuation The 
statement, as the basis for taxation, cannot be set aside except in the event of 
serious errors or proved falsifications. 

The law for the organisation of co-operative societies further grants the 
following exemptions: — 

(1) Sums received by members as remuneration for work done by them 
in joint undertakings, up to 150 per cent, of the wages earned by non-member 
workers for similar work accomplished, are considered as wages, £Mid as such, 
there will be applied the provisions relating to wages in the law for the unification 
of direct taxes; 

(2) returns from interest-bearing deposits in cooperative societies are 
exempt from the tax on income from property, provided that the, returns do 
not exceed xo.ooo lei\ 

(3) lands belonging to co-operative societies, intended for the construction 
of buildings required for the purposes of the society as well as real property con¬ 
structed for this purpose will be exempt from all land tax for a period of 10 years; 
after that time the tax is reduced to one fourth for five years and one half for 
the following five years. Building taxes prescribed by the laws and communal 
regulations will be reduced to half on such land or property; 

(4) all the formalities relating to the constitution, amalgamation and 
liquidation of co-operative societies, those relating to the amendment of rules, as 
well as to the formalities of registration or withdrawal of members, are exempted 
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from any stamp or registration duty and from tax on legal documents; the pre¬ 
sence of a lawyer will not be necessary for the accomplishment of these form¬ 
alities; 

(5) The registers of co-operative societies which shall be endorsed and ini¬ 
tialled by the magistrate, will be subject to one fourth only of the stamp taxes 
prescribed in the law on stamping and taxing of legal documents; 

(6) all legal documents of any kind drawn up between co-operative soc¬ 
ieties and their members are exempted from any stamp or registration tax 
including registration of any kind in the land registers; 

similarly are exempted all mortgage deeds taken up by the members of 
societies with unlimited liability, for the guarantee of obligations contracted by 
these societies with other co-operative societies, with the Central Co-operative 
Bank or with agricultural credit associations; 

(7) there are exempted from any stamp and registration tax;— 

{a) the dee<ls by which the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation 
endows a co-operative society in course of formation with the collective funds 
(donations, reserve funds, funds for social, philanthropic or educational purposes) 
belonging to a society which has been liquidated; 

(6) suits brought in by co-operative societies, as well as all procedure 
up to a value of 5,000 lei capital and interest; 

(r) petitions addressed bv the co-operative societies to the National 
Office of Rumanian Co-operation 

Apart from these exemptions the co-operative societies benefit also by a series 
of advantages giving them precedence over other undertakings: 

(1) all the advantages granted by the State for the improvement of agri¬ 
culture, such as; distribution of selected seeds, facilities for purchase of selected 
breeding animals, for purchase of machines, reduction of transport charges, etc., 
will be granted preferentially to co-operative agricultural societies. 

Also the State undertakes to pay 6 per cent, of the interest on loans contracted, 
at the Central Co-operative Bank, at the Agricultural Mortgage Credit-Bank or 
other institutions authorised by the Ministry of Agriculture, by the co-operative 
farming .societies recommended by the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation 
as having a plan of farming activity in agreement with the general programme 
drawn up by the Ministry of Agriculture and as capable of giving effect to such 
a plan. 

These advantages may be withdrawn at any time that the National Office 
of Co-operation reports that the initial •scheme of cultivation and improvement has 
not been carried out. Three months notice in advance will be given to the re¬ 
spective co-operative society and credit institution of the withdrawal of the ad¬ 
vantages relating to the payment in relief of interest on loans. 

Any instruction given by the members to the co-operative farming society 
to mortgage or pledge their property, suspends for the whole period of such 
instruction, the right of members to alienate, mortgage or pledge individually 
this property, and any such acts become null and void. 

(2) All the co-operative societies benefit by right in the advantages 
granted by the law for the encouragement of national industry. 
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(3) State institutions, departments, communes and in general all public 
services and institutions, as well as benevolent or welfare institutions, even if 
their budgets are not voted by the Chamber of Deputies, are empowered to sell 
by friendly arrangement, lands forming part of their property, to cooperative 
societies for the requirements of their enterprises or those of the members of 
cheap dwelling house co-operative societies. In respect of the purchase of lands 
within the actual area of the commune, when co-operative societies desire to 
purchase the lands required for their own premises, the societies are for the pur¬ 
pose assimilated to rural communes, or to landless cultivators 

(4) The institutions mentioned in (3) may grant, by friendly arrangement 
to co-operative societies, works or supplies to the value of 5,000,000 lei. 

Also co-operative societies will enjoy a preference for works and supplies 
for these institutions, even if their tenders are 5 per cent, higher than those of 
other competitors. In the event of .several societies tendering at the same price 
a fresh bidding will be arranged among these societies. 

The .societies which in whole or part cede to third parties their supply or 
labour contracts, will lose from the date of the conclusion of the contract any 
legal claim to the advantages granted by this law. This provision equally 
applies when the societies employ intermediaries. 

The institutions referred to may conclude contracts for the supplies they 
require, on the basis of a mandate granted to a co-operative society recommended 
by the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation; the.se institutions may pay to 
the contracting societies, the sums assigned by the llatik for such supplies. 

Up to the time of the establishment of the National Society for Trade in 
agricultural products, contemplated by the law for the sale of cereals, the supply 
of cereals and cereal i)roducls and other agricultural products, made to the 
public institutions and .services, will be effected on the basis of a mandate is.sued 
to the cooperative units marketing such products, by their Central institution, 
following the rules prescribed and in the conditit)ns indicated in the previous 
paragraph. 

(5) At the time of the granting of conce.ssions, of sales for forest work¬ 
ings, or at the time of leasing property or rights belonging to vState lands, lands of 
departments or communes, or to any public .services or institutions, as well to 
benevolent and welfare associations, even if their budgets are not voted by the 
Chamber of Deputies, the preference will be given to co-c^perative societie,s. even 
if their tender exceeds by 5 per cent, the most favourable one. 

The above institutions may grant these advantages to societies recommen¬ 
ded by the National Office of Rumanian Cooperation after an investigation—if 
necessary carried out by experts—with a view to ascertaining whether the society 
is capable of accomplishing work of this kind. 

Preference is given to co-operative societies in the same circumstances in 
the event of sale for working of communal forests or forests held in joint owner¬ 
ship, with due observance of the provisions of art. 48 of the Fore.stry Code. 
For sale by friendly arrangement the basis adopted will be the estimate made 
by the forestry commissioners of the Ministry of Agriculture and Public I^ands, 
in accordance with art. 42 of the Forestry Code. 



In all these cases the institutions referred to must inform the National 
Office of Rumanian Co-operation at least 30 days before the date fixed for 
sending in tenders, which will otherwise at the request of the Office be pro¬ 
nounced null and void. 

(6) For all the above operations, the co-operative societies will deposit 
one half only of the guarantee required by the law on public accountancy and 
the control of public property'. 

This guarantee may be lodged in the forms of a letter of pledge issued by 
the Central Co-operati^’^e Bank 

{to be continued) Dr. Mikcka V. Piknesco. 

MEASURES OF PLANNED ECONOMY IN AGRICULTURE 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Under the pressure of the economic policy and crisis of the last ten years 
a significant change has taken place in the agricultural production of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia in the direction of a self-supply of agricultural products nationally grown. 
This autarchic develoi>ttient has not come about merely as the result of a protec¬ 
tion of production by tariffs and the like, but is the natural consequence of 
suspension of the export tiade for which the most developed agricultural regions 
used to produce. When opi)ortunities for export of sugar, hops, barley, oats 
and maize had so markedly diminished, it was natural that the result should 
be an extension of the cultivation of other agricultural products which had pre¬ 
viously been imjiorted into *»he country. In consequence of the high technical 
level of many branches of Czechoslovakian agriculture and of the systematic 
encouragement given to agricultural progress by the Government and by private 
organisations, it has been possible to decrease to a surprising extent import 
requirements in main agricultural products (wheat and live stock products). At 
the same time however the measures taken for the protection of agriculture were 
losing their efficacy and the necessity was apparent of preparing new measures 
in order to ensure, for the future as in the past, acceptable prices to farmers. 
As in other countries so in Czechoslovakia a beginning was made towards replacing 
or rather supplementing the sy^stem of tariffs by measures tending to regulate 
the sale of agricultural products. Thus there gradually followed enactments 
on the admixture of alcohol in petrol essence up to 20 to 80 per cent., the 
establishment of the cereal syndicate for the regulation of the import of cereals 
and flours, the constitution of a fund to enable intervention on the cereal market, 
the facilitation of loans at reduced rates for the storage of cereals (ig33), and the 
constitution of a syndicate for the regulation of the importation of live animals 
and animal products (1933). The measures taken this year, however, which may 
justly be described as measures of planned economy, go a step further. Among 
these measures there should in the first place be mentioned the establishment 
of a cereal monopoly^ the regulation of the production and sale of artificial fats, 
and the regulation of dairying production and pig raising, A brief summary of 
these measures will be given here. 



Protection of cereal production in Czechoslovakia was effected in the cereal 
season 1933-34 not only by means of tariffs but also by the cereal syndicate for 
the regulation of imports, by purchases on the market, by import permits so 
arranged as to encourage exports, and credit at reduced rates for the encourage¬ 
ment of the pledge of cereals. Although in the course of the season 1933-34 
purchases were made of 50,000 truckloads of wheat and rye, it was not possible, 
in view of the want of uniformity in the whole system of production and taking 
into account the record crop of the cereal year in question, to ensure to farmers 
the desired prices. In consequence a complete reorganisation was undertaken 
by the establishment of a monopoly in virtue of the Governmental Order of 
13 July 1934. 

In accordance with this, the Czechoslovakian Cereal Company was formed 
by the organisations of the agricultural co-operative societies, the consumers' 
societies, the trading mills and the traders. In the rules of the Cereal Company 
it is established that the management shall be in the hands of a council, mem¬ 
bership of which will go with the holding of 2,500,000 k6 of shares. Out of the 
total share capital, 20,000,000 k^ are assigned to the agricultural co-operative 
societies, and 10,000,000 k6 to the consumers' societies, to the trade in cereals 
and to the trading mills respectively. The business management properly so- 
called of the Company is in charge of a chairman appointed by the Government 
and by four vice-chairmen chosen by the groups indicated. 

The Company has the exclusive power to: 

(а) purchase from farmers cereals of national production; 

(б) import from abroad cereals, flour and other cereal milling products as 
well as feedingstuffs, under reserve of authorisation from the Ministry of Commerce; 

(c) sell to the first buyer cereals purchased and imported and national 
and foreign feedingstuffs; 

{d) export cereals abroad. 

With certain exceptions, farmers, in accordance with paragraph 16, may 
only sell to the Company, and are obliged to offer to the Company within a certain 
period the cereals that they propose to sell in the year in question, giving an 
indication of the quantity and the place of storage. On the request of the Com¬ 
pany they are expected to submit samples. Farmers are also prohibited from 
transforming cereals for direct or indirect sale. 

The Company is expected to purchase the cereals offered if they are of good 
quality, are cleaned, and in sound dry condition. If the total offer from a single 
producer in one farming season does not exceed 20 quintals the Company has 
to accept the cereals immediately if required by the owner. I^arger quantities 
will be taken over from individuals, in, at most, quarterly instalments, with the 
proviso that all grain offered will be delivered by 30 June 1935. Grain offered 
to the Company after the fixed date may also be accepted, but in that case the 
Company need pay only the base price without monthly supplements. 

The grower must supply to the Company cereals bought by it in quantity 
and quality, on a date and at a place, fixed by the Company. The purchase 
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will take place at a fixed price by persons empowered by the Company belonging 
to the categories of co-operative societies, dealers and millers. 

The purchase prices are established in advance by the Company in accordance 
with the quality in each farming year (i July to 30 June), for wheat and rye at the 
Prague price as base price, increasing each month by a certain sum. On the basis 
of this price the company will establish the purchase prices for the different des¬ 
patching stations. The selling prices of purchased or imported cereals will be 
fixed by the Company. The Government may fix selling prices for flour and other 
milling products as also for bread. 

Kor purely practical reasons the base prices and the monthly supplements 
for the year 1934-35 have been established by the Government and not by the 
Cereal Company. The following prices have been established per 100 kg. Prague 
parity: 


Hard Red Wheat weight per hectolitre.79 kg. 164 00 kc. 

Rye weight per hectolitre .70 >» 125.00 » 

Oats weight per hectolitre.55 » 112.00 » 

Brewing barley weight per hectolitre .67 » 125 00 » 

Feed barley weight per hectolitre. hy » 115.00 >» 


These prices rise on the first of each calendar month (from i September 1934 
to I June 1935) for wheat by i 80 Kc, for rye by i.5oKd, and for oats by 1 20 KcS. 
For bailey the price rises beginning with i September and for the last time on 
1 March 1935, by 1.50 Kc monthly 

On the basis of these prices the prices were fixed by the Cereal Company 
for different qualities and for the sepaiate despatching stations of the Republic. 

m 4t IK 

The Regulation of the Market for Artificial Edible Fat*i which came into 
force in 1934 is also of great importance for Czechoslovakian agriculture. 

By the Governmental Order of 12 March 1934 relating to the production 
and sale of artificial edible or cooking fats, the production of margarine cheese 
was prohibited, the prohibition taking effect from 10 April, and the annual 
production of artificial cooking fats for consumption within Czechoslovakia was 
fixed at 480,000 quintals. Taking into account the national production of animal 
fats and the national consumption of fats of all tyi;>es, this quantity may increased 
or diminished by 10 per cent. Apart from suet, from edible fats denatured so 
as to serve technical purposes, oleomargarine intended for the manufacture of 
margarine, and raw materials required for the production of the established 
quantities, the importation of artificial edible fats, so far as permitted at all, is 
subject to the authorisation of the Ministry of Commerce. Till further notice 
the raising of the prices of artificial edible fats either by manufacturers or by 
sellers is prohibited. At the same time it is intended to ensure that the more 
needy consumers may be able to purchase fats of determined quality. Other pro¬ 
visions of the law ensure an adequate utilisation of products of national agriculture 
in the memufacture of these fats. « 
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Utilisation of artificial edible fats has been restricted in many respects. 
In the pork products trade these fats may neither be used in the preparation of 
products nor sold separately. With certain exceptions the employment of these 
fats in the commercial production of confectionery of any kind is in principle 
prohibited, and the Government may extend this prohibition to other branches 
of production. 

All artificial edible fats with the exceptiofi of edible oils must contain an 
admixture indicator ** and cannot be placed on sale except with the correct 
designation and clear indication of the raw materials. The wrappers must in 
addition show the date up to which these fats or oils will be fit for food. 

The law further contains provisions for the protection and encouragement 
of the coiistiniption of natural fats. As natural fats are considered butter, fat 
and suet of animal origin without admixture, and also olive oil. Industrial under¬ 
takings, which for the manufacture of food products make exclusive use of natural 
fats, must display a legible notice to that effect. The same role applies to any 
premises on which dishes and foodstuffs are prepared, served or sold on a commer¬ 
cial footing. 

m m m 

The ixjsition of the dairying industry was relatively satisfactory in Czecho¬ 
slovakia up to 1933- Subsequently there has been a remarkable increase in pro¬ 
duction. Several Orders have been enacted for the regulation of this important 
branch of agricultural production. A (»ovemmental Order of 20 April 1934 
contained certain rules and prescriptions relating to quality for the production 
of and trade in milk and milk products. In certain localities the sale of milk 
not handled in dairies (i. e., not purified, heated and recooled) is prohibited. 
Butter may be placed on the market only in four prescribed kinds, and butter 
and cheese alike may be sold only with full indication of origin. 

Another (governmental Ordinance of the same date established milk prices 
in towns and defined localities. In order to obtain uniformity in the sale of 
milk and in the supply to the markets of milk and milk products, there has been 
formed by a law of 15 May 1934 a Milk Price Kqualisation Fund for each of the 
four provinces constituting the Republic, This fund is administered fey a Council, 
consisting of representatives of different social classes, and a levy is made on 
all sellers of milk in the localities in which the sale of milk not handled in dairies 
is prohibited. 

The Administrative Council establishes, for the different suppliers of milk 
and cream, quotas corresponding to the demand in the district to be supplied. 
The Fmid is used to compensate the losses experienced by the various suppliers 
as a result of the regulation of the dairying industry and to equalise within the 
localities which pay the levies the prices of milk intended for direct consumption 
and those of milk intended for transformation into other products. 

41 41 ■» 

The increase of stock-breeding in C2:echoslovakia has mainly taken the direc¬ 
tion in recent years of an extension in pig raising. The number of pigs increased 
from 2.500,000 on 31 December 1925 to more than 3,400,000 on i January 



‘IQ34* number of sows increased in the same time by more than 8o per cent,, 

that is to say, from 304,559 to 557,621 head. The import requiretuents in pork, 
lard and bacon, which had formerly appeared to be considerable, fell in conse- 
(jiience to a small percentage of the total consumption. Accordingly it was no 
longer necessary to consider any ai>preciable influencing of the market exclusively 
by tariffs and other measures of commercial policy. In order to obviate the 
dangers of a lasting or regulaily recurring overproduction, the Government 
issued on 31 July 1934 a very important Order on pig breeding. 

In virtue of this Order farmers alone arc authorised to keep sows and to use 
them for breeding purposes. Further, no farmer may raise more breeding pigs 
and pigs for fattening than he can feed with feedstufTs from his own farm as the 
base feed, and in any case not more than ten sows and simultaneously at most 
50 pigs. The non-farmer may at most keep two pigs for fattening and is for¬ 
bidden to breed pigs. 

Dairies, mills, military julministrations and other similar institutions maybe 
authorised to keep a larger number of pigs up to a maximum of 20. Further the 
number of pigs allowed may be inceitaiii cases loweied or rai.sed by the provincial 
4idministration. In the number of pigs for fattening are not included young 
l)igs up to the age of 12 weeks. 

The restriction of pig kecjnng must be carried out on single farms at latest 
by 30 December T934. The Order has force up to 30 June 1936. It does not 
4ipply to State and social establishments which engage in pig breeding and 
fattening merely to cover their own requirements. 

IJ. Bokek. 
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PRESENT DAY TENDENCIES OF PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION OF MARGARINE 


A few years after the first prodttrlioii of margarine in iHfx) by a Frenchman, 
MC'ge Monri^s, its manitfacture was undertaken on a large scale, eRj>ecially 
ill the Netherlands. 

Hy degrees the industry was introduced into all the countries of North and 
Central Europe and into the United States of North America. The increasing 
industrialisation and the general direction of national economy taken b> these 
countries and the consequent ctmcentration of population with changed habits 
of life in great towns and industrial districts led to a permanently larger demand 
for fats, which could not be met in the Kuroi)ean countries either from their own 
agriculture or, as time went on, from the imiM)rt of animal fats from overseas. 
The marketing possibilities attending the margarine industry thus proved to 
c'xceed all anticipations and since margarine fully met the dietary requirements 
of these countries it sjieedily became an indivSj)ensable article of popular diet. 

The success of margarine in this respect was accompanied by a series of 
inqirovements in th<* treatment and transformation of raw materials, making it 
l>ossible to extend the lange of raw materials employed and thus giving the in¬ 
dustry increased facilities for cxpansit)n. 

So long as there existed, in spite of the growth of the margarine industry, 
extensive and increasing marketing facilities for butter and other animal fats 
and so long as the prices of these products were rising or might in any case be 
regarded as favourable, there was no marked opposition to the production of 
margarine on the i>art of the farmers excei>t in a few countries. This continued 
to be the situation during the first ten years after the end of the war. Since then, 
hf)wever, important changes have come aboxit and have already been reflected 
in the legislation of a number of countries. 

The following is intended to be a brief survey of the development of the 
production and of the consumption of margarine and of the problems connected 
therewith. It would be impracticable to enter into the detail of the.se questions 
and this enquiry will be limited, if only on account of the incompleteness of the 
statistical data, to the develoi^ment in certain countries which are none the less 
the most important of the countries producing and consuming margarine. The 
particulars here set out will, it is hoped, throw an adequate light on the 
fundamental tendencies. 
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Progrkss and Consttmption op Margarink 
IN THK Chirp Margartnk-consumimg Countrirs. 

The manufactiirinj; enterprises generally included under the designation of 
" the margarine industry " turn out three different products, viz., margarine, 
artificial edible fat and jjure vegetable fat. The term margarine is almost every¬ 
where defined by law in the different coiintriefe. As margarine is usually under¬ 
stood a preparation resembling dairy butter in colour and consistency, the fat 
content of which is not derived, or only partially, from milk. Artificial edible 
fat is distinguished from margarine mainly by its not containing water. Pure 
edible fats on the other hand are refined vegetable fats with no adnii.\ture. 

This enquiry is mainl5'’ concerned with margarine, or the butter substitute 
fat in the proper sense of the term. The data on the volume of margarine 
production are very incomplete and faulty. The following table gives the figures 
for the development of production in the main margarine jjroducing countries 
but these data are not comparable among themselves. Kor some countries the 
figures include also data on the production of edible fats, while for others these 
are not included. It is true that with the exception of the United States the 
production of edible fats is very .small as compared with that of margarine. In 
consequence in the case of the United States the production of edible fats is not 
iticluded in the figures of the table, either details in respect to the significance 
of the figures will be found in the sections relating to the different countries. 


Taurr T. — J*rodHCfion of Margarine in looo tons (i). 


Ctnintry 

X 9 »l 

19 J 5 


* 9*9 



(•erniary. 

225 

^50 

450 

|8o 



<rreat Britain . . 

I) 82 

2) 180 

- 

4) -2o«j 

- 


I'uited States . . 

05 

105 

12| 

155 

lOI 

1 TO 

Doninark . . 

42 

7 *> 

7-2 

70 

• 7 ') 

71 

Netherlands. 

88 


141 

I 4 4 

III 


Sweden. 

-2 <4 

i<> 

'1 i 

. 5 <» 

.51 


Norway .... . . 

27 

4 -I I 

4 4 

-47 


48 

Cr.eehnslovakia. 



1.5 



48 

Belgium. 

- 

4 -* 

1<> 

•Id 

45 


France . 



40 

.45 



Austria. ... 

- 

— 

JU 

- 

- 

14 

I’ol and. 

— 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

12 

I'^inland. 

ii.ii 

b,i 

8.4 

10 

7-2 

— 

Switzerland. 

30 

—— 






(0 X9xa. — (a) 1924- — (.1) 19 JO. 


The figures of the table show at once the great expansion of the margarine 
industry in the course of .several decades. In all the countries a large increase 


(X) If nut olherwittc ttaied, by tons ate to be understood metric tons. 
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ill production is observable as compared with the pre-war output The maximum 
of production was almost ever3rwherc reached in the years 1928 to 1930, and 
since then a more or less pronounced decline in production is to be noted. 

The full importance of margarine production is only understotid when 
the consumption of margarine and that of butter per head of population are 
compared in all the chief butter con.sumiug countries. For the following coun¬ 
tries the respective consumption in butter and in margarine is shown here- 


Country 

Butter 

MaTKnrlno 

Denmark (1932). 

. . 8.5 

20.5 

Norway (1932). 

. . - 

17.0 

Sweden (1932). 

. . 9.2 

8.1 

Germany (1932). 

. . 7.10 

7.82 

Netherlands (1932 .... 

. . 8.2 

6.8 

Great Britain (1930) . . . 

. . 9.2 

5-3 

United Stales (i<)2C)) . . 

. . 7 -« 

x-3 (+ 4*5 iard compound) 

Canada . 

. . 13.8 

— 


The foregoing figures have either >>een taken from the official statistics of 
the various countries or have been calculated on the basis of data relating to 
production. It is not howevet a question of obtaining completely accurate and 
reliable figures, on the contrary the figures can only suiiply an idea of the 
approximate volume of consumption. In addition the hgures relate to a single 
year only, while, as will later apijear, in the course of the past few years some 
very iinportaut relative changes ha^ve occurred in the consumption of butter 
and margarine. 

Germany. - The manufacture of margarine began in Germany about 1870. 
It increased with extraordinary rapidity after Germany from 1880 onwards 
gradually became unable to meet its fat requirements from its own produc¬ 
tion. In 1895 the output of margarine was already estimated at 90,000 tons, 
in 1900 at 100,000, tons and in 1913 at more than 200,000 tons. After the 
war the manufacture of margarine rose at first to 480,000 tons in 1922. If 
later on in certain years it declined, it none the less remained well above 400,000 
tons, and for 1932 was estimated at some 500,000 tons. 

Official figures of the volume of production are not available beyond 1929. 
The production has been: 


1926 . 435*000 tons 

1927 .450,000 >* 

1928 .. . . . 487,000 » 

1929 .480,000 » 


The foregoing production figures include however also those of the manu¬ 
facture of edible fats. The proportionate figures of the different products are 
available only for the years X927 and 1928. Thus in 1928 the figures are as 














follows: margarine 436,769 tons, artificial cooking fat, 17,090 tons, edible fats 
without admixture 32,774 tons. 

The manufactured product was almost entirely consumed within Germany 
Compared with the volume of production the foreign trade was very small 
Tne following are the import and export figures of margarine and similar edible 
fats (in tons): 


Vrar 

1928 

1929 

1930 
193 J 
1932 
1033 


Importation 

1324 

143-3 

4,186.8 

15.759-6 

101.8 

27.1 


Kacportatlon 

1-433 

2,615.2 

222.7 

183.3 

3,547-5 

4.185-1 


In correspondence with increase in production tlie consumption of margarine 
has continued to increase. The place of margarine in the total fat consump¬ 
tion of (rennany in the pre-war and post-war years is shown by the following 
figures which* have been calculated by the Institut fUr Konjunkturforschun^ 
in respect of the fat consumption i>er head of population in kg. per annum: 


Year Bititcr aindi-rtd Puts Miirffunni Total 

2913 .6.80 3.43 3.0 13-553 

1925.5-66 3.06 6.49 15.21 

1930 7.O0 3.08 7.93 18.61 

1931 7 - 1 ^ 3.46 7-^2 18.38 


The increase in the output of margarine has been accompanied by a 
significant change in the composition of the raw materials utilised At first in 
(rermany as in all other countries margarine was prepared exclusively from 
fats and oils of animal origin These were gradually replaced to an increasing 
extent by vegetable fats. Whereas in 1913 more than 50 per cent, of the 
fats utilised were still of animal origin (beef suet and lard), in 1928 of the total 
fats employed, 78.4 per cent, were vegetable fats, 5.7 per cent, animal fats and 
15.9 per cent, whale oil, which before the war was not used at all in the manu¬ 
facture of margarine. In the following years the utilisation of animal fats fell 
still further (below 4 per cent.) and that of whale oil rose to from 35 to 40 per 
cent. 

Another important consequence of the considerable changes that have taken 
place in the utilisation of raw materials is that the purchases of such materials 
in Germany itself have steadily declined and that in 1932 the quantities bought 
in the country no longer constituted more than two to three per cent, of the raw 
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materials utilised. In 1920 in tlie margarine and edible fats industry the 
following fats and oils were used: 

<Jiuntiiic*s in Inns 


Premier jus ” 10.405 

Oleomargarine. ... . 8,465 

Neutral lard. 4.49-2 

Other animal fats .. 441 

Pressed .suet. 317 

Hard whale oil . 65.904 

Vegetable hard fats. 91,181 

Coconut fat . 86,158 

Palm kernel fat . . 35,8.^2 

Palm oil fat. 4.984 

803a bean oil. 44,186 

Ground nut oil . 42,511 

Cottonseed oil . 2,218 

Sesame oil . 1,152 

(Jther vegetable oils and fats. . . 20,463 


Total . . . 418,698 


In an earlier article appearing in this Review (i) some account was given of 
the serious conse<|uences <if the unrestricted competition of margarine with 
butter f<ir the milk indu.stry and through it for agriculture as a whole, which re¬ 
sulted in a fai reaching legulation of the fats market by a decree of 23 March 
I Odd As the character of tiiis regulation was fully described in the previous 
article it is unnecessary’' to repeat the detail here. Apart from the general pre- 
scriiJtions on the manufacture and marketing of margarine, the regulation of 
the marketing of fats included as its most imi>i>rtant provisions the restric¬ 
tion of the margarine out]mt to 60 per cent, of the former volume, the admixture 
of lard in the manufacture of niargariiie and a consumers’ tax on margarine. On 
the basis of the quota fixing ratio obtaining for the sumnjer of 1934 (without sup¬ 
plementary quotas) the annual production of margarine for 1934 may be estim¬ 
ated at about 360,000 tons. The Government had powers to prescribe the ad¬ 
mixture of butter with margarine and to prohibit the use of colouring materials, 
but these powers were not exercised. The admixture of neutral national lard 
with the margarine produced in the periods indicated was fixed at 5 per cent, 
for the months of November and December 1933. for January 1934 at 10 per cent., 
from February to September 1934 at 12.5 i^er cent, and for October at 10 per 
cent. For the month of November 1934 the compulsory admixture has been 
abolished in consequence of the changed position on the live stock markets, but 
it may be reintroduced any time that market conditions should alter. 

By a decree of 23 July 1934 the firms comprising the margarine and artificial 
erlible fats industry were combined into an association, in order that, without 
the application of coercive measures and by means of the collaboration of the 


^ 1 ) Regulation of the Marketing of Paixy Products and pats in Germany. No. 4 , May Xff34, p. xpS* 
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industry, the regulation of production and of marketing, prices and supply might 
be further developed. For the establishment of new firms a permit is now re¬ 
quired. 

With effect from i November 1934 other important measures were taken 
for the standardisation and improved quality of the supply of fats to unemployed 
and needy persons. In the future three varieties of margarine only may be 
offered for sale: 

Ordinary margarine at a price of 1.26 Mark per kg. 

Medium cjuality at a price of 1.96 Mark per kg; 

Prime quality at a price of 2.20 Mark per kg. 

The lowering of the price of fats for unemployed and needy per.sons has 
been arranged by moans of the issue of cheai) fat tickets on which those con¬ 
cerned can jnircha.se 12 kg. of margarine at 0.76 RM. per kg. or other fats at a 
reduced rate. An adequate supply of the ordinary margarine is guaranteed by 
the fact that 75 per cent, of the whole margarine cjuota must be manufactured 
in the form of ordinary margarine^ with 12 % per cent, for each of the other 
qualities. 


(rteat BtHain and Northern Ireland. — The following figures are available 
for production and consumption of margarine in Oreat llritain based on the 
Census of Production in 1000 long tons. 


Y<.n 

Pro<luciion 

HxiMirtt) 

Kctuiiic.U 

IinpDit •. 

Available 

for 

con^iumptlon 
ui the IT K 

Pro)M>riicm 
tif home tnnrkrt 
held I*y XJ K 
prixlucls 

®o 

iot >7 . 

. . 44 -« 

0 

44 

88 4 

49 <> 

. 

81 8 

» 4 

98.4 

148 8 

5 .|.T 

19^4 . 

. . 189.4 


90 (> 

^ 5 ^^ 9 

71 4 

1930 . 

. , .204 <} 

4 7 

42.8 

24 i 0 

8^0 


From one census to the next not only the margarine production £as increased 
but also the manufacture of edible fats. According to the two most recent census 
returns of jiroduction the production of lard and lard compound was in 1924, 
2,194.6 tons, and in 1930, 40.143.7 tons. 

Production and consumption of margarine in Great Britain probably reached 
the highest j>oint in 1929. The exce.ss of imports fell from 5^,272.5 tons 
in 1928 to 1,035.4 tons in 1932, while in 1933 there was even an excess of ex¬ 
ports, although of 113.3 tons only. No trustworthy figures are available in respect 
to the degree of clecline in the home production. According to existing data the 
consumption of margarine fell from 288,026 tons, in 1929 to 186,879 tons in 
1933- 'I'be reasons of this fall in the margarine consumption are to be found in 
the first place in the marked decline in butter prices. 

That the consumption of margarine had to give way to that of butter is clear 
not merely from fact that the British dairy industry found purchasers for the 
increasing output of butter in the last ten years, but also from the increased im- 
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ports of butter. The excess of butter imports into Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland rose from 280,889 tons as the average of the years 1924-28 to: 


1930 .337247 

1931 . « 391*219 

1932 . » 413,042 

1933 . » 443.95« 


The price decline and the increase in butter imports continued in 1934 and 
the following are the compaiativc figures for the first nine months of each of 
the years in question: 

Built r Impotl inUKirl** 

ions 


1932.32J,59^> 3i>^>^>5.«9^ 

T93J.344*291 25,643,012 

^934 .390,140 25,776.519 


United States of America. -- Production and sale of margarine were greatly 
liindere<l in the United States for several decades by the legislative measures of 
thc‘ different Stages and by the Kedetal laws. In the interests of the farmers 
these laws were mainly directed against coloured margaiine. Hy a law of 1902 
u ten cents duty was placed on artificially coloured margarine and one of i/j cent 
per lb. on non-c<ilouTed. In consequence the margarine manufactured was for 
the most part either white or buff coloured. Since 1930 a tendency became 
noticeable to utilise palm oil, soya oil and yellow oleo-oil for making inaigarine 
’with a natural yellow colour, and in v'onseijuence the law of 1902 was amended 
in 1931 so as to bring margarine naturally coloured yellow under the same ten 
cents tax per lb. To escape the higher tax therefore margarine must in prac¬ 
tice be completely white. 

The measures against the import of margarine into the United States are 
of a prohibitive charact<‘r. 

Within the United States margarine can be sold only under the name of 
oleo-margarine. Three types must be distinguished: 

(1) margarine manufactured with vegetable oils, generally known in 
the trade as nat oleomargarine and containing only a few other raw materials; 

(2) margarine composed only of animal oils. This is the original type of 
margarine, but since 1925 margarine has been no longer manufactured simply 
fiom animal substances; 

(3) margarine composed of animal oils to which sweet oils are added. 

As the white ci^lour is not so attractive to the consumer as the butter 

colour, per capita consumption of margarine in the United States is, as already 
shown, much behind that in other countries. In the different regions, however, 
the level of consumption varies with the different dietary practices. Thus 
for example consumption is quite small in the Southern States as there the 
use of butter for spreading on bread is little followed. Judging from a number 
-of reports the highest consumption is in the Northern States and especially 
in many of the agricultural districts where the margarine consumption is as 
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large as that of butter, or even larger, since the farmers sell the dearer butter 
so as to purchase the much cheaper margarine. The marked decline in butter 
prices since 1929 has greatly weakened the ct)mpelition of margarine with butter. 
Margarine is used, even more than before, for cooking purimses. This is also 
indicated by the fact th<it the production of the coloured margarine most 
nearly resembling butter has greatly fallen off in recent years, in fact the fall 
has been from about 5.5 per cent, of the total production in 1925 to about 1.25 
per cent, in 1933. On the other hand margarine as a cooking fat meets fairly 
severe competition from lard and lard compound, a mixture of vegetable oils 
with or without animal oils. 


Tajjlk II. — Production of Margarine in the United States, by classes. 


Vc.ir 


TQT4 

10^7 
1930 


Tot.il Quantity 

(tons) 

Ahuu.lI oil 

marffunne 

Vegetable oU 

or nut maiganut. 

% of total 

cxclusivt ly 
tinimal nU 
% of total 

with ailmhctuire 
of vegt hiblc ollh 
% of total 





<»I,827 

7 

91.12 

<> 9S 

10 

o . t8 

55 <>7 

n 

14 l.OSn 

- 

4 3-(>5 


in, 


^0.75 

t»9 


Tabi.e III. — Oils and Fats, except Butter, Utilised in the Production 
of Margarine (Fiscal years ending 30 June), 



1 In iMrrcrabige of total consumption of oils 

Oil or fat 


—“ 

-- 


1014 

1939 

1931 

VKGKTATW.K ANJy ANIMATE OlbS ICXCKPT 




MI1,K AND BtJTTKR. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Vegetable, oils total . 

2$ 6 

7*?-5 

Ho H 

Coconut oil. 


50.0 

(>f>.8 

Cottonseed oil. 

2U.O 

0.8 

9 4 

Peanut oil. 

3.6 

^ 3 

2.? 

Palm-kcmel oil.: 




Palm oil.1 




Com oil.! 

^ 1-7 

0.5 

2. \ 

Sesame oil.I 




All other.' 




Animal oils, except mtlk and butter, total. 

74 4 

^7 5 

Tg.2 

Olco oil. 

40.7 

T 6.5 

12 0 

Oleo Hiearin. 

I 5 

2.0 

2.4 

Oleo stock. 


0.5 

0 4 

Neutral lard. 

20 . r 

8.5 

4-4 

Miscellaneous. 

3-1 
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Alterations in the transformation of raw materials are e\ident on the one 
hand from the steady decline of margarine made with animal oils with a 
corresponding increase in margarine mamifactiired from vegetable oils or nut- 
margarine, and on the other hand from the particulars given as to quantities 
of raw materials transformed. 

The percentage composition of the raw materials treated in the margarine 
industry in 1914, IQ29 and IQ31 are shown in the following table. 

The output of lard compound has changed but little in the post-war as 
compared with the pre-war time. It was 515,575 tons in 1914 and 549,419 
in 1930, After 1930 the i>roduction declined, and in 1932 it was not more 
than 4^8,189 tons. The composition of lard compound has not changed not¬ 
iceably since the war. The oils utilised consist up to 90 per cent, of cottonseed 
oil and of from 9 to 10 jier cent, of animal oils. In the manufacture small 
quantities of fish oil are used, while in that of margarine, contrary to the usage 
in ICuropean countries, neither fish oil nor whale oil is used. 

Denmark, — Denmark is the country with the highest per capita consump¬ 
tion of margarine. This is undoubtedly a fact that will surprise all who know 
I'eniiiark as the principal butter exporting country. It is however precisely 
the very large consumption of margarine that makes it possible for Denmark 
to export such large quantities of butter, up to actually 85 i>er cent, of the 
Danish production. 

In contradistinction to what occurs in the majority of other countries 
it is not the urban or industrial population which coni^umes the most marga¬ 
rine, but the rural i>oi)ulation. It was the rural districts into which margarine 
first found its way. J^'or this reason the high consumption is not a proof of 
poverty, on the contrary in Demuaik the general fat consumption is excep¬ 
tionally high. 

The first margarine factory was established in Denmark in 1883. As the 
farmers themselves were among the best customers for the i^roduct, there was 
no especially .strong opptisition to be feared from that quarter. The main 
object of the legislation passed was to jirevent confusion between margarine 
and butter and to protect the consumer against adulteration of butter. 

The manufacture of margarine had reached nearly 6,500 tons in 1890 and 
42,000 tons in 1913. After the war it continued to increase and in 1930 it 
attained its highest level with 83,000 tons of margarine, 465 tons of palminer 
and 1,540 tons of lard compound, with 20 tons of fats for confectionery pur¬ 
poses. In 1933 the production dropped to 74,304 tons of margarine, 1,382 tons 
of palmine and 1,578 tons of lard compound. 

The course followed by the external trade in margarine during the last few 
years has been as follows: 

Xtnportrt Uxpurt** 


(tanh) (quill tnlv) 

1929 . . . . ..616.4 t8x.2 

1930 486.8 2,872.8 

1931 .7483 1.304-5 

193a.400.7 259.5 

1933.246.4 243.* 
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The consumption of raw materials by the Danish margarine industry is 
shown by Table IV. from which will be seen the preponderant part played 
by raw materials of vegetable origin, while oleomargarine, animal stearin, pre¬ 
mier jus and neutral lard, which were never very extensively used in the first 
years after the war, occupied a still lower position during the last few years. 
It is however the annual increase in the use of whale oil which is speciall3’' 
noticeable. 

The changes which have taken place in the consumption of raw materials 
have, as a natural consequence, resulted in a continuous decrease in the use 
of national raw materials until at present these amount to only a small per¬ 
centage of the total of transformed raw materials. 

The increasing difficulties which the export trade in the principal Danish 
agricultural products has encountered during the last few years has resulted 
in various measures for restricting the use of margarine in the place of butter 
and other animal fats. 


Tatu.k IV. — Consumption of Raw Materials by the Danish Margarine Industry, (i) 


x^jtz (tons) 


ig33 (tons) 


Olcotnarp'artne. 

Animal htearin. . 

Premier jus, etc. 

Neutral lard and other pork fats. 

l^ard compound. 

C<Jco-nut oil. . 

Palm oil. 

Ground-nut oil. 

Cotton-seed oil. 

Sesame oil. 

Soya-bean oil.. 

Stmdower-seed oil. 

Other vegetable oils. 

Solidified animal oils. r 

Solidified vegetable oils. J 


Total . . . 


871 

087 

Zt}Z 

51 

2,1 fK> 

2.85^ 

5 <>(» 1 

7 J(> 

J(> 

2 

20,4‘>Q 

21.549 

708 

1.075 

1 . 7 ^ 1 

i,5Q(» 

4 ? 

854 


».570 

2,1 14 

7 958 

— 

713 

2g 

, 2S5 


P 15.158 

} 4/>33 

47.019 

61,908 


By a law of 14 April 1932, the advertising of margarine was restricted 
in the sense that for the future an advertisement giving the composition of 
margarine is not permitted unless its manufacture is submitted to the '‘State 
Control of Butter and Kggs. " This pro\ision chiefly applies to advertisements 
for margarine containing vitamins. 

In May 1933, when Germany raised the import duty on lard, the Minister 
of Agriculture was authorised to order the use of national lard in margarine 
manufacture up to 12 ^2 cent, of the fat content of the margarine. 


(x) ISxcluding milk, salt, and insignificant, quantities of but3urJne fat and other materials. 
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According to the law on the crisis measures of December 1933, oils and 
fats manufactured in the country (with the exception of pork fat and suet) 
are subject to a tax of 30 ore per kg. if used for the manufacture of 
margarine, cheese made with margarine, fat emulsions, lard compound^ palmin 
and food oils. The importation of these oils and fats and other products which 
have been enumerated is also subject to a tax of 30 ore per kg., with the 
exception of margarine, the tax on which is 25 ore per kg. This law also 
authorises the Minister of Agricultuie to prohibit the importation of margarine, 
cheese made from margarine, fat emulsions, lard compound and palmine. The 
proceeds of these taxes are to be devoted to supplying the needy classes of 
the population with requirements in margarine and beef. 

The drop in the i>rice of butter during the last few years and the check 
in the fall in the price of margarine brought about by the measures which have 
just been described, have strengthened the pc>sition of butter in resx>ect to 
that of margarine. As the consumption of butter increased, the consumption 
of luargarine decreased. The consumption in kg. per head is as follows: 


Butter Margartne 

Cousumption m kg per head 

1928 .5.4 22.0 

1929 .5.9 22.6 

1930 .6.1 22.C 

1931 .6.75 22.1 

193^3 . ^*5 20.5 

X933. 9'6 20'5 

Netherlands, — In the Netherlands the first margarine factory was founded 


in 1871. In this country, as in Denmark, the margarine industry encountered 
particularly favourable conditions from the fact that this industry is not 
only an imijortant milk purchaser, but also on account of its association with 
the oil industry which provides large quantities of cake for stock feed and 
especially for dairy farming requirements. 

The Dutch margarine industry became in course of time a large exporting 
industry. As will be seen from Table V, even in 1926 export figures amounted 
to 80,400 tons. After this there was a gradual decline owing to the fact that 
Cireat Britain, which was the princip.al purchaser, supplied its own needs more 
and more by internal production. Kxports in 1933 only amounted to 9,600 
tons. The import of margarine into Holland has never been of great consequence, 
in 1933 it was only about 100 tons. 

The increasing difficulties encountered by the export trade in butter and 
other dairy products since 1929 finally resulted in a surplus on the Dutch 
market* chiefly in butter. The excess in exports of butter fell from 45,000 
tons in 1929 to 16,000 tons in 1932, and to 28,000 tons in 1933. The excess 
export of cheese fell from 95,000 tons in X929 to 77,000 tons in 1932, and 
to 64,000 tons in 1933. The excess export of milk, condensed milk, milk powder 
and enseine, which in 1937 had reached its maximum with 203,000 tons, fell, 
in 1933, to 192,000 tons. * 
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As the exports of butter decreased so the surplus on the home market 
increased resulting in a growing opposition to the manufacture of margarine 
or rather, in a general way, to oils and fats which substituted butter. This 
finally led up to the crisis law on milk products of 10 July 1932 which 
imposed a consumption tax for butter and the compulsory admixture of butter 
with margarine. In order to prevent the consumer turning to other fats, these 
too were made subject to a consumption tax.* The proceeds of these taxes was 
to be used for assisting the dairying industry. The margarine industry was 
in particular affected by the following measures: 

(1) As from 1 July 1932. 25 per cent, of butter had to be added to 
margarine. This proportion of admixture is still compulsor>; it was raised 
to 40 per cent, as a temporary measure only from 2 April 1933 to i July 1933. 

(2) The same tax is payable on butter added to margarine as on all 
butter. This tax was at first 42 cents per kg., it was then increased to 55 cents 
at the end of July 1932 and after that rose gradually to i florin. It was only 
for the period 17 September to 3 December 1933 that the tax was reduced to 
90 cents. For the margarine industry this tax is included in the price of the 
butter purchased for purposes of admixture. 

(3) Margarine can only be put on the market if first stamped and 
after i>ayment of a tax. For the average quality this tax was at first 15 cents 
per kg. which was afterwards raised to 24 cents on 28 August 1932. 

(4) In 1933 an agreement was made with the margarine factories to 
limit the sales in the Netherlands to 1,050 tons per week. 

Tabi,b V, — Production, Consumption, and Exportation 
of Margarine in the Netherlands, 

(in 1000 tons net weight). 


Year 

Production 
(includuifc butter 
ndded) 

Consumption 

national 

Kxportatlon 

Average i<)4 1-1925 ,. 

III 5 

45.S 

06 

192<>. 

134 4 

.•55-* 

80.4 

1927 . 

140.8 

O1.7 

78.6 

1928... 

139.9 

64.7 

75.5 

. 

13^ 7 

71.8 

61.5 

193« . 

127.0 

70.1 

58.5 

193». 

HI 3 

65.3 

46.4 

193-* . 

08.1 

*55 

13.4 

1933 . 

04.2 

54.5 

9.6 


The fall in the price of butter and the consequent effect on the relative 
prices of butter and margarine in favour of the former has resulted in a decrease 
in the consumption of margarine and a noticeable increase in the consumption 
of butter. The legislative measures also brought about a decline in the 
production of fats for confec^onery and for frying as well as of other fats 
and refined oils. 
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Tabi,E VI. — The Development of Butter Consumption and the Production 
of Pats for Confectionery and for Frying and other Fats and Refined Oils 

in the Netherlands. 


Year 


1021-25 . . 

1026 . . . . 

1027 . . . . 

1028 . . . 

IQ 20 . . . . 

1050 . . . 

1031 . . . . 
1032.... 
1933 • . . . 


Butter 
con&umptioti 
al^o ns 
u uuirfsnriue 
iagredleiit 

Butter 

added 

by margarine 
factories 

Pats and animal 
and vegetable 
oils employed 
by the margarine 
industry 

Production 
of fats fur 
confectionery 
and fof frying 
and refined oils 

41-5 

0.4 

TT 3 -I 

17.1 

43 

0.8 

144.3 

28.6 

H-2 

9.7 

143 

32.3 

14-7 

0 7 

157 

35.8 

4.5 :> 

0.7 

150.1 

17-8 

51 

0.5 

139.3 

31.9 

5« 5 

0.3 

113.2 

20.4 

i) 7 t >*5 

5 5 

5f> 3 

3.9 

(»2 (> 

2 ) 12.5 1 

4b .7 

3.8 


(1) Including butter remaining in cold storage at the end of the year, amounting to 3,go4.6 tons. 

(2) The prescribed admixtuie of butter was cartied out, for some part of the margarine manufactured, 
by separate factories. According to the returns mode to the Butter Cribls Central the total quantity 
of butter added to margarine in X933 was X5.900 tons. 


Consumption of butter and margarine and prices of each showed in 1938 
the following development: 


Year 

Consumption per capita 
_ in kg. 

Retail price 
at Amsterdam cents 
par kg. 

Price of 
xnnrgarme 
in % 
of butter 
price 


Butter 

Margarine 

Butter 

Margarine 

1928 . 

1929 . 

19.39. 

1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 

. .58 

.... 59 

. 9.5 

. 7.3 

. 7.9 (+ 0 . 8 ) I) 

. 5 7 (-f 1 9) 1 ) 

8.4 

9.2 

8.9 

8.2 

6.1 

5 .T 

123.5 

123 

104 

88 

80.5 

95 

Oo 

Oo 

o<> 

55 

47 

58 

48.0 

48.8 

57.7 

62.5 

58.4 

9 l .1 


(i) Butter added to margarine. 

In 1932 and 1933 the admixture of butter with margarine was respectively 
0.8 and 1.9 kg. per capita. If instead of calculating this quantity of butter 
added to the margarine as forming part of the butter consumed, it is considered 
as part of the margarine consumed, the effects of thevse crisis measures, about 
which much diversity of opinion has prevailed, appear in quite another light. 

Sweden. -- The production of margarine in Sweden also perceptibly increased 
in the post-war period, rising from 24.000 tons in 1913 to 56,000 tons in 1929. 
There was an export surplus in addition to the national production, but this 
was not large and in recent years has steadil> fallen from 2,248 tons in 1929 
to 693 tons in 1933* crisis on the butter market which, as is clear from 

Table VII, is due to the decline in exports and also to the increased production 
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The increase in butter production in Norway resulted as early as 1931 
(J^aw of 24 June 1931), and in particular from i November of that year, in an 
admixture of butter with margarine. The admixture quota at first rose grad- 
usilly from 2.5 per cent, to 20 per cent, in the period from 20 May 1934 to 
26 August 1934, and was subsequently reduced to 12 per cent, on 27 August 
1934 and to 5 per cent, on 17 September 1934. From this latter date a 
special levy was also made of 20 ore per kg. of margarine. The variation in 
the butter admixture <iuota shows clearly that there was an endeavour to 
utilise in this wa> the whole of the butter surplus. In 1933 utilisation of 
butter in this way amounted to 3,066 tons. The volume of margarine i)roduc- 
tioii was not affected by this admixture of butter. 


Czechoslovakia. — There wa.s a large increase in margarine production in 
Czechoslovakia in the jjostwar time. A Governmental C^rdinance of 12 March 
193^ regulated the fat industry ot the country. In virtue of this Ordinance 
Ihe manufacture of margarine cheese was prohibited, and the annual production 
of artificial edible fats for home cemsumption was fixed at 48,000 tons. In 1934 
however the quota fixing was dropped, and each factory could manufacture 
without restriction. The Government i.s empowered to raise or lower by ten 
per cent, the quantity fixed, taking account of the national production of animal 
fats and the internal consumption of fats in general. With tiie exception of 
suet, of denatured fats intended for technical purposes, of oleo-margarine for 
the manufacture of margarine and of the raw material necessary for the production 
of the quantity estalili.shed, the imr)ort of artificial fats, so far as it is not pro¬ 
hibited, is subject to the consent of the Ministry of Trade. Producers mid sellers 
of artificial edible fats have been prohibited, till further notice, from raising 
l^rices. At the same time the purchase of fixed quantities will be guaranteed 
to needy consumers. (Khcr provisions of the Government Order ensure a corre¬ 
sponding utilisation of national agricultural products hi tlie manufacture ot edible 
fats. 

The utilisation ot artificial edible fats has been restricted in more tlian one 
respect, l^utchers and pork-butchers are forbidden to use or to sell artificial 
edible fats. With some few exceptions tlie utilisation of these fats is prohibited 
in the manufacture of confectionery and similar products. The (k)verniueDt, 
may extentl this prohibition to other industries. 

All edible fats with the exception c»f fatty edible oils must contain an ** admix¬ 
ture indicator and cannot be placed on sale except with the correct designation 
and clear indication of the raw materials. The wrappers must in addition show 
the date up to which these fats will be fit for food. The Orduiance moreover 
contains provisions for the protection and encouragement of the consumption 
of natural fats. As natural fats are considered butter, fat and rendered fat of 
animal origin without admixture and olive oil. Any establishment using exclu¬ 
sively natural fats for the production of foodstuffs, whether essential foods or 
delicacies, must show a notice to that effect in a conspicuous place. This applies 
also to restaurants. * 
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Belgium. — A somewhat high consumption of butter, for IQ32 estimated 
at some ti kg. per head, is in Belgium accompanied also by a considerable con¬ 
sumption of margarine. The course of butter prices for 1930 led to a rise in 
the consumption of butter and a sharp decline in that of margarine. The compe¬ 
tition of margarine was further limited from 1932 onwards by the raising c^f 
the consumption tax on margarine. The situation as to production and consump¬ 
tion of margarine and the increase of the tax has been as follows since 1929* 


Ccmhumption 

MirKaiinc Mutjznruu tnx fm tnargatme 

ptoductiun Loutumiiiioii aticl other artifa- 

IUI.S tona eial Sulleta 

(in 1000 fr ) 

T 9*9 . 4 Q» 3 i 7 47.39S *.309 

1930. 44»379 43>4*7 ^>934 

^ 93 ^ . 34.9*21 35.410 1.7-2^ 

1932. 2«.2i7 29,171 5 998 

J*ranee. - In France where M^ge Mounds in i86c) on the suggestion of 


Napoleon III, succeeded in producing margarine from an emulsion of animal 
and vegetable fats, the manutaclure and consumption of margarine have only 
a secondary importance This fact is in pait due to the legal measures in foice 
which prohibit tlie coloration of margarine and probably also in a larger measure 
to the generally non-in du-atrial character of the country and the habits of living 
and diet 

Switzerland. The Federal Council issued on 13 June 1934 an Ordimmee 
on admixture of butter with other edible fats and with margarine. This measuie 
was introduced in consequence of the difficulties that had occurred in the internal 
marketing of butter owing to the extensive importation of fats and oils. With 
the exception of lard and beef suet iialioually produced and sold without an> 
admixture, all the other ordmary edible fats, such as lard, beef fat, coconut 
and groundnut fats, with other solidified oils, whale oil and mixtures of animal 
and vegetable fats, must, from 23 June 1934, contain an admixture of at least 
5 per cent, of national butterfat, while for foodstuffs placed on the market 
under the designation ** butter containing, or ** sweet fats,*' or other similar 
indication, and for uiargaiiiie, an admixture ot at least 15 per cent, is required. 

Italy — The production of margarine had already begun in Italy about 
1870. As it is not customary in Italy to spread fats on bread, while for cooking 
jmre animal or vegetable fats (especially olive oil) are mainly used, there could 
be no great scope for the production of margarine. 

In the post-war time however the competition between the butter and 
the margarine industry became more severe, as margarine had to be frequently 
used to adulterate butter. For this reason the general conditions for the manu- 
fjicture and sale ot margarine became more severe. 

Further measures were taken against the margarine industry on the occasion 
of the general measures taken for reducing the competition of imported vege¬ 
table oils and oilseeds. Among these may be menticned the raising of the customs 
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duties at various times, the manufactures tax on oilseed oils intended for ali¬ 
mentary purposes, the fixing of quotas and prohibitions of imports. As these 
measures did not eliminate the competition ot margarine with butter pro¬ 
duction, which reached by slow degrees a total of 50,000 tons per annum, the 
l^ecree I^aw of 15 February 1934 prohibited sale of • and trade in butter substi¬ 
tutes and other artificial edible fats. These fats were only to be used in the 
manufacture of dry biscuits and similar confectionery wares. By the Decree 
Ivaw of 12 April 1934 a manufacture or import tax was further imposed on vege¬ 
table or animal fats (except lard) if to be employed merely as butter substitutes. 
The tax was at first 2 liras per kg. and was raised to 3.50 liras on 20 September 
1934 - 

The production of margarine in Italy was stated in 1932 to be 4,500 tons 
and in 1933 was 4,000 tons. The per capita prodiiction is thus about 0.1 kg., 
per annum, a negligible quantity as compared with the consumption of olive 
oil and even with the annual per capita consumy)tion of butter, although this 
Intter is only r.2 kg. 

Other countries. — In almost all other countries, not included in this survey, 
which jjrovide for any considerable prcxluction of margarine, the consumption 
of margarine has declined in the course of the last few years, whether in 
consequence of the change iu the price relation of the different fats or of the 
stricter legislation in respect of margarine. 

For Austria the production of margarine, lard and artificial fat was estimated 
for 1933 at 14,000 tons. With effect from December T934 the commercial 
production of margarine, margarine lard, oleomargarine, artificial edible fats, 
vegetable fats and Sfdidilled edible fats and oils is made the subject of a con¬ 
cession given after due consideration of the demand for tliesc x>roducts. 

In Finland a fat law was passed in July 1934, empowering the Oovernment 
to place a special tax on margarine up to (> h'M. per kg. and a correspondingly 
lower tax on other artificial edible fats with a view to the limitation of their 
consumption. 

Further in an agricultural country, such as Poland, although butter prices 
are very low the production of margarine has increased gradually in the last few 
years. The production of margarine and of artificial liquid and solid edible fats 
rose from 15,000 tons in 1929-30 to t8,ooo tons in 1933-34. According to othfer 
data about 12,000 tons of margarine and 7,000 tons of solid edible fats were pro¬ 
duced in 1933. The consumption of margarine has also partially contributed 
to the decrease in the national turnip oil, the use of which has declined from 
18,000 tons in 1929-30 to 8,000 tons in 1933-34. The farmers made a strong 
protest against the adulterations of butter with margarine and demanded either 
a prohibition of the production and sale of margarine and of artificial edible 
fats or a limitation of production together with an enactment prohibiting the 
coloration of the products. 

Among the overseas countries, Canada and South Africa have prohibited 
the import and manufacture of margarine. 
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111 New Zealand the regulations in respect of margarine are very strict 
and no admiscturc of butter, butterfat or milk is permitted. Coloration is 
prohibited. Certain forms of packing for purposes of sale are prescribed. In 
consequence margarine is used only as a table fat, and the consumption in 1932 
had fallen to 1,131 tons. 

In Austtalia the legislation on margarine differs with the State concerned. 
The different laws agree however in essentials, and the use of colouring materials 
is prohibited everywhere. In four States margarine may be offered to visitors 
in hotels, etc., only with a clear indication of the nature of the product. In 1932 
consumption had declined to 8,703 tons from 11,366 tons in August 1930. 

Thj: Comi»utition between Butter anu Margarine. 

Reasons for the Increase in Margarine Production, - - For the large increase 
in the j)roduction of margarine in the post-war period a number of reasons may 
be adduced: 

(1) shortage of animal fats in the period immediately after the war; 

(2) high prices of butter in comparison with the i>re-war period; 

(3) decline in the pnrchtising power of large groups of the population; 

(4) improvement in quality of margarine; 

(5) reduction of cost of margarine pioduction by an extensive mechani¬ 
sation of the production process, and by ox^portunities for transformation of the 
clieax^est raw materials in consequence of the imi^rovement of methods ot refining 
and solidifying and in consequence of the great expansion in the sui^ply of raw 
materials in recent years; 

(6) the jjrogress in Ihe organisation of the industry and the establishment 
of important concerns which facilitate or at least make ijossible a well <lirectcd 
and comprehensive propaganda. 

In this coiincK:tion tlie change in the transformation of raw materials is very 
noticeable. In consequence <3f the technical progress in such transformation, the 
quality of the final pujduct of the oil industry might be said to have become 
independent to a certain degree of the raw material. Since the clioiee of utilis- 
able raw materials could increasingly be made on the basis of price formation, 
the volume of raw materials utilised showed a constant increase in the propor¬ 
tion of the mass products of tropical lands and of whale oil. 

The Increase in ihe Production of Vegetable Oils. — The accompanying figures 
arc given by L/aur (i) in regard to the production of tlie vegetable oils mainly 
•concerned in the margarine and edible fats industry. 

The increased production of oilseeds was paralleled by a large increase 
in their export. Although in many of the countries producing oilseeds there 
was the possibility of developing an oil manufacture and hence a consider¬ 
able export of oil, the greater proportion of the export consisted in oilseeds 

(1) ^'organisation de la production ct de la vente dcs graisscs alimontaircs. Report submitted to 
the General Assembly of the International Commission of Agricult^m^, meeting at Budapest on x8 June 
X 934 > by Ihrof. K. l^tra. Annales dc la ^Commission IfUftnaiionals d*Agriculture, August 1934. 
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in the crude state. In this sphere the international division of labour be¬ 
tween the countries of production and the countries of demand has been largely 
maintained up to the present day. A contributory cause is the fact that 
transformation in these cases results in <piite small losses of weight only, and 
oils and oilcake—for which the industrial countries are far and away the most 
important consumers- if separated, are more difficult to shix). Moreover the 
tariff policy of the industrial countries favoured the importation of the raw 
materials in the crude state. 
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The following table shows the development of tlie total export of the raw 
materials of vegetable oils of importance for the manufacture of margarine, 
according to the published data of the International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics of the Institute* 


TAJUyK IX. Net Export in million quintals. 
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The Increase in the Supplies obtainable of Whale Oil. — Equally important 
with the development ot i^roduction of raw materials of vegetable oils for 
the margarine industry in most countries was tlie fact that larger supplies 
were obtainable of whale oil in the last few decades, noticeably increasing from 
year to year with the extension of the whaling areas and with improvements 
in methods of capture and of utilisation of the catch. The result of the progress 
in the direction of refining and solidifying whale oil was that, from the conclu¬ 
sion of the war, whale oil became increasingly utilised in the margarine industry. 
For certain countries the proportion of whale oil in the oils and fats used in 
manufacture of margarine was returned in 1932 as being from 30 to 40 *per cent. 
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The extension of whaling to the Antarctic in 1909 marks the first stage 
in the increase in supplies of whale oil. In iqro the proportion of the Antarctic 
catch, with over 10,000 whales shot, had already risen to 50 per cent, of ‘the 
world supply and in recent years it amounted to 90 per cent. 

Taking the figures of the firm Krank Fehr and Co., the supplies of whale 
oil obtained were as follows in the years indicated: 



barrels 


barrels 

1905.6. 

.... 76.400 

1928-29 .... 

. . . . 1,861,877 

1909-10 .... 

.... 302,900 

1929-30 .... 

. . . . 2.800,535 

I9I3-I4 .... 

.... 800,000 

1930-31 .... 

. • • . 3.694,200 

1925-26 .... 

.... 1,166,857 

1931-32 .... 

. . . . 896,750 

1926-27 .... 

.... 1,220,415 

1932-33 .... 

. . . . 2,551.906 

1927-28 .... 

.... 1,362,008 

1933-34 .... 

. . . . 2,546.462 


The figures show a larger production from year to year. The decline in 
^93^-32 was due to the fact that the Norwegian whaling was suspended in 
consequence of the overproduction of the previous year. In the season 1932- 
1933 the Norwegian companies again took part, but there was, as also in 1933- 
1934, a reduced output. In 1933-34 the principal whaling companies decided 
to limit their aggregate production to 2,000,000 barrels, so that with the produc¬ 
tion of outsiders there was a total output of about 2,500,000 barrels. 

With so high a rate of increase in prcxluction all endeavours to check 
the decline in whale oil prices necessarily failed. The average c. i. f. price for 
whale oil (No. o/i) stood as follows per long ton according to the figures sup¬ 
plied by Frank Fehr and Co.: 
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25 
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10 

0 
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0 

0 
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in 1930) 
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14 

0 

0 

highest (the 1932-33 production was sold 

1933 . . . . 

... 10 

0 

0 

in Ueceml^r 1932 at £13) 
lowest 


15 

0 

0 

highest (for very small quantities) 


I^w prices prevailed also in 1934. Of the total production of the 1933-34 
season of the sales pool to which the majority of the producers belonged 
20,000 tons of whale oil (6 barrels nearly one ton) Were sold, on the basis of 
an advance (or futures) sale in the United States at £Z2 per ton. Apart 
from a smaller quantity of 8,700 tons, no sale took place till on August 1934 

























first 150,000 tons and later 45,000 tons were sold in Germany on the basis 
ol £10 per ton. 

It is to be noted in addition that the whaling industry will shortly be setting 
up competition in another direction, %nz., on the feedingstulTs market. I^or 
the present season some of the whaling stations were already engaged in the 
preparation of the portions of the carcase containing less oil as whaleilesh 
meal. If good marketing facilities offer for this product and particularly with 
the price situation of whale oil, the installation of new plant for this purpose 
may be anticipated on other whaling stations and even on the whaling ships. 

Margarine Consumption and Purchasing Power. — It is sufficiently clear 
from the foregoing statements that the consumption of margarine has assumed 
large dimensions in those countries where it is customary to spread butter on 
bicad. In these countries margarine becomes not merely part of the dietary 
of consumers in the industrial areas and in the towns, but in many cases also 
of the rural, and indeed of the agricultural population. An example of this 
is found in Denmark where margaiine consumption was first adopted in the 
country and was larger than in the town. In these circumstances the consump¬ 
tion of margarine is in 110 ^ ay to be regarded as a sign of poverty. It amounts 
in fact to a paradox that precisely tliose classes which were instrumental in 
the great expansion of butter production in Denmark themselves consumed 
margarine. Nor is Denmark alone in this respect; the same fact has been estab¬ 
lished, as already remarked, in the ITnited States, and also in past year.s when 
butter prices were higher an increase was reported in various Huropean countries 
of the use of margarine among the rural and agricultural populations. 

Apart from these exceptional cases, great differences occur, generally speak¬ 
ing, in the extent of margarine consumption within the different countries 
according to the dietary habits and also to the price relation between marga¬ 
rine and the competing fats, its absolute price level and the purchasing power 
of the population. These interrelations have become clearly evident in the 
course of the last few years with their constant changes in market conditions, 
decline in butter prices, artificial raising of margarine prices and low purchasing 
jiower of large groups of the population. In this connection there is specially 
noticeable the great increa.se in butter consumption and the decline in that 
of margarine in countries where price raising measures in protection of butter 
production have not been adopted, or only on a small scale. Thus the* 
development in flreat Britain showed clearly that it is not merely the price 
relation between butter and margarine but also the absolute price level, or in 
other words the purchasing power of the population, which is the determining 
factor. The importance of purchasing power for the components, and also for 
the extent, of the fat consumption is moreover evident from certain figures 
taken from the returns on the standard of living in 2,000 households in Ger¬ 
many (See Table X). 

Conditions in this respect are in all probability in the other margarine 
consuming countries similar to those in Germany, although comprehensive 
data of the kind are not available. The fact that with a rise in purchasing 
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power the conbumption of butter rises and that of margarine falls, proves that 
the true, or the coloured, margarine is primarily a product competing with 
butter 


TabIvK X — Augmentation of the Annual Fat Consumption with Rising Income 
(according to returns of household budgets in Germany) (i) 
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Margarine on the Defmsive — The margarine industry has from the first 
met with the opposition of the farming interest The measures that have followed 
in quick sue cession for the regulation of production of and trade in margarine 
are however mainls limited to legislation against butter adulteration, unfair 
comiietition of margarine and ensuring protection of consumers Margarine 
filled a gap in the fat supply of many lands So long as the supply of animal 
fats did not kc^p pace with the growing requirements stricter regulation was 
not contemplated 

(1) Die. l^cbcnfthallung von 2000 Arbeitcr, Aagestcllten und BcaniienliaushaltitngLn Brhebungen 
N i>u Wi]liichaftttix<lhmmgi.n im Dcutachen Reich vom Jahre 1937 28 I^inzelachriften zur Statistik dc» 
Deutfacben KciChes Nr 22, Berlin xyjsi 
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The • situation has however completely changed in the last few years. Butter 
production increased from year to year in the post-war period. Then came 
the crisis with its effect on purchasing power, the decline of the butter export 
and as consequence a depression in butter prices that would have been incredible 
some years ago. The margarine industry was able to ada^^t itself to the 
lessened purchasing power and the already very low prices of margarine were 
still further reduced. The situation became evidently more acute when in con¬ 
nection with the decline in margarine prices in the course of the years 1929 to 
1930 there set in an obstinate conflict between the margarine factories with 
extraordinary reductions in the cheaper margarine. The price decline in butter 
was thus accelerated, but naturally also to the disadvantage of the margarine 
industry, for on the one hand butter thus became better able to meet the 
competition, and on the other hand the Ciovernments took the field with 
numerous measures for protection of the dairy industry and against the 
margarine industry. 

The great variety of the mea.surcs taken in the countries proved at once 
the great differences existing in the fat supply in the different countries. In 
some countries there was a price raising of margarine, in others prohibition 
of colouring, quota fixing of the 2>roduction with or without quota fixing of the 
import of raw materials, limitation of the consumption for certain purposes, 
or finally prohibition of production and utilisation. 

In the overseas cotmtiies the restrictions on j^roduction and use of marga¬ 
rine were from the beginning more far-reaching than in Europe, where the 
social considcration.s must nece.ssarilv be stronger and where in addition, in spite 
of the (juestion of competition, a strong link in regard to the feedingstuffs 
market exists between the margarine industry and the farming intere.sts. 

Of the measures taken, the jjrohibition of colouring ajjpears to be felt as 
especially severe by the manufacturers. This is not surprising as uncoloured 
margarine not only has little external resemblance to butter, but in most cases 
is distinctly unattractive in apjiearanee. 

There is considerable difference of opinion in respect of the admixture of 
butter with margarine. Opponents of the admixture, who are to be found 
also among the farming classes, say with some justice that the reputation of a 
good butter has frequently been attained as the result of a long period of con¬ 
tention for the strictest po.ssible distinction between butter and hiargarine, and 
that now in consequence of the admixture margarine comes to resemble butter 
more clo.sely in taste and consistency, and thus fresh opportunity for profit 
accrues to the margarine industry. The industry may fairly make the comment 
that the xjroduct, as guaranteed by State control, contains a considerable percentage 
of butter. For the present no decisive judgment can be made on the question of 
butter admixture, but it may be said that it is properly a2>plicable in the eco¬ 
nomic sense only for countries which desire to limit or check a butter surplus. 

This method alone however wdll not be adequate as is shown by the course 
of events on the Netherlands where the enactment of compulsory admixture 
in margarine manufacture is joined with the fixing of a quota for internal market¬ 
ing of margarine. 
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The opi^osition to margarine on the part of the farming interests is the 
more keen, owing to the fact that the raw materials employed in margarine manu¬ 
facture were derived only to a very small extent from internal sources and were 
imported at a time when the marketing conditions for national oils and fats 
were far from favourable. It was clearly impossible for the products of Euro¬ 
pean farms to compete with the products of tropical or sub-tropical regions with 
little overhead expenditure, or with products of regions where wages are low 
and cultivation extensive, or with the products of the whale fisheries. The 
decline in prices for oils and fats affected not only the butter industry but the 
whole dairy and stock industry and finally the growing of forage crops. The 
forage cultivation was doubly hit, first by the lowered profit capacity due to the 
improvement of its products and secondly through the feeding stuffs which were 
the by-products of the transformation of the raw materials for margarine. Where 
oil-cakes were to be had at world market prices, a section of the farmers could 
kecx) down feeding costs by their use, but the final result was the squeezing out 
of the feed grains with conse<iueni intensification of the cereal crisis. 

It is unnecessary to state in further detail the significance of this develop¬ 
ment. The regulation of the fat industry became in different countries a vital 
question for the farmer. That the farming interests, at a time when it was essential 
to emijloy every source of gain to the utmost in order to preserve existence, put 
forward from time to time demands which overstepped the bounds of the j)ossible, 
is easily comprehensible. Recent developments have shown meanwhile clearly 
that in the countries most concerned radical solutions are not to be contemplated 
and that for a great variety of reasons. A sui^pression of the margarine industry 
is in these countries within measurable time is inii>racticable, not so much on 
technical grounds as on economic, in view of the imrchasing power of the i)opu> 
lation. The elimination or excessive raising of the cost of margarine w'ould 
mean for a large proportion of the population an intolerable imi>overishment 
of the fat supply. 

The demand made by the farming interest from the countries concerned 
in margarine imiductioii is summed up by baur (1) in the report previously refer¬ 
red to in the following words: We do not ask that the vegetable fats should 
be eliminated from the consumers’ dietary; we confine ourselves to demanding 
an adequate place for butter and lard... All that should be asked of this (/. e., 
the oil and margarine industry) is to leave a little more room for Kuroi:>ean agri¬ 
culture and for butter. ” To achieve this, according to Eaur, should not be 
too difficult and should not require too great a sacrifice for the other side, if it 
is reflected that in the princijial countries of production as compared with an 
additional butter output, since 1927, ranging from 150,000 to 200,000 tons only, 
tliere has been an additional production of 860,000 tons in groundnut, copra 
and soja oils. 

In many countries the efforts of the farmers for the safeguarding of the 
utilisation of national raw materials in the oil and margarine industries had met 
with success. The extent to which utilisation of national raw materials will 


(1) l^TTR, op. ctl. pp. 89 and 93. 
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take place in future, with corresponding expansion of their production in the 
countries concerned, will be largely a price question. As regards the present 
schemes for extending oilseed cultivation in Kuropean countries* I^aur thinks 
little of it or considers it as unlikely to succeed. He says: “ An attempt to revive 
the cultivation of oilyielding plants in Kurope does not appear to me to be in 
any way indicated. Apart from the olive-growing countries, Kurope should 
produce in the first place beef and pork fat, but should leave to the southern 
or tropical countries the production of oils. It is besides quite probable that 
in the greater number of the Kuropean countries animal fat will be produced 
to better advantage than vegetable fat. 

The direction taken by the fat industry, in consequence of the measures 
adopted in the various Kuropean countries against the margarine industry in 
the course of the last few years, should probably be regarded as an enduring 
l)henomenon, with which that industry will have to reckon. The period of 
unrestricted freedom and competition has pEussed away, and in the future the 
industry will have to limit itself to such a volume of production as may be mar¬ 
keted without prejudice to farming interests. The result of the rivalry between 
butter and margarine can never be such as a leading representative of the Danish 
margarine industry thought p<^)ssiblc in 1032. He stated, in one of the most 
important of the Danish newi^ai^ers, that it would not surprise him if, as in other 
sl>heres where synthetic have cjusted natural products, the course of events within 
a certain number of years would be such that the Danish cow would become 
the natural supplier of the needs of the 3ioi>ulation in milk, meat and hides, and 
that the margarine industry, thanks to scientific progress, would maintain an all 
important place in the na'^ional economy. 

H. H6 ker. 


AGRICULTURAJ. GO-OPERATION IN RUMANIA (concluded) 

Tine FINANCIAL ORGANISATION OF RUMANIAN CO-OPISRATION. 

The new law has established a single central institution for financing the 
whole co-operativejmovemenl, known as the " Central Co-operative Bank, " which 
is an independent body, Wvorking under the terms of the law and of its own 
special rules. It is a special form of Bank, not concerned with ordinary businel^s* 
oj>erations and has no legal responsibility for the control of the co-operative 
societies nor for the principles followed in their administration and technical 
work. The Bank began to exercise its official functions on 4 April 1929 under 
rules embodied in a Royal Decree and published in the Official Gazette of the 
same date. In accordance with the terms of the law and of its own rules, 
the Central Co-operative Bank is empowered to carry out the following opera¬ 
tions: to receive interest-bearing deposits from the co-operative societies and 
the federations, whether affiliated or otherwise, from public institutions and 
also from individuals; to receive loans from the National Bank of Rumania, as 
also from any other public or private institution; to grant credit in forms to 



the federations and to the afEliated co-operative societies and to perform all kinds 
of banking operations on their behalf; to purchase on its own account State or 
State-guaranteed bonds up to a maximum of lo per cent, of its share capital; to in¬ 
vest its cash balances in the form of deposits at sight or in current account with 
State institutions or institutions under State control or with hnancial institutions 
of the hrst rank approved by the Finance Ministry; to maintain cash balances 
at leading foreign banks, selected by agreement with the Finance Ministry; to 
carry out, either directly or through the federations and affiliated co-operative 
societies, the operations for which it has been made responsible by the State; 
to execute commissions of all kinds on behalf of the affiliated co-operative .socie¬ 
ties. In addition it has a special section for financing special calls consequen¬ 
tial on the exercise of the right of pre-emption stipulated by art. 32 of the I/aw 
for Agrarian Reform. 

The Headquarters of the Central Co-operative Bank are at Bucharest, 
and the Bank is entitled to establish branches and agencies, both within the 
country itself and abroad At present there, is one agency at Bazargic (I^obrudja) 
and a branch at Cluj (Transylvania). 

The capital of the Central Bank is made up of a State contribution of 500 
million lei and the contributions of the co-operative societies of the finst degiee 
and of their federations, which may subscribe a further sum of 500 million lei. 
Their actual contribution to-day amounts to 504 million lei. 

Every co-operative society or federation, which works in accordance with 
the terms of the law and fulfils the conditions prcvScribed in the rules of the Bank, 
can become affiliated through the subscription of a number of shares, each of 
the value of 10,000 lei, the former in jiroportion to the size of the membership 
and the latter in proportion to the funds they possess. vShould a co-ox>erativc 
society be wound up, it loses its qualification of affiliation to the Central Co¬ 
operative Bank. 

The Central Co-operative Bank is administered by its Council of Admin¬ 
istration and by a Committee of Management. The Council consists of 9 mem¬ 
bers, of whom three are appointed by the State for a period of three years, one 
is appointed by the National Bank of Rumania and five are elected for a period 
of six years by the affiliated co-operative societies and federations. 

The Administrative Council, within the limits of the law and of the rules 
of the Bank, has the fullest powers to administer and to settle all questions re¬ 
lating to the Bank, except those specially reserved for the general meeting. 

In particular, the Council approves the admission of co-operative societies 
and federations as affiliated members, allocates credits, arranges loans, settles 
•conditions in which interest bearing deposits may be received, draws up the 
balance sheet and the profit and loss account, establishes the budget of income 
and expenditure, appoints and discharges staff and acts as the representative of 
the Bank. The Director-General attends the meetings of the Council in a 
consultative capacity. 

Control of the operations of the Central Co-operative Bank is maintained 
by a commission of censors, consisting of two members elected by the affiliated 
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co-operative societies and federations and by two representative members, one 
an expert accountant, acting for the Ministry of Agriculture and the second 
representing the National Bank of Rumania. The duties of the censors are 
those prescribed by the Commercial Code. The balance sheet and profit and 
loss account* after verification by the censors and with their report attached 
are submitted by the Council to an ordinary general meeting for ratification. 

The general meeting of the Central Co-operative Bank holds its annual 
session on 15 April at latest and all the affiliated co-operative societies and fed¬ 
erations have the right to attend on the occasion, provided that they are in 
order as regards the payments due on the .shares subscribed. A single co-oper¬ 
ative society is entitled to represent other societies up to a total number not 
exceeding 50 such societies. Voting rights are proportional to the number of 
shares held with a limitation to a maximum of 10 votes for each society. At 
the general meeting of the Bank, the State has the right to a number of votes 
equal to half the number t)f the vote to which all the co-operative societies and 
federations are entitled. 

The above statement .shows that the Central Co-operative Bank possesses 
all the organisation of a co-operative society, while at the same time paying 
regard to the rights of the >State as an associated party, rights which are how¬ 
ever by no means extensive but .strictly limited and clearly defined. The voting 
powers of the State are exercised through a government commissioner, who has 
also certain supervisory functions according to the principle adopted in the rules 
of the National Bank of Rumania. The Government commissioner has the right 
to make himself acquainted with the position of the operations of the Bank ancl 
to stay the execution of any decision taken by the administration of the Bank 
which, in his opinion, is at variance with the law, the rules or the interests of 
the State. The balance sheet, the profit and loss account and the budget of in¬ 
come and expenditxire cannot be regarded as definitive before approval by the 
commissioner. 

Any disputes that may arise between the Central Bank and the State must 
be submitted to a commission <if arbitration, consisting of a representative for 
each i>arty and of a president, who shall be a representative of the High Court 
of Appeal. 

The place occupied by the Central Co-operative Bank in the organisation 
of co-operation in Rumania is clearly established as that of a central institution 
for financing the whole co-operative movement. It shares responsibility for 
the instructions gives by the General Council on which it has a right to be repre¬ 
sented by one member. 

In addition it bears its share of the expenditure arising out of the control 
and supervision of the co-operative organisations, meeting 25 per cent, of the 
budget for wages and equipment of the National Office of Rumanian Co-oper¬ 
ation and making a contribution of 30 per cent, of its annual surplus for pro¬ 
paganda and training in co-operation. The Central Co-operative Bank gives 
financial aid to the co-operative movement either directly or through the agency 
of the co-operative federations. 
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ThK trade organisation of RUMANIAN CO-OPERATION. 

Under the terms of the law which makes provision for the organisation 
of the co-operative movement, there has been established a Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Institute for the Imporl and Export Trade. 

This institution is a Federation of co-operative societies, in which the 
Central Co-operative Bank is also associated under the form of a joint stock 
co-operative society. Its headquarters are at Bucharest and branches and 
agencies may be established both at home and abroad on the motion of the 
Administrative Council. Its object is to provide the affiliated co-operative .societies 
with aiiy supplies they may require and to arrange for the sale of their pro¬ 
ducts. Its activities embrace the whole country and any co-operative .society 
that has need of its service together with the Central Bank may be affiliated 
From this point of view the Central Institute has the characteristics of an inde¬ 
pendent national federation and as .such it enjoys full liberty in regard to its 
opeiations. 

Co-oi)erative societies desiring to become affiliated to this Central Society 
must sign a declaration of their intention, containing a statement of the nuinbei 
of shares subscribed and make a first payment ecjuivalent to 30 per cent, of the 
value of their .subscription, the balance being payable within a period of two 
years 

Kach share is inscribed and of the value of 5,oo(^ lei. The subsciiplion 
by the Societies is proportional to the number of the members in the ratio 
of one share for each group of 50 members up to a maximum total of 100 
shares. The .stibscription of the federations is proi>ortional to their funds at the 
rate of one share for every hundred thousand lei. The admission of affiliated 
members is carried out by the Administrative Council, in accordance with 
the terms of the law on the organisation of the co-operative movement. The 
C(j-operative societies admitted to member.ship after the foundation of the 
Institute are also responsible for any obligations in existence at the time of 
affiliation, within the limits of their subscribed shares. 

The co-operative societies lose their qualification of affiliation through the 
traiisfei of the ownership of the shares they hold, through their expulsion 
and through their dissolution or failure. In the two last cases, the shares 
are bought in by the society within a period of two years, on the basis of the 
position at the time of the last balance-bhee 4 . The affiliated societies are obliged 
to obtain their .supplies and to market their products through the agency of the 
central body both on the home and on the foreign market. They are also 
required to collaborate in carrying out any commissions for which the Central 
Society has entered into a contract 

The Central Society has the same form of organisation as any other 
co-operative society. Thus its administration is entrusted to a council of 
administration, consisting of 11 members, elected by the general meeting from 
amc)ng the delegates of the affiliated societies or among those which are candi¬ 
dates for election. They hold office for a ]>eriod of three years and each year 
a third of their number is eligible for re-election. 
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The Council of Administration is empowered to delegate its powers in 
whole or in part to a committee of management, consisting of three administrat¬ 
ive officers, chosen among the members of the Council and empowered to 
work with two other members within the limits of their mandate of delega¬ 
tion. The decisions of the committee of management require ratification by 
the Council. 

The Director and his assistants are made responsible for carrying out the 
decisions of the Council and of the committee of management and also for the 
conduct of all current operations. The Director will take part in the meetings of 
the Council and also of the committee of management in a consultative capacity. 

The Society is represented by the Council, the committee of management 
or by members specially authorised for the purj>ose. 

All documents involving the responsibility of the Institute, apart from 
<]uestions of daily routine, must be signed by two members of the Council, 
vested with special powers or by one member and another person authorised 
by the Council. The Council may also appoint other persons connected with 
the society as its representatives or to sign documents on its behalf. 

The Council within the limits of the terms of the rules, has the widest admin¬ 
istrative and directive ])owers in all matters concerning the society, saving those 
exi^ressly reserved for the general meeting. It sees to the proper execution of 
all the provisions of the law and of the rules, of the resolutions of the general 
meeting an<l of the orders of the National Office of Rumanian Co-operatioti; 
settles the dates for the paymciit of subscribed shares; appoints and dismisses 
all members of the staiT, engages the staff required for the accountancy work after 
l^roductioii of adequate fidelity guatantces; arranges any loans required within 
the limits of the am<juiit apjnoved by the general meeting as also any other form 
of contract or transaction necessary for carrying out the society's operations within 
the limits established by the geneial meeting or by the affiliated co-operative 
.societies; appoints the persons authorised to sign documents on behalf of the 
society; appioves the monthly' statements of account and prepares the budgets 
of receipts and expenditure and the annual balance sheets, which it submits for 
control by the censors and approval by the annual general meeting, accompanied 
by a special report; takes stock and checks the accounts at least twice a month; 
summons and prepares the agenda for the general meeting and finally settles 
all administrative questions not specially reserved for the general meeting. 

Supervision of the operations of the Central Society is carried out by a commis¬ 
sion of three censors el<*cted annually by the general meeting of the affiliated so¬ 
cieties. The censors’ duties and functions are those prescribed by the Commer¬ 
cial Code. 

The National Office of Rumanian Co-openition has similar sux>ervisory rights 
over the Central Society. 

l>ecisions of the general meeting may be challenged in the National Office 
of Rumanian Co-operation within a fortnight from the date of the general 
meeting, if they are at variance with the law or the rules. 

Seven per cent, of the net profits realised each year will be handed over to the 
National Office for purposes of propaganda and training. 
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The rulfcs provide for the didtribution of a dividend among the affiliated socie¬ 
ties; dividends due to non-affiliated bodies are credited to the reserve fund. The 
amount of interest due on the paid-up capital is fixed by the National Office. 

The rules of the Central Society prescribe the operations which it is authorised 
to carry out. It purchases, on behalf and at the request of the affiliated societies,, 
farm machines and equipment, seeds, fertilisers and, in general, merchandise of 
all kinds; it accepts goods for sale on commission through the affiliated societies; 
it acts as agent in all matters relating to the requirements of the affiliated societies; 
sells on commission goods and commodities on offer by the affiliated societies; 
arranges for the joint sale of the products of the societies or of their members by 
stipulating or assisting in concluding contracts between producers and purchasers; 
grants loans on products deposited or earmarked for sale according to rules pre¬ 
scribed annually by the general meeting and is empowered to contract loans for this 
purpose; it carries out through the affiliated societies all operations with which it 
is entrusted by the State or by other institutions; it collaborates in efforts made 
to improve the quality of the products and prescribes the varieties, etc. which 
are most suitable for the market; it engages the services of experts to give advice 
to the producers, and to organise information offices and agencies, together with 
the services of representatives both at home and abroad; it purchases, builds or 
rents the premises required for its work and finally it is empowered to become 
partner in any enterprise in order to achieve the objects for which it is appointed. 

Organisation or SbXtF-Oovbrnmknt, 

The account of the legislation relating to co-operation given above shows that 
the law of 1929 did not make it merely permissive but obligatory on the co-ope¬ 
rative societies to establish supervisory tinions through free association. Although 
these institutions come within the regime of private law, they are vested with a 
legal right of supervision and are empowered to impose sanctions for any short¬ 
comings that they may discover even to the length of temporary or permanent 
exclusion from the co-operative movement. 

Hight such supervisory unions have been established by the Rumanian co¬ 
operative societies. In addition there are five minority unions, which in this respect 
enjoy the fullest liberty. It should also be mentioned that the law has granted 
the minority societies of the first degree an interval up to 1 September 1938 for 
bringing their rules into harmony with the new law, while the Rumanian societies 
are obliged to put their rules in order immediately. 

During their early years the unions worked very satisfactorily and the data 
.collected by the central institutions show that the control exercised was satisfactory. 
In more recent times, however, as a result of the crisis, which has also affected 
Rumanian co-operation, these unions have been carrying on a precarious existence 
as they have been unable properly to fulfil the functions for which they were 
founded. This state of affairs has caused the National Office of Rumanian Co¬ 
operation to grant subsidies to the unions and once again to bring out the provis¬ 
ional character of State intervention in co-operation and its manifest intention 
to relieve itself of responsibility for the protection of the movement. On the 
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other hand the problem of the relations between the State and co-operation is 
not yet solved in Rumania and the inability of the unions to carry on their 
functions during the period of crisis supplies arguments to those who favour a 
re-introduction of State influence. The question is now under discussion and the 
draft of a law has been lodged with the Parliamentary Bureau. 

It will be readily understood that in these conditions it has not been found 
possible to continue the independent organisation of the movement, in accordance 
with the intention of the law of 1929. by establishing a Central Office for the Unions 
of the Co-operative Societies as a national institution of the 3rd degree, for the 
exercise of a general control tjver the whole movement quite independently of the 
State. 


Diffkrknt forms of the co-opkratxvr societies. 

On 31 December 1931, that is to say, at the end of the last year during 
which co-operation still carried on its normal activities in the national economy 
of Rtimania, the following different types of agricultural co-ox>erative societies 
were to be found: 



co-operative 

credit societies (Popular Banks); 

1,862 

» 

consumers’ co-operatives and co-operatives for the 
provision of requisites and for markethig; 

-215 


for land jnirchase; 

67 

» 

tor leasing land. 

54 

» 

tor dairying. 

II 

» 

for the purchase of agricultural machinery; 

4 

» 

for vine-growing; 

264 

)) 

for forest! y. 


It is proposed to discuss each ot these different categories separately and 
to call attention, to the particulai elements in each case which are required for 
a proper knowledge of their structure and for a proper understanding of the 
place they occupy in agricultural i>roduction in Rumania. 

Co-operative' credit societies, 

l^Voni the point of view of the present study the credit co-operative socie¬ 
ties in Rumania taU under two main categories. The most numerous group 
works in accordance with the principles laid down in the model statutes drawn 
up by the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation, which they adopted 
after the passing of the law of 1929. These societies are diffused throughout 
the country and from an ethnical standpoint correspond to the majority 
'element in the population of Rumania. Uess numerous and scattered in isolat¬ 
ed groups in tie new provinces are the co-operative credit societies of the 
minority population, which still preserve their specific characteristics, largely 
in consequence of the fact that they have been allowed so to do for a period 
lasting till 1938 under the terms of the law of 1929. 
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The first group of Rumanian co-operative credit societies does not work 
in accordance with any uniform model, but assumes various forms which in¬ 
clude elements derived from all the more important co-operative systems. Below 
will be found, in the order followed in the statutes, certain of the provisions 
which are characteristic of a co-operative credit society and institution. Thus, 
the objects of the society are thus defined in the statutes:— 

(а) To pnwide facilities for the grant*of credit required by the mem¬ 
bers, by obtaining for them, by means of loans f>r by discemnting bills, the 
funds available for their household, vocational or trade needs; 

(б) To supply a means of protecting their savings; 

(e) To carry out all forms of banking and commi^^sion operations on 
behalf of the members; 

(d) To establish among the members a spirit of solidarity and thrift, 
and to assist in the spread of education among the masses of the i)eople bj' 
all .suitable means. 

It will thus be seen that a co-operative credit society" is concerned not 
only with purely material and financial questions but also with questions 
of an ethical order, just as it is empowered to carry on cc)minercial oi>erations 
in addition to banking bu.siuess, though on cotnniission only. Very frequent 
use is made of this provision in Rumania. 

The principle of the open door is fully secured, since the statute, making 
reference to the law, lays dt)wn the procedure to be adopted in the event of 
failure to respect this principle. Thus tlie statute contains the following clause:— 

“ Within a period of 15 clear days after the receipt of the notice, the, 
Administrative Council is required to decide on any candidature lor mem hers nip. 
The Coimcil can only refuse such candidatures as contravene in any way the 
terms of the law for co-operative organisation or the provisions of Art. 5 of 
the statutes. 

The decision of the Council must be cotuinunicated to the candidate in 
writing. 

Should the Council not give its decision within the prescribed period, the 
candidate is considered as a meniber of the co-operative society by'right, unless 
lie falls within one of the categories mentioned in Art. 5. Should his candid¬ 
ature not be accepted, the applicant has a right of appeal to the general 
meeting of the society. Such appeal must be addressed to the committee 
of censors, which is bound to submit the (luestion to tlie first session of the 
general meeting. 

“ The interested party may enter an appeal against the decision of the 
general meeting, within a period of 30 clear, days with the Union of co-operative 
societies concerjied or, in its default, with the National Office of Rumanian 
Co-operation, whose decisions are binding, both upon the co-operative society 
and the appellant. The names of all newly enrolled members mnst be brought 
to the kiKiwledge of the first general meeting subsequent to their admission. 

In the matter of members* liability, the model statute allows a free choice 
between liability limited to the share capital or frequently also to the share 
capital actually subscribed, this being the form in most general use. Another 
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form which is frequently adopted is that of mixed liability, that is to say, un¬ 
limited in respect of the institutions which finance the society but limited as 
regards any other creditor. The liability of the co-operative societies may also 
be of the unlimited order, but this is of very rare occurrence. 

In 1930, 78.4 per cent, of the co-operative societies were of the limited 
liability order and 21.6 per cent, only had unlimited liability. These figures relate 
to all classes of co-operative societies, but if the Rumanian credit societies only 
are taken into account, the percentage of those with limited liability is consider¬ 
ably increased. The model statute prescribes that the capital of the society 
should consist of shares of equal value, such value being fixed at the time of 
its foundation. Kach member must subscribe for at least one share and for 
a hundred as a maximum. 

The model statute when dealing with the grant of loans, gives a preference 
to short term credit and lays down special conditions for credits for longer 
periods, as under:— 

In addition the societies ma3' grant loans on medium term of two to five 
years, for the purpose of providing an endowment subsidy for farms and for the 
increase of agricultural or industrial jjroduction through the purchase of live¬ 
stock, cattle, farm tnachiner3^ etc. 

'* This class of loan can be granted only with the express ap]>roval of the 
general meeting and only up to the value of the funds which the societies have 
obtained for the puriiose. In any case the Administrative Council must take 
all necessary step.s to .secure proi>er guarantees and the regular ijayment of the 
instalments of the loans and also of the interest thereon, in order that the insti¬ 
tutions, through which the funds have been obtained, may be certain of their 
reijaj'mcnt within the periods as stated in the terms of the contracts." 

Attention may also be drawn, in dealing with this matter of loans, to a pro¬ 
vision in the rtiles, authorising the societies to cancel any loan contract, when 
the “ debtor does not utilise the amount borrt>we<l for the purjxi.se .shown in the 
deed creating the obligation. 

The administrative machinery is similar to that common to all forms of 
co-operative societies. 

The model statute has devoted special attention to the way in which de¬ 
posits should be accepted, since, owing to a lack of the necessary training, the 
directors of the society have not always given sufficient attention to this ques¬ 
tion, thus involving the societies in loss and bringing iliscredit upon them’. 
Hence the statutes contain the following clauses: — 

In order to secure the rejiayment of deposits on the fixed dates or on 
demand, the Society is required:- 

to maintain as a deposit at sight with the Federation or the Central Co¬ 
operative Bank at least 25 per cent, of the total amount of the interest-bearing 
deposits received and to have c<iuivalent liquid as.sets at these institutions; 

to invest all sums received as deposits at sight and by preference on short 
term in bills or pledges, while the deposits for fixed periods should be used, so 
far as possible, for granting loans repayable before the period fixed for the repay¬ 
ment of the deposits; • 



not to allow the grant of any fresh loan until all sums due to depositors 
which have reached maturity are paid in full. 

Characteristic provisions to whick reference may usefully be made are those 
referring to the decisions of a general meeting:— 

" The decisions of the general meeting are taken by a majority vote, except 
in those cases where the law or the statutes require a special form of majority. 

“ Bach member, whatever the number of the shares to which he has sub^ 
scribed, has only a single vote in the general meeting. 

In case of his inability to attend for good cause, a member may be re¬ 
presented at the general meeting by a proxy, who must be given a written 
authority and must also be a member with voting rights. 

Married women may be represented by their husbands provided they 
are members, without any authority in writing 

" The administrative officers and employees of the society may not accept 
a mandate to represent a member at the general meeting, if accepted, such 
mandate will be null and void 

“ A member can act as proxy for one other member only. 

'* Administrative officers and employees of the societies are not allowed to 
vote on any motion lelating to the approval of the budget and of the balance- 
sheet or on any resolution relating to their own liability. 

" Voting takes place by show of hands, unless one-fifth of the members 
present demands a ballot. 

Voting on qtiestions relating to dismissal or censure of the adminis¬ 
trative council must always be by ballot, otherwise it will be null and void. 

The statute contains a provision, directly taken from the law, in respect of 
the members of the administrative council, which gives an indication of some of 
the special difficulties of the legislator:— 

** Members of the Administrative Council roust be Rumanian citizens in 
enjoyment of full civil and political rights and must be able to read and write. 
They cannot at the same time be members of the administrative council of a 
trading company, having objects similar to those of the society itself. ** 

As a general rule the field of operations of the societies is limited to one or 
at most two communes. There are cases where more than one co-operative credit 
society may ftmetion in the same commune. 

The other provisions in the statutes, to which attention may here be directed, 
include those relating to the allocation of the net surplus and those relating to the 
formation of the reserve funds, the employment of profits and the utilisation of 
funds to be used for educational work. These provisions indicate the desire 
to maintain the co-operative character of these societies. 

The net surplus of receipts shall be apportioned by the general meeting, 
on the recommendation of the Administrative Council, as follows:— 

not less than lo per cent., for the formation of the reserve fund; 
not less than a further xo fi>er cent., for educational, co-operative and 
social purposes (Art. 85); 

As to J2 per cent, as a maximum, for the benefiit of the Administrative 
Council, the committee of cedsors and the officials, as a premium for their 



services, taking into account the number of meetings they have attended or 
the actual work performed and their salaries. 

“ As regards the balance, interest will be allowed on the shares subscribed 
by the members at a rate which must not in any case exceed the maximum fixed 
each year by the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation. 

“ The remainder will be distributed among the members in proportion to 
the interest received by the society during the course of the year on the loans 
arranged, regarded as a factor involved in the make-up of the buri)lus. 

The share due to non-members will be reckoned and divided equally be¬ 
tween the reserve fund and the fund for educational purposes. 

“ The general meeting may decide that any profits due to member.s and 
non, members shall be devoted wholly to the reserve tund, the fund for educa¬ 
tional purposes and for the furtherance of co-operative interests. 

The reserve fund shall consists of:— 
the enrolment dues deposited by the members; 
at least lo per cent, of the net annual surplus of receipts; 
any .sums as.signed for tne purpose in accordance with the terms of Art. 85 
the statutes; 

the interest on the reserve fund. 

** The reserve tund should be invested by preference in State Bonds or in 
bondb guaranteed by the State, and deposited for safe keeping with some public 
institution, or invested in real property and plant. 

The reserve fund is the sole property of the society, the members having 
no right or claim thereto 

In the event of the winding-up of the society, the reserve fund shall be 
solely employed lor the benefit of some institution connected with the co-operative 
movement, as decided by the general meeting for carrying out the liquidation or, 
in its default, by the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation. 

Until such time as the reserve fund is actually utilised in accordance with 
the decision of the general meeting, it shall be deposited for safe custody with 
some public institution, the Central Co-operative Bank, or a Federation. 

With regard to the 10 per cent, provided under Art. 85 for educational 
purposes, seven-tenths shall be used by the administrative council for educational 
and training work and for co-operative propaganda or for social objects in the 
locality in accordance with any instructions received from the National Office 
for Rumanian Co-operation. The remaining three-tenths shall be paid over to 
the Unions concerned, or in their default, to the National Office of Rumanian 
Co-operation, to be used for the like purposes. 

** In the event of the dissolution of the society the same procedure will be 
followed as for the reserve fund. " 

Such are the most widely adopted rules adopted in Rumania for co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies or undertakings, 

A second group of co-operative credit societies is made up of the societies 
of the minority populations, which have not adopted the model statutes of 
the Rumanian co-operative organisations. Thus the principles, on which the 
German credit societies are established, are laid down by model rules drawn 



up in 1886, when their Union was constituted. According to the terms of 
these rules, these "Saxon ” credit societies follow closely the Raiffeisen S3rstem. 
They are unlimited liability societies; their sphere of action is limited to a single 
commune; a fixed interest is paid on the share capital and the managing 
officials receive fixed rates of remuneration. They are not concerned with ethical 
and religious interests and the purely economic side of their work is the most 
important feature. On the other hand they'do not carry out trade operations 
on behalf of their members as is customary under the true Raiffeisen system. 
These differences however are not essential and do not affect their character 
as co-operative societies of the Raiffeisen type. 

There is however to be found in the programme of the Saxon societies, a 
provision, making it the duty of the credit societies to encourage the establish¬ 
ment of other types of co-operatives with particular reference to ag;ricultural 
societies. 

Although the law of 1920 consolidated the legal structure of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement for the whole of Rumania, the Saxon societies preserve their 
former organisation, having taken advantage of the extension allowed till 1938. 
and still maintaining their Union unchanged and as it was before the passing 
of the law. 

The statutory provisions which will be now quoted are characteristic of 
the Magyar co-operative societies* — 

" The shares of members are on a small scale but their liability is for 5 
times the amount subscribed. The capital sum subscribed receives interest 
at a rate which may not exceed 5 per icent. 

" According to the terms of the statutes, the societies are not allowed 
to grant loans to non-members, though non-members may be admitted as 
guarantors or depositors. 

“ The loans granted may not be for a peiiod exceeding 5 years (In the 
past however the maximum period was fixed at 20 years). 

" The Alliance has the right to nominate one member for each society 
on the administrative councils and the committees of censors. 

“ In the general meetings each member has one vote only. 

" One censor must be present at the meetings of the council. 

" The net profits shall be apportioned as follows: jo per cent to the reserve 
fund. As regards the balance, a dividend not exceeding five per cent shall be paid 
on the capital. The remainder shall be used for the remuneration of the admin¬ 
istrative council and of the censors. The apportionment for the council and 
for the censors must not exceed as a maximum 10 per cent, and 5 per cent, 
respectively of the society's profits. " 

These provisions are special features in the constitution of the Magyar 
societies which is, as will be seen, of a special character. 

The remaining co-operative societies of the minority populations are not 
of any particular importance so as to justify special reference as they all 
fall under one or other of the t3q>es already discussed. 

The position of the co-operative credit societies in Rumania as on 31 De¬ 
cember 193T is shown in the following table: 
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Co-opctalive Socictii's 



Kumanian 

Minority 

Poimlatuma 

Totals 

Number of societies . 

Number of members. 1 

Balance sheet total { let ) .... 

4 » 74 a 

<> 9(>,269 
7i9 5 f»/> 24 ,ooo 

516 
155, 55 « 
1,057,101,000 

5.261 

1,131,827 

8 , 993 , 725 ,«xio 

I. Assetr . 




Cash in Bonk. 

Depo.sits. 

Stot‘ks and shares. 

boons made. 

Investments in real property. 

Miscellaneous accounts. 

Profits and losses. 

O7,432,t>oo 
9 i, 8 i 4 >,c>oo 
169,212,000 
7,10 ^,024,00<^ 

00,5 i*.ooo 
1,063,000 

II,I 2Q,000 
18,484,000 
18,727,000 
978,272,000 
21,729.000 
5,078,000 
3.684,000 

78,581,000 
1 T2,293,0<X> 
187.949,000 
8,081,296,000 
270,427,000 
<15,610,000 
167,679,000 


7.6^o.(>2 4,000 

1,057,101,000 

8 , 693 .725. 

11. JLtabilitK s . 




Share capitsd. 

Reserve and depreciation Piiud .... 

Deposits. 

Sundry creditors. 

Misceriancous accounts. 

Profits anil losses . 

-*.047, 41 5,000 
*.171. ^05.000 
1,578,062,000 
•2.616,5 41,000 
7 t, 896 ,o<x> 
121,503,000 

57.412.000 
64,1 65,(>oc^ 
69j ,5ii,ixw> 
209,54 4,000 
26,858,000 

7,6ll,(X)0 1 

2.104,727,000 
1,2 43,470,000 
2,269,574,000 
3,156,085,000 
08,754,000 
129,116,000 


7,656,624,000 

* .->57,101,000 

8,663.725,000 


To conclude this account of the co-operative credit societies, it should 
be added that, as a rule, they are small enterprises. The average membership 
for each .sc^ciety is 212, the average share capital 50,630 lei, or an average of 

gold lei per member. 

The extent of the relation between the farms and the co-operative credit 
societies will be clear, if it is added that on the basis of calculations made 
by the National Office of Rtimanian Co-operation, 296 fanners out of 1000 
are. on an average, interested in the co-operative credit societies. The degree 
of interest varies greatly from one region to another. Thus, for the Former 
Kingdom the proportion is 500 otit of 1000 farmers, and for the new provinces 
it is not more than 109 per tooo. 

The situation of the most important branch of Rumanian agricultural co¬ 
operation is now. it is hoped, sufficiently cleai. Readers desiring to gain a 
fuller acquaintance with the subject may do so by a study of the publications 
of the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation which contains very important 
material in this respect. 

Co-operative Societies for Land Purchase. 

In the historical part of this article emphasis was laid on the fact that co¬ 
operative societies of this kind were formed at the begining of the co-operative 
movement in Rumania, but that they did not show any marked doiv^elopment 















until after the agrarian reform. The causes of this development must be found 
on the one hand in the tendency of the former owners of large estates to 
sell the lands that remained to them after expropriation, and on the other, in 
the desire of the peasant to possess as much land as possible, a desire which was 
stimulated by the illusion of wealth given him by the high prices of agricultural 
products during the period of inflation and monetary depression. To these 
general causes a third must be added, viz., the facilities for obtaining flnancial 
aid provided by the Central Fund of Co-operation, which, as already stated, 
had been in operation up to 1929. The result was that these societies were 
taken by surprise by the present crisis at a time when they were deeply in debt 
to certain landowners from whom they had bought land, abd also to private 
creditors who had supplied them with funds; the debts owed to the former Cen¬ 
tral being more than 300 millions of lei. As they come under the regulations 
of the law on the liquidation of agricultural debts, these debts will be paid off 
in accordance with the provisions of that law, involving thereby a serious 
reduction of the credit available. 

In setting out somewhat fully the regulations contained in the model rules for 
co-operative credit societies, a general survey was given of the structure of all forms 
of co-operation; in future, therefore, only sj)ecific characteristics will be given 
for each type of co-operative society. Co-operative societies for land purchase 
are based on unlimited joint and several liability as expressly required by the law. 

Members are obliged to purchase their requirements and to sell their pro¬ 
duce on a collective basis when such operations are organised by the co-opera¬ 
tive society. 

The rules contain a special article on technical organisation and the flnal 
apportioning of land among the members, an article herewith reproduced 
in extenso: 

Immediately after the signing of the contract of sale and purchase, the 
general meeting of the co-operative society will be called and will discuss the 
general rules i>n the division of lands and their utilisation by the members and, 
at the same time. Will decide as to which parts sliall not be divided up, but 
shall be cultivated on a co-partnership basis. 

If the apportionment of the land does not take place at once, the lands will 
be farmed by the co-operative society by leasing them to members, each member 
being obliged to contribute towards the annual charges of the co-operative so¬ 
ciety in proportion to the area of the lands enjoyed by him. 

The farming of land, until such time as the flnal apportionment among 
, members is made, will be based on a scheme of cultivation and crop-rotation, 
e.stablished by the technical organs of the National Office of Rumanian Co-oper¬ 
ation or of the Union of Co-operative Societies, each of the members being 
obliged to grow, on their respective lots, the crops indicated in the general 
cultivation scheme. 

The division of the lands is made by a professional land surveyor, who will 
ba.se his work on instructions given by the Administrative Council of the co-oper¬ 
ative society in accordance with the rules previously laid down by the general 
meeting and by the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation. 
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The plan for apportionment and the schedule of distribution among mem¬ 
bers cannot be put into effect, until they have been previously i>assed by the 
controlling institution, that is, by the National Office of Rumanian Co-operatiou 
or by the Union of Co-operative Societies. 

When the apportionment of land takes place, the quality of the lands will 
be fully taken into account so as to ensure a fair division of good and bad laud 
among all the members. 

The maximum area a member can obtain will be 25 hectares. 

The general meeting will determine the area to be apportioned to each mem¬ 
ber, taking into account the schedule prepared by the Administrative Council, 
the names of those first registered, the working capacity of each member and 
the payments made to the co-operative society at the time of the purchase and 
on account of these lots. 

The distribution of the lots will be made by the general meeting by means 
of a drawing of lots. 

For the development nt lands, which by their nature cannot be distributed 
among the members, such as grass lands, stone and cement quarries, sand and 
gravel pits, mineral-water springs, houses, etc., the general meeting will decide 
whether they arc to be a<lministered under trust, the society establishing special 
rules for this purpose, or let out on lease or sold. The sale can only take place 
by public auction, except in the case where the tenant or purchaser is a co-opera¬ 
tive society, when the transaction can be made by an amicable arrangement. 

The other provisions contained in the statutes apply to all co-operative 
societies. 

On January ist, 1932, there were in existence 146 of these co-operative 
societies with a niemb<»rship of 17,225 persons, and 42,361 hectares of land 
had been bought to the value of 533,4^^3,000 lei. On this date the situation 
wdth regard to liabilities and assets was as follows:— 


1 . — Assets. 

Cash in Bank.I<ei 723,000 

Deposits. » 3,682,000 

Stocks and shares. » 1,861,000 

lyoans made. » 308,591,000 

Commodity Stocks. » 898,000 

Investments in real property. » 219.473,000 

Miscellaneous accounts. » 4,889,000 

I^ei 540,117,000 

II. — Liabilities. 

Share capital.Dei 12,831,000 

Re.serve and Depreciation Fund ....... » 129,501,000 

Sundry creditors. » 3f>^»3Q8,ooo 

Miscellaneous accounts. » 7 ,i 53 *o^>^ 

Profits and losses. » 22,234,000 


Dei 540,117,000 
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Co-operative Societies for Leasing Lands. 

Before the agrarian reform these co-operative societies were fully developed 
and constituted one of the specific forms of Rumanian co-operation, differing 
in certain respects from similar co-operative societies in other countries, in 
Italy for example. After the agrarian reform they lost their importance and 
suffered a progressive diminution in numbers. 

The provisions of the model rules on the liability of members are as follows:— 

“ Members are jointly and severally liable for all obligations entered into 
by the society in respect of landowners with regard to leases, also towards 
the Central Co-operative liank or other creditors in respect of sums borrowed 
for the purpose of leasing land; 

New members are liable for all obligations entered into by the society 
before their registration, as indicated in the preceding paragraphs. " 

The rules also provide for the farming of leased lands, these provisions 
being as follows: - 

** Immediately after the lease is signed, a general meeting of the co-oper¬ 
ative society will be called to discuss and decide on the general rules for farming, 
the distribution of the lands among the members and the lay-out of the lands, 
also the kind of crops to be grown and the parts of the lands which will not 
be assigned, but will be farmed under tritst by the society; 

In order that the farm work may be carried out in a manner advantage¬ 
ous to the members, the agricultural administrator will be recpiired before the 
general meeting and before the distribution of the plots, to establish an economic 
scheme of farming in conformity with the terms of the lease and the type 
of crops indicated by the locality and by the rules at present in force 

** Before being put into operation this scheme shall be submitted to the 
National Office of Rumanian Co-operation and afterwards to the general meeting 
of the co-operative society. 

Then follow certain technical regulations for establishing and carrying out 
the farming scheme, the execution of which is guaranteed by the right given 
to the administrators of resuming from members lands not farmed in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner. The other provisions apply to all the co-operative societies. 

On I January ig 32 the existing 42 co-operative societies for leasing lands 
had a membership of 3,286. The area leased was 5,705 hectares, the rent-charges 
amounting to 4,247,000 lei. 

According to the balance sheet of that date, the situation of the co-operative 


societies was as follows:— 

I. - 

Cash in bank.Ivei 178,000 

Deposits. » 915,000 

Stocks and Shares. » 435,000 

Jx>ans made. » 11,847,000 

Commodity stocks . » 62,000 

Investments in real property. » 584,000 

Miscellaneous accounts. » 630,000 


Lei 14,657,000 
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IT. - Z. iabilities . 


Share capital.I,ei 1,410,000 

Reserves and depreciation fund. « i,329,000 

Creditors. » 10,211,000 

Miscellaneous accounts. » 689,000 

Profits and losses. » 1,009,000 


Ivci 14,657,000 


Co’-operative Societies for the Supply of Requisites, for Production and for Marketing. 

In the official statistics of Rumanian co-operation a large number of co¬ 
operative societies will be found, called Consumers* societies for the supply of 
requisites and for marketing. ** These societies are the result of the attempts 
made to introduce co-operative village stores, which however did not produce 
the results anticipated, as the undertaking was quickly changed into a co¬ 
operative society for the supply of requisites and for marketing. 

After the present law came into force, new model rules were established 
for this tjrpe of co-operative societj’, of which the characteristic points are as 
follows:— 

The objects of the .society are: - 

(a) to organise the supply of requisites to members as called for in 
their occupations and in their households; 

(b) to assist in the development and intensification of production through 
joint farming, and joint use of machinery and plant, by the organisation of 
sections for production and marketing local products, etc.; 

(c) to organise the sale of x^roducts grown by members on the best 

terms; 

(d) to provide all ade<iuate means of support for the economic activities 
of the members; 

(e) to assist in the occupational training of the villagers through advice 
on working the land, stock farming, the development of home-industries and 
the corresponding agricultural industry and on their occupational activities in 
general; 

(/) to encourage the spirit of fellowship and thrift among the members 
and the spread of education among the mass of the population by all adequate 
means. ** 

No limit is set to the duration of the society, but the radius of its activity 
is confined to the locality in which, according to the rules, it may recruit 
its members. 

The other provisions apply to all forms of co-operation. 

On 1 January 1932 there were 1,676 co-operative societies of this t3rpe 
with a total membership of 243,304 persons. 
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According to the final balance sheet of 31 December 1931, the situation of 
these co-operative societies was as follows;— 

I. — 


Cash in bank.I^i 19,696,000 

Deposits. » 22,684,000 

Stocks and shares. » 23,503,000 

Various loans made . . . * .. » 370,405,000 

(reneral commodity stocks. » 152,456,000 

Investments in real property. » 133,349,000 

Miscellaneous accounts. » 21,539,000 

Profits and losses . . •. » 55,214.000 


IvCi 798,846,000 

II. — Linbtlities. 

Share capital.I^ei 146,960,000 

Reserves and depreciation fund . » 172,793,000 

Sundry creditors. » 457,418,000 

Miscellaneous accounts. » 10,987,000 

Profits and losses. » 10,688,000 


lyci 798,846,000 


The situation of the 485 co-operative societies of the minority populations 
is also included in these figures The turnover of these societies amounts for 
this year, to 769,317,00^) lei 

Co-operative yorcstrv Societies. 

At the beginning of tliis study, although there are differences of opinion on 
the subject, it has been held that for present purjxises co-operative forestry 
societies should be considered as agricultural co-operative societies, and for 
this reason some account of their present position will be given here. 

The objects of these societies, as defined in the model rules, will serve to give 
an idea of their real nature; they include the following:— 

(a) to carry out the exploitation of the forests, utilising the timber on an 
industrial and commercial basis through the active service of the members, thus 
providing work for them and for the other inhabitants within their 
field of operation and facilitating the reduction of the cost of forest products 
by the elimination of middle-men; 

(ft) to establish nursery plots and plantations; 

(c) to assist in the vocational training of the inhabitants of the locality 
by giving advice on questions connected with their work; 

(d) to foster among tlie members an interest in forestry matters, a 
spirit of solidarity and thrift and to promote the spread ot popular education by 
all suitable means. 
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The nature of this group of societies has been disputed since a certain 
member of them, especially in the plains are formed tor providing timber and wood 
for their members. This group however is by no means numerous and chiefly 
consists of producers* societies, formed for marketing purposes, the object being 
to fitid an outlet for the products of the members. 

To tliis end these societos are empowered: to purchase, either by ]>rivate 
treaty or by auction, trees, plots or whole forests, estates already afforested or 
to be afforested, community, joint-partnership or any other similar rights, and 
also all kinds of forest ]>roducts, etc,, subject to the previous approval of the 
National Office of Rumanian Co-operation, should the value of the property exceed 
the amount ot the share capital In such a case the National Office will under¬ 
take, through its technical officers, Ihe valuations required and will give whatever 
instrtictions are required for the framing of the contracts. Members have 
unlimited and joint and several liability and those recently admitted are re¬ 
sponsible for all engagements entered into by the society before they became 
members. 

The model rules provide that a society cannot be dissolved beff)re at least 
two years after its registration and this period may be increased up to ten years. 
This rule was introduced into the law in order to guarantee the greater stability 
ol the ca])ital of these enterprises, which owitig to their nature, are compelled 
to make heavy investments. 

As a rule the co-ojjerative forestry societies in Rumania obtain timber from 
the public authorities in virtue of the preferential rights granted to them under 
the law. 

The majority are .solely ititerc.sted in forest exploitation. A few also possc.ss 
plant for preparing timber for building purposes. In 1931, out of ^28 forestry 
co-o^ratives, only owned workshops of this order. 

There can he doubt that these st^cietics are also much indebted for their 
present flourishing condition to the strong support which they receive from the 
State. At the preseiit time they arc feeling the effects of the crisis in the timber 
trade b\it they are not theieby deterred from carrying on their work as actively 
as in the ptist. 

C>n I January 1932 there were 228 co-operative forestry societies and on that 
date their pasition accfirding t<» the balance sheet was the following:-- 

I- — /ls6'e/s. 


Cash in bank.Lei 5,530»ooo 

Deposits. » 21,893,000 

Stocks and shares. » 15,394,000 

Outstanding loans. » 108,633,000 

Commodity stocks. » 114,798,000 

Investments in real property. » 157,062,000 

Miscellaneous accounts. » 2,849,000 

Profit and loss account. » 72,271,000 


Lei 525 » 439 .ooo 











II. 


Liabilities. 


Members' shares.Lei 77,405,000 

Reserves and depreciation fund. » 150,983,000 

Sundry creditors. » 311,765,000 

Miscellaneous accounts. » 531,000 

Profit and loss account. » 4,755,000 


Lei 525 . 439 »<>oo 

The turn-over for the year amounted to 197,843,000 lei. 

Other Forms of Co-operative Societies. 

The other forms of co-operative societies to which allusion was made at the 
beginning of this article do not call for any special reference as they are neither 
numerous nor are their operations of any particular importance; in fact, they 
may be regarded as passing phenomena in agricultural co-operation in Rumania. 

Some account should however be given of the I'ederal Associations, which 
rank as co-operative institutions of the second degree. In the historical section 
of this study, it was stated that the Federal Associations made their first appearance 
in 1906 as the result of private initiative, but that they were tinable to make 
much headway, until the idea had been taken up l)y the central official institut¬ 
ion in charge of the co-operative movement in the Former Kingdom. Similarly, 
in the new provinces, the federal movement came to the front at the same time 
as in the Former Kingdom, but development was slow until after the Union 
was established. 

In the Former Kingdom, which in this connection gave the impulse to 
the whole movement, the federal bodies saw the growth of conditions favour¬ 
able to their development during the war, when they took an active part in 
catering not only for the needs of the civil population, but also for those of the 
army. 

Thanks to the.se favourable conditions, they were successful in making 
their mark after the war and between 1918 and 1929 they played a quite 
important part which was, however, criticised as not being their proper func¬ 
tion. I>uring the whole of this period the federal associations acted effectively 
as intermediaries between the central co-operative institutions and the co-operative 
societies of the first degree, and those who were inclined to criticise their 
work maintained that such was not their legitimate sphere. The new law 
represented an attempt to bring back the federal bodies to their proper duty 
of acting as centralising institutions, maintaining liaison between the several 
societies as regards their banking operations, as also and more particularly as 
regards their commercial dealings. The prevailing crisis, however, prevented 
any satisfactory development of this policy. 

Under the model statute now in force the sphere of activity of the federal 
associations may cover one or several departments; they may also be national 
in character, as is the case with the Central co-operative for the import and 








export trade. They may embrace all kinds of co-operative societies and these 
are required to deposit a capital sum proportionate to their membership. The 
liability of each association represents a multiple of the subscribed capital. 

The federal organisations come under the direct control of the National 
Office of Kumanian Co-operation. 

On I January 1932 the balance-sheet of these associations was as fol¬ 
lows: — 

A ssets. 


Cash in bank.T^ei 4,313,000 

deposits. » 8,323,000 

Stocks and shares. » 26,788,000 

Outstanding bills . » 1,025,526,000 

Current accounts. » 88,248,000 

Outstanding loans. » 181,139,000 

Investments in real property. » 59,996,000 

Miscellaneous accounts. » 9,012,000 

Work on order. » 1,366,859,000 

Work on commission . » 10,034,000 

Profit and loss «icctmnt .. . » 15,808,000 


I^ei 2,796,046,000 


II. — LiabiltHes, 


Share capital. 

Reserves and sinking fund 
Intere.st bearing deposits 

Bills due. 

Current accounts .... 
Miscellaneous credit 01s . . 
■Miscellanecms accounts 
Work on order .... 
Work on commission . . 
Profit and loss account . 


Ivei 103,366,000 

» 212,888,000 

» 85,737.000 

» 861,608,000 

» 96,^494,000 

» 58,447,000 

» 2,441,000 

» 1,365,516,000 

» 8,682,000 

» 8()7 ,ooo 


lyci 2,796,046,000 


Profit and loss account, 
I. — Liabilities, 


l^ses brouj?ht forward 
Administration expauses 

Sinking fund. 

Interest. 

Net profit. 


I/ci 7,999,000 

» 25,801,000 

» 1,039,000 

» 46,416,000 

» 867,000 
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II. — Assets, 


Profits brought forward 
Bank operations . . . 
Trading operations . . 
Miscellaneous profits 
I^osses. 


I^i 569,000 

» 30,168,000 

» 13,374,000 

» 13,203,000 

» 15,808,000 


lyei 82,122,000 


Associ^aiions jot the Improvement of Aj^riculture 

Side by side with the various types of co-operative society which have been 
here described, mention should be made of a form of association which was at¬ 
tempted in 1931 following on the realisation that the co-operative societies of 
long standing no longer met the present day requirements of agriculture. 

The method empU)yed for encouraging the establishment of associations 
ot tliis kind consisted in the provision of special privileges granted solelj' to 
agriculturists who became members. The actual words of the legislator on 
this point are as follows:- — 

“ The type of association which the present law is intended to promote has 
a special character of its own, and the name of * associations for the imi)rove- 
ment of agricultuie ' has been assigned to these bodies in order to give a pre¬ 
cise indication of the objects which the3^ are called upon to pursue. 11 is their 
business t<j lender possible under a system of small holdings all the advantages 
of extensive f.irming, including improved methods of cultivation through an 
inciease in the number of draught animals or machines available, the use of 
selected seeds uniform in type, the purchase of high class breeding stock, im- 
pioved rotations, the joint use of farm machines .such as the small farmer could 
not obtain on his own account, etc. 

“ The most difficult ijroblem at the outset is how to induce these* agricul¬ 
turists to fotni associations. It is evident that there can be no^ question of 
compulsion. On the other hand it is not jmssible to wait till the time when a 
better understanding of his true interests would induce the peasant farmer to 
oveicome his individuali.sm and to join a society for the purpose of improving 
his equipment and his methods of cultivation. 

The establishment of associations of this order should be i>romoted by 
the grant of important privileges which should go far to facilitate their forma¬ 
tion b^' attracting members. 

These associations, although established under the terms of a special law, 
were none the less at the same time co-operatiVe societies, seeing that in Art. *i 
of the law they were thus defined:— 

“ The associations for the improvement of agriculture are co-operative 
societies of a civil non-vocational character. " Further on these words also 
occur:— 

** They shall be established and shall function according to the terms of 
the law for the organisation" of co-operative societies published on 27 March 
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1929, with the modifications published on 2 April 1930, and shall receive all 
the privileges and exemptions granted by the said law and by the present law. " 

These associations have beeen criticised on the ground that they do not 
introduce any fresh element, the various existing societies of different types 
being quite competent to fulfil the object assigned to these bodies. Althotigh 
under pressure from the Ministry, a certain number of these associations were 
formed, they were maintained with difficulty and in the following year, the law 
was abrogated and such of its proviswjns as were applicable to existing co-operative 
societies found a place in the law for the organisation of co-operative societies. 

Following on this modification of the law, a type of co-operative society was re¬ 
commended, having as its principal attribution the improvement of agriculture and 
working under the terms of the law for the organisation of co-operative societies. 

A further form of co-operative enterprise, which is in its experimental 
stages, is that for the marketing of cereals to date from IQ3X. 

According to the model rules the object of these societies is as follows: — 

(a) to organise the marketing of the cereals and cereal products belong¬ 
ing to the co-operative societies and to the growers in their district, and to take 
an active intere.st in agricultural improvement. 

(b) to develop farm industries and to co-operate in the vocational train¬ 
ing of the farmers. 

The societies have no limit for the duration of their mandate but they will 
only be permitted to function provided that they can shew a membership of at 
least 25 persons. 

These bodies, some of which have already given satisfactory proof of their 
vitality, undoubtedly supply a long-felt need and have been established under 
the influence of the Central Co-operative for the Import and Kxport Trade. Up 
to the present no statistical data are available in this connection. 

So far as the nalure of this study and the space available have allowed, an 
account has now been given of the main characteristics of the various elements 
which enter into the agricultural co-operation movement in Rumania. Statistical 
data and statements of accounts have been provided for 1932 which are the 
latest available. The general situation of agricultural co-operation at the time 
of the crisis and the subsequent stagnation that has supervened are such that 
there has been practically no change in its general features. 

It will l>e seen below that during the present year an event has taken place 
which may well change the whole situation. 

ThK situation OV AGRICUI.TURAI. CO-OPKRATION TO-PAY. 

An account has been given in the preceding pages of the legal aspects, and 
of the present situation as shown by the statistics of Rumanian agricultural 
co-operation and also of the structure of the principal types of agricultural co¬ 
operation societies as revealed by their model statutes. It now remains to give 
an idea of the present position of the co-oi>eralive movement in Rumania in 
relation to the present crisis, by which it was inevitably affected and with 
disastrous consequences. 
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As a result of the policy followed by the movement in Rumania after the 
War, which was mainly concerned with obtaining credit from the banks, co¬ 
operation, at the time when the crisis supervened, found itself in the position 
of a creditor to agriculture for very considerable amounts. 

From 193X onwards the problem of the clearance of agricultural indebtedness 
became acute, since as a result Of the stabilisation of the currency and the fall 
in the prices of agricultural products, the farmers were unable to meet their 
payments. To this end a whole series of laws and special provisions were 
promulgated and a stagnation in the inflow of receipts ensued which seriously 
prejudiced the movement and brought about a severe crisis. 

This® difficulty was encountered in full force by the attempt to realise inde¬ 
pendence and the chief matter of concern to-day is to save from the wreck what¬ 
ever may still be possible. 

In order that readers may realise the true significance of the laws intended 
to effect debt clearance as regards co-operative societies, wherein the majority 
of the debtors belong to the farming class, the regulations adopted in this 
legislation will now be set out. 

All debts contracted prior to 18 December 193 t, in certain conditions pre¬ 
scribed by the law, are officially reduced by 50 per cent, of the amount as deter¬ 
mined on 7 April 1934 by adding together the total of the capital sums due plus 
the amount of interest not actually paid, apart from legal and court charges. 

The liabilities of owneis of real property in Bukovina are officially reduced 
by 70 per cent. 

The amounts still due after these reductions will he payable over 34 half- 
yearly periods, with interest at 3 per cent, per annum. 

These half-yearly payments shall be made annually on 15 May and 15 No¬ 
vember to begin as from 15 November 1934. 

For the first year the payments shall be each time 2 per cent, of the 
debt remaining and for the second year each time 3 per cent. The other 30 
payments during the remaining 15-year XHjriod shall be all of equsil amounts 
and must cover all the remainder of the debt, including the interest due. 

Kach payment will be made separately to the creditor concerned at a local¬ 
ity to be the subject of agreement and, if no such place has been arranged, at 
the place where the debtor is domiciled. The debtor can also fulfil the necess¬ 
ary conditions by lodging the amounts due at the collector's or accountancy 
office of the agreed institution or at his place of domicile in default of any agree¬ 
ment as to the locality for receiving payment. 

Debtors who are prepared to pay in full during the first two years, provided 
that a single debt only is involved, will enjoy the privilege of a total reduction 
of 70 per cent., on condition of paying off, during the course of the first year, at 
least 15 per cent, of the unreduced sum, plus interest reckoned as on 7 April 
1934. Such payments may be made up to 7 April 1936. 

Debtors undertaking to pay in full during the course of the first five years, 
«. e., by 7 April 1939, even a single one of their liabilities, will benefit by a total 
reduction of 60 per cent. , calculated as shown above, on condition that 8 per cent, 
of the debt in full, plus interest, is paid each year. 
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III the light of these provisions the co-operative societies, in their caxiacity 
as creditors, may choose one of the following alternatives:— 

(1) to allow a reduction of the debt and to accept payments in accord¬ 
ance with the scale shown above without any right of imposing any particular 
one of the methods of payment contemplated in the law: in two, three or 
seventeen years. 

(2) to inform the debtor, by means of a declaration lodged with the 
Tribunal at the place where he has his domicile and before 17 May 1934, that 
the society cannot allow either the reduction of the debt or payment in accordance 
with the provisions referred to above, but elects to await the completion of the 
lo-years moratorium, by which time the debtor will be required to pay the 
obligation in full. 

In this right of the creditor party to refuse a reduction of the debt towards 
himself and to wait for the expiry of the moratorium, three important conse¬ 
quences are involved:— 

(а) During the whole period of the moratorium, which may continue for 
as long as fifteen years, the capital remains immobilised and the creditor societ> 
receives interest only on the foundation capital at the rate ^of i per cent, 
without any capitalisation of unpaid interest. 

(б) If the debtor is not prepared to pay off the sum due for interest, he 
does not forfeit the benefits of the law and cannot be sued for the payment of his 
undischarged interest obligations, except in respect of his private income and profits. 

(c) The co-operative societies, which elect to allow their debtors to enjo\* 
the benefit of the moratorium and do not admit any reduction of the debts, have 
tio power to take advantage of the provisions of Art. 50 of the law, whereby they 
have themselves also the right to call on creditors to reduce the amount of their 
own liabilities in proportion to the losses they have sustained. 

Hence the societies will be bound to allow a reduction in the amounts due 
to them which, according to the estimates that have been made, will involve them 
in a loss of over 3,000,000,000 lei. 

Such loss, having regard to the funds owned by the co-operative societies, 
will mean the total disappearance of their statutory reserves and other similar 
resources and the curtailment of the share capital, so that some of them will 
find it impossible to continue their operations. 

It should be added that the State has made .special efforts to support the 
societies and renounced in their favour a fund of 617,000,000 of lei invested with 
them, which it has now allowed the Central Co-operative Bank to distribute 
among the various societies in proportion to their losses. The law also provides 
that the co-operatives shall benefit by a share in the fund of 450,000,000 lei, em¬ 
ployed annually by the National Bank of Rumania to compensate losses due to 
the action taken for debt clerance. 

For the time being however the situation remains difficult and there is general 
anxiety to find the means of liberating as soon as possible the funds of the socie¬ 
ties, so as to make it possible for them to resume their activities, while 
proceeding at the same time with the work of restoring credit. 

Dott. Mircba V. PlENl^CO. 
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REORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN SPAIN 

In view of the essential nature of the problem of agricultural credit and of 
the valuable work done for the past ten years by the National Service of Agri¬ 
cultural Credit, the Government has decided to give further attention to the 
subject and to proceed to a reorganisation of 'agricultural credit. 

The National Service of Agricultural Credit which was at first a simple ex¬ 
periment has had a progressive development in response to the urgent demand 
for credit on the part of the farmers, a demand in fact acquiring such propor¬ 
tions that it has been difficult to meet it by means of a State service of the existing 
administrative character. 

In spite of the excellent working of this service, the existing organisation 
could not deal satisfactorily with the requirements, and in all the rural centres 
there became evident a keen desire for the organisation of credit for agriculttxre 
adeqttate in range and capable of full adaptation to the various needs of the 
rural population. 

The Governtnent of the Republic, on its accession to power, fully concurred' 
with the views of the farmers in this respect, and in Basis 23 of the law of Agra¬ 
rian Reform, dated September 1932, the establishment was contemplated of a 
National Bank of Agricultural Credit. It was considered that such an institu¬ 
tion, while respecting and stimulating the activity of certain credit organisations, 
such as the pdsttos which are functioning with good results, should co-ordinate 
activities otherwise dispersed, should diffuse throughout the whole territory of 
the Republic the benefit of credit and should facilitate the direct relations between 
production and consumption. 

The hundred million mentioned will constitute the initial capital of the 
Service; this capital will be increased by the total of the liquid profits obtained 
and by any donations or bequests that may accrue. For the computation of 
the 75 per cent, contributed by the State, account will be taken of the first and 
single payment made on 24 March 1925 amounting to ten million pe^tas. The 
total amount and the date of subsequent payments will be established by the 
Government, such payments being made in the same form and under the same 
conditions as the first. On account of these future payments the State will 
each quarter renounce the sums which it is entitled to receive as its share in the 
interest on the loans made by the Service and financed out of the various Tre¬ 
asury advances. 

As regards the 25 per cent, to be contributed by the agricultural organisa- 
*tions and the institutions of credit, poptdar savings and thrift, payments cannot 
be made of less than one million pesetas, such payments to be established by 
means of an agreement approved by the State on the proposal of the Minister 
of Agriculture after hearing the opinion given by the Executive Committee. 

With this capital which constitutes the owned capital of the National Service 
provision will be made for the purposes already mentioned by making short 
term and medium term advances, opening current accounts for short term 
credit, effecting discounts, making loans on warrants and other values. Not 



more than 70 per cent, of the working capital may be used for operations extend¬ 
ing over more than three years. 

The provisions of the recent Decree of 13 September of the present year 
reorganising this important service may now be examined. 

The National Service of Agricultural Credit will in future form part of the 
Institute of Agrarian Reform, constituting within it, and in conjunction with 
the already existing services of agricultural loan and insurance institutions 
(I^dsitos y Seguros del Catnpo), a special section immediately under the Director 
of Agrarian Reform. 

In its quality of State institution, the new Credit Service will have full 
legal power to acquire, hold, mortgage and alienate property, charges, shares 
and credits; to contract obligations, and to take all steps necessary to attain 
its objects and to protect its intciests. It will be entitled to representation 
before the tribunals and public authorities with enjoyment of all rights, exemp¬ 
tions, and privileges reserved to official institutions in transactions conducted 
before magistrates or the public authorities. 

The National Service of Agricultural Credit is always represented by the 
Director General of Agrarian Reform. 

It is the function of this Service to make grants in aid, repayable, for the 
following purposes: formation and consolidation of agricultural co-operative 
societies of production, transformation and sale; initiation of land imijrovements 
re<[uired for obtaining higher retitrns from the soil; purchase of the means of 
production sucli as machines, seeds, fertilisers and other requisites for improved 
cultivation; development of the forestry resources of the country; installation 
and improvement of the agricultural, forestry and stock-breeding industries; 
introduction of more modern methods of cultivation; trade regulation of agricul¬ 
tural products; improvement of rural life with the consequent raising of the 
general standard of life of farm workers; consolidation of parcels of land and the 
increase and improved conditions of small farm holdings. 

The capital of the National Service of Agricultural Credit is fixed at the sum 
of one hundred million pesetas of which the State contributes 75 per cent, and 
the remaining 25 per cent, is contributed by the agricultural organisations and 
the institutions of credit, popular savings and thrift. 

When special circumstances require, the Service will operate, independently 
of the capit^ indicated, with funds temporarily placed at its disposal by the 
State, official institutions and corporations, the Pdsilos, the credit institutions 
and those of popular savings and thrift. 

The credits will be granted on terms in accordance with the agricultural 
purposes in view within the limits fixed in the Decree of establishment of the 
Service. 

With the object of facilitating the credit operations and rendering them 
as complete as possible, the National Service will be empowered to establish 
delegations or representations in the regions or communes as foui^d to be con¬ 
venient. 

These delegations or representations are to be formed within the organisa¬ 
tions of agricultural character, the Pd^itos or their federations, or in the banking 
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institutions and those of popular saving, using the conditions powers and guaran¬ 
tees agreed upon and after approval of the same by the Ministry of Agriculture 
on the recommendation of the Executive Committee of the Service of Agricultural 
Credit. In order to increase the facilities mentioned, the Service may temporarily 
assign some of its officers to certain localities with delegation of the powers re¬ 
quired for the accomplishment of the definite purpose for which the officer was 
assigned to the locality in question. 

The National Service of Agricultural Credit will be empowered to instal, 
own and administer silos or other kinds of storehouses for the purpose of institut¬ 
ing the loan on pledge of agricultural products, with establishment of the corre¬ 
sponding warrants. The Service may give to these places of storage the char¬ 
acter of general warehouses in order that they may benefit by the advantages 
conferred by the Decree Daw of 22 September 1917. 

The loans and current accounts, the discounts and warrants may benefit 
and be granted to associations, organisations or joint enterprises engaged in 
agriculture, stock-breeding or forestry, legally constituted; they may also be 
granted to individual farmers either singly or several together provided that the 
purpose of the loans and credits is one of those mentioned above; also to co¬ 
operative societies for their develojiment, to borrowers of all types for land im¬ 
provements, purchase of farm machines, seeds, fertilisers, etc., for development 
of forest resources, etc. 

In addition, the Pdstios under State protection and their federations may 
obtain loans giving guarantees on their capital at a rate of 4.25 per cent, interest 
per annum and for periods varying from one to ten years. These loans may 
not exceed 40 per cent, of the capital of each Pd^ito borrowing. 

The provision made in respect of guarantees may now be examined: these 
may take the form of mortgage guarantees or guarantees based on security 
whether personal or other. In the case of the mortgage guarantee, the maximum 
period of the loan will be 25 years and its total cannot exceed 60 per cent, of the 
property which constitutes the guarantee. 

Mortgage credit is granted against guarantee of lands, rural buildings, rights 
in real property, impn>venicnts on which compensation is payable, plant for 
agricultural industries and other securities considered by the {^rvice adequate. 
Amortisation of these loans will be effected by annual instalments as they fall due, 
while the payment of interest due will be made quarterly. The mortgage loans 
will be established by public deed and when granted individually to private 
pensons they may not exceed 50,000 pesetas. 

In regard to the loans on security, the terms will depend on the nature 
of the pledge but must not exceed one year and a half, and the maximum 
sum to be granted will be 75 per cent, of the value of the security, this percentage 
being reduced for each pledge as the term is extended. In general there may 
be admitted as security agricultural products and those derived from forestiy 
and stock-breeding; .implements and machines used for farm work or derived 
industries; movable property; real property the alienation of which is practicable 
without damage to the farm on which it is found. These two latter classes of 
pledge cannot constitute a guarantee unless duly insured and also completely 
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free froxn other charges in the form of mortgages or pledges previously consti¬ 
tuted. In this type of loan the pledge constituting the guarantee may or may 
not be removed from the farm; if removal docs not take place a subsidiary 
guarantee must be given for iiayiiient by some organisation or joint enterprise 
of adequate solvency. Crops in the ground or on the ^ree may form the pledge 
guarantee if close to the time of harvest, and also agricultural piodiicts in 
process of transformation, provided that in no case the total of the loan exceeds 
30 per cent, of the value of the guarantee. 

The pledge will be insnted against all imsurable ri.sks and will be suiiplo- 
inented by a subsidiarv personal guarantee of adequate solvency. As gtiarantee 
there may be acceiited catth*, poultry and other farm live stock provided they 
fulfil all the above requirements. 

Credit and loan operations on pledge guarantee may be aece]>ted on Slate 
securities or guaianteed by the State, on omtractual obligatic ns of tenants and 
share tenants, on bonds and insurance policies pending liquidation. 

Any of these guaiantees tiiay be used for o])ening current accounts, for 
short term credit, at a maxiniuni of 18 months, renewable, in all or partially, 
on the expiry of the period if the contracting parties agree. 

Loans made to <iTganisations or joint enterprises of agricultural character 
must be guaranteed on the basis of joint and several liability and the amount 
of the loan cannot exceed 25 per cent, of the value of the estimated solvency 
of the borrowers. If the loan is made to individuals they must produce a 
guarantee from two or more persons who are solvent or «)f an agricultural organ¬ 
isation, and in this case the loan cannot exceed 20 per cent, of the value of 
the guarantee. 

The annual rates of interest on loans made by the Service to agricultural 
organi.sations will be: for long term loans a maximum of 3 ^ per cent.; for 
medium or short teim loans, t. e., loans for a period of not more than ten years. 
4 >4 cent. In the case of loans to individuals the rates will be increased by 
one per cent, and will accordingly be 4 5 /4 cent, respectively. 

Kxceptionally for a single occasion and c)n justifiable grounds an exiension 
of time may be allowed i)rovided that application is made a fortnight in advance 
and that all inteiest has been dtily paid and that the guarantee continues to 
have a value covering all risk attaching to the loan. On the other hand it is 
open to the borrowers to amortise the whole of the loan and the interest payments 
within a period less than that agreed upon. In the event of poor harvests, or 
other untoward circumstances an extension of one year may be granted on condi¬ 
tion that a proportion not Jess than one third of the loan is amortised. 

The National Service of Agricultural Credit may lequire the liquidation 
of loans in the following case: (a) if the value ol the security is reduced or in any 
way Impaired; (A) if the borrower is behindhand with payment of interest or 
amortisation instalments; (c) when the sum borrowed has not been employed 
for the purposes for which it was lent, and {d) in the case of non-fulfilment on 
the part of the borrower of any one of the conditions of the agreement. In case (a) 
the liquidation does not take effect if the diminution in value of the guarantee i 
made up or a supplementary guarantee is given covering the difference. 
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The law provides for the organisation of the National Service of Agriculttiral 
Credit as follows: a Council {Junta) of Agricultural Credit, with an executive 
committee, and the Department of the National Service of Agricultural Credit. 
The President of the Council and of the Executive Committee shall be the Di¬ 
rector General of Agrarian Reform and the vice-president shall be the Chief of 
Service. The President shall summon the ordinary and extraordinary meetings 
of the Council and of the Committee, shall establish the agenda, direct the discus¬ 
sions and put to the vote the various que.stions handled, his own vote being 
decisive in the case of equal voting. The Council of Agricultural Credit will 
consist of the whole of the executive committee and in addition of the following 
members: one representative respectively of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Korcsts, the Department of Stock-breeding, the Department 
of Hydraulic Works, ana a member for each of the following bodies: Banco de 
K^pana, Banco E\ierior dc Espana, the Mortgage Bank, the official Chambers 
of Agriculture, rural banks, agricultural syndicates and theii federations. There 
will also be represented by one member each on the Council the co-operative 
societies for production, transformation and sale of agricultural, forestry and 
stock-breeding jiroducts, the fanners already established on their holdings by the 
agrarian reform, and the farm workers associations which have accepted the 
scheme of collective land holdings, finally every national institution for credit, 
popular savings and thrill which has subsciibed capital to the National Service 
of Agricultural Credit will have one representalive on the Council .as voting mem¬ 
ber. Ordinary meetings of the Council will take place twice a year, in May and 
in November, and ar extiaordinary meeting will be held when summoned bv the 
President. Ihe Council is eniptiwered of decide on questions refeireo to it by 
the Ministry of Agriculture; to report on matteis submitted by the President 
for the consideration of the members, to bring to the notice of the Mmistei <>f 
Agriculture any proiiosals which the Council, on its own initiative, considers 
desirable for the fuller and more effective development of agricultural credit in 
the country, and finally it is also entitled to inform itself of the results oi the 
management of the Service in each financial year by means of the ^reports and 
annual financial statements approved by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Commit tee ol agricultural credit will consist of the Director 
General of Agrarian Reform, the Chief nt the special vSection of Agricultural Credit, 
agricultural loan and insurance institutions {Secetdn de Crddtio a^Hcola, Pdsttos 
y Seguros del Campo)\ the State legal advisor attached to the Institute of Agra¬ 
rian Reform, and the General State Commissioner similarly attached There 
will be also represented on the Committee all organisations which have contri¬ 
buted to the National Service of Agricultural Credit a sum not less than 5 mil¬ 
lion pesetas The General Secretary of the Committee will be an official of the 
Service of Agricultural Credit appointed by the Director General of the Service. 
The functions of the Executive Committee include: approval of estimates, inven¬ 
tories, accounts, balance sheet totals and extraordinary credit as established by 
the Service of credit; the approval of the annual report; granting of loans and 
credits to be conceded from the capital of the Service; fixing of the limits of the 
credit accounts and establishment of the conditions of the confirmatory documents 
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fixing of the limits within which discounts, tediscounts and loans on pledge shall 
be made; interpretation of the provisions or agreements which regtilate the 
concession of loans financed from the Public Treastiry; proposals as to variation 
of the rates of interest; decisions on any incident which may be submitted by 
the Chief of the Credit 55 ervice to the deliberation and consideration of the 
Committee; drafting of its own regulations and those of the Credit Service; fixing 
the amount of the reserve funds; proposals as to formation or representation 
of the Service. 

The supreme direction of the Kational Service of Agricultural Credit w^ill 
rest with the General Director of Agrarian Reform who will delegate his func¬ 
tions to a chief, such resi>onsibility to be undertaken by the Chief of the Special 
Section of Agricultural Credit, loan and insurance institutions. The following 
sections will be included under this general direction: the general secretariat, 
control, the agricultural technical Council, the legal Council, accountancy, safe- 
keex>ing, collection of dues, delegations, representation and propaganda. 

The Decree of 13 September 1034 here reviewed constitutes a stei> in 
advance towards the realisation of the agrarian reform; it is the necessary pre¬ 
liminary to the future financial organisation which will have to capitalise the 
manifold tendencies and requirements of the Reform; to the National Bank of 
Agricxiltural Credit which will come to the assistance of those who have been 
assigned small or medium sized h<»ldings to enable them to bring their holdings 
up to the level required by modern progress in cultivation and to tide over 
unfavourable seasons or contingencies. If the State does not exercise its vigilance 
on behalf of the farmer and make it easy for him to obtain the necessary funds, 
the class of small fanner rectntly formed will once more perforce fall into the 
hands of the nioneylendeis with all the resulting disadvantages 

K. Martixez 1)K Bujanua. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON BGONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

T)E MicheWS Giuseppe ha oorpoiazione ncl moiido Milano Bumpianl. n>34-XIl, 
pp XI H 3(»5 

[On the basis of an ample and eaiefullyj verifie^l doounieiitation, the author sets 
out a pre^^rommo conceived and maintained 1>> him .since 11)24, which consists in 
combining — on the international pkine in view of a maximum yield, the factors 
of production widch come into play in oil agricultural or industrial enterprise land 
ana raw materials, labour capital. 

Certain countries suffer from great pressure of |>opulation, although wanting in 
one or another factors of production while in regions better endowed in raw mate¬ 
rials or capital, the density of population remains ver> low. 'I'o relieve the conges¬ 
tion in the over-populate<l’ countries by diverting their surplu.s into less populous 
lands, Is to give to the economic potential capacity of the world its full ^wer of 
expansion and improvement, to inaugurate, in place of disequilibrium, well-being, 1^ 
elitninating one of the causes of severe economic and social convulsions. This possible 
method should be c.specially adopted for the relief of Huropeau economy, winch can 
no longer provide for n population which continues to increase On the other hand, 
the Increase of production due to the new labour forces should render tx>s.sible an 
increase in the purchasing power of populations and Accordingly of world trade. 

The problem of the transfer of the working population cannot be separated from 
the question of the lands that are fitted to receive these surplusevS of human energies. 
These lands, as things are now, are tliose not yet exploited or insufi&ciently cxplcnied. 
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untillcd lands, colonial territories, landa under mandate, etc. The study of these ter¬ 
ritories is a further aspect of the same pro^amme. and would be a necesacuy pre¬ 
liminary to the systematic installation of human groups suitably equipped, and ready 
to luidertake tlie remunerative cultivation of the land, the working of the sub-aoll 
resources, the develotmient of the resulting commercial and industrial activities. 

The free circulation of labour and of raw materials, as the author justly observes, 
ought to be cotnpleted by the mobility of capital. It would be chimerical to look 
forward to an e<]Ua] or equitable distribution of capital unless at the same time an 
investigation is entc‘red upon as to the more uui>form di.stribution of the population 
density on the siu*facc oi the globe; the first essential is that labour, raw materials 
and capital may he mobilised withont barriers and may find their place where their 
utilisation is most productive 

Naturally, the practical realisation of the st'henie contemplated involves a wlde- 
.spreod network of agreements and understandings the object of which would not be 
merely <10 assure that the productive forces, and before all the factor of labour shall 
l>e available and that they shall be used to the fullest advantage, but also to establish 
drm bonds between the ’States and to prtpai o the way for a wide international colla- 
lx>ration It is in such an effort, called by the author « triangular collaboration » 
l)ascd on a co-operation oi the elements of production, that must be sought the 
re>establishment of tlie economic equilibrium between lands, men, and capital in 
the world 

I'he prolonged apd constant contact which the author has had with international 
official circles of the first imi>ortancc confers on the plan i‘ontaine<l in this remark¬ 
able book a quite special authority and reomtiiencls il to the attentive consideration 
of all readers]. G. C 


llKbos All>.; Traite d'economie nirale Tome 11 * l„e capital d'cxf>loitation Biblio- 
tlieque agronomiquo liclge Gonibloux, J. Iluculot, 1934** PP* 37 ^ 

{Mention has already been made of the publication of the first volume of this 
treatise which constituted the course in rural ec'onomy given by the author at the 
Ifistttut Agronnmufue de Vlitat, at Gembloux. In the forerword to his work, the autlior 
thus speaks oi th€' object he has in view '* Rural economy, such as it will be my 
endeavour to ex;]>ound it, involve>s two c'onoeptions supplementing and interpenetrating 
each other, tlie former, arising out of the teachings of tne sciences basic for agronomy, 
assigns to it the fimction of bringing alxuit the internal harmony oi a farm, it is 
ill this sense tliat rural economy is called ’ the science of field and farm manage¬ 
ment; ' the second covers the external relations of agronomy with the economic en¬ 
vironment and the world in general. I have en<lcaVourea to give my own teaching, 
so far os jiohsible, this twofold orientation * 

The first volume was devoted to the land os instrument of prcxiuction, dealing 
with its characteristics, its value, land improvements, taxes, systems pf cultivation. 
The second volume, -which is now under consideration, includes tlie technical and 
ec'onomic study of the constituent elements of the farming capital, fixed or floating. 
'I'o give some idea of the interest of this work the table of contents may be repro¬ 
duce in its main lines: Chapter I: Definitions - Divisions of the farming capital - 
Its economic charges. — Chapter II* Fixed capital: A) I^ive stock; B) De^ stock.— 
Chapter III. Floating capital: A) Farm wages B) Fertilisers C') Seeds and plants 
- D) Care of animals B) Kent of land and buildings — F) Insurances C) Taxes - 
H) General Kxpcnscs — 7 ) Animals kept temporarily on the farm — J) Reserve 
Fund — Chapter IV* Remuneration of the farming capital. 

A tliird volume, in preparation, will be devoted to the economic and social 
examination of the labour factor and a fourth will deal with comparative rural 
economy and agrarian policy]. G. C. 

I<tJlH>8i.AWSKX Dr. Jan: Wabania MySli Rolniczej. Warszawa, Ski. CA. W. Ksiegami 
Rolniczej, 1034. 

[This brochure, compiled by the editor of the journal Gaxeta RoinicMja, is di'vided 
into two parts, the former of which refers to the meeting of the AgiiculturaUBconomic 
Committee which was held at the Ihtematicaxcd Institute of Agriculture in me month 
of March 1934, ^bile the second contains a statement of the atmor's views on planned 
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ecoaomy Jn ^riculttire. Actually the two sections of the work* are linked by the 
fact that the I^onoraic Committee, in the course of the meeting, devoted its attention 
to the various problems Involved in tlie application of planned economy to agriculture. 

The attitude of the ^vrlter in regard to planned economy is frankly negative. He 
sees in it a source of economic disintegration, and while recognising the Interest of the 
experiment, he can accept it only as a temporary expedient, the appearance of which 
is a consequence of the patholomcal conditions of the economic' .system The State, 
although called upon to assist agnculture in its difficulties, shoidd not undertake control 
of economic life. The farmers, although they have a claim to State support when in 
difficulties, can in fact count only on tfelr own resources. At the present time, views 
on this subject vary considerably, hut it is the writer's opinion that some consensus 
of opinion ought to be reached]. 


I>n ICecvksv PAUiy. 1 ^ I*robldmc Mondial du Bl^. i vol 205 p Rd. Felix 
Alcan, Paris 1934. 

[M. Paul de Hevesy, llimgarian MiiiLster at Madrid, in the course of twenty-five 
years of diplomatic actl^ty, has had the opportunity of studying the world, as is clearly 
evident from a j^rusal of Ihe chapters relating to each of the oversea.s countries in wliich 
he has lived. Two objects have been kept in view by the writer* the statement of the 
problcnn and the proposal of a solution 

M de Hevesy strongly emphasises his conviction that no country is capable of re- 
solvlnff tills problem in itself. He in fact proposes a general solution, and does not con¬ 
sider til at the temi.s of the J^ondon agreement go far enough This agreement, os is well 
known, is confined to an assignment of exfiort quotas to tlie exporting States While 
desiring that the export quota system should lie retninetl, the writer extends the scope 
and propo.ses an Intcrktational Wheat Af^ncment 

Ilis scheme includes tlie institution oi an International Wheat CommtUee on which 
all the contracting States would be repre.Hented, and the establishment of an Inter¬ 
national Wheat Offite It is made clear that there would bt no discussion of the 
internal grain trade but only of the quantities of wheat passing between different cemn 
tries The writer proposes the abolition ol customs duties on wheat and the institution 
of a monopoly for tJie export and import of wheat in all the coiiutrie.s The culminating 
point of those |>rojx>sals is. the mternatuml prtte of whtat. This price would be established 
oy means of a general agr«*ement between all the States M. ae Hevesy declares that it 
is essential tliat there should be a world wheat price neither too high for the importing 
countries nor too low for the expi>rttng coiuitries All the exporting countries would 
have to undertake never to export more than tlie quota as.signed The importing coim- 
trles would undertake to import exclusively through the International wheat Office 
anii at the world price only The importing countries would purchase only such quanti¬ 
ties as required to cover their deficits. 

The sovereign powers of each country would be .safeguarded. The International 
Wheat Council would have no right to any interference in the internal econonw of a 
country. Rverywhere wheat would continue to be grown to the extent desired by each 
country. The mtemal price in tie exporting coimtries might, if advisable, be the same 
as tlie international price. The imtxirting States and the self-sufficing States would be 
free to maintain their present price or to fix another Production of wheat, trade 
in whe^t, milling and b«iking might remain - always excepting the external trade in 
wheat - entirely free or not, as ea<m country so desired. The writer however recommends 
that each State would aim at producing only its « logical quantity » of wheat, *. e., 
a quantity sufficient for internal consumption, together with the export quota, if any. 

The principal i>oints stressed by M. de Hevesy are the necessity and the possi¬ 
bility of raising th^ world jMrlcc of wheat to tlie level of a ‘' fair price * and of keeping 
it at that le^ for one or more years. By the world price of wheat, M. de Hevesy 
means the c. i. f. price at l,iverpool. Rotterdam and other Ruropcan ports. Such rais¬ 
ing of the price he anticipates would bring alx>ut the pcrceptiDle improvement in the 
purchasing power of world farming interests. 

The work also contains other suggestions such as the establishment of ** insurance 
stocks ** for ell countries, the suggestion of a method called by the writer the trans¬ 
fer of crops {le virement de ctutures), or the change over of wheat crops fron^poor 
to better lands. 
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One of tlie points especially studied in this remarkable work is the necessity for 
{.reventing tlie extension of sowings and Uie attempts to increase Welds per hectare 
which would Inevitably occur in consequence of tlie rise in prices. In this connection 
a scheme is suggested which tlie writer calls the “ Syst^me confonniste This does 
not form part m his general plan and he recommends its upjplicatiou merely for one 
or other of the great overseas comitries wliich might be willing to adopt it. 

This volume represents very considerable labour and M, Hevesy bas not been con¬ 
tent to draw iinon tlie publications available but has repeatedly exchanged views per¬ 
sonally with tlie statesmen and economists in the different countries. 

M. Henry B<^rengcr, Ambassador of France, President of the Commission of Foreign 
Affairs of the Senate, champions M. de Hevesy's conclusions in a cordial preface. '*11 
is to be hopeW ", he says, " tliat Uie International Wheat Agreement, aesired by the 
writer, may come about In the near future "J. 
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sent, (half yearly); s. (series): tribetxl. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] ace given tianalations and explanatory notes not api>earing in the 
title of the review. 
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